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New  Works  bblative  to  India  an©  thb  Eastern  World. 

We  remember  weU^  that,  at  the  period  when  '  The  Oriental 
Herald'  was  first  published,  in  18^4,  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  find  one  good  or  interesting  wok  published  on  India,  in 
a  quarter :  and  our  principal  labour  then  was  to  search  for  materials, 
and  make  the  utmost  of  those  within  our  reach.  Since  that  period,  a 
very  great  and  -beneficial  change  has  taken  place  in  this  particular. 
Now,  new  and  important  works  on  India  and  the  Eastern  World 
appear  almost  every  month ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  case, 
in  such  rapidity  of  succession,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  notice 
them  all  as  they  are  issued  fVom  the  press  -,  and  are  compelled  to 
make  a  selection,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  our  earliest  and  most 
lengthened  reviews,  to  those  we  deem  most  important,  reserving 
the  others  for  subsequent  examination  and  less  extended  notice. 

Among  the  works  now  before  us,  of  each  of  which  we  desire  to 
give  some  account  to  our  readers,  of  the  '  Second  Part  of  Mr. 
Bickards*s  India,' — '  Colonel  Briggs*s  Letters  addressed  to  a  Young 
Friend  in  India,* — '  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Siam,* — 
and  '  A  Further  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  of  applying  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Colonial  Policy  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  ef- 
fecting an  essential  change  in  its  Landed  Tenures,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  Inhabitants.* — ^If  we  attempted  a  regular  review  of 
each,  in  one  Number  of  our  Publication,  we  should  not  only  ex- 
clude all  other  topics,  which  we  know  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
its  general  interest  5  but  we  should  find  ourselves  so  restricted  in 
space  as  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  neither.  We  prefer,  therefore, 
giving  a  very  brief  character  of  the  first  three  of  these  works,  re- 
serving our  full  review  of  them  to  a  future  period,  and  confining 
our  lengthened  strictures  and  extracts  to  the  last  of  the  four  enume- 
rated) deeming  it,  as  we  do,  of  the  greatest  political  importance^  and 
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especially  most  desirable  to  be  well  before  the  public  before  the 
Parliament  separates^  that  it  may  furnish  materials  for  thinking, 
during  the  recess,  to  those  who  will  be  called  on  in  the  next  session 
to  go  into  the  inquiry  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pledged 
himself  to  institute  into  the  general  state  of  India,  and  the  changes 
to  be  effected  in  its  system  of  Government  when  the  present  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  expires.  Th^  other  works  can  b«  better 
reserved  than  this:  we  shall,  therefore,  return  to  them  again. 
But  we  shall  still  offer  a  few  words  on  each,  before  we  pass  them  by 
even  till  then.  And  first,  of  Mr.  Rickards's  :  The  object  of  this 
Second  Part  of  his  work  on  India,  is  to  give  an  '  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  State  and  Condition  of  Native  Indians  under  former  Govern- 
ments,* and  to  show  that  in  the  defects  of  thefe  alone  are  to  be 
found  sufficient  reasons  for  the  present  state  of  ignorance  and 
wretchedness  in  which  the  population  of  India  are  found,  and  from 
which  nothing  but  a  better  government  can  raise  them.  In  this 
Mr.  Rickards  has  completely  succeeded,  and  adduced  such  a  hadj 
of  unquestionable  evidence,  as  must  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  We 
cannot  resist  giving  the  conclusion  of  his  summing-up  ^  where, 
after  the  evidence  produced  to  show  that  misgovemment  invariably 
produces  poverty  and  misery,  be  says : 

*  If,  then,  the  causes  here  assigned  produee  universally  the  same 
effects,  why  seek  for  others  in  India,  where  the  rule  of  tyrants^ 
justly  called  the  scourge  of  the  human  race,  has,  from  the  beginnfaig 
of  history  to  the  present  hour,  had  iu  fullest  sway  ? 

•  '  But  if  the  reader  can  doubt  the  facts  above  detailed,  or  the  con- 

clusions thence  deduced,  because  they  have  occurred  in  a  far  distant 
clime,  whose  history  he  may  not  have  familiarly  contemplated  -,  let 
me  implore  him  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  existing  state  of  Turkey,  or 
the  Governments  of  northern  Africa  $  under  his  more  immediate 
observation.  Let  him  contemplate  the  ferocious  spirit  with  which 
war  has,  of  late  years,  been  carried  on  against  Infidels,  as  they 
are  termed,  in  the  Morea.  Let  him  consider  the  total  absence 
of  justice  in  the  provinces  ^  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property ) 
the  avowed  practke  of  piracy,  and  slavery  of  priscMiers ;  the  plea« 
-  sant  exercise  of  the  bowstring }  the  happy  method  of  settling  dif- 
ferences, and  dissatisfactions,  by  assassination, — sometimes  <^  th€ 
reigning  prince — sometimes  of  viziers,  pashas,  hospodars,  and  other 
troublesome  officers,  and  often  by  the  wholesale  butchery  of  unre« 
sisting  subjects  3  whose  heads  are  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the  royal 
palace,  for  the  ^ification  of  the  people,  and  the  amusement  of  thehr 
sovereign.  Let  him,  I  say,  consider  these  simple  facts,  and  then 
ask  his  own  reason,  whether  such  a  scourge,  in  the  shape  of  human 
government,  does  not  stand  forth  to  the  world,  like  the  upas  of  the 
§>rest,  breathing  destruction  around,  and  blighting  every  germ  of 
improvement  within  the  influence  of  its  poison. 

^  Yet  this  is  but  a  fac-simile  of  the  despotisms  of  the  East  >  to 
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which  the  character  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  hare  for  ages 
been  compelled  to  bow. 

'  Of  the  real  character  of  the  Natives  of  India,  1  have  already  re- 
corded mj  opinion,  "  that  they  are  capable  of  every  virtue,  and  of 
everv  acquirement,  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind  -"  and  I  here 
confidently  re-assert  the  same  belief.  For  proof,  I  appeal  to  all 
those  who  have  held  much  intercourse  witn  the  Natives,  during 
their  services  in  India— whether  they  have  not  met  with  numerous 
instances  of  great  natural  sagacity,  quickness  of  apprehension, 
sound  intellect,  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  patient  investigation,  and,  I 
venture  to  add^  honesty,  gratitude,  ^nd  attachment  to  those  who  use 
them  well? 

'  There  are  other  sects,  at  the  head  of  which,  for  energy  and 
talent,  I  should  place  the  Parsees  of  the  western  side  of  India.  Add 
to  these,  Armenians,  native  Portuguese,  and  Anglo-Indians,  and  we 
have  a  mass  of  native  population  whose  capacity  for  moral  im- 
provement no  man  can  reasonably  doubt ;  and  whose  progress-^ 
give  them  but  the  same  advantages — ^would  be  as  certain,  and  as 
rapid,  as  that  of  any;  even  the.  most  civilized  and  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  earth.* 

Colonel  Briggs*s '  Letters'  are  professedly  intended  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men  going  out  to  India,  as  cadets,  or  civil  servants, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Natives  of  that 
country.  They  are  evidently  dictated  by  a  very  benevolent  mind, 
and  contain  proofs  of  much  local  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  class  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
whose '  Instructions'  to  his  assistants,  when  diplomaticaUy  emploved 
in  Central  India,  are  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the  Letters.  I'he 
author  is  an  advocate  for  the  extension  of  freedom  ix)  the  Natives, 
instead  of  that  levelling  system  which  reduces  them  all  to  the  con- 
dition of  serfs  of  the  soil,  and  excludes  them  from  all  participation 
in  power ;  and  so  far  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  But,  when  we 
see  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  opposing  themselves 
in  Parliament  to  all  inquiry  into  the  state  of  India,  and  to  a]! 
propositions  for  opening  it  to  European  talent,  enterprise,  and 
capital,  as  well  as  to  the  admission  of  the  Natives  to  the  distinguish- 
ing privileges  of  free  men>  we  cannot  comprehend  on  what 
grounds  Colonel  Briggs  can  indulge  such  a  hope  as  that  which  he 
expresses  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  Preface. 

'  A  brighter  era  for  India,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  at  hand.  More 
information  on  the  subject  of  her  condition,  her  institutions,  her 
learning,  and  her  people,  is  daily  pouring  in  upon  us  j  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  enlightened  rulers  of  that  vast  empire  will 
every  day  more  and  more  see  the  justice,  the  policy,  and  I  may  add 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  permitting  the  Native  Community  to 
participate  more  largely  in  the  administration  of  the  Government/ 
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That  information  is  daily  pouring  in^  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
this  is  in  spite  of  the  Directors,  who  have  done  all  they  possibly 
could  do  to  stifle  it  in  the  quarter  from  whence  it  is  most  valuable — 
India  itself.  If  Colonel  Briggs  is  himself  enlightened^  then  the 
rulers  of  India  are  not  ^  for  they  act  on  principles  the  most  opposite 
to  those  he  espouses,  and  which  do  his  head  and  his  heart  honour 
to  maintain.  But  that  any  thing  but  fear  will  induce  these  rulers 
to  yield  to  the  wish  so  benevolently  breathed  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  we  doubt  exceedingly  ;  though  we  hope  the  emancipation  of 
India  is  not  to  depend  on  the  virtue  of  its  rulers,  either  in  that 
country  or  in  this,  but  on  the  su|)erior  force  of  public  opinion, 
which  will  soon,  we  trust,  compel  an  improved  system,  in  spite  of 
all  the  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  it. 

Mr.  Crawfurd*s  '  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Siam,'  is  an  elaborate  and 
able  performance.  There  is  no  man,  in  all  India,  perhaps,  so  well 
qualified  for.  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Crawfurd.  His 
previous  researches  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  had  not  only  made 
him  intimately  acquainted  with  all  that  was  .known  of  those 
countries,  but  had  also  unveiled  to  him  how  much  more  was  yet  to 
learn,  and,  thus,  by  enabling  him  to  direct  his  inquiries  into  hitherto 
untouched  sources,  has  added  largely  to  his  previously  extensive 
stock  of  accurate  information.  The  work  is  'got  up/  as  the  techni- 
cal phrase  is,  in  a  very  superior  manner,  forming  a  handsome 
quarto  volume,  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  embellished  with 
several  interesting  plates,  including  views,  maps,  plans,  and  cos- 
tumes, as  well  as  with  many  illustrative  vignettes  on  wood,  which 
add  greatly  to  its  value.  It  can  hardly  fail,  we  conceive,  to  be 
generally  popular ;  and  we  purpose,  if  not  prevented  by  any  unfore- 
seen obstacle,  drawing  largely  &om  it  in  our  next. 

We  now  pass  to  the  last  work  enumerated  in  our  list.  This  is 
an  octavo  volume  of  about  300  pages,  and  is  avowedly  from  the 
pen  of  an  author  who  five  years  ago  produced  a  very  excellent  work, 
entitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the  Principles 
of  Colonial  Policy  to  the  Government  of  India,'  &c.  &c.,  from  the 
same  publisher,  Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson,  of  CornhilL  Of  the  ori- 
ginal work,  we  have  frequently  spoken  in  previous  Numbers  of 
'  The  Oriental  Herald,'  and  always  in  terms  of  praise  :  and  this 
'  Further  Inquiry,'  which  is  in  truth  an  extension  of  the  first,  is 
not  at  all  inferior  in  merit  or  interest  to  its  predecessor.  It  is  di- 
vided into  seven  chapters,  from  each  of  which  we  shall  extract  such 
portions  as  may  give  the  general  reader  a  foretaste  of  the  work, 
deferring  him,  for  niore  complete  satisfaction  on  all  the  topics 
treated  of,  to  the  volume  itself,  a  careful  and  entire  perusal  of 
which  will  well  reward  the  labour,  and  which  we,  therefore,  strongly 
recommend.  The  manner  in  which  we  shall  present  these  extracts, 
will  render  any  analysis  of  the  work  superfluous  3  and  we  have 
only  to  express  our  hope  that  they  will  carry  to  the  minds  of  others 
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the  same  conviction  that  they  have  produced  on  our  own^  and  induce 
all  who  see  these  portions  to  turn  to  the  original  volume  from 
vhich  they  are  selected^  for  full  and  complete  satisfaction. 

'  Preface. 

*  The  following  pages  contain  such  further  arguments,  in  sup* 
port  of  the  expediency  of  permitting  the  colonisation  of  British 
subjects  in  India^  as  have  been  suggested  by  further  observation, 
inquiry,  and  reflection,  and  by  the  books  and  documents  which  have 
been  published,  or  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,,  since  the 
"  Inquiry**  was  written  (1820).  That  free  scope  will  soon  be  given 
to  the  industry  of  British  subjects  and  their  descendants,  in  India, 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  3  and  the  signs  of  the  times  sanction  the 
sanguine  anticipations  which  I  entertained,  on  that  subject,  eight 
years  ago. 

'  The  only  instance,  in  which  I  have  found  occasion  to  modify 
former  views  or  statements,  is  in  what  relates  to  the  condition  of 
the  Ryots,  which  appears  generally  to  approach  much  more  nearly 
to  that  of  tenants  at  will  than  to  that  of  privil^ed  occupants,  as 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be,  or  of  leasehold  farmers,  as  it 
was  predicted,  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  they  would  become. 

'  To  those  at  all  acquainted  with  this  controversy  it  is  needless 
to  say,  that  what  is  meant  by  the  colonisation  of  India,  is  something 
as  different  from  the  colonisation  of  Canada,  as  the  emancipation  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  differs  from  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks. 
It  never  was  imagined  that  any  part  of  the  r^undant  labouring  po- 
pulation of  England  or  Ireland  could  find  relief  by  emigrating  to 
India ;  but  that  British  landlords,  farmers,  traders,  and  artisans,  of 
every  description,  would  rapidly  and  indefinitely  advance  the  agri-* 
cultural  and  commercial  interests  of  India,  ^ve  stability  and  vigour 
\  to  the  local  government,  and  conciliate  the  attachment  while  they 
raised  the  character  of  the  native  inhabitants.  A  note,  however,  in 
'  The  Edinburgh  Review,'  (No.  XC.  p.  346,)  must  have  widely  dis- 
seminated a  singular  misapprehension  on  the  subject  of  the  coloni- 
sation of  India.  The  Reviewer  admits  that  the  author  of  a  work  on 
that  subject  is  "  right  in  point  of  principle.*' — "  But  he  has  prodi- 
giously exaggerated  its  importance.  A  few  land-speculators  might 
emigrate  to  India  3  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  there  can  be 
any  considerable  or  really  advantageous  emigration  to  a  country 
where  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  exceed  three  pence  a-day"  If  the 
Reviewer  can  show  that  I  calculated  on  the  emigration  of  a  single 
ploughman,  or  day-labourer,  or  point  out  wherein  I  have  overstated 
the  ^vanti^s  derivable  from  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  many  " 
Englishmen  already  in  India,  as  well  as  of  the  kind  of  emigrants 
intended  by  me,  and  generally  understood  by  all  who  enter  into  the 
discussion,  I  shall  admit  that  I  am  chargeable  with  exaggeration  ; 
but,  if  he  cannot,  it  will  be  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  Re-^ 
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viewer  has  not  ^^  prodigiously*'  under-xvX/tA  those  advantages,  and 
aaistaken  the  whole  ground  and  bearings  of  the  question.  In  con- 
ceding  the  **  principle/'  the  Reviewer  has  conceded  all  that  u  re« 
quired.  Nothing  more  is  required  than  that  Englishmen  should  be 
&ee  to  expend  their  own  money^  and  apply  their  own  ingenuity  and 
labour,  in  cultivating  the  resources  of  India.*  No  greater  or  more 
complicated  effort  is  required  from  the  British  Parliament,  than 
that  it  should  give  to  Englishmen  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  resort  to 
and  residence  in  India,  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases. 
Without  such  indispensable  protection,  no  Englishman  will  invest 
capital  in  agricultural*  or  manufacturing  speculations,  and  India 
may  continue  for  ever  stationary  in  we^th,  civilisation,  and  hap- 
piness. WUh  such  protection  no  man  can  presume  to  assign  limits 
to  the  advancement  of  which  that  neglected  portion  of  the  British 
empire  is  capable.  It  has  been,  well  observed  that,  '*  in  England, 
the  advantages  of  large  capital  are  evident  ^— in  all  our  large  un- 
dertakings, money  is  as  powerful  as  steam,  because,  like  that  power, 
we  are  enabled  to  confine  it,  and  to  apply  its  force  on  the  particular 
point  and  in  this  particular  direction  which  is  required.  But  take 
Irom  us  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  advantages  of  public  com- 
petition, which  bind  and  protect  our  capital,  and  money,  like  steam, 
becomes  impotent  as  smoke.*'t  The  writer  of  the  above  passage 
justly  glories  in  the  security  enjoyed  by  his  countrymen,  which  has 
g^ven  existence  to  so  many  miracles  of  comfort,  splendour,  magnifi- 
cence, and  power;  and  yet  there  is  a  dependency  subject  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  same  country,  from  the  Englishmen  resident  in  which, 
security  of  person  and  property,  the  only  foundation  of  all  pro-  . 
sperity,  is  withheld ! 

'  Onsihe  East  India  Company,  contidered  at  an  Organ  of  Qovem-^ 
Jk  ment  and  of  Trade. 

'  The  circumspection  with  which  the  work  of  British  legislation 
proceeds  has  seldom  been  more  signally  exemplified  than  in  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  India.  To  take  a  short  step  once  in' 
twenty  years  5  to  adventure  at  long  intervals  to  relax  and  untwist 
some  of  the  cords  of  monopoly ;  to  be  persuaded,  after  a  careful 
observation  of  the  phenomena  that  it  was  safe  and  expedient,  first, 
to  permit  private  merchants  to  ship  a  limited  quantity  of  goods  in 
the  Company's  ships — then  to  permit  an  unlimited  quantity  of  pri- 
vate goods  to  be  shipped  in  private  ships  of  not  less  than  350  tons 

*  *The  name  of  "Indifro planter"  may  miflead  someiuto  a  supposition 
that  Eaglishmen  are  proprietors  or  farmers  of  the  land  on  which  the 
indigo  plant  is  grotvn,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  be.  They  pro- 
cure the  plant  on  contract,  and  extract  the  colouring  matter,  in  which 
process  very  ]iii\eJLped  capital  is  requisite.  The  average  value  of  indigo 
annually  exported  from  Calcutta  is  2,500,000/.' 

t  "  Quarterly  Review,"  No.  LXXL,  p.  99,  on  Cornish  Mining  in  South 
America." 
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taikM^-Oen  to  permit  ships  of  e^en  a  smidlor  size  to  navigate 
the  eastem  seat— evince  a  degree  of  patience,  temperance,  and 
caation,  which  mnst  conciliate  the  moh  timid  and  satisfy  the  most 
prudent.  At  last  the  fulness  of  time  seems  to  be  come,  when  the 
nation  is  prepared  to  receive  arrangements,  founded  on  a  resolutioa 
that  the  East  India  Company  is  in  no  way  advantageous  as  a  codl- 
mercial  or  political  institution,  but  rather  an  expensive  incumbrance 
and  obstruction,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  removed. 

'  It  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  the  Company  has  long 
outlasted  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  or  in  the  fulfilment 
of  which  it  could  ever  usefully  participate.  The  first  voyages,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth's  charter,  partook  cf  the  romantic  character  of  an 
argonautic  expedition  *,  and  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  there 
was,  in  the  frame  of  the  society^  a  principle  of  vitality  which  sus* 
tained  them  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  own  fortunes  and  of 
national  revolution.  During  all  that  period  their  constitution  was 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  functions  -,  but,  after  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  several  countries  in  the  east  had  been  securely  esta* 
blished,  and  after  the  national  force  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  acquisition  of  territorial  power,*  the  genius  of  the  Company 
became  more  and  more  alien  and  repugnant  to  the  high  duties 
which  devolved  on  it.  Without  making  any  extraordinary  demand 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  might 
have  been  expected  about  the  year  1784 ;  still  more  naturally  in 
1793 ;  still  more  in  1813 ;  but,  though  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
war  with  France  affords  some  apology  for  the  feeble  half-measures 
of  those  days,  there  will  neither  be  that  nor  any  other  excuse  for 
inadequate  arrangements,  at  the  approaching  expiration  of  their  ex* ' 
elusive  privilc^;e8* 

'  If  any  doubts  remained  as  to  the  expediency  of  throwing  jopen 
the  tea  tiade,  they  were  removed  by  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee,  of  which  Lord  Lansdown  was  chairman,  in  18^1.  But« 
Dotwithstmiding  the  conclusive  nature  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  removal  of  restrictions,  the  impression  produced  by  it^is  less 
intense  than  that  which  results  from  the  violation  of  all  received 
doctrines,  and  of  all  logic,  exhibited  by  the  counter-evidence.  To 
read  proofs  of  the  superior  activity  and  economy  of  free  trade  is 
sometimes  tedious  and  superfluous ;  but,  when  the  monopolist  is  re-t 
quired  plainly  to  state  his  pretensions,  we  cannot  listen  to  them  with 
indifference :  they  provoke  our  impatience  to  correct  the  absurdity 

*  '  Assuredly  the  conquest  of  India,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in 
the  seven  years'  war  to  the  battle  of  Mabedpore,  never  could  have  been 
effected  without  national  fleets,  national  troops,  and  national  authority. 
Yet  we  are  informed  that  "  our  astonishment  will  be  increased  when  it  is 
added  that  tlus  great  conquest  was  made  not  by  the  collective  force  of  the 
fmtkm,  but  by  a  company  of  merchants," ''^mileolm's  Pol.  HUi.  of  Indian 
lib.i. 
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and  remedy  the  evil.  For  these  reasons,  I  extract  the  fbllowttig 
passages  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  as  being  more 
satisfactory  and  stimulating  than  anything  that  was  or  could  be 
advanced  on  the  other  side. 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  expensiveness  of  the  Company's  China 
ships,  from  their  being  "  constructed  for  war  and  for  political  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  trade,"  Mr.  Grant  observes  that  "  they  serve 
also  to  command  respect  for  the  nation  and  its  interests  throughout 
the  Indian  seas,  and  particularly  from  the  supercilious  and  despotic 
government  of  China.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Company's  inter- 
ests to  give  up  this  admirable  class  of  ships,  and  to  entrust  their 
valuable  China  commodities,  and  the  protection  of  their  interests  in 
the  eastern  seas,  to  a  parcel  of  small  ships  taken  up  fortuitously,  and 
for  a  single  voyage.*" 

'On  the  nature  of  the  ''respect"  thus  inspired  into  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  the  fruits  thereof,  he  says,  "  Although  the  English 
experience  a  full  share  of  the  haughtiness  and  insolence  with  which 
foreigners  are  generally  treated  while  in  China,  yet  the  Chinese 
themselves  can  no  more  conceal  their  dread  of  the  military  charac- 
ter and  power  of  the  British  nation,  than  they  can  deny  their  com- 
mercial preponderance  among  the  various  nations  who  visit  the  port 
of  Canton  for  trade  j  and,  whatever  advantages  the  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company  may  have  derived,  in  their  various  discussions 
with  the  Chinese  authorities,  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertain 
of  the  power  and  commercial  superiority  of  the  British  nation — ad- 
vantages to  which  the  present  state  of  the  whole  foreign  intercourse 
may  be  justly  ascribed ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  English 
in  China  are  considered  as  the  objects  of  wore  peculiar  jealousy; 
and  hence  their  whole  conduct  is  watched  with  more  scrupulous 
care." — "  The  Chinese  respect  the  wealth  and  property,  the  ships 
and  the  servants,  of  the  Company ;  and  that  respect  is  intimately 
connected  with  their  own  interest  -,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
at  all  equally  respect  an  individual,  though  having  the  commission 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain." 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  trade  of  Canton  is  conducted,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  through  the  medium  of  a  company  of  monopo- 
lists, called  the  Hong  merchants.  It  might  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Grant  would  speak  wilh  much  approbation  of  this  part  of 
Chinese  policy,  especisdly  as  the  profits  of  the  Chinese  Company 
are  not  fixed,  like  the  rate  of  dividend  of  the  English  Company,  but 
rise  and  fall  according  to  the  result  of  th^^ir  several  transactions.  It 
might  haveoccurred  to  him,  that,  whatever  could  be  said  for  or  against 
making  an  exclusive  Company  the  sole  channel  of  foreign  com- 
merce, was  equally  applicable  to  the  English  as  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
pany. If  the  English  Company  is  beneficial  to  the  English  nation, 
the  Chinese  one  must  become  more  so  to  the  Chinese  nation,  being 
composed^of  individuals  who  are  really,  and  not  nominally,  mer* 
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cliaiits;'  and,  if  the  Chinese  system  is  injiiri6u8»  the  English- system 
most  be  more  so.  Nevertbdess,  Mr.  Grant  thus  describes  and 
charabterises  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  Chinese : — ''  The  non- 
extension  of  the  sale  of  our  manufactures  in  China  may  indeed 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  charged  to  monopoly, — but  to  a  species 
of  it  now  unknown  in  Europe,  and  framed  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Restricting  foreigners  to  one  port,  they  will  only  aUow 
them  to  trade  with  one  Company  in  that  port,  consisting  of  eight 
or  ten  persons,  to  whom  all  the  foreign  trade  is  confined  in  sJt^- 
lute  monopoly ;  the  foreigners  not  being  permitted  to  trade  with 
any  other  Chinese,  nor  any  other  Chinese  to  trade  with  foreigaers, 
unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  monopoly  merchants,  called  the 
Hong." — '*  The  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  the 
strict  monopoly  against  its  own  subjects,  under  which  it  has  placed 
the  trade  of  foreigners  $  the  narrow  channel  through  which  that 
trade  has  its  entrance  into  the  country  ;  the  inadequacy  of  such  a 
channel  for  conveying  a  large  trade  to  distant  parts,  &c. — ^all  these 
formidable  hindrances  to  the  extension  of  British  commerce  in 
China  seem  to  be  quite  unknown  or  overlooked ;  but  tbey  are  all 
realities.'* — "  The  Chinese  Hong  fix  among  themselves  the  prices 
of  the  imports  they  receive  from  foreigners,  and  the  prices  of  the 
exports  they  furnish  to  them,  and,  therefore,  are  in  effect  the  ar- 
biters of  the  extent  of  foreign  trade.*' 

*  Now  for  the  contrast  between  the  barbarous  Chinese  monopoly 
and  the  refined  English  monopoly.  "  The  India  Company,**  says 
Mr.  Grant,  "  acts,  in  its  commercial  concerns  in  China,  as  an  indivi- 
dual :  it  has  an  unity  of  counsel  and  of  operation.  It  is  so  far  a 
match  for  the  Chinese  Campany,  the  Hong.  Its  imports  are  not 
depreciated,,  as  they  would  be  if  brought  in  by  various  individuals, 
each  going  to  market  for  himself  5  in  this  way  one  might  conti- 
nually offer  lower  than  another,  and  the  general  standard  of  the 
selling  price  of  imports  be  lowered.  In  the  purchase  of  goods  for 
exportation,  directly  the  contrary  might  be  expected  :  competition 
would  enhance  their  prices  ;  and  thus  the  trade,  both  in  imports  and 
exports,  be  turned  against  the  British  merchant,  by  the  number  of 
dealers.*' — "  The  Company,  from  public-spirited  motives,  have  long  ■ 
carried  on  a  large  trade  in  that  article  (woollens)  from  England  to 
Canton,  at  an  annual  loss  to  themselves  -,  that  is  to  say,  they  could 
carry  bullion  to  Canton  on  better  terms,  commercially  speaking, 
than  they  carry  woollens  ;  but,  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country,  they  submit  to  a  certain  loss  upon  the 
article  of  woollens,  taking  teas  in  barter  for  them,  and  being  indem- 
nified in  the  result  by  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  tea  in  this 
country.*' — "  We  cannot  get  the  Chinese  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
woollens  beyond  what  tbey  stood  at  a  remote  period,.when  wpollens 
were,  from  many  causes,  much  cheaper  in  this  ^untry  than  they 
are  now." 
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'  It  is  needleis  to  uukt  that  all  the  exoelleticieg  ascribed  td  the 
India  Company  must  be  possessed  by  the  Chinese  Company*  The 
latter,  doubtless,  are  careful  that  competition  shall  not  enhance 
prices  when  they  are  buyers, — as  of  woollens  from  the  English,  and 
of  te^  from  the  Chinese  producers ;  nor  lower  them  when  they  are 
sellers, — as  of  tea  to  the  English,  and  of  woollens  to  the  Chinese 
consumers.  They,  also,  frequently  ^'submit  to  a  certain  loss,"  to 
conciliate  men  in  authority,  *'  being  indemnified  in  the  result  by 
their  exclusive  privileges."  In  every  respect,  the  one  is  a  *'  match" 
for  the  other. 

'  The  quantity  of  tea  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  less 
than  25,000,000  of  pounds,  and  it  has  been  calculated,  that,  under 
a  free  trade,  allowing  two  ounces  per  week  to  each  adult,  it  ought 
to  be  upwards  of  60,000,000.  Suppose  it  should  only  be  increased 
to  50,000,000,  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  on 
the  augmented  value  of  the  export-cargoes  of  China,  would  amount 
to  vast  sums,  the  loss  of  which  may  be  considered  a  tax  without 
any  kind  of  compensation.  But  say  that  the  price  of  tea  has 
been  enhanced  only  one  shilling  in  the  |X)und  (whereof  sixpence  fbr 
duty)  on  ?0,000,000i.,  here  is  at  once  a  tax  of  1,000,000/.  per  annum, 
not  for  the  support  of  the  public  revenne,  but  of  an  exploded  and 
wasteful  system  of  monopoly. 

*  If,  then,  it  clearly  appears  expedient  to  throw  open  the  tea- 
trade,  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  is 
decided,  unless  it  should  be  found  that  in  their  political  capacity 
they  perform  functions  which  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for 
at  less  cost :  for  they  profess  their  inability  to  continue  and  to  trade 
in  concurrence  with  private  merchants  ^  so  that  the  mere  opening 
of  the  trade  would  be  equivalent  to  their  expulsion  from  it,  and  de- 
privation of  the  only  fund  for  paying  their  dividends.  ^*  It  cannot 
be  unknown,"  said  Mr.  Grant  to  the  Committee  of  1821,  "that  the 
stability  of  the  Company,  and  their  means  of  conducting  the  Indian 
administration,  at  present  entirely  depend  on  the  profits  of  the 
China  monopoly,  because  they  derive  no  income  whatever  from  the 
territory;" — "  so  that,  if  the  China  monopoly  were  now  to  fail, 
they  woidd  not  have  wherewithal  to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  Pro- 
prietors 3  the  Indian  territory  not  only  yielding  nothing  to  them, 
but  being  very  largely  in  debt." 

'Since  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1813,  the  increase  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  has  been  sufiicient  to  falsify  the  predictions  of  all 
the  witnesses  brought  forward  by  the  Company,  but  has  fallen  in- 
comparably short  of  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  trade  of 
agriculture  had  also  been  laid  open.  Without  colonisation  it  is 
impossible  that  any  considerable  augmentation  of  the  exportable 
productions  of  India,  or  of  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  can  ever  take  place  ;  and  with  colonisation  the  augmenta- 
tion of  both  is  incalculable.    Besides  indefinitely  improving  the 
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quality  of  the  commodities  whioh  now  constitute  the  list  of  exports^ 
aev  articles,  audi  as  coffee,  cocoa,  aa4  cochineal,  '^  might  be  made 
to  enrich  the  commerce  of  the  Ganges,  and  afford  a  return  invest- 
ment, understated  at  a  crore  of  rupees.*' 

'In  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1821,  it  is  stated 
that  the  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  India 
had  increased  from  870,177^.,  iu  1815,  to  3,053,741{.,  in  1819.  In 
the  tables  of  Caesar  Moreau,  I  find  the  increase  stated  only  at  from 
3,153,1901.  in  1815,  to  8,l»,647i.,  in  1823.  But  the  increase  of 
British  cotton  manufactures  exported  to  India  vms  from  143,41  IL, 
in  1815,  to  1,147,39S{.,  in  1833.  It  was  respecting  the  probable 
extension  of  the  demand  for  this  article  that  the  principal  dispute 
was  maintained ;  the  manufacturers  insisting  that  the  astonishing 
powers  of  machinery  enabled  them  to  produce  it  in  such  cheapness 
as  to  create  a  demand  for  it  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  while 
the  witnesses  for  the  Company,  civil  and  military,  strangers  to  the 
mysteries  of  trade,  but  presuming  on  what  they  considered  the 
indispensable  advantage  cf  local  knowledge,  pronounced  with  more 
solemn  confidence  that  the  few  wants  of  the  Natives  could  be  sup- 
plied at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  more  to  their  taste,  by  articles  of  their 
own  manufJMiture.  Some  specimens  of  the  testimony  then  recorded 
may  now  be  read  with  profit  and  amusement :  Such  a  scene  will 
never  be  rehearsed  again. 

'The  following  fieu^ts  exhibit  some  of  the  differences  which 
characterise  the  Company's  and  the  private  trade.  The  East  India 
sugar  imported  by  the  Company  fell  from  40,341  cwt.  in  1814,  to 
11,370  cwt.  in  1833;  while  the  quantity  imported  by  the  private 
trade  rose  from  9,608  cwt.  in  1814,  to  315,099  cwt.  in  1833. 
The  influence  of  the  Company's  commercial  residents  has  prevented 
the  superiority  of  the  private  trader  from  being  equally  conspicuous 
in  Beiigal  raw  silk ;  but  in  China  raw  silk,  while  the  quantity  im- 
ported by  the  Company  fell  from  138,336  lbs.  in  1814,  to  88,969  lbs. 
in  1833,  the  quantity  imported  by  the  private  trade  rose  from 
13,303  lbs.  in  1814,  to  133,706  lbs.  in  1833. 

*  Since  the  Company's  dividends  are  confessedly  levied  on  the 
people  of  England,  in  the  shape  of  artificially-enhanced  expenses 
and  profits,  and  are  less  than  a  moiety  of  the  tax  to  which  th'*ir 
monopoly  subjects  the  ikation :  since  it  is  admitted  that,  in  their 
commercial  capacity,  the  Company  are  positively,  and  negatively, 
a  great  evil,  it  would  follow  that  sentence  of  dissolution  cannot  be 
averted  but  by  showing  that  the  advantages  derived  from  them  iu 
their  political  character  are  proportionately  great.  And^  if  it  should 
indeed  be  found  that  the  latter  preponderate,  the  result  would  be 
without  a  parallel  in  any  age  or  country. 

'  One  advocate  for  the  Company  is  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  these  sacrifices  is  found,  not  in  any  peculiar  qua- 
lifications possessed  by  the  gentlemen  who,  by  dint  of  wealth,  con- 
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DexioDS>  and  longevity^  obtain  a  place  in  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence^ but  in  the  check  which  they  exercise  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  He  admits  that^  in  every  other  department 
of  Government,  the  strength  of  public  opinion  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  patronage  of  the  Crown ;  but,  so  indescri- 
bable and  incomprehensible  is  every  thing  relating  to  India,  where 
"  the  very  names  of  persons,  places,  and  things  are  as  foreign  to  the 
ear  as  confusing  to  the  sense  of  the  English  reader,'*  that  the 
control  of  Parliamentary  vigilance  and  public  discussion,  which,  -in 
all  other  matters,  is  invaluable  and  irresistible,  would,  in  respect  to 
Indian  questions,  from  indifference  or  ignorance,  either  fail -to 
prevent  abuses,  or  give  an  injurious  impulse  to  the  measures  of 
Administration.  He  admits  that  ''  the  Company,  by  ceasing  to  be 
rulers,  and  by  remaining  monopolists,  have  lost  the  consideratk>n 
which  belonged  to  their  former  character  -,  while  the  odium,  ever 
attached  to  the  latter,  has  been  increased.'*  Now,  Sir  John  Malcolm 
does  not  propose  that  they  should  resume  their  power,  or  relinquish 
their  monopoly,  but  only  that  means  should  be  contrived  for  giving 
to  men  who  have  served  with  distinction  in  India,  easier  access  to 
the  upper  seats  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Control  should  interpose  its  authority  less  frequently.  The  func- 
tions of  an  organ  so  constituted,  and  so  dearly  maintained,  he 
esteems  of  more  value  than  the  gratuitous  exertions  of  Parliament 
and  the  press. 

'  But  the  defects  of  such  a  scheme  are  obvious  and  incurable.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Board  of  Control  never  can  be  persuaded  to 
recede  an  inch  from  the  commanding  position  which  it  has  held  for 
many  years  :  its  tendency  must  rather  be  to  make  its  power  he 
felt  more  distinctly  and  diffusively  from  year  to  year.  In  proportion 
to  its  increased  familiarity  with  the  subject,  it  must  become  nrore 
interested  in  the  success,  and  more  practised  in  the  superintendence, 
of  its  own  plans  :  habit,  ambition,  duty,  the  strongest,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  honourable  nootives  of  human  conduct  must 
combine  to  make  it  identify  itself  more  and  more  with  the  success 
of  the  Indian  Government,  and  to  stand  forward,  in  the  eye  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  nation,  as  the  responsible  administrator. 
Secondly,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  men 
conscious  of  talent,  and  touched  with  a  generous  love  of  fame, 
could  consent  to  appear  in  so  degraded  a  theatre  -,  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  fatigue,  humiliation,  and  expense  of  the  first 
canvass,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  seems  to  consider  the  most 
difHcult  to  be  surmounted,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  total 
deprivation  of  consideration  and  dignity  in  the  ofiice  itself.  An 
office  in  which  talent  can  neither  find  its  appropriate  exercise  nor 
reward,  and  can  never  attract  to  itself  men  capable  of  influencing  the 
conduct  of  political  affairs.  Thirdly,  whatever  may  be  the  private 
respectability  of  individual  Directors,  their  want  of  power,  direct  or 
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indirect,  legal  or  moral,  renders  their  attempts  to  impel  or  restrain 
the .  movements  of  the  Board  of  Control  nugatory.  If  they  are 
independent  of  ministers,  and,  therefore,  free  to  express  their  real  sen- 
timents on  all  occasions,  ministers  are  as  completely  independent 
of  them,  and,  therefore,  under  no  obligation  to  pay  the  smallest 
.  attention  to  their  remonstrances,  provided  they  retain  the  support 
of  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  public.  The  opinions  of 
these  three  bodies,  right  or  wrong,  are  those  only  which  ministers 
acknowledge  as  a  check  on  their  proceedings.  Nor* are  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labour,  in  examining  questions  of 
Indian  policy,  by  any  means  so  great  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  would 
lain  persuade  us.  The  names  of  *'  things'*  may  be  translated,  and 
made  as  intelligible  to  ''the  English  reader**  as  they  are  to  the 
Native,  or  to  the  Englishman  who  has  spent  thirty  years  in  India. 
If  that  were  not  the  case,  how  did  Lord  Cornwaliis  and  Lord 
Wellesley,  in  the  first  week  of  their  administration,  take  into  their 
hands  the  reins  of  Government  with  as  much  confidence,  and  as 
much  skill  and  success,  as  if  they  had  been  nursed  and  dandled  into 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  India,  or  spent  days  and  nights  in 
their  acquisition  ?  How  are  such  facts  reconcilable  with  the  im- 
portance which  Sir  John  Malcolm  attaches  to  ''local  knowledge  3" 
an  importance  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
system,  and  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  supports  it  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  names  of  "  persons  and  places**  cannot  be  trans- 
lated, but  what  is  there  more  "confusing  to  the  sense**  in  the 
name  of  Tippoo  than  in  the  name  of  Buonaparte  ?  in  the  names  of 
Plassy,  Laswary,  and  Assye,  than  in  the  names  of  Blenheim,  Sala- 
manca, and  Waterloo  ? 

'Besides  the  futility  of  the  objection,  founded  on  the  foreign 
sound  of  Indian  words,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  objection  is  not 
applicable  to  the  British  community  in  India.  Their  knowledge  is 
not  acquired  through  the  spectacles  of  books,  but  by  local  observa- 
tion. Their  interest  in  the  subject  is  not  deadened  by  distance,  nor 
distracted  by  the  obtrusion  of  nearer  objects  and  louder  solicitations. 
Their  ability,  therefore,  to  assist  the  Parliament  and  people  of 
England,  in  thoroughly  understanding  the  circumstances  and 
interests  of  India,  is  indisputable.  To  give  to  them  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing  would  be  to  provide  the  most  effectual  and 
cheapest  security  against  local  mal-administration  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  establish.  But  Sir  John  Malcolm  goes  further,  in  quest  of 
a  check,  and  fares  worse.  He  shuts  the  mouth  of  the  Indian 
public,  and  leaves  open  (because  he  dare  not  propose  to  shut)  that 
of  the  English  public,  which,  by  his  own  showing,  is  disqualified 
for  the  task  of  usefully  commenting  on  the  affairs  of  India.  He 
also  leaves  to  Parliament  its  freedom  of  investigation  with  the 
same  acknowledgment  of  its  incompetence,  and  maintains,  at  an 
incalculable  expense,  an  establishment  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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controlling  the  Board  of  Control,  by  sending  up  probationary 
drnfts  of  paragraphs,  on  vhich  the  latter  *'  hold  the  pen  of  correc« 
tion/'  running  with  unlimited  freedom  and  absolute  authority  5  and 
we  may  imagine  with  what  spirit  an  unseen  controversy  is  sup- 
ported— ubi  iu  puhas,  ego  vapulo  tantum. 

'While  the  Indian  public  is  silenced  and  excluded,  and  that  of 
England  depreciated  and  distrusted,  it  is  evidently  the  object  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  to  give  to  men,  who  have  performed  apprpved 
services  in  India,  a  monopoly  of  claims  to  hold  high  office  con- 
nected with  the  Government  of  India,  both  in  England  and  in 
India.  Since  they  alone  have  a  true  understanding  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  know  how  far  and  in  what  instances  they  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  the  influence  of  principles  which  are  commonly 
held  to  be  of  universal  application,  a  certain  number  of  them  must 
be  active  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and,  since  the  Board 
must  be  counterpoisod  by  the  C^ourt,  another  party  of  them  must 
infallibly  be  Directors,  so  that  half  the  parterre  should  just  reflect 
the  other.  That  such  persons  should  be  considered  eligible,  accord- 
ing to  their  qualifications  and  opportunities  of  making  them  known^ 
for  high  office  in  every  department  of  Government  is  most  reasona- 
ble; but  that  they  should  be  esteemed  the  only  depositaries  of 
knowledge  regarding  India,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  East 
India  Company,  with  its  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade  and  its  legion 
of  clerks,  should  be  prolonged  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
comfortable  places  for  them,  wherein  they  are  to  assist  in  the  draft- 
ing of  despatches  which  may  not  be  adopted,  and  to  sign  despatches 
of  which  they  have  not  approved,  is  a  degree  of  extravagance  to 
which  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  will  never 
reconcile  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  whom,  in 
spite  of  their  alleged  incompetence,  the  decision  of  this  matter  will 
soon  be  committed. 

'  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  additional  experience  and 
more  maturity  of  judgment  have  betrayed  Sir  John  Malcolm  into  a 
desertion  of  the  right  path,  and  bewildered  him  in  a  maze  of 
error  and  empiricism.  On  the  subject  of  colonisation,  and  the 
revenue  and  judicial  systems,  the  few  opinions  which  he  formerly 
expressed,  were  founded  on  sound  and  recognised  principles  of 
policy  and  economy.  Now  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  that  central  light, 
and  painfully  gropes  his  way  amidst  barbarous  practices,  and  un- 
couth usages,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion, 
but  of  arresting  improvement,  excluding  reform,  and  perpetuating 
Ignorance  and  poverty. 

'  Like  every  other  advocate  for  the  Company,  Sir  John  Malcolm 
has  availed  himself  of  the  eagerness  with  which  objections  to 
placing  the  patronage  of  India  at  the  disposal  of  Ministers  are 
listened  to,  well  knowing  and  avowing  that  "  the  alana  taken  by 
the  public  at  the  transfer  of  the  patronage  now  enjoyed  by  the 
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Directors  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown>  has  hitherto  amiributed 
uuyre  than  all  other  considerations  to  the  preservation  of  the  Com- 
pany"  He  admits  that  'Mt  v/cvld  not  be  diificult  to  arrange^ 
without  much  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown^  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  appointments  of  writers  and  cadets  5  nor  is  it  of  much 
consequence  by  trhom  or  how  these  are  selected,  provided  means 
are  taken  to  insure  their  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications ; " 
so  that  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  quantity  of  patronage  which 
ministers  would  acquire  by  the  preferment  of  public  servants  tn 
India,  and  to  the  practicability  of  increasing  it  by  the  infringement 
of  regulations  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  These  he  exaggerates  be« 
yond  what  is  warranted  by  any  record  of  the  profligacy  of  ministers, 
or  the  endurance  of  the  public,  in  the  worst  of  times,  insisting  that, 
"  though  the  departments  abroad  were  defended  by  regulations  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  numerous  inroads,  nevertheless,  might  and 
WOULD  be  made  upon  them."  Upon  this  I  would  observe,  first, 
supposing  arrangements  made  for  placing  in  other  hands  than  those 
of  ministers  the  greater  part  of  the  patronage  of  appointment,  and 
that  the  attainment  of  the  requisite  qualifications  was  made  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  grant  of  the  appointment,  civil  and  military 
officers  would  continue  to  be,  as  they  are  now,  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  political  parties  which  prevail  in  England,  and  preferment 
would  continue  to  be  directed,  as  it  is  at  present,  by  the  mixed 
considerations  of  sincerity,  merit,  and  interest.  The  balancing  of 
these  cldms,  and  the  adjudication  on  each  case,  would  rest  with  the 
Governor- General,  whose  interest  as  well  as  duty  it  would  be,  first, 
to  insure  the  success  and  popularity  of  his  administration ;  next,  to 
attend  to  the  solicitations  of  friends  and  connexions,  as  far  as  might 
be  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  those  higher  objects.  In 
holding  this  course  the  Governor  General  would  be  seasonably 
encouraged  or  checked  by  the  voice  and  demeanour  of  the  commu- 
nity, on  whose  welfare,  satisfaction,  and  applause,  he  would  acutely 
feel  that,  after  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  his  present 
comfort  and  future  fiune  chiefly  depended.  The  distance  of  the 
scene,  too,  instead  of 'being  favourable  to  the  enterprises  of  minis- 
terial rapacity,  would  further  protect  him  against  pressing  interfer- 
ence from  England,  and  afford  him  various  grounds  of  resistance 
to  improper  applications.  Secondly,  all  the  means  of  defence 
against  mal-administration,  possessed  by  our  West  Indian  colonies, 
in  a  free  press,  representative  assemblies,  and  absentee  proprietors, 
having  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  may  be  enjoyed  in  India, 
the  first  immediately,  the  rest  when  the  fruits  of  colonisation  shall 
be  sufficiently  mature.  The  local  press  would  be  abundantly  able 
to  cope  with  such  abuses  as  the  multiplication  of  useless  places, 
sinecures,  and  pensions ;  and,  as  to  thrusting  strangers  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  service,  against  the  plain  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  against  the  obvious  interest  of 
the  whole  Service^  though  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
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insinuate  that  such  unjust  and  illegal  acts  would  be  committed  and 
tolerated,  I  am  far  from  thinking  so  injuriously  either  of  Ministers, 
or  of  those  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  resist  such  proceedings. 
Thirdly,  in  every  department  of  Government,  civil,  military,  judicial, 
and  ecclesiastical,  the  purity  of  administration  has  long  been,  and 
still  is,  progressively  increasing.  The  candidates  for  office,  high 
and  low,  possess  superior  qualifications ;  the  claims,  of  merit  and 
approved  service  are  more  respected ;  the  restraints  on  the  abuse  of 
patronage  better  defined  and  more  effectual.  These  improvements 
may  be  traced  to  the  working  of  our  free  institutions,  and  to  that 
publicity  which  is  the  animating  principle  of  all  responsibility;  and 
one  immediate  source  of  them  has  been  the  reports  of  commis- 
sioners, who  have  been  from  time  to  time  appointed,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  inquire  into  the  modes  of  transacting  business,  and  to 
suggest  remedies  for  whatever  evils  were  found  to  exist.  It  is 
amidst  accumulating  evidence  of  the  most  earnest,  active,  and 
effectual  exertions  to  promote  virtue  and  discountenance  vice,  to 
abate  monopolies,  and  facilitate  competition,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm 
advocates  the  prolonged  existence  of  an  institution  which  is  itself 
the  most  enormous  abuse  which  has  been  suffered  to  remain.  He 
has  more  faith  in  the  wisdom,  public  spirit,  and  efficiency  of  an 
institution  which  he  confesses  it  would  be  insanity  to  propose  to 
establish,  and  which  taxes  the  people  of  England  at  disci»etion,  while 
it  excludes  them  from  the  vast  field  of  Indian  agriculture,  than  in 
the  majesty  and  vigilance  of  Parliament,  the  integrity  of  courts  of 
justice^  and  the  ceaseless  energy  of  public  opinion. 

'  Oh  the  Permanence  of  our  Dominion  in  India. 

'There  is  no  material  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  subversion  of  our 
power  in  India.  All  agree  that  it  has  no  root  in  the  affection  of  the 
people,  that  it  subsists  by  their  distrust  of  each  other,  and  dread  of 
our  superiority  in  the  field,  while  the  progress  of  our  system,  in 
producing  universality  of  depression  is  continually  supplying  motives 
of  union  against  the  common  enemy ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  modes  of  treatment  recommended  under  these  alarming 
and  critical  circumstances, — the  advocates  of  colonisation  contending 
that  the  observance  of  that  policy  would  gradually  afford  all  the 
elements  of  national  greatness,  industry,  knowledge,  assimilation, 
and  a  combination  of  efforts  towards  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare  3  the  opponents  of  that  policy  avowing,  more  or  less  directly, 
that  they  consider  it  preferable  to  forego  its  benefits,  and  to  incur 
the  daily  risk  of  rebellion,  rather  than  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
measures  which  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  discontinuance  of  the 
political  connexion  between  India  and  England. 

'  A  handful  of  foreigners  sweep  into  the  Exchequer,  and  divide 
among  themselves,  nearly  the  entire  net  produce  of  the  land  and 
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hbcmr  of  a  country  oontaining  six  times  the  population  of  Grreat 
Britain.  '  Tfae  Natives  al«  considered  incapable  and  unworthy  to 
hold  any  but  the  lowest  offices^  civil  and  military,  and  by  exclusion 
are  rendered  more  incapable  and  untrustworthy;  while  every  pre« 
caution  is  used  to  prevent  a  springing  up  of  a  community  of  interest 
and  feeling  between  them  and  the  foreigners,  for  which  purpose  the 
latter  are  prohibited  from  employing  their  skill,  or  investing  their 
capital,  as  farmers  or  proprietors  of  land,  and  encouraged  or  con- 
strained to  transfer  their  accumulated  savings  to  their  own  country. 
In  this  manner  is  India  debarred  from  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and 
Subjected  to  a  continual  dnun  of  its  scanty  store,  in  the  payment  of 
an  annual  public  and  private  tribute  of  about  three  millions. 

*  The  profits  of  the  cultivator  out  of  his  half  of  the  produce  are 
barely  sufficient  for  bis  subsistence,  the  other  half  of  the  produce 
being  paid  directly,  or  through  the  hands  of  a  Zemindar,  to  Govern* 
xnent.  The  share  of  Government,  therefore,  coincides  with  the 
landlord's  rent,  as  Was  acknowledged  by  the  Madras  Board  of 
Revenue,  in  their  letter  of  the  28th  of  January,  1813. 

'  Such  being  the  proportion  in  which  the  produce  is  divided  be* 
tween  the  cultivator  and  the  Government,  we  may  judge  of  the 
generosity  which  has  assigned  to  the  Natives  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  ploughing,  irrigating,  narrowing,  sowing,  and  reaping  \  of  being 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But  the  intermediate  profits 
incident  to  the  realisation  of  the  Government  share  have  also  been 
relinquished  to  them,  because  it  was  found  that  to  permit  English- 
men (servants  of  the  Company)  to  be  concerned,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  management  of  land,  was  to  place  their  interest  at 
variance  with  their  duty,  in  exacting  the  uttermost  farthing  for  the 
benelSt  of  the  state. 

'  The  effect  of  colonisation  in  facilitating  to  the  Natives  access 
to  the  offices  of  honour  and  profit,  results  from  its  tendency  to 
communicate  to  them  the  requisite  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, and  to  impart  to  Government  a  consciousness  of  stability  and 
power  :  for,  until  the  Natives  are  duly  qualified  for  high  office,  they 
ought  not  to  be  employed,  and  until  Government  feels  confidence 
in  its  own  strength,  they  will  not  be  employed.  The  idea  of  com- 
pensation for  such  proscription,  though  often  mentioned,  cannot  be 
entertained  without  involving  a  contradiction  :  in  considerable 
offices  power  and  wealth  are  indbpensable,  and  Government  will 
never  give  the  latter  to  those  whom  they  deem  unworthy  of  the 
former. 

'  The  only  person  who  proposes  the  immediate  advancement  of 
the  Natives  to  all  but  the  very  highest  offices,  is  Colonel  Walker. 
"  The  admission  of  the  Natives  to  offices  of  honour  and  profit/'  he 
observes,  "  is  the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  be  effectually  con- 
ciliated.    It  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  will  ever  be  satisfied  with 
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merely  having  their  property  secured,  while  all  the  paths  of  honour* 
able  ambition  are  shut  against  them.  This  mortifying  exclusion 
stifles  talents,  humbles  family  pride,  and  depresses  all  but  the  weak 
and  worthless."— ••''  The  Romans,  whose  business  was  conquest, 
and  who  extended  their  yoke  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  may  be  safely  taken  as  guides  in  the  art  of  holding  nations 
in  subjection.  That  wise  people  alway&  left  a  great  share  di  the  ad-« 
ministration  of  the  countries  they  subdued  in  the  hands  of  the  na«» 
tives.*'  But  the  questions  obviously  occur,  did  not  that  wise  people 
invariably  colonise }  Did  they  think  it  wisdom  to  prevent  the 
natives  ftom  benefiting  by  the  example  of  Roman  industry  and 
intelligence,  and  to  mock  them  with  *'  the  exclusive  pos-< 
session  and  enjoyment  of  the  land,*'  while  they  gathered  its  net 
produce  into  their  own  granaries  ?  Did  not  one  of  their  wisest  men: 
say.  Quid  hodi^  esset  imperium  nin  salubris  providentia  victos  per* 
miscuis9et  victoribui  ?  We  may,  indeed,  not  only  follow  them  as 
guides,  but  cannot  safely  refuse  to  do  so  $  but  to  abolish  the  restric- 
tions on  the  employment  of  Natives,  while  they  are  continued  on 
colonisation,  would  not  be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Romans, 
nor  of  any  other  people,  ancient  or  modern. 

*  Colonisation  being  the  foundation  of  all  improvement,  its  im» 
portance  is  greatly  undervalued,  if  it  be  stated  as  an  alternation  of 
other  expedients,  as  in  the  following  passages  from  Sir  Henry 
Strachey's  Reply  to  Queries : — '*  Considering  the  (judicial)  system 
prospectively,  it  does  appear  to  me  to  have  a  tendency,  though 
slowly,  to  enlighten  the  Natives,  to  introduce  European  science  and 
literature  among  them.  When  these  come  to  be  diffused,  which, 
unless  we  either  colonise,  or  adopt  some  plan  of  national  education 
in  India,  must  take  a  long  time,  then  I  conceive  that  true  English 
spirit,  and  the  assertion  of  individual  independence,  will  at  the  same 
time  appear  3  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  present  form  of  government,  or  any  other  in  which  the 
people  have  no  share,  can  be  perfectly  secure." — ''  It  b  a  radical 
^vil  in  the  constitution  of  our  Government  that  we  are  a  distinct 
race  from  the  people  :  so  far  removed  from  them  in  habits,  in  taste, 
in  sentiment,  that  with  difHculty  we  maintain  any  useful  intercourse 
with  them.  For  this  evil  palliatives  only  can  be  applied.  I  can 
suggest  no  means  of  curing  it,  except  our  colonising  or  employing 
the  Natives  in  high  offices."  In  all  Sir  Henry  Strachey*s  writings, 
we  find  principles  which  harmonise  with  and  conduct  to  the  ob- 
servance of  colonial  policy  5  but  here,  and  here  only,  we  find  an 
express  recommendation  to  it. 

On  the  Landed  Tenures  and  Land  Tax  of  India. 

•  The  superiority  of  Europe  over  Asia  in  wealth  and  knowledge, 
in  arts  and  arms,  has  been  justly  attributed  to  the  difference  in  their 
tended  tenures,  and  in  the  sources  of  their  public  revenue.    In 
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Europe^  kcd  U  the  property  of  in£vi(luAls>  cultlvalied  hj  tlSem'J^ 
telveA,  or  by  tenants^  holding  for  $k  certain  nmnber  of  year8>  and 
paying  a  fixed  annual  rent ;  and  all  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  are  id 
wdl  defined  as  to  leave  to  every  man^  after  euch  deductions^  the 
clear  fruits  of  his  own  labour.  Individuality  and  security  of  pro^ 
perty  being  the  greatest  spurs  to  industry,  wealth  aceumulates^ 
invention  is  excited,,  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  widely  dif« 
fused^  and  every  effort  of  genius  well  appreciated  and  rewarded; 
The  public  revenue,  being  thus  derived  from  the  contributions  iii 
individuals,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  regulated  in  its  amount^ 
whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  by  a  regard  to  their  interests 
find  feelings.  In  influencing  the  financial  proceedings  of  Govern* 
ment,  the  richest  individuals,  and  especially  those  ndio^  wealth  1$ 
most  visible  and  permanent,  the  proprietors  of  land«  have  the  great* 
est  weight,  and,  in  protecting  their  own  rents  from  encroachment, 
throw  the  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption  and  transfers  of  propertyi 
where  moderation  is  soon  taught  by  its  p^pable  effect  in  augment* 
ing  the  aggregate  contribution.  This  influence  of  wealth  re-acts  ae 
the  greatest  incitement  to  its  acquisition  ;  the  largest  fortune^  are 
considered  the  standard  by  which  the  magnitude  of  all  beneath  them 
should  be  estimated, — ^the  scale  by  which  they  should  regulate  theit 
ambition, — the  goal  to  which  they  should  direct  their  efforts. 

'  In  Asia  all  these  circumstances  are  reversed.  The  rent  of  aU 
land  being  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  his  subjects  have  neither 
interest  nor  influence  in  fixing  the  amount  or  directing  the  appro- 
priation of  his  revenue.  It  is  always  maintained  at  the  highest 
possible  amount,  subject  to  no  changes  but  what  it  may  undergo 
from  being  more  or  less  incumbered  by  anticipations.  But,  while 
his  subjects  see  him,  with  indifference,  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own,  while  they  pay,  without  murmuring,  the  accustooied  assess** 
ments  and  transit  duties,  and  look  upon  a  certain  degree  of  fraud 
and  extortion  in  every  such  transaction  as  part  of  the  Immutable 
order  of  nature,  they  will  sometimes  resist  an  unusual  direct  tax, 
though  light  in  its  amount  and  applied  to  useful  purposes  on  the 
spot,  such  as  a  house-tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Chowkedaree, 
or  police  establishment,  as  they  would  an  attack  on  their  religion. 
The  only  road  to  eminence  is  through  the  favour  of  the  Prince  ^  and^ 
wealth  being  without  influence  or  security,  there  is  neither  induce* 
ment  to  exert  skill  and  industry  in  acquiring  it,  nor  to  display  judg* 
ment^  taste,  and  liberality  in  its  expenditure.  If  it  is  not  hoarded,  it  is 
laid  out  in  the  maintenance  of  idle  retainers,  in  bribes  and  super** 
stilus  oblations.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  no  man  can  say> 
that,  after  satisfying  certain  demands,  the  rest  of  the  produce  shall 
be  his  own  :  for  not  only  are  the  demands  variable  but  the  interests 
in  the  produce  are  so  complicated,  that  each  has  but  an  ill-defined 
ikare  in  the  general  result.  The  redundance  of  rural  population  is 
common  to  every  country  in  which  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
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skill  are  in  their  infancy  $  but  in  Asia  obstacles  of  a  peculiar  nature 
•re  opposed  to  improyement  by  the  inextricable  confusion  in  the 
tenures. 

'  The  first  step  to  improvement  is  by  a  perpetual  limitation  of  the 
Government  demand  to  create  a  body  of  proprietors  j — the  next,  to 
encourage  those  proprietors  to  purchase  upwards  from  Govern- 
inenty  and  downwards  from  those  holding  under  them  their  several 
interests^  in  the  use  and^  produce  of  the  land,  so  as  to  ^ve  them  an 
exclusive  property  in  a  smaller  extent  of  surface,  and  to  enable  them 
to  cultivate  such  estates  by  hired  labour  or  by  contract.  Suppose 
the  land-tax  redeemed,  and  all  beneath  them  in  the  condition  of 
tenants  at  will  (of  whom  there  are  multitudes  in  every  part  of  India), 
the  proceJS^hich  will  ultimately  be  pursued  in  enlarging  the  size 
of  farms,  and  substituting  a  skilful  for  a  slovenly  agriculture,  will 
be  that  which  has  been  exemplified  in  several  districts  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  magnificent  operations  on  the 
vast  estate  of  Sutherland.  In  Ireland  these  changes  are  proceeding 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  attended  with  considerable  iuconvenience ; 
but  in  India  there  would  be  less  reason  to  apprehend  such  conse- 
quences ;  first, — ^because  the  number  of  European  proprietors  would 
be  small  compared  with  that  of  Native  proprietors,  on  whose  estates 
the  changes  would  follow  more  tardily ;  secondly, — several  years 
must  elapse  before  the  European  proprietors  could  collect*a  sufiicient 
number  of  practical  data  whereon  to  ground  their  calculations; 
thirdly, — tbere  would  be  a  concurrent  demand  for  labourers  in  the 
establishment  of  manufactories,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands ',  fourthly, — ^gradual  conformity  to  European  habits  will  abate 
the  practice  of  early  marriages  among  the  Natives,  as  well  as  that 
of  squandering  their  fortunes  on  the  pomp  of  nuptial  ceremonies ; 
finally, — as  the  European  proprietors  would  have  the  best  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  Native 
population,  so  it  would  be  their  obvious  interest  to  use  every  effort 
to  improve  their  condition,  conciliate  their  attachment,  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

'  In  effectuating  these  improvements,  the  agency  of  British  en- 
terprise, skill,  industry,  and  capital,  is  indispensable.  In  India,  as 
in  Siberia,  '^  the  importation  of  industry*  is  the  only  plan  whereby 
an  increased  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  soil  can  be  created  and 
supplied,  and  whence  motives  and  means  can  originate  for  reducing 
the  present  complexity  of  tenures' to  the  simple  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

*  The  effects  hitherto  produced  by  the  permanent  settlement  in 
Bengal,  though  far  short  of  what  were  predicted  from  it,  have  not 
been  such  as  to  detract,  in  the  smallest  degree,  fi'om  the  certainty 
of  the  proposition, — that  -a  limitation  in  perpetuity  of  the  Govern- 
ment demand,  as  being  the^r«/  step  toward  the  introduction  of  the 
ydo%%  advantageous  system  of  property,  must  and  will,  ultimately. 
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be  established  throughout  all  our  possessions*  The  income  of  the 
Zemindars  has^  on  an  average,  been  tripled,  by  an  addition  of  30 
per  cent,  to  the  rents  collected  by  them  from  the  Ryots ;  a  secure 
investment  for  capital  has  been  provided ;  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country^  and  the  produce  of  the  revenue  from  customs,  excise,  salt^ 
and  stamps^  have  been  increased. 

'  On  this  pointy  as  on  so  many  others.  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  chang-^ 
ed  his  opinions  for  the  worse.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Political 
History  of  India,'  he  *'  imagines  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  man  who  reflects  seriously  on  the  subject,  but  that  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  revenue,  and  the  introduction  of  the  judi* 
cial  regulations,  have  already  been  attended  with  great  benefit; 
that  the  character  of  this  system  is  progressive  improvement,  and 
that  its  success  has  been  suflScient  to  prevent  disappointment  to 
those  who  take  a  rational  and  comparative  view  of  that  good  which 
can  be  produced  by  any  human  institution."  In  the  second  edition^ 
he  pronounces,  as  decidedly,  that  the  objections  of  Colonel  Wilks 
to  a  permanent  settlement  ''  have  never  been  successftdly  contro* 
vert»l  ;'*  that  it  has  occasioned  disappointment,  and  that  '*  it  is  now 
admitted,  by  its  warmest  advocates,  to  have  been  too  much  hur- 
ried, and  to  have  been  adopted  with  very  incomplete  information/ 
both  as  to  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  countries  settled,  and  to 
the  various  claims,  rights,  and  relations  of  its  inhabitants.'*  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Colonel  Wilks,  viz.  that  it  '*  shuts 
out  improvement,"  we  have  seen  that,  in  Bengal,  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  increased  cultivation  and  productiveness  of  all  other 
faxes  :  that  ^*  it  is  probable,  nay,  certain,  the  land  tax  will  dimi- 
nish ;  "  that  tax  has  been  collected  in  Bengal  with  greater  fecility* 
than  ever,  and  with  scarcely  any  defalcations :  that  being  ''  an  irre- 
vocable law,"  it  is  "  allowing  a  political  nullity ;"  it  is  such  a  nullity 
as  was  allowed  by  the  Act  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax  in 
1798^ — an  Act  which  could  not  be  infringed  without  violating  the 
strongest  sanctions  which  can  make  a  law  sacred.  With  respect  to 
the  *'  resources  "  of  Bengal,  the  jumma  fixed  by  the  perpetiud  set- 
tlement was  higher  than  the  average  sum  collected  during  the 
whole  anterior  period ;  and,  with  respect  to  "  the  various  claims, 
rights,  and  relations  of  its  inhabitants,"  they  were  not  determined 
nor  affected  by  the  mere  renunciation  by  Government,  in  favour  of 
the  Zemindars,  of  all  surplus  collections  which  they  might  be  en- 
titled to  make  beyond  a  specified  amount.  Not  content  with  re* 
tracting  his  former  commendations  of  the  Cornwallis  institutions. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  sets  his  face  agdnst  all  reformatory  principles 
and  arrangements,  thinking  that  '*  the  Natives  may  be  as  happy  and 
as  prosperous,  under  systems  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  aa 
under  those  we  would  introduce  to  meet  our  own  convenience,  and 
our  ideas  of  amelioration." 

'  The  only  laws  which  are  irrevocable  are  the  immutable  princh» 
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ides  pf  juBti[(ie^  which,  being  of  divine  af^intfiaebt/OOCistiiuttf 
the  foundation  and  authority  of  all  human  institutions.  Where 
these  are  not  involved^  one  generation  cannot  predude  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  of  a  succeeding  generation  in  framing  arrange- 
ments of  public  utility,  whether  respecting  the  form  of  govern* 
ment,  or  the  extent  and  remuneration  of  public  establishments* 
Butj  if  a  former  generation  had  made  a  distribution  of  the  public 
lands,  under  a  conviction  that  the  direct  and  indirect  contributions 
of  such  proprietors  would  vastly  exceed  all  that  could  be  derived 
from  their  cultivation  by  any  system  of  agency  or  contract :  or, 
to  come  nearer  to  the  actual  circumstances,  if  a  former  generation, 
finding  the  public  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  hereditary  con- 
tractors, without  skill,  industry,  or  integrity,  had  determined  to 
convert  them  into  proprietors,  by  fixing,  for  ever,  the  rents  paya- 
ble by  them,  at  an  amount  exceeding  the  average  of  their  pay- 
inents  during  the  last  thirty  years,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
their  lands  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  if  they  failed  to 
discharge  their  annual  rent,  the  infringement  of  such  compact  by  a 
succeeding  feneration  would  be  an  act  of  equal  folly  and  injustice* 
These  considerations  did  not  occur  to  Colonel  Wilks,  when  he  de- 
clared the  perpetual  settlement  to  be  ''  a  political  nullity ;"  nor  to 
the  author  of  the  following  passage,  in  a  despatch  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  : — '^  When  institutions  contain  within  themselves  a 
Corrective  principle,  the  imperfections  which  may  adhere  to  their 
original  formation  are  of  comparatively  little  importance,  because 
they  are  susceptible  of  gradual  improvement  3  but  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  proposed  permanent  settlement,  institutions  are  irrevo- 
cable and '  unalterable,  prudence,  circumspection,  and  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  generally  inculcated 
upon  those  whose  province  it  is  to  direct  and  superintend  their 
establishment."  By  the  perpetual  settlement  nothing  was  made 
*'  irrevocable  and  unalterable,"  but  the  rights  of  individuals  to  their 
estates,  those  individuals  continuing  liable  to  every  future  tax 
which  should  not  fall  exclusively  on  the  rent  of  landlords,  but 
^quallv  affect  every  description  of  property.  To  engage  to  respect 
such  rights  seems  rather  to  require  an  instinctive  impulse  of  com- 
mon sense  than  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  circumspection  and 
deliberation  :  to  such  an  institution  no  "  corrective  principle  "  can 
be  imagined,  for  the  rights  cannot  be  held  too  sacred,  and  no  le- 
gislative power  is  excluded,  except  that  of  decreeing  a  wanton 
confiscation. 

*  By  Reg.  XLVIII.  of  1793,  the  collectors  were  required  to  pre* 
pare  and  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  quinquennial  registers 
of  estates  paying  revenue  to  Government,  and  (annual)  registers 
of  intermediate  mutations  in  landed  prc^rty.  By  subs^uent 
Regulations,  other  Registers  relating  to,  and  exempt  from,  the 
payment  of  revenue^  were  required  -,  but  they  aU  remained  nearly 
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:liib|wrstife.  VefSr  few  svfch  registers  vefe  evar  {ireparecl ;  aiid> 
as  the  &ilure  was  ascribed  io  the  want  of  sufficient  office  establish- 
ments, the  judge  and  collector  of  each  ZiUah  were,  in  1617>  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  with  the  Register  for  their  secretary,  and 
adequate  establishments,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  similar  duties 
•in  a  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  manner.  These  Record 
Committees  record,  compile,  and  transmit  to  the  Presidency  Record 
Committee,  statements  and  reports  respecting  revenue  settlements, 
individual  or  conjunct  tenures,  and  all  manner  of  statistical  infor- 
mation. But  the  question  is,  what  has  been  the  value  of  their 
labours  compared  with  the  cost)  What  has  been  their  influence. 
on  the  statistical  condition  of  the  country,  and  on  the  territorial 
:iievenue  ?  How  much  nearer  have  they  brought  us  to  the  desidera>- 
:led  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  ?  In  what  degree  have  they 
tended  to  give  simplification  and  validity  to  tenures  ?  To  these 
jobjects,  the  avowed  ends  of  their  institution,  they  have  contributed 
nothing.  If  the  inefficient  quinquennial,  and  other  register  regula- 
tions, had  not  been  disturbed  from  their  slumber,  some  lacs  of 
mpees  might  have  been  saved  which  have  been  spent  on  these 
Record  Committees  without  the  return  of  any  advantage  whatever. 
Taking  the  expense  of  each  Committee  at  only  250  rupees  per 
month,  the  expense  of  fifty-four  Committees  for  ten  years  will 
amount  to  upwards  of  17  lacs  of  rupees.  Yet  the  absolute  waste 
of  a  much  greater  sum  would  be  nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of 
time  during  which  a  better  system  might  have  been  in  operation—^ 
one  which  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  individual  property  in  land, 
and  the  application  of  British  skill  to  its  cultivation. 

'  I  know  not  what  evidence  there  is  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
public  officers,  to  render  rents  uniform ;  but  there  is  good  ground 
for  their  impatience  of  interminable  investigations  and  unprofitable 
accuracy.  It  is  Government  which  desires  to  render  that  fixed 
which  is  in  its  nature  variable,  and  to  disturb  the  natural  level  of 
[Hrivate  contracts  by  the  interposition  of  public  authority.  While 
Government  persevere  in  this  course  of  minute  inspection  of,  and 
continual  tampering  with,  landed  property,  (if  such  a  thing  can  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  non-permanently  settled  provinces,  where  it  is 
iso  confusedly  divided  between  the  cultivators  of  various  ranks  and 
Government,)  and  prevent  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  unlicensed 
British  subjects  from^  being  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
the  manufacture  of  its  nide  produce,  no  lapse  of  time  nor  any 
daboration  of  detailed  enactments  will  ever  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,  or  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
Native  inhabitants. 

On  the  Judicial  System, 

*The  same  change  in  the  landed  tenures,  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  improvement,  is  no  less  indispensable 
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to  the  pi^uetion  of  that  amelioration  in  the  judicial  system  which 
is  implied  in  diminished  litigation,  greater  precision  in  the  Jaws, 
and  a  more  able  administration  of  them.  At  present  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  public  revenue  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  judicial  establishments  than  can  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
country ;  but,  if,  by  trenching  still  farther  on  the  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  other  departments,  the  number  of  tribunals  were  doubled, 
and  every  Judge  a  Mansfield,  the  effect  on  the  happiness  of  the 
people  would  be  inconsiderable.  The  sum  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  vice,  would  not  be  sensibly  diminished ;  the  rights  of  the  Ryots, 
who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  would  remain 
equally  inscrutable ;  the  disputes  between  borrowers  and  lenders 
equally  numerous  and  perplexed.  When  the  Zillah  Courts  were 
established,  in  1793,  Sir  Henry  Strachey  observes  that  "the  Judges 
and  Registers  were  soon  overloaded  with  suits.  I  will  not  here 
dwell  upon  the  claims  without  end  to  land  of  every  description,  I 
say  nothing  of  the  suits  concerning  rent-free  land,  and  the  boundary 
disputes  which  no  labour  can  unravel.  I  proceed  to  mention  that 
the  nature  of  the  land  tenures  in  Bengal  gives  rise  to  innumerable 
suits  among  the  cultivators" 

'  Sir  Henry  Strachey  observes : — *'  The  remedy  I  propose  for  the 
defects  I  have  stated  is  the  establishment  of  more  Courts,  composed 
of  Natives,  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  our  regulations.  Let  the  Native  Judges  be  well  paid,  and  they 
will  do  the  duty  well :  of  this  I  feel  the  strongest  conviction.  The 
expense  would  be  little  or  nothing,  as  the  fees  might  defray  the 
whole,  though  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  Native  Judges  liberal 
salaries.'* — "  If  the  powers  of  the  Moonsifo  were  only  extended  to 
the  decision  of  suits  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  rupees,  (the 
limit  of  the  Register's  authority  at  present,)  the  institution  fee 
alone  would,  I  conceive,  form  an  ample  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  Native  Judges  and  their  omlah.  When  I  speak  of  a  liberal 
salary  for  a  Native  Judge,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  some- 
what less  than  one-tenth  of  the  salary  of  the  European  Judge*  It 
is  my  opinion  that  all  the  judicial  functions  of  Bengal  might 
gradually  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Natives,  if  such  were  the 
pleasure  of  the  Company  -,  and  that  the  business  would  be  as  well 
conducted,  under  the  Regulations,  by  the  Natives  as  by  the  Euro- 
peans,— in  some  respects  better, — and  at  one-tenth  of  the  expense.** 
— "To  transact  one  quarter  of  the  judicial  business  by  European 
agency  is  impossible.  If  all  the  Company's  servants  were  employed 
in  judicial  offices,  still  the  drudgery  would  fell  upon  the  Natives. 
The  advantage,  in  point  of  economy,  of  employing  the  Natives 
is  self-evident.  The  plan  might  be  contracted  or  adopted  to  any 
extent.  Suppose  a  portion,  for  instance  half,  of  the  subordinate 
offices  in  the  judicial  departments,  (I  mean  those  of  Regbter  and 
assistant,)  as  they  fall  vacant^  were  to  be  filled  with  Natives^  with 
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.-allowBDces  of  two  or  three  hundred  rui>ees  to  each/ that  is  to  Btkj, 
less  than  half  the  presenc  salaries  and  emoluments,  it  would  soon 
.be  found  that  the  Natives  are  fit  for  the  office  of  Judge.  We 
^ould  have  a  respectable  class  of  Natives,  who  would,  in  some 
degree,  assimilate  with  us,  and  would  form  a  link  of  connexion 
between  us  and  the  body  of  the  people.** 

'  The  repugnance  universally  entertained  by  the  Natives  of  India, 
both  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo,  to  the  taking  of  a  judicial  oath,  is 
well  known,  though  the  grounds  of  their  objection  have  never  been 
clearly  stated.  Their  total  want  of  power  to  bind  the  conscience 
and  extract  true  evidence  is  as  generally  acknowledged  ^  and  in- 
effectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  evU  by  enacting 
severer  punishments  for  perjury,  and  by  seeking  for  more  impres- 
sive forms  of  administering  them.  The  true  remedy,  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  slow  effects  of  religious  in- 
struction, seems  to  be  by  permitting  all  classes  to  give  evidence 
unsworn,  to  remove,  or  at  least  greatly  diminish,  the  objection  which 
respectable  persons  now  have  to  appearing  as  witnesses  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Mr.  £dward  Strachey  has  supported  the  proposition 
with  irresistible  arguments.  *'  Such  is  the  terror  of  the  oath,"  he 
observes,  "  that  no  respectable  person  will  appear  in  our  courts  as 
a  witness,  if  he  can  help  it.  My  own  little  experience  enables  me 
lo  say  that  it  is  common  for  families,  sometimes  even  whole  vil- 
lages, to  fly  at  the  apprehension  of  being  named  as  witnesses.  I 
have  often  known  men  cry  and  protest  against  the  injustice  of  others 
who  have  accused  them  of  being  witnesses  to  a  fact  ^  and  they  de- 
clare that  they  are  innocent  of  the  charge  with  as  much  anxiety  as 
if  they  were  accused  of  felony.  Some  men  refuse  to  swear  from 
conscience  and  others  from  pride.  Whatever  may  be  the  orthodox 
opinion  of  the  Hindoo  theologians,  the  people  at  large  do  certainly 
consider  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  on  the  Ganges  water,  is  a 
spiritual  offence  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  which  consigns  them  and 
their  families,  for  many  generations,  to  (kimnation.  With  respect 
to  those  persons  who  do  not  make  it  a  point  of  conscience,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  to  appear  in  one  of  our  courts  as  a  witness,  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  disgraceful.  In  short,  the  very  fact  of  a  Native 
having  taken  an  oath  in  one  of  our  courts,  is  a  presumption  against 
the  respectability  of  his  character,  or  the  punty  of  his  conscience. 
If  any  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  truth  of  these  facts,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  assert  them  on  the  grounds  of  my  own  experience, 
and  of  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from 
Natives  as  well  as  Europeans.  I  suppose  that  the  evils  are  ac- 
knowledged to  exist  to  their  fullest  extent,  but  that  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  evils.  The  courts  have  now  authority,  in 
certain  cases,  to  exempt  persons  from  swearing.  This  is  something, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient.  If  the  corporal  oath,  in 
the  form  now  used^  does  tend  to   banish  truth  from  our  courts^ 
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Mid  if  H  ifl  Uabte  to  the  objections  I  have  «tat^,  I  know  no  mium 
why  it  should  not  be  baniahed  altogether.— The  imposition  of  an 
oath  on  a  man,  who  believes  that  by  taking  it  he  brings  damnation 
on  himself  and  his  ftmily  for  many  generations,  appears  to  me  to  be 
.a  mode  of  finding  out  truth  not  very  different  from  torture.'* 

*  Improvements  in  the  text  of  the  law^  and  in  the  training  of  the 
Judges,  cannot  wdl  precede,  but  will  certainly  follow,  the  general 
progress  in  wealth  and  intelligence. 

Oti  the  Exclusion  of  British  Subjects  from  tite  Right  of  holding 
Land  in  India, 

'  That  English  settlers  in  India  would  be  found  -eltogetfaer  un* 
inanageable  was  maintained  by  all  the  Company's  witnesses  ex- 
amined by  Parliament  in  1813.  Warren  Hastings  apprehended 
^e  greatest  possible  evils,  ''  plunder,"  and  **  ruin  to  the*peace  of 
:the  country,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  Company,"  from  "  letting 
loose  hordes"  of  Englishmen,  and  from  '*  an  irruption  of  British  ad* 
trenturers  into  India ;"  yet,  if  a  few  fiivoured  individuals  were  per* 
mitted,  by  special  license,  to  reside  in  the  interior,  he  predicted  still 
greater  mischiefs  than  if  all  men  indiscriminately  were  allowed  to 
possess  the  same  privilege.  "  They  would  go  armed  with  power 
and  an  influence  which  no  man  would  dare  to  resist ;  and  those  are 
the  men  that  I  should  apprehend  more  danger  from  than  an  indis- 
criminate rabble  let  loose  upon  the  country.  In  opposing  the  at* 
tempts  of  such  men,  every  man  would  think  that  he  was  acting  in 
opposition  to  their  patron." 

'  The  following  answer,  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  is  incontrovertible : 
•'  If  there  were  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between  such  persons 
and  the  Natives,  that  is,  an  intercourse  which  could  not  be  re- 
strained, it  would  imply  a  defect  in  the  superintending  powers  of 
the  Government,  that  would,  in  fact,  amount  to  a  suspension  of  its 
functions  *,  and,  in  that  case,  an  unrestrained  multitude  would  cer- 
tainly be  dangerous  in  many  points  of  view." 

'  Nothing  more  exquisite  can  be  imagined  than  the  following 
passage  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cowper,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  debates  in  the  cabinet  of  Lilliput^  respecting  the  restraints  to 
which  Gulliver  should  be  subjected  : — *'  The  question  supposes 
ihe  British  merchant  sends  his  agent  there,  and  forms  an  establish- 
ment to  carry  on  business  there  :  supposing  he  should  have  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  Natives,  how  far  with  the  enactment  in  his 
hands,  allowing  him  to  have  free  scope  for  his  enterprise  and  com- 
pierce,  would  Sie  magistrate  have  the  means  of  settling  that  dis- 
pute ?  It  might  so  happen,  supposing  the  plan  now  in  agitation  to 
nave  full  effect,  and  to  answer  expectation,  a  thousand  Europeans 
might  be  foxmd,  within  a  small  extent  of  country,  which  might  out- 
number, tenfold,  all  the  force  the  Company  could  bring  against 
them  in  the  form  of  police,  unless  their  police  were  so  large  as 
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yrould  coniiime  Omt  whole  reTenue ;  but  I  caHiM  pombly  sup* 
pose  such  an  occurrence  would  happen  :  I  do  not  suppose  «uch  aa 
enormous  influx  of  adventurers  is  hkely  to  take  place ;  the  incon" 
tenierice  of  restraining  them  would  always  be  in  proportion  to  th^ 
numben  / " 

<  Bit  J<^n  Malcolm  said, ''  I  am  of  opinion,  from  what  I  have  ob* 
aerved,  that  the  power  vested  in  the  local  (governments  of  India,  of 
sending  a  British  subject  to  Europe,  and  that  given  to  a  magistrate, 
of  sending  him  away  from  a  district,  is  much  seldomer  exercised 
than  it  should  be.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  person  educated 
in  England,  and  whqse  breast  is  filled  with  the  principles  of  British 
freedomj  can  dismiss  those  from  his  mind  so  far  as  to  exercise, 
ivithout  feelings  of  great  compunction,  very  absolute  power,  hoW" 
ever  necessary  such  may  he  on  the  grounds  of  general  policy/* 

*  The  ibUowing  passage  is  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Boiler : — ''  It  has  occurred  to  me,  in  two  instances,  in  the  course  of 
two  months^  to  recommend  to  Government  that  two  gentlemen, 
might  be  sent  out  of  the  district  where  they  resided.  Now  these 
came  accidentally  [and  ex  parte  f]  before  me  in  my  official  ca« 
pacity,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  superintendence  of  these 
gentlemen,  or  with  the  general  police  of  the  country ;  but,  when 
Any  question  arose  whether  they  held  lands  directly  or  indirectly, 
such  questions  were  always  sent  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  report 
upon,  and,  in  these  two  instances,  the  acts  of  oppression  committed 
against  the  Ryots  were  so  great,  that  I  believe  we  suggested  to  Go* 
vemment  whether  it  was  proper  that  people  of  that  hind  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  country  ;  and  I  believe  they  were  removed 
in  consequence ;  I  know  they  were  ordered."  Of  the  oppression  of 
Ryots  by  Zemindars,  the  public  records  are  full.  Of  the  cases  of 
Mr. BuUer's  two  gentlemen,  we  know  nothing;  but  his  cursory 
notice  of  them  affords  one  instance  of  the  fiacility  and  indifference 
with  which  the  blind  and  often  cruel  remedy  of  removal  from  the 
interior,  or  ttom  India,  is  applied.  Doubtless,  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  operations  of  European  agriculturists  cannot  be  expected 
firom  those  who  engage  in  them  clandestinely  and  are  treated  like 
poachers. 

'  As  Mr.  Hastings  and  other  witnesses  predicted  that  the  English- 
men, not  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  who  proceeded  to  India, 
would  immediately  turn  robbers  ;  so  Mr.  S.  R.  Lushington  appre<» 
bended  that  many  of  the  crews  of  private  ships  would  turn  pirates, 
and  that  "  the  number  of  ships  of  war  necessary  to  repress  their 
depredations  would  be  so  expensive  as  not  to  make  the  country 
worth  possessing  !**  Both  predictions  are  of  equal  value,  and  rest 
on  equally  solid  grounds  -,  but  the  circumstances  in  which  the  for- 
mer would  be  put  to  the  test  have  not  yet  occurred.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  there  has  not  been  one  instance  of  piracy  oommitted 
by  a  European,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  resources  of  Native  piratea 
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iiave  been  curtailed,  and  the  extension  of  commerce  consequent  oii 
colonisation  will  abate  the  nuisance  altogether. 

'  The  substance  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  objections  to  colonisation^ 
seems  comprised  in  the  following  passages  of  his  *  Political  History:* 
''  We  may  and  ought  to  impart  such  improvement  as  will  promote 
their  happiness  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  5  but  we 
are  bound  by  every  obligation  of  faith,  (and  it  would  be  a  principle 
of  imperative  policy,  even  if  we  had  given  no  pledge,)  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  our  improvement  any  measures  of  which  the  operation  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  their  interests,  to  offend  their  prejudices,  or 
to  outrage  their  cherished  habits  and  sentiments.  That  colonisation, 
on  any  extended  scale,  would  have  this  effect,  920  man  can  doubt, 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  property  in  the  soil,  and  the 
character  of  the  population,  *  The  different  rights  which  are  in* 
volved  in  every  field  of  cultivated  land  in  India,  have  been  particu- 
larly noticed ;  and  those  who  have  studied  that  subject  will  be  satiS'* 
fied  that,  in  many  of  our  provinces,  there  is  no  room  f6r  the  Eng- 
lish proprietor." — "  The  danger  of  offence  to  the  prejudices,  usages, 
or  religion  of  the  Native,  from  the  settlement  of  British  agricul- 
tural Colonists,  would  be  great,  and  this  danger,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
would  not  spring  so  much  from  the  acts  of  the  latter  as  from  the 
apprehensions  and  impressions  of  the  former,  who  would  believe  any 
such  settlement  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  system  for  the  sub- 
version of  the  existing  order  of  society.  They  would  view  the 
settlers  as  invaders  of  their  right,  and  no  benefit  they  could  derive 
from  the  introduction  of  capital,  or  the  example  of  industry  and 
enterprise,  would  reconcile  any  to  such  a  change,  except  the  very 
lowest  of  the  labouring  classes  :  all  others  would  either  shrink  from 
a  competition  with  what  they  would  deem  a  higher  and  more  fa- 
voured class,  or  be  irritated  to  a  spirit  of  personal  hostility,  which, 
in  whatever  way  it  might  show  itself,  would  be  most  injurious  to 
the  public  interests.** 

'  Upon  this  I  observe,  first, — the  above  statement  does  not  re- 
late to  mere  facts  respecting  which  Sir  John  Malcolm's  experience 
may  entitle  his  testimony  to  attention  5  it  does  not  relate  to  politi- 
cal arrangements  with  which  his  whole  life  has  been  conversant ; 
nor  even  to  questions  of  detail  respecting  the  military,  fiscal,  or  ju- 
dicial systems  of  India  -,  but  it  relates  to  the  appUcation  of  the 
principles  of  politico-economical  science,  with  which  neither  his 
duties  nor  his  studies  have  made  him  familiar.  We  have  seen  how 
much  witnesses  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation  were  deceived 


*  Three  pages  further  on,  this  form  of  begging  the  question  is  re- 
peated :  *'  That  the  colonisation  of  some  scattered  En^^lish  families  would 
have  this  effect,  j[t.  e.  that  they  would  degenerate  and  bring  the  English 
character  into  disrepute,]  no  one  can  doubt  trho  knows  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants. 
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respecting  tbe  effbct  of  throwing  open  tbe  trade  to  India. .  They  are 
the  same  witnesses  who  say  that  the  introduction  of  European  capi- 
tal and  skill  into  the  agriculture  of  India^  and  a  more  intimate  as- 
sociation of  the  Natives  of  both  countries,  will  not  reduce  but  widen 
the  distance  which  now  separates  the  two  classes  of  inhabitants  in 
respect  to  knowledge,  habits,  and  affections.  It  is  further  to  be 
considered  that  the  proposed  measures,  against  which  these  wit- 
nesses testify,  are  restrictive  of  powers  which  they  had  exercised^ 
or  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  had  participated,  or  expected  to 
participate  5  and  there  are  few  instances  of  limitations  of  power,  of 
whatever  description,  originating  with  its  possessor,  few  in  which 
they  have  not  been  extorted,  as  from  a  reluctant  and  struggling 
adversary. 

'  *  Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  want  of  room  in  ''  the  cultivated 
lands,  because  they  are  occupied,  and  in  the  waste  lands,  because 
they  have  claimants  who  can  produce  strong  title  to  tbe  eventual 
occupation  of  them,"  it  is  not  required  that  any  Native  should  be 
Compelled  to  cede  his  land,  his  rights,  or  his  claims;  but  that, 
since  letting  and  sale  of  land  are  transactions  of  daily  occurrence. 
Natives  should  not  be  prevented  from  letting  and  selling  to  Euro- 
peans and  their  descendants.  Paris  is  a  crowded  city,  yet  room  can 
be  found  in  it  at  any  time  for  30,000  English  travellers.  So,  in 
liondon,  myriads  of  strangers  from  all  points  of  the  compass  con- 
trive to  live  without  invasion  of  the  rights,  or  disturbance  of  the 
convenience,  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  redundant  population 
of  Ireland  has  never  suggested  the  idea  of  a  law  to  prevent  the 
transference  thither  of  English  capital,  or  the  settlement  in  that 
country  of  English  agriculturists  and  manufacturers. 

'  '  Thirdly,  that  foreigners  should  appropriate  to  their  own  use 
nine-tenths  of  the  net  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  their 
country,  and  exclude  the  Natives  from  all  share  in  the  Government, 
and  from  all  respectable  ministerial  offices,  is  a  condition  of  things 
Well  calculated  to  make  them  look  with  aversion  on  what  they  must 
"  deem  a  higher  and  more  favoured  class,  and  be  irritated  to  a 
spirit  of  personal  hostility,  which,  in  whatever  it  might  show  itself, 
must  be  most  injurious  to  the  public  interests."  But  English  agri- 
culturists and  manufacturers  not  "  favoured"  by  the  possession  of 
any  peculiar  privileges,  amenable  to  the  same  courts  of  justice, 
living  on  the  fi-uits  of  their  industry,  under  the  protection  of  the 
same  laws,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  same  taxes  as  their 
Native  brethren,  would  diffuse  a  spirit  of  industry,  improvement, 
and  emulation,  which  could  not  but  make  the  sources  from  which  it 
flowed,  objects  of  esteem,  gratitude,  and  attachment.  This  conse- 
quence is  admitted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  colonisation,  who 
found  on  it  a  most  unreasonable  objection,  that  the  Natives,  coales- 
cing with  the  Colonists,  would  aspire  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
them  in  respect  to  civil  and  criminal  judicatures  :  as  if  it  w^renot 
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desirable  that  tbe  Natives,  fike  the  old  Irish,  should  eventually  pray 
to  be  received  within  the  pale  of  English  law,  and  be  in  all  things 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  the  Colonists.  Such  assimilation  im*- 
plies  not  merely  a  parity  of  knowledge  and  skill,  but  a  community 
of  feelings,  habits,  prejudices,  and  attachments^  and  would>  there- 
fore, be  the  firmest  bond  of  union,  not  a  canse  of  dissension  and 
contest.  Government  complains  of  its  weakness  3  of  the  want  of 
sympathy  between  it  and  the  people;  of  their  ignorance,  vice,  and 
poverty  5  of  its  inability  to  repress  crime,  or  excite  the  slightest 
movement. of  public  spirit  in  support  of  internal  peace  or  external 
security.  Here  you  have  a  remedy  for  these  otherwise  irremediable 
evils.— Here  you  have  an  inexhaustible  well  of  moral  health  and 
national  strength. 

'  '  That  conciliation,  and  a  tendency  to  assimilation^  have  resulted 
from  competition  between  English  and  Native  merchants,  shop^ 
keepers,  and  artisans,  living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  three 
Supreme  Courts,  Sir  John  Malcolm  himself  admits.  "  The  mixed 
population/'  says  he,  "of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  made  up  of 
Europeans,  HaU^-castes,  or  Anglo-Indians,  and  that  part  oftheNativeg 
who  are  associated  by  their  ties,  their  interests,  and  their  occupations, 
with  English  laws  and  usages,  and  a  great  proportion  of  whont 
have  been  bom  and  educated  under  the  influence  and  operation  of  these 
Zat0«,form  a  community  as  separate  in  habits  and  sentiments  from  that 
which  exists  in  a  town  or  village,  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  na^ 
tions.  There  are  no  people  so  abhorrent  of  change  as  the  inhabitants 
of  India ;  and,  if  its  progress  has  been  so  slow,  that  it  has  not  as  yet 
travelled  beyond  the  walls  of  our  chief  settlement,  we  may  jadge  of 
the  period  which  must  elapse  before  we  can  expect  to  see  complete 
$uccess  crown  our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  subjects,  in 
what  we  deem  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  but  whiqh  are  viewed  by 
those  whom  Ve  desire  to  adopt  them  as  innovations  on  their  che* 
rished  habits,  and  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  The  difference 
between  our  capitals  and  theur  surrounding  districts,  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  countries  that  have  been  long 
in  our  possession  and  those  we  have  recently  acquired.  The  various* 
provinces  which  form  our  wide  empire  may  not  unaptly  be  com-* 
pared,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our 
rule,  our  character,  and  our  institutions^  to  a  family  of  children 
from  the  mature  man  to  the  infant.'* 

'  Now,  if  the  degree  of  assimilation  which  prevails  at  the  capitals 
does  not  obtain  elsewhere,  it  is  plainly  because  the  causes  which 
have  produced  it  do  not  exist  in  the  same  abundance  and  strength 
beyond  those  timits.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  degree  of 
change  here  spoken  of  has  travelled  so  slowly  that  it  has  taken  a 
hundred  years  to  advance  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of 
each  of  our  three  principal  settlements,  and  would  proceed  at  tbe 
wne.pace.tQ  tbe. extremitiefl  of  our  empire.    On  the  contrary^  it 
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has  been  generated  by  peculiar  circumstances,  in  a  moderate  space 
of  time,  v^ithin  certain  limits ;  and  its  extension  has  been  arrest^  by 
coming  in  contact  with  different  circumstances.  Its  expansion  has 
been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  non-conducting  substances. 
Beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  the  Natives  are  not 
"  associated  by  their  ties^  their  interests,  and  their  occupations,  with 
English  laws  and  usages,  nor  bom  and  educated  under  the  influence 
of  those  laws.*'  But  let  the  obstacles  to  colonisation  be  removed,! 
Bud  that  association  will  not  only  take  place  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces,  but  become  much  more  intimate'  and  cordial.  Connexions 
would  subsist  not  merely  during  the  best  years  of  the  lives  of  indi* 
viduals  of  the  two  races,  but  be  transmitted  from  fiithers  to  sons. 
The  Natives  would  then  "  see  the  grey  hairs  of  Englishmen,'* 
wbose  sonis  would  inherit  their  Others*  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their, 
common  country,  and  who,  as  agricultural  colonists,  would  have  the 
means  of  rendering  it  much  more  valuable  services  than  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  operations  of  merchants  temporarily  resident  under 
licenses.  "  The  civil  and  military  oflBcers,"  Sir  John  Malcolm  fur- 
ther observes,  "  are,  from  their  stations  and  duties,  too  distant  from 
the  population  to  be  copied;  but  in  the  merchant  with  whom  he 
deals  or  competes,  and  the  mechanic  for  whom  he  labours,  or  whom 
he  tries  to  rival,  our  Indian  subjects  view  classes  to  which  they  are 
near ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inveteracy  of  habits,  many  may  un-^ 
consciously  become  imitators  of  customs  which  time  may  satiny 
them  are  preferable  to  their  own."  Yet  he  contends,  that,  if  the. 
sphere  of  this  intercourse  were  to  be  extended,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  were  to  be  perm i ted  to  benefit  by  similar  models,  if  ob-. 
jects  of  rivalship  in  other  departments  of  industry  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  their  notice,  they  would  cease  to  admire  and  copy,  but 
stand  aloof  in  sullen  malignity.  As  far  as  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  we  have  found  thankfulness,  docility,  and  a  tendency  to  assi- 
milation :  if  you  urge  it  farther,  he  says  you  will  find  repugnance, 
ingratitude,  and  hostility. 

*  Fourthly,  if  we  would  relieve  Sir  John  Malcolm  from  the  impu- 
tation of  this  inconsistency,  we  are  driven  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief,  that  unlimited  intercourse  with  Europeans  would  really 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  Natives,  In  say-' 
ing  that  "  we  ought  to  impart  utch  improvement  as  will  promote 
their  happiness,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,'*  was  he 
influenced  by  no  other  consideration  than  a  regard  to  their  welfEire  ? 
Or  was  he  biassed  by  an  apprehension  that  colonisation  might  lead 
to  an  advancement  in  knowledge  which  might  be  eventually  incom- 
patible  with  British  supremacy }  The  following  pfissages  from  his; 
evidence,  in  1813,  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  assist  the 
reader  in  drawing  his  own  conclusions. 

• "'  Do  you  think  that  the  advance  of  the  Natives  of  India  in 
ever;  branch  of  useful  knowledge  wiU  be  ip  prop(«tion  to  the  means  > 
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and  examples  vhioh  we  may  afford  them,  by  the  residence  of  such 
persons  as  have  been  described  in  India  >  I  certainly  do  conceive 
XhsX  their  advance  in  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  examples  and  instruction  they  receive :  I  mean, 
by  useful  knowledge^  an  improvement  in  n^echanical  arts,  and  every 
thing  that  tends  to  render  them  more  happy  and  comfortable. 

'  *'  Might  not  an  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  useful  arts  in  the 
Natives,  conveyed  by  British  subjects  resident  in  India,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  British  Government  in  India  ?  I  conceive  that  such 
knowledge  might  tend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  increase  their 
own  comforts  and  their  enjoyments  of  life ;  hut  I  cannot  see  how  it 
would  tend,  in  any  shape,  to  strengthen  the  political  security  of  the 
British  Government  in  India,  which  appears  to  me  to  rest  pecuUarly 
on  their  present  condition^ 

'  There  was  a  time  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  thought  more  favour- 
ably of  the  policy  (he  has  never  denied  the  practicability)  of  colo- 
nising India.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Political  History,'  he  wrote 
as  follows  : — "  Colonisation  seems  one  of  the  most  likely  means  by 
which  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  and  civilisation  may  be 
hereafter  disseminated  throughout  India ;  but  that  appears  to  be  so 
much  dreaded  from  the  poliHcal  consequences  with  which  it  is 
thought  likely  to  be  attended,  that  a  long  period  must  elapse  before 
its  operation  can  be  seen." 

'  Two  years  later,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
avowed  that,  though  the  improvement  of  the  Natives  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  proportion  to  the  examples  and  instruction  set  before 
them,  yet  the  safety  of  our  Government  depended  on  retaining  them 
in  their  present  condition,  and  every  other  consideration  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  obligation  of  providing  for  our  own  political  security. 
And,  at  last,  when  he  had  ascended  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  rank, 
and  had  a  prospect  of  being  more  than  ever  identified  with  the 
Government  of  India,  he  justifies  withholding  the  means  of  infor- 
mation by  a  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  Natives  themselves  ! 

On  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  India, 

*  As  the  exclusion  of  British  subjects  from  the  right  of  holding 
land  in  India,  is  maintained  on  different  grounds  from  those  on 
which  it  was  originally  decreed,  so  the  arbitrary  control  exercised 
over  the  Indian  press  results  from  the  application  of  a  prerogative 
granted  for  a  different  purpose.  In  both  cases  Government  has 
been  silently  and  accidentally  put  in  possession  of  powers  of  which 
it  cannot  be  divested  without  a  protracted  struggle  and  reiterated 
appeals  to  public  .opinion  :  and  there  is  so  intimate  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  rights  claimed  in  each  case  that  they  will  probably  both 
be  conceded  at  the  same  moment. 

*  It  is  usual  with  the  Attorney-General  and  with  Judges  to  intro- 
duce their  censure-of  the  particular  libel  by  expatiating  on  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  general.  In  like  manner.  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  the  most  strenuous  opponent  of  a  free  press  in  India^ 
affects  great  zeal  for  giving  publfcity  in  England  to  papers  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Indian  Government.  "  No  good 
Government/*  he  says,  ''  can  wish  for  mystery  or  concealment ; 
soch  can  be  desirable  only  as  veils  to  weakness  and  mismanage- 
ment. There  never  was  a  gtate  to  which  publicity  is  calculated  to 
be  of  more  benefit^  both  as  a  check  and  as  an  encouragement  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  administered,  than  that  we  have  established  for  India" 
There  is  nothing  in  these  unqualified  propositions,  nor  in  the  imme- 
diate context,  to  limit  their  application  to  publications  in  England, 
so  that  they  stand  in  manifest  contradiction  to  his  endeavours  to 
prove  that,  in  India,  mystery  and  concealment  may  be  subservient 
to  good  government,  and  are  even  indispensable  to  its  safety.  The 
most  despotic  Governments  of  Europe  never  could  prevent  animad- 
versions on  their  proceedings  from  being  published  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  are  satisfied  if  they  prevent  such  things  from  being 
printed  and  published  within  their  territories.  Before  exposure  and 
comment  can  come  from  a  distance,  the  position  of  individuals  may 
be  materially  changed,  and  the  public  attention  is  occupied  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  day.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  publicity  which 
Sir  John  Malcolm  would  allow  for  India.  As  a  check,  it  would  be 
utterly  inefficient  3  for  the  measures  animadverted  upon  would  long 
ago  have  been  executed,  and  the  functionaries  concerned  would  feel 
that  they  were  subject  to  no  check  but  that  of  official  responsibility, 
however  desirous  they  might  be  of  receiving  light  from  other  quar- 
ters. Even  as  an  encourageiiient,  the  effect  of  remote,  tardy,  and 
partial  publicity,  which  may  come  when  a  man  is  "  old,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it, — solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it,*'  must  be  feeble  compared 
with  the  animation  of  contemporaneous  applause. 

'In  1618^  the  nascent  efforts  at  the  use  of  the  press,  by  persons 
who,  not  being  British-bom,  were  not  liable  to  be  transported  at 
the  will  of  the  Governor-General,  nor  under  any  obligation  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  censor,  compelled  Lord  Hastings  to 
discontinue  the  censorship.  A  mode  of  coercion  applicable  to  both 
half-^aste  and  British  editors  had  not  then  been  devised  3  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  former  were  not  yet  sufficiently  formidable  to 
suggest  the  enactment  of  a  licensing  regulation,  while  the  terrors 
of  transmission,  which  there  was  no  disposition  to  relinquish, 
afforded  abundant  means  of  restraining  the  latter.  The  condition 
of  editors  was  now  changed  from  one  of  perfect  security  to  one  of 
hazard  and  peril,  in  proportion  to  the  credit  which  each  might  be 
disposed  to  give  the  Governor-General  for  sentiments  of  toleration 
and  magnanimity.  But  little  misapprehension  could  have  occurred 
on  this  subject,  if  Lord  Hastings  himself  had  not  delivered  a  reply 
to  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Madras,  complimenting  him 
on  his  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  press,  which  it  is  impossi- 
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ble  to  construe  otherwise  than  as  accepting  the  "  laudatory  lan- 
guage'* in  the  sense  in  i^hich  it  was  given,  and  referring  to  the 
possession,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  of  the  same  freedom  of 
discussion  which  had  enabled  our  beloved  country  to '  triumph 
in  its  awful  contest  with  tyrant-ridden  France.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  to  that  speech  any  other  construction  than  that  of  a  virtual 
repeal  of,  and  solemn  pledge  never  to  enforce,  extra-judical  re-> 
fltrictions. 

'Nevertheless,  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  pleased  to  say  that  those  who 
understood  the  speech,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  ascribed  to  it,  "alto- 
gether misrepresented*'  it !  He  contents  him  self  with  that  flat  assertion, 
making  no  attempt  to  show  wherein  the  imputed  misinterpretation 
consists  5  and  it  is  for  the  world  to  judge  whether  they  will  adopt 
his  interpretation,  or  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  entraordinary 
instances  on  record  of  the  degree  in  which  the  judgment  may  be 
eclipsed  by  extrinsic  considerations. 

'  We  have  an  equally  striking  example  of  the  perverting  force  of 
this  influence,  in  his  account  of  the  transmission  of  Mr.  Fair  for  an 
alleged  inaccuracy  in  reporting  a.  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Chambers. 
It  is  as  follows  : — "  The  quarter  from  which  this  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Civil  Goverijiment,  unless  we  impugn  the  conduct  of  the 
Judge  who  made  it,  must  carry  with  it  irresistible  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  that  authority  whose  aid  was  solicited;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  extreme  resorted  to,  in  affbrding  this  aid,  there  is  one 
unanswerable  plea  to  be  preferred,  which  is,  that  a  Government,  so 
situated,  cannot  suffer  the  commands  it  has  issued  to  be  successfully 
opposed  by  an  individual,  without  a  loss  of  that  impression  of  its 
power  which  is  quite  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  various  and 
important  duties.**  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Charles  Chambers,  in  requiring  an  editor  to  be  transported  from 
Bombay  to  England,  ("by  way  of  China  !)*  and  ruined  for  an 
alleged  inaccuracy  in  reporting  his  speech,  cannot  or  ought  not  to 
be  impugned^  and  thus  we  have  "irresistible"  evidence  that  the  speech 
vfas  incorrectly  reported,  and  that  there  was  a  "  necessity"  for  Mr. 
Elphinstone*s  complying  with  his  desire  that  the  mistake  should  be 
visited  with  so  disproportionate  a  punishment.  *  Among  the  most 
memorable  cases  of  arbitrary  inflictions>for  constructive  contempts  of 
courts  of  justice,or  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  there  is  nothingwhich 
equals  the  atrocity  of  this  ;  yet,  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the 
mere  *' quarter**  from  which  it  proceeded,  while  he  suppresses  the 
name  of  the  Judge,  carries  with  it  irresistible  evidence  of  its  justice 
and  necessity !  It  is  enough  that  the  complainant  was  "  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Judges,**  and  the  transmitter,  "the  Governor  in  Council.'* — 
''Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all."  The  slightest  punishment  by  fine 

•  '  There  being  no  Company's  ship  bound  direct  to  England,  it  was 
hot  lawful  to  shorten  his  voyage ! ' 
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or  ImpiiBontneiit  would  have  far  exceeded  the  supposed  fault  of  Mr. 
Fair,  if  it  could  have  been  substantiated  5  but  the  heaviest  punish- 
In^nt  in  those  forms,  which  he  had  himself  the  power  of  awarding^ 
did  not  satisfy  Sir  Charles  Chambers ;  he  required  that  his  victim 
should  be  banished  ten  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  occu- 
pation. And  then  a,  British  Governor  cannot  suffer  the  commands 
^e  has  issued  to  be  successfully  opposed  by  an  individual,  however 
violent  and  unjust  those  commands  may  be,  without  weakening  a 
salutary  impression  of  his  power.  This  is  "  an  unanswerable  plea," 
find  so  it  might  be  thought  at  Constantinople  for  the  extremes  there 
resorted  to  in  affording  aid  to  authority.  This  reasoning  is  in  the 
highest  strain  of  that "  Oriental  tyranny  which  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ouij 
highest  boast  to  have  destroyed/*  It  confounds  political  power,  as, 
it  is  displayed  in  war  and  negotiation,  which  is  possessed  in  th^ 
highest  degree  by  the  most  civilised  nations,  with  that  disregard  of 
IJfe  and  property  which  is  peculiar  to  barbarous  Governments.  It 
expresses  sentiments  which  no  English  writer  would  venture  to 
avow^  and  involves  an  aberration  from  the  plainest  principles  of 
natural  justice  and  sound  policy,  into  which  he  could  not  be  be- 
trayed, were  not  the  statute-book  stained  with  the  enactment  which 
gives  to  Governors  in  India  the  arbitrary  power  of  deporting  their 
countrymen  from  India  to  England. 

'  In  a  similar  strain  is  the  following  passage  from  his  speec1;i  in 
the  Court  of  Proprietors : — "  It  has  been  said,  and  it  has  been 
repeated  to-day,  that  your  empire  in  India  is  one  of  opinion.  It  ia 
so  :  but  it  is  not  an  opinion  of  your  right,  but  of  your  power.  The 
inhabitanUt  of  India  see  that  limited  by  laws  and  regulations,  and  the 
spectacle  increases  their  confidence ;  but  show  them  the  person  who 
exercises  an  authority  they  deem  supreme,  braved  and  defeated  by 
those  under  him,  and  the  impression  which  creates  the  charm  will 
be  brol^en.**  If  the  charm  were  of  so  frail  a  nature  it  must  have 
been  broken  loug  ago,  or  rather  must  have  been  broken  and 
renewed  a  thousand  times ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  India  have  often 
seen  the  local  Governments  distracted  by  faction,  braved  by  civil 
and  military  insubordination,  and  overruled  by  a  distant  and  un- 
known power.  They  have  seen  double  negotiations  conducted,  and 
contradictory  treaties  concluded,  by  King's  Commissioners,  and  by 
the  different  Presidencies.  They  have  seen  authority  so  divided 
between  the  British  and  Native  Government,  that  "the  Native 
grew  uncertain  where  his  obedience  was  due."  They  saw  Lord, 
Pigot  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  die  in  confinement ;  the  defeats  and 
victories  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  his  contests  with  the  members 
of  his  Council,  and  with  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  5  and 
various  mutinies,  both  among  the  European  officers  and  sepoys  of 
the  Bengal  and  Madras  armies.  The  charm  to  which  the  British 
owe  the  origin,  advancement,  and  duration  of  their  power,  and  the 
awe  which  it  inspires,  is  manifestly  the  superiority  of  disciplined 
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well-armed^  and  "well-paid  troops,  over  an  undisciplined)  ill-armed, 
and  ill-paid  rabble.  Other  causes,  resulting  from  superiority  in 
knowledge  and  art,  have,  doubtless,  contributed  to  their  influence. 

'  The  argument  derived  from  the  supposed  fragility  of  the  charm, 
and  from  the  ambiguity  in  the  word  ''power,'*  is  not  only  un- 
founded in  fact,  but  inapplicable  to  the  question,  inasmuch  as  editors 
of  newspapers,  and  other  publishers,  are  not  persons  "under  a 
governor,"  They  are  not  in  the  exercise  of  official  duties,  nor 
capable  of  giving  oflfence  by  erroneous,  negligent,  corrupt,  or  con- 
tumacious conduct.  If  subordinate  functionaries  obstruct  public 
business  by  such  misconduct,  the  consequences,  wherever  the  fault 
lies,  may  be  highly  inconvenient ;  but,  if  a  Governor  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  attack  a  private  individual,  if  all  his  grandeur  aviuleth  him 
nothing,  so  long  as  he  sees  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  King's 
gate,  if  he  would  employ  force  to  destroy  the  fortune  and  banish 
the  person  of  an  innocent  man,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  defeated. 
But,  if  there  were  not  a  fatal  snare  in  the  law,  no  Governor  would 
commit  himself  in  so  odious  a  conflict  3  and  then  the  inhabitants  of 
India  would  be  spared  the  sight  of  his  unseemly  defeat,  or  the  still 
more  shameful  spectacle  of  his  success. 

'  Except  in  India,  the  press  is  free  wherever  a  British  Govern- 
ment^xists : — in  Ireland,  while  every  other  restriction  was  heaped 
on  that  oppressed  country  5 — ^in  Canada,  where  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  inherited  the  religion  and  laws  of  France; — ^in  the  West 
Indies,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  population  are  slaves ; — ^in  New 
South  Wales,  where. a  great  portion  of  it  consists  of  convicts,  or  of 
those  who  by  time  or  pardon  have  become  emancipated.  More 
plausible  objections  might  have  been  raised  against  its  introduction 
into  all  those  countries  than  into  India.  With  respect  to  the  two 
extremes,  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies,  it  might  have  been  said  that, 
in  the  former,  the  inhabitants  were  too  intelligent,  and  too  nearly 
on  an  equality  with  other  British  subjects,  to  be  trusted  with  the  use 
of  such  powerful  means,  as  a  free  press  would  be  in  their  hands,  of 
reclaiming  the  few  privileges  from  which  they  were  excluded  -,  and 
that,  in  the  latter,  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  de- 
pressed and  degraded  by  so  many  and  so  severe  disabilities,  that  no 
discussion  of  them  could  be  permitted,  with  safety,  to  the  ruling 
minority.  In  India  the  Natives  occupy  a  middle  position,  equally 
removed  from  the  intelligence  and  immunities  of  the  Irish,  and 
from  the  ignorance  and  servitude  of  the  Negroes.  But,  because  the 
English  residents  in  India  are  not  strong  enough  to  extort  the 
repeal  of  an  arbitrary  prerogative,  it  is  pretended  that  the  good  of 
India  "  needs  a  mixture  of  some  principles  happily  uncongenial  to 
England,"  though  such  mixtures  may  have  been  found  too  con- 
genial to  the  ideas  and  tempers  of  English  magistrates  and  states- 
men until  controlled  by  law. 

'  The  tendency  of  unrestrained  discussion  is  to  attach  the  people 
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to  a  system  of  government,  under  which  they  enjoy  so  reasonable 
and  agreeable  a  mode  of  making  known  their  grievances^  of  exhaling 
their  discontent^  of  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  their  fellow 
subjects^  and  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  their  rulers.  It  also 
affords  to  Government  the  advantage,  which  by  no  other  means  can 
be  obtained,  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  and  feelings  which  are 
from  time  to  time  prevalent  in  the  country,  without  which  know- 
ledge the  grounds  of  its  proceedings  must  always  be  defective,  and 
may  sometimes  be  irretrievably  erroneous.  Compared  with  the 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  which  is  thus  obtained  of  the  state  of 
popular  fediogy  the  information  which  can  be  drawn  froni  spies  is 
worse  than  useless  :  they  misrepresent  and  exaggerate  the  little 
that  they  discover,  and  afford  delusive  hopes  of  the  general  pre- 
dominance of  tranquillity,  satisfaction,  and  allegiance*  It  appears, 
however^  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  "  we  could  give  the  Brahmins, 
and  others  of  the  instructed  classes  of  India,  no  weapon  which  they 
would  know  better  how  to  use  against  us  than  a  free  press.  Their 
effects  would  be  chiefly  directed  to  corrupt  our  Native  soldiery,  who 
are  neither  insensible  to  their  own  consequence,  nor  inobservant  of 
the  depressed  scale  on  which  they  serve  :**  and  he  mentions  ''  in- 
flammatory papers  in  the  form  of  proclamations,  letters,  and  pro- 
phecies, directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  British  power,'*  of  which 
'*  there  has  been,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  a  most  active  circu- 
lation :"  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  multiplying  copies,  and  the  fear 
of  detection,  confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  country,*  as  '*  an 
earnest  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  printed  tracts 
and  papers  wMch  might  be  expected  from  a  free  press.'* 

'  If  such  papers  are  circulated,  they  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
calculated  to  counteract  their  evil  qualities  -,  but  they  could  not  be 
printed,  under  the  freedom  that  is  contended  for,  without  greater 
liability  to  detection  and  punishment,  and  without  being  infinitely 
outnumbered  by  publications  of  an  opposite  tendency.  It  is  with- 
out example  in  any  age  or  country  that  plans  to  subvert  a  Govern- 
ment should  be  carri^  on  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The 
productions  of  the  press  are  invariably  directed  against  specific 
abuses  in  the  Administration,  or  in  the  frame  of  the  Government  3 
they  address  themselves  openly  to  the  understanding,  interests,  and 
passions  of  the  whole  nation,  and  succeed  or  fail  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  weight  of  the  persons  whose  minds  they  influence. 
But  conspiracies  are  begotten  and  nourished  in  secrecy,  and 
managed  by  instruments  and  methods  altogether  different.  Con- 
spirators conununicate  by  means  of  messengers  and  cyphers,  and 
use  the  utmost  circumspection  in  selecting  those  to  whom  they 
may  think  it  prudent  to  disclose  their  purposes.  But,  according  to 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  free  Native  press  "  could  only  be  used  towards 
one  object — that  of  our  destruction.*'  The  papers  now  secretly 
circulated  "  depict  the  English  as  usurpers  of  low  caste^  and  tyrant^ 
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who  have  songht  India  with  hO  view  but  that  of  degrading  the 
inhabitants,  and  of.  robbing  them  of  their  wealth,  while  they  seek  to 
subvert  theilr  usages  and  their  religion/'  The  Native  soldiery  are 
always  appealed  to,  and  the  advice  to  theiu  is,  in  all  instances  he  has 
met  with,  the  same — "  Your  European  tyrants  are  few  in  number, — 
murder  them  !"  A  free  press,  he  insrsts^  would  afford  greater,  nay 
unbounded,  facilities  for  the  dissemination  of  such  sentiments  and 
the  furtherance  of  sueh  projects ;  ists  if  imprisonment  for  libel,  and 
even  transportation,  were  things  unheard  of  and  unltnown  to  the  law 
of  England.  And  all  the  circumstances  which  generate  the  matter 
of  sedition,  which  occasion  the  active  cif dilation  and  greedy  recep- 
tion of  these  libels,  and  enable  them  to  "  keep  up  a  spirit  which 
places  us  always  in  danger,'* — all  these  perilous  circumstantes  he 
would  carefully  preserve  in  their  present  condition.  That  the 
English  should  continue  to  stand  in  those  relations  towards  the 
Natives  which  gfve  colour  and  verisimilitude  to  their  being  repre- 
sented as  '*  low-<»iste  usurpers,  and  as  tyrants  who  seek  India  With 
no  view  but  that  of  degrading  the  inhabitants,  and  of  robbing  them 
of  their  wealth,*'  is  a  policy  which,  however  contrary  to  reason  and 
e)ct)erience,  he  justifies  by  reference  to  the  indescribable  and  incon- 
ceivable peculiarity  of  those  ties  by  which  we  hold  India,  the  true 
character  of  which  it  is  given  only  to  a  few  chosen  vessels  to  under- 
stand :  and  that  the  Native  soldiery  should  never  cease  16  be  aieces- 
liblie  to  such  seditious  incitements,  but  be  retained  for  ever  in 
theii*  present  state  of  depression,  is  also  a  doctrine  which  he  mdiin- 
tains  by  the  same  compendious  argument.  All  hla  care  is  to  feed 
the  disease  and  to  exclude  the  antidote. 

'  If  papers  of  the  tenout  described  abound,  they  Will,  no  doubt,  be 
dispersed  most  profhsely  when  disaster  has  befailehj  or  seems  im-* 
pending,  "from  the  occurrence  of  misfortune  to  our  arms,  from 
^rebellion  in  our  provinces,  or  from  mutiny  in  our  troops."  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that,  in  arbitrary  Gbv^mments,  where  no  inter- 
course subsists  between  the  executive  power  and  the  people,  where 
the  latter  have  no  insight  into  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  but  are 
left  to  judge,  merely  from  the  event,  how  far  they  might  have 
been  Wisely  designed  or  honestly  conducted,  it  is-  not  surprising  that 
they  should  consider  every  feilure  as  a  crime,  and  demand  a  victim 
for  every  disaster.  But  in  free  and  enlightened  states,  where  the 
people  go,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand  with  their  representatives,  and  their 
iiepresentatives  with  the  ministers,  through  every  stage  of  a  proceed- 
ing, they  certainly  do  not  wait  for  the  event  befbte  they  stamp  it  with 
their  approbation,  and  certainly  do  notinsistuimn  punishing  those  who 
had  the  conduct  of  an  expedition,  while  they  can  assign  reasons  to 
themselves  in  exculpation  of  a  failure.'  Until  the  materials  for 
constituting  a  Representative  Government  in  India  exist,  the  un- 
fettered working  of  the  press  would  afford  a  medium  for  maintain* 
ing  a  highly  useful  interteoursls  between  the  executive  power  and 
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the  people^  whence  they  could  obtain  an  insight  into  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  state,  and|be  enabled  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  those 
who  administer  the  Government  through  all  the  stages  of  their 
measures.  To  that  instrument  peculiarly  belong  those  animating 
and  healing  properties  which  invigorate  and  adorn  prosperity,  while 
they  supply  fortitude  and  consolation  in  adversity. 

'  I  have  argued  this  point  on  the  supposition  that  papers  instigat- 
ing to  rebellion  and  massacre  are  secretly  circulated  to  the  extent 
asserted,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  afford  no  foundation 
for  the  inferences  deduced.  But  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  agree 
with  me  in  requiring  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  facts,  when 
he  Considers  that,  of  the  many  Englishmen  who  have  had  equal 
opportunities  of  observation  during  so  many  years,  no  one  had  the 
fortune  or  dexterity  to  discover  this  incessant  secret  warfare,  except 
Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  and  that  he  never  divulged  it  till  1824,  though 
he  had  paid  particular  attention  to  it  during  twenty -Jive  years,  that 
is,  since  1799.  Even  when  examined  by  the  House  of  Coimmons, 
in  1813,  when  it  must  have  been  an  object  of  his  particular  atten- 
tion for  fourteen  years,  he  not  only  did  not  say  that  he  considered 
the  Brahmins,  and  other  educated  Hindoos,  to  be  actuated  by  the 
most  hostile  feelings,  and  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
spread  discontent  and  excite  rebellion,  but  he  said  nearly  the  reverse, 
viz.  ''I  certainly  conceive  that  the  attachment  of  the  Hindoo 
population  is  the  chief  source  of  our  security  in  India."  So  far 
was  he  from  professing  to  have  been,  during  fourteen  years,  an 
attentive  observer  of  what  had  escaped  the  search  of  every  other 
person :  so  for  was  he  from  pretending  to  have  had  access  to 
peculiar  sources  of  information,  and  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  Hindoo  machinations  against  British 
iUith(»rity,  that  he  said: — '"^ There  is,  even  among  Europeans  in 
India  the  best  acquainted  with  their  language  and  manners,  so 
little  of  that  intimate  intercourse  with  the  body  of  the  Natives, 
Which  could  alone  lead  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  their  real  senti- 
ments upon  points  of  Government,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any 
person  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  apparently  contented,  because 
they  remaio  quiet;  and  that  the  leniency  of  the  rule,  and  the 
genera]  system  of  our  administration,  is  such  as  should  place  us 
high  in  the  scale  of  the  Governments  to  which  they  have  bjen  accus- 
tomed, and  with  which  they  can  draw  any  comparison.  Do  you  think, 
or  not,  that  the  majority  of  the  Hindoo  population  are  contented 
with  the  British  sway  at  present  ?  I  have  answered  that  question,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  in  what  I  stated  above  :  they  appear  to  be  so."* 

■  ♦  Cohmel  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Munro's  answer  to  a  similar  question 
was  as  follows : — '  Do  you  not  think  that  the  whole  population  of  India» 
under  the  British  sway,  is  at  present  submissive  and  apparently  con- 
tented ?-— I  think  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  certainly  both  sub« 
misBive  and  contented)  both  apparently  and  in  reality;  but  there  are 
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-  '  In  order  to  render  a  writer  capable  of  usefully  advocating  the 
interests  of  the  Natives,  Sir  John  Malcolm  requires  a  list'of  quali* 
fications^  which^  he  declares,  can  never  meet  in  an  £nglish  editor. 
"It  is  sufficiently  obvious,'*  he  says,  "that  such  benefits  [i.r.  giv- 
ing utterance  to  complaints,  and  checking  the  abuse  of  power] 
could  alone  result,  where  those  that  conducted  the  press  haid  coni" 
plete  information  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  languages,  the 
manners,  the  character,  and  concerns  of  the  people ;  where,  in 
short,  all  their  feelings  were  congenial  with  those  of  the  society 
of  which  they  were  the  advocates."  Besides  that  an  editor  is  not 
the  sole  author  of  all  the  paragraphs  and  letters  that  appear  in  his 
paper,  it  may  be  observed,  that  such  rare  qualities  ^as  are  held  ,to 
be  indispensable  in  one  who  undertakes  to  narrate  passing  events, 
and  to  record  and  comment  od  public  aflFairs,  have  never  been  united  in 
those  who  have  been  charged  with  the  highest  functions  of  Government. 
It  is  needless  to  say — it  is  indeed  "obvious*' — ^that  there  are  means  of 
ameliorating  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  Natives,  and 
modes  of  deteriorating  it,  and  of  injuring  individuals,  which  a  man 
may  well  comprehend  without  being  a  ripe  Hindoostanee  scholar,  and 
thoroughly  grounded  in  Arabic  roots.  It  is  no  less  true  that  Eng- 
lish indigo  planters,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  have  much  more 
favourable  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  concerns  of  the  Natives  than  is  possesseil  by  the  ser- 
vants of  Government.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how 
their  fitness  would  be  improved,  if  "  all  their  feelings  were  conge- 
nial with  those  of  the  society  of  which  they  were  the  advocates  5" 
for  that  would  imply  a  participation  in  all  the  prejudices  and  igno- 
rances of  which  it  would  be  their  special  duty  to  promote  the  cor- 
rection and  removal. 

'  "With  regard  to  Native  editors,"  he  says,  "  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  exercise  such  a  privilege  within  limits  that  could  be  tole- 
rated by  a  Government  whose  power  is  at  variance  with  those  prin- 
ciples of  national  independence  and  freedom  which  it  would  be  their 
duty,  if  worthy  of  the  task  they  undertook,  to  disseminate  "  among 
their  countrymen."  If  really  worthy  to  be  guides  and  instructors 
to  their  countrymen,  if  acquainted  with  their  true  interests,  and 
with  the  history  of  their  own  country,  they  would  never  dissemi- 
nate principles  which  might  not  be  safely  tolerated  by  the  British 
Government,  whose  power  is  not  at  variance  with,  but  will  gain 
strength  from,  the  gradual  communication  of  every  attributeof  free- 
dom of  which  the  Natives  shall  appear  susceptible.  The  grant  of  a 
free  press  would  not  suddenly  impart  the  desire  and  power  of  as- 
serting pretensions   inconsistent  with  the  foundations   of  British 

many  chiefs  and  men  of  rank  who  held  situations  under  the  old  Govern- 
ment, who  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  contented  under  any  European 
Government  by  which  they  are  themselves  excluded  from  all  liigh 
situstioBS.' 
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ascendancy ;  it  vrould  only  promote^  accompany,  and  manifest  the 
development  of  pretensions,  which  it  would  be  the  duty  and  inter* 
*  est  of  Government  to  satisfy^  by  equitable  modifications  of  its  laws 
and  institutions.  The  advancement  of  the  Native  press  would  ex* 
bibit  those  indications  of  modesty  and  imbecility  by  which  they  are 
now  characterised.*  According  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  himself,  "a 
very  long  period  must  elapse  before  freedom  of  discussion  and  action 
is  naturalised  in  a  land  to  which  its  very  name  is  hitherto  unknown.*' 
A  long  time  jt  might  be  under  the  concurrence  of  the  most  favour- 
able circums^nces :  but  does  he  intend  the  sun  should  ever  that 
morrow  see  ?  Under  the  "  improvement  "  which,  he  thinks,  we 
may  "  and  ought  to  impart'*  to  them,  does  he  contemplate  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  capacity  for  free  discussion  by  the  latest  generation  > 
No  ',  '*  we  may  change  the  character  of  the  Natives  of  India  in  the 
course  of  time  ',  but  we  never  can  change  the  character  of  our  Go* 
verriment  over  that  country"  He  is  lavish  in  professions  of  seek- 
ing'^  the  accomplishment  of  just  and  liberal  views  by  the  institu- 
tion and  maintenance  of  well-regulated  colleges  and  schools,  and 
the  circulation  of  good  and  useful  compositions  3 "  but  by  justice 
and  liberality,  he  means  the  denial  of  all  e£fectual  means  of  improv- 
ing the  character  of  the  Natives,  their  everlasting  retention  in  a  state 
of  incapacity  and  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  power,  honour,  and 
emolument,  and  our  perpetual  exposure  to  the  dangers  with  which 
80  unnatural  a  system  is  pregnant. 

'  The  non-existence  of  £nglishmen  in  India,  not  in  the  service  of 
Government,  except  those  "  who  reside  there  for  a  period  by 
license,**  liable  to  be  cancelled  at  the  pleasure  of  Government,  is 
strangely  assumed  as  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  concession  of  a  free 
press.  It  is  said  to  be  incompatible  with  "  a  society  so  constituted,'* 
where  'Mhere  is  not  an  individual"  whose  reflections  on  public 
measures  may  not  be  confuted  by  his  instant  transmission  to  Eng- 
land. But  the  alleged  ground  of  incompatibility  would  be  at  once 
removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  prerogative  on  which  the  power  of 
coercing  the  press  by  censorship,  license,  or  deportation,  entirely 
depends.  That  prerogative  is  the  only  sign,  as  for  as  British  sub- 
jects are  concerned,  of  the  supposed  "  absolute  power,**  by  which 
some  pretend  that  India  is,  and  ought  to  be,  governed,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  magnify  the  multitude  and  excellence  of  the  checks, 
uoder  which  power  is  there  exercised.  The  efficiency  of  the  checks 
which  do  exist  is  of  no  avail  to  the  protection  of  Englishmen,  if 
they  are  lefl  mortally  vulnerable  in  a  single  point.     But  the  very 


'  *  For  the  indifference  with  which  the  Natives  would  regard  the  privi- 
lege, we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  : — *'  At  present,  nobody 
would  take  a  part  or  an  interest  in  political  discussions,  but  the  Euro- 
peans, of  whom  more  than  nlne-teuths  compose  the  strength  of  the 
army."*— Letter,  dated  August  14th,  1823. 
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existence  of  so  many  checks,  and  the  narrow  field  that  is  left  to  the 
wantonness  of  arbitrary  power,  prove  that  the  Grovemment  is  not 
absolute,  but  that  there  is  a  higher  authority  which  sets  bounds  to 
its  discretion,  and  which  will  not  long  permit  the  continuance  of  a 
power  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and 
derogatory  to  the  national  honour. 

On  the  Conversion  of  the  Natives  of  India  to  Christianity. 

*  The  extreme  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  Respecting  the 
interference  "tirith  their  religious  sentiments  and  usages,  and  their 
readiness  to  resent  affronts  offered  to  them  as  attacks  on  their  point 
of  honour,  constitute  a  source  of  danger  to  our  power  against  which 
we  cannot  always  find  security  in  the  most  careful  abstinence  from 
every  cause  of  offence.  To  excite  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  array  mul- 
titudes under  the  standards  and  emblems  of  their  faith,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  particular  offence  should  have  been  intended  on  our 
part,  or  imagined  on  theirs  :  it  is  sufficient  that  the  moment  for  re- 
volt should  appear  favourable,  and  that  adverse  circumstances  should 
give  a  beginning  to  ^edition.  Whatever  may  have  originated  the 
impulse,  an  appieal  to  religious  fedings  would  never  fail  to  animate 
their  zeal  and  unite  their  efforts. 

'  Under  the  present  anti-colonial  system  the  means  of  diluting  the 
quality,  and  reducing  the  quantity,  of  this  explosive  combination,  by 
the  intermixture  of  a  due  proportion  of  Native  Christians^  are  not 
only  insufficient  3  but  the  timidity  of  Government  leads  it  so  carefully 
to  avoid  whatever  could  be  construed  into  disapprobation  of  the 
superstitious  rites  of  the  Hindoos,  and  encouragement  of  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  that  the  idea  may  naturally  occur  to 
them  that  they  are  virtuidly  excluded  from  the  religion,  as  well  aa 
from  the  other  advantages  appropriated  to  Europeans ;  and  even 
that  the  British  Government,  holding  with  them  (whatever  Mis* 
sionaries  may  say)  that  a  man's  religion  should  be  determined  by 
his  birth,  considers  Native  converts  as  apostates,  unworthy  of  ad- 
mission into  the  inferior  offices  to  which  other  Natives  are  eligible* 
^The  practical  exclusion  of  Native.  Christians  from  all  situations  of 
trust  or  responsibility  is  adduced,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  '  Political  History,'  as  one  of  a  few  facts  which  evince 
that  the  British  Government  have>  and,  as  he  thinks,  wisely,  "  disr 
couraged  **  and  "  opposed  a  systematic  discouragement  to  the  con^ 
version  of  its  Native  subjects.''  In  the  second  edition  of  his  book» 
though  his  opinions  on  this  subject  remain  unchanged,  and  though 
Government  have  withdrawn  none  of  their  support  from  Native 
religious  establishments,  nor  bestowed  any  token  of  patronage  on  a 
single  Native  convert,  yet,  in  deference  to  the  voice  of  public  opi- 
nion in  England,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bishopric  of  Cal- 
cutta, which  has  compelled  the  local  Governments  to  give  some  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  to  measures  for  fiu^ilitating  the  diffusion 
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of  knowledge,  be  has  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress  all  mention  of 
discouragement,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  imputed.  He 
continues,  however,  to  recommend  that  the  Bishop,  and  all  his 
clergy,  and  all  professors  of  colleges,  should  he  "  prohibited  from 
using  their  endeavours  to  make  converts  :'*  a  recommendation  which, 
ever  since  it  was  first  promulgated,  (in  1811,)  there  has  been,  for- 
tunately, less  and  less  disposition  to  adopt. 

'  If  the  French  *'  allowed  the  most  sacred  usages  of  both  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos  to  be  frequently  violated,"  we  may  surely 
avoid  such  palpable  errors  without  running  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. On  the  other  hand,  if  "  the  Native  inhabitants  of  their  set- 
tklbents,  and  the  servants  in  whom  the  principal  officers  of  Govern- 
ment reposed  trusts,  were  almost  all  Christians,"  the  inference  is  that  * 
public  encouragement  to  the  work  of  conversion  may  be  successfully 
and  safely  afforded  ,*  while,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions required  horn  converts  to  Protestantism,  and  in  the  sources  of 
instruction  opened  to  them,  we  should  possess  additional  securities 
for  the  |)re valence  of  virtue  and  the  diminution  of  crime,  perjury, 
and  litigation. 

'  Among  the  instances  of  support  given  to  Hindooism,  by  the  ' 
British  Government,  the  most  prominent  is  the  public  sanction 
afforded  to  the  inhuman  rite  of  burning  widows,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  numerous  Judges,  and  especially  those  of  the  Bengal 
Court  of  S udder  Dewanny,  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
abolishing  it ;  and  that  it  prevails  chiefly  in  a  province  inrhere  our 
authority  has  been  established  for  the  longest  time,  namely,  in  Ben- 
gal Proper. 

'  In  another  instance,  the  support  given  to  the  economy  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  Temple  of  Jagannath  amounts  to  participation.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  permitted  to  ''  bow  in  the  House  of  Rimmon  ;**  but 
we  assist  in  maintaining  its  decorations,  and  profit  by  the  afflux  of 
pilgrims  to  its  idol.  The  most  learned  and  graphic  description 
which  we  have  of  the  procession  of  Jagannath,  his  brother,  and  sis- 
ter, is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stirling  : — **  Their  rathsr  or 
ears,"  says  hcj  "  have  an  imposing  air  from  their  size  and  loftiness  ;* 
but  every  part  of  the  ornament  is  of  the  most  mean  and  paltry  de-^ 
scription,  save  only  the  covering  of  striped  and  spangled  broad  cloth, 
JurnUhed  from  the  import  warehouse  of  the  British  Government, 
the  splendour  or  gorgeous  effect  of  which  compensates,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  other  deficiencies  of  decoration."  After  mentioning 
the  decaying  and  soon-tired  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  in- 
dispensable assistance  of  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vici- 
nity, who  hold  their  lands  rent-free,  on  condition  of  performing  the 
service  of  dragging  the  three  cars  at  the  annual  ceremonies,  he  ob- 

.    *  The  largest  is  43i  feet  high»  and  has  a  platform  34i  feet  square.^ 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  pp.  322^  324. 
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serves :  "  Even  the  god's  own  proper  servants  will  not  labour 
zelilously  and  efifectually  without  the  interposition  of  authority; 
[i.  e.  of  the  British  magistrate  !]  and  1  imagine  the  ceremony  would 
soon  cease  to  be  conducted  on  its  present  scale  and  footing,  if  the 
institution  were  left  entirely  to  its  fate  and  to  its  own  resources, 
by  the  British  Government,'' 

'The  gross  amount  collected  from  pilgrims  to  Jagannath,  in  1815«> 
16^  was  rs.  86,027  >  the  expenses  of  the  temple  and  other  charges 
were  rs.  74,880,  leaving,  as  net  produce  of  the  tax,  rs.  11,147. 
Among  the  charges  is  one  item  of  "  cloth,  issued  from  the  import 
warehouse,  rs.  1365."  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  Revenue 
General  Letter,  of  October  28,  1814,  intimated  that  they  "  do  not 

•  consider  the  tax  on  pilgrims  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  merely  as 
a  fund  for  keeping  the  temple  in  repair  !  "  The  Vice  President  in 
Council  directed,  June  24,  1815,  that  the  net  collections  should  be 
appropriated, — 1.  to  the  repairs  of  the  temple,  and  other  local  pur- 
poses 3  2.  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  a  road  from  Calcutta  to 
Jagannath,  which  was  commenced  on  a  donatipn  for  that  purpose 
by  the  late  Rajah  Sookmoy  Roy ;  3.  to  any  other  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  temple  of  Jagannath.  Upon  this  Mr.  Harrington 
remarks  :  "But  it  ia  evidently  indecorous,  if  not  inconsistent,  that 
the  Government  of  a  nation,  professing  Christianity,  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  oflFerings  of  heathen  superstition  and  idolatry  j  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  pilgrim  tax  (as  judiciously  ordered  with  respect 
to  the  surplus  collections  at  the  temple  of  Jagannath,  after  provid- 
ing for  the  repairs  of  the  temple  and  other  local  purposes)  to  the 
construction  and  repairs  of  public  roads  leading  to  each  place  ofpil- 
grmage,  or  to  other  purposes  connected  therewith,  such  as  bridges 

'  and  places  of  accommodation  for  travellers,  whilst  it  is  roanii^stly 
a  legitimate  use  of  the  tax  as  conducing  to  the  convenience  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  levied,  must  also  prove  beneficial  and  acceptable  to 
the  community.  If  ^  the  money  thus  strictly  exacted  were  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  the  pomp  of  the  idol,  and  facilitating  access 
to  his  temple,  the  transaction  would  be  indecent  and  impolitic;  but 
we  are  without  even  that  excuse  at  other  places  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
sort. At  Jagannath,  the  net  produce  of  the  tax  is  a  trifle  ;  but,  at 
Gya  and  Allahabad  together,  it  is  two  lacs  and  a  half  of  rupees.* 
They  cannot  be  expended  on  roads  leading  to  Gya  and  Allahabad, 
nor  have  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  any  such  appropriation.  At 
Allahabad,  the  object  of  attraction  is  not  an  idol,  lodged  in  an  exten- 
sive temple  requiring  annual  repairs  and  a  numerous  establishment^ 
but  merely  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumma,  where  a  bar- 
rier is  erected  which  none  are  permitted  to  pass  who  have  not  pur- 
chased a  license  for  that  purpose.  ' 

*  '  The  British  Government  does  not  disdain  to  collect  a  pittance  of 
about  rs.  6500  from  pilgrims^  to  three  places  in  the  Moradabad  district, 
and  Etawah/ 
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'  When  the  progress  of  colonisation  shall  have  given  a  new  impulse 
to  the  diffusion  of  true  knowledge  and  sound  religion^  and  inspired  a 
sense  of  stability  into  Government,  these  errors,  together  with  the 
apologies  now  offered  for  them,  will  disappear  and  be  forgotten  5  and 
the  words  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan,  instead  of  being  a  rallying  cry 
for  nations,  will  in  time  become  the  designations  of  tolerated,  but  neg- 
lected and  declining,  superstitions.  In  pursuing  such  a  course,  we 
shall  be  animated  by  the  purest  motives,  and  cheered  by  the  visible 
growth  of  prosperity  and  happiness.* 


Petition  to  the  British  Pabliamsnt  from  thjb  Natives 
OF  Bombay. 

The  reports  of  the  Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  late  presentation 
of  the  several  Petitions  from  India,  as  given  in  the  Daily  Papers, 
Tender  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  We  take  occasion, 
however,  to  preserve  on  record,  in  this  publication,  that  which 
has  not  yet  appeared  elsewhere,  we  believe — an  authenticated  copy 
of  the  Petition  from  Bombay,  as  well  as  the  Letters  which  accom- 
panied it  on  its  transmission  to  this  country,  and  which  will  speak 
fbrciblv  for  themselves : 

No.  I. 

'  To  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart.,  M,  P.,  London. 

*  My  Dear  Sir,  ' Bombay,  April  llth,  182/. 

'  1  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  forward  to  you  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  signed  in  my  presence  by  all  the  most  respectable 
Natives  in  Bombay,  Hindoos,  Par  sees,  and  Mohammedans,  praying 
that  they  may  be  made  eligible  to  serve  on  Grand  Juries,  from 
which  they  are  excluded  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  while  other 
Natives  of  India,  being  Christians,  are  made  eligible  as  Grand 
Jurors. 

'The  Petitioners  consider  (and  from  your  knowledge  of  their 
qualifications  and  respectability,  you  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with 
them  that  they  are  at  least  equally  qualified  to  serve  on  Grand 
Juries  with  many  other  Natives  of  India,  who  are  Christians ;  and, 
while  they  are  grateful  for  the  boon  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Legislature,  in  making  them  eligible  to  serve  on  other  Juries,  they 
feel  their  exclusion  from  Grand  Juries  as  lowering  them  in  the 
rank  of  society,  and  in  that  general  estimation  to  which  their 
respectability  and  attainments  entitle  them. 

'  I  have  been  requested  to  forward  the  petition  to  you  and  to  Mr. 
Hume,  that  you  may  be  certified  of  its  authenticity  3  and  I  shall 
only  add,  thiut  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  your  support,  and  with  the 
&vourable  consideration  of  Parliament. 

'  I  remain,  with  esteem,  my  dear  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

'Jambs  Forbes.' 
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No.  II. 

'  To  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart,,  and  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  Members  of 
*     Parliament, 

'  Sirs, — ^We,  the  undersigned  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Mobamme- 
dans,  of  the  Island  of  Bonabay,  beg  leave  to  forward  to  you  the 
accompanying  petition  from  us  to  the  Honourable  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  to  request  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  present  the  same  to  that  Honourable  House. 

'In  order  more  effectually  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  signatures  to  the  petition  to  the  Honourable  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  signatures  have  been  written  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
James  Forbes,  orthe  firm  of  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.,  of  Bombay, 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  forward  that  petition  to  you,  and 
to  certify  to  you  that  those  signatures  were  written  in  his  presence. 

'  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  applause  of  the  wise 
policy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  rendering  the  Natives  of  India 
eligible  to  serve  on  Juries  3  and  in  it  we  perceive  the  dawn  of  thos^ 
institutions,  which  will  cement  the  union  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  the  East  Indies  with  his  subjects  in  the  United  Kifigdom.  W^ 
beg  your  acceptance  of  our  thanks  for  the  interest  manifested  by 
each  of  you,  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  Natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

'  We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sirs,  your  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  servants. 

(Signed  by  seventy-five  Native  Indian  names.) 

'  Bombay,  February  28th,  1827.' 

No.  III. 

PETITION    OF    NATIVES    IN    BOUBAY. 

'  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Par^ 
liament' assembled. 

'  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Moham- 
medans, inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  in  the  East  Indies, 

'  Sheweth, — ^That  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  appointment  of  Juries  in  the  East  Indies,*'  it  is,  amongst 
other  things,  enacted,  that  Grand  Juries,  in  all  cases,  shall  consist 
wholly  of  persons  professing  the  Christian  religion.  That,  while 
your  Petitioners  feel,  that,  by  rendering  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and 
Mohammedans  eligible  to  all  Juries,  except  Grand  Juries,  their 
protection  is  more  secured,  and  that  they  are  greatly  exalted  in  the 
ranks  of  society,  and  that  for  such  benefits  they  are  tinder  the 
obligations  of  gratitude  to  Parliament  3  yet  your  Petitioners  most 
humbly  submit,  that  their  exclusion  from  Grand  Juries  is  an  uti- 
necessary  degradation  of  them. 

'  That  formerly  the  Island  of  Bombay  was  a  possession  of  the 
Crown  of  Portugal,  and  at  which  time  there  were,  and  ever  since 
have  been,  many  Portuguese  Christians  residing  in  it,  who  were 
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bora^  and  have  always  lived,  in  India ;  that^  besides  those,  there  are 
other  Christians  residing  in  Bombay,  who  also  were  born,  and  have 
always  lived,  in  India.  That  your  Petitioners  humbly  represent 
that  many  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Mohammedans,  of  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  are  at  least  equal  to  those  Christians  in  opulence,  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  estimation  in  society,  and  in  qualification  to  serve 
on  Grand  Juries.  That  it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  Petitioners* 
to  complain  of  the  eligibility  of  those  Christians  to  serve  on  Grand 
Juries  :  on  the  contrary,  they  approve  of  and  applaud  it  3  but  they 
humbly  submit,  that  the  wise  policy  that  induced  Parliament  to 
enact  the  eligibility  of  those  Christians  to  serve  on  Grand  Juries, 
is  equally  applicable  to  many  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Mohammedans, 
bis  Majesty's  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Bombay. 

'  Your  Petitioners,  tberelbre,  most  humbly  pray  that  your 
Honourable  House  will  take  this  subject  into  its  consideration,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  to  its  wisdom  may  seem  fit,  to  enable  the 
principal  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Mohammedans,  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  and  inhabi^nts  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  to  serve  on 
Grand  Juries  in  Bombay.  And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bounds 
will  ever  pray,  &c.  ^ 


*  Naurojee  Jansiljee, 
Bomanjee  Hormajee, 
Jehangneer  Ard^aaeer, 
Dadabhoy  Pestonjee, 
Jefaangeer  Hieijee, 
Madowdass  Ranaordaas, 
Nayandass  Heijachoody, 
DeTidaas  Huywamasa, 
Jogoimath  Sunkenett, 
Dhiickjee  Dadajee, 
Wittoba  Caunojee, 
Dharaubboy  Premjee, 
Canoba  Keasowjut, 
Moody  Sorobjee  Vaahagaady, 
Dosaabhoy  Jamsbedjeey 
Roatonjee  Ruttonjee, 
Honnuijee  Bbiccajee, 
Curaetjee  Monackjee, 
Framjee  BonULnjee, 
Framjee  Cowaajee, 
Jehangeer  Framjee, 
Momackje^  Dadabhoy, 
Tapoojee  Horabjee, 
Keikhuaroo  Sorabjee, 
Jamsetjee  Comurjee, 
Dadabhoy  Jejeebboy, 
Sadaavr  Caaainatb  Chatter, 
Rnatonjee  Cawasjee  Patele, 
Hormojee  EduQee  Camojee, 
Maddon  Peea  Ratonjee, 
Kazee  Mahomed  All, 
Sheikh  Hoosaini, 
Hajee  Ebrahum  Jetaiker, 
Mobamud  Ally  Rogay, 
Sadordeen  Sheikh  Ghobm, 
Mahomnd  Ibraheem  Nncklea, 

'  Bombay,  February  28th,  1827/ 


Mahomad  Sved  Palolea, 
Mahomud  Shamsoodeen  Kesaay, 
Mahome4  Abdul  Abubekr, 
Mukbdoom  Aaberoof  Moonshee, 
MooUa  Mabmood  Muckba, 
Mobamed  Ebram  Gbuttay, 
Mohamed  Syed  Purkar, 
Sbamaoodeeo  Looday, 
Mohamed  Ma^ar  Poricer, 
Syed  Huson  B.  S.  Ahmed, 
Bapa  Kewel, 

Ameeroodeea  Shaikh  Bhicon, 
Fugeer  Kfaot, 
'  Mohamud  Ebraheem  Tatigakar, 
Shaikh  Abdulla  B.  M.  Abdoorhimm, 
Abdoobrahman  S.  M., 
Sbnhaboodeen  Tundn, 
Mahomud  Enoose  Mooivhay, 
Moolla   Ermacal  Bm  fcureem 

Aadkhan, 
Futebroodeen  Kurnal  Kur, 
Kuraeroodeen  Bin  Sheik  Humed 

Khuttub, 
Abdaol  Guasar  Fusate, 
Mohammed  Ebram  Ramrajkar, 
Huaaein  Mohammed  Chorgay, 
Fakroodeen  Shaik  Bhickan, 
Shaik  Mohamed  Falhan, 
Carmooddeen  Coolcumey, 
Zeydoodeen  Norest, 
Mohamed  AUt  Pawkmoray, 
Rabiimoodeen  Sulud  Fuzloodeen, 
Goolam  Hoosein  Ooderker, 
Mohamed  Syde  Grubkur, 
Abdal  Rehmaa  Natldumday.' 
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The  Castilian  Bandit. 

The  foaming  charger  doth  cleave  the  air. 

And  sorely  the  rider  doth  strain ; 
For  soon  shall  his  visage  be  dark  with  despair. 

If  the  speed  of  his  courser  prove  vain. 
He  is  laden  with  rare  and  costly  spoils. 

But  death  follows  g;rim  in  the  rear  -, 
Should  the  bandit  be  caught  in  the  huntsmen's  toils. 

He  knows  that  his  last  hour  is  near. 

But  the  courser  was  swift,  the  rider  was  strong. 

And  the  free  hills  were  their  dwelling  -, 
Like  the  glance  of  the  lightning  they  swept  along — 

Now  the  rugged  rocks  are  telling 
That  they  near  that  wild  and  mighty  domain. 

Where  the  huntsmen  should  not  find  them. 
The  rider  looked  down  on  the  far-oflf  plain — 

They  were  lost  in  the  distance  behind  them* 

He  curb'd  the  career  of  his  panting.8teed. 

And  he  gazed  around  in  his  pride. 
Then  he  look*d  oh  the  spoil,  no  worthless  meed. 

That  was  slung  by  his  courser's  side. 
'  Thou  hast  served  me  nobly  to-day,  I  confess. 

My  beautiful  steed  and  my  strong;* 
Right  proud  was  the  horse  of  his  lord's  caress. 

And  he  snorted  loudly  and  long. 

'  The  churls  are  afraid  of  the.  mountain  path. 

O'er  which  their  rich  spoil  has  been  borne  5 
And  he  whom  they  curse  in  their  bootless  wrath. 

Is  content  to  yield  them  his  scorn  : 
Let  the  world,  which  cruelly  spurn*d  us  forth. 

Reap  the  fruit  of  our  lasting  hate  : 
They  will  bitterly  learn  what  was  our  worth. 

When  we  courted  a  nobler  fete.' 

So  he  gazed -on  the  high,  eternal  hills. 

And  his  spirit  felt  fearless  and  free, — 
He  loved  their  steep  rocks  and  he  loved  their  rills, 

And  he  loved  iu  their  bosom  to  be  : 
For  their  stronghold  was  there — 'twas  the.  stern  robbers' 
tower, — 

And  he  loved  the  dark  spirits  that  dwelt 
Their  recesses  within, — such  love  hath  a  power 

By  the  bandit  alone  to  be  felt. 

L. 
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Recent  Travels  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 

Egypt. 

|The  foUowiog  is  the  substance  of  a  Report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tioDs  and  Belles-Lettres,  by  Count  Alexander  de  la  Borde,  and  read  at  the  sitting 
of  the  French  Institute,  on  the  24th  April,  1828.] 

In  requiring  from  me  an  account  of  my  travels,  you  cause  me 
to  experience  the  regret  of  not  having  rendered  them  morfe  worthy 
of  your  interest  -,  but,  to  obtain,  at  least,  your  indulgence,  I  will 
let  you  know  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  undertake  them; 
this  will  plead  as  an  excuse  for  me. 

Principally  occupied  in  the  education  of  my  son,  and  wishing 
most  ardently  to  render  him,  at  a  future  period,  worthy  of  your  es- 
teem, I  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  him  follow  a  new  system  of 
education,  more  extensive,  more  laborious,  but  which  I  conceive  to 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  harmonise  with  the  enlightened  ideas  of 
the  present  age. 

This  system,  which  would  employ  too  much  time  to  develop  in 
this  place,  consists,  in  its  first  part,  in  joining  to  classical  studies, 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  several  modern  languages,  a  voyage  of 
application  in  the  most  celebrated  countries  of  antiquity,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean  :  this  undertaking  does  not, 
as  you  perceive,  exclude  discoveries,  but  it  does  not  form  the 
principal  motive.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  my  plans  into  exe- 
cution, and,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  our  journey  more  agreeable 
and  less  expensive,  I  endeavoured  to  procure  for  my  son  some 
young  travelling  companions  who  might  wish  to  partake  of  this 
kind  of  study,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  such  as  I 
could  desire :  one  of  them  is  Mr.  Becker,  the  son  of  the  brave 
General  of  that  name,  and  himself  a  staff-officer,  filled  with  talent 
and  zeal ;  the  second,  Mr.  Hall,  a  young  £oglish  gentleman,  and> 
the  third,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  quitted  us  too  soon,  in  order 
to  repair  to  Odessa,  whither  duty  called  him. 

After  pursuing  our  studies  for  some  length  of  time  in  Italy,  and 
having  made  a  short  stay  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  we  arrived  on  the 
classic  ground  of  Greece,  which  so  many  motives  induced  us  to  visit. 
But  the  political  condition  of  the  country  compelled  us  to  change  the 
order  of  our  route,  and  commence  our  Travels  in  other  parts  of  the 
Otloman  empire.  It  is,  therefore,  from  Smyrna,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  15th  July,  1826,  that  the  researches  which  possess  any  interest 
a:re  to  be  dated. 

Asia  Minor,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not,  even  now,  well  known ; 
yet,  what  land  contains  more  recollections  and  interesting  monu<^ 
Oriental  JHferald,  Fol  18.  E 
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ments  ?  Almost  all  the  travellers  vfho  preceded  us  in  this  country^ 
arrived  from  the  shores^  and  seldom  penetrated  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  leagues  into  the  interior.  We  attempted  to  render  thejr 
labours  more  complete  by  proceeding  from  the  interior^  and  reaching 
the  points  where  they  had  stopped.  Our  first  excursion  was  from 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople^  passing  through  Sardis.  This  town^ 
the  most  interesting  on  the  whole  road,  is  built  upon  an  elevatimi 
which  commands  the  plain  of  Shermus  :  the  ruins  of  its  walls  are 
prolonged  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  a  small  stream  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  no  longer  contained  in  its  bed  grains  of 
gold.  Two  Ionic  columns,  sustaining  an  entablature,  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Cybele.  Nothing  exceeds  the  elegance 
of  their  capitals,  the  volutes  of  which  are  ornamented  with  palm- 
leaves.  The  columns  are  broken  across ;  but  by  their  diameter  it 
may  be  calculated  that  they  were  fifty  feet  high.  Upon  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill,  on  the  other  side,  is  a  theatre  and  a  stadium.  No 
inhabitants  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  celebrated  town.  A  few  tenia 
cmly  of  Urucks,  a  wandering  tribe,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pactolus^  and  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  of  Croesus  you  per« 
ceive,  scattered  over  the  plains,  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Lydia. 
They  are  large  mounds  (tumuli),  about  sixty  in  number,  among 
which  one  distinguishes  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  ^e  father  of  Crossus, 
of  which  Herodotus  speaks  as  the  most  extensive  monument  he 
had  seen,  excepting  the  Pyramids,  and  which  indeed  resemble^  a 
natural  mountain.  As  the  historian  adds,  that  this  tomb  was  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  courtesans  of  Sardis,  we  may  infer, 
from  its  magnitude,  that  the  morals  of  the  people  of  this  town 
were  not  remarkably  austere. 

Leaving  Sardis,  you  cross  the  Hermus,  the  plain  of  Hircania, 
and  enter  the  chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  name  of  Soessouf- 
Dagh,  which  extends  from  Mount  Olympus  to  Mount  Ida,  and 
forms  the  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  of  Marmora  from 
those  of  the  Archipelago. 

At  certain  distances,  the  whole  length  of  this  road,  are  to  be  seen 
fountains  erected  by  beneficent  persons,  whose  names  are  engraved 
upon  the  stone,  and  generally  a  verse  from  the  Koran.  We  saw 
upon  one  of  them  this  passage  :  *  The  best  man  is  he  who  is  the 
most  useful  to  his  brethren.* 

I  will  not  speak  to  you  about  Constantinople :  every  one  has 
heard  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  how  few  splendid  edi- 
fices are  to  be  met  with.  We  witnessed  in  this  city  three  events 
which  particularly  characterised  our  s^jour, — a  revolution,  the  plaguy 
and  a  conflagration.  After  spending  six  weeks  in  the  house  of 
the  Countess  Guilleminot,  who  evinced  much  interest  towards  us, 
we  determined  to  proceed  to  Cairo  through  the  interior  of  Asia. 
The  success  of  this  journey  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
ahonkl  undertake  it,  and  we  therefore  avoided  the  plan  followed  by 
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tbe  travellers,  Seetzen,  and  Colonel  Boutin^  who  fell  victims  in  tli« 
journey.  We  determined  upon  purchasing  horses  and  arms  at 
Constantinople,  to  put  on  the  Turkish  costume,  procure  a  very  eskr 
plicit  firman,  which  the  French  ambassador  obtained  for  us^  aad 
take  with  us,  besides,  a  Tartar  of  the  Porte,  and  a  Dragoman*  with 
a  certain  number  of  experienced  servants-  In  this  manner  we  eoift* 
posed  a  troop  of  twelve  men  on  horseback,  having  each  a  doubly- 
barrelled  gun,  and  stronger,  as  to  fire-arms,  than  the  inhabitanfes  of 
almost  ^  the  places  where  we  stopped.  A  few  paras,  distributed 
in  a  proper  manner,  added  kindness  to  iiespect ;  and,  in  the  same 
places  where,  had  we  been  alone,  it  would  have  been  difficuk  to 
take  a  few  notes,  we  quietly  established  ourselves,  measuring 
amd  drawing  the  monuments  without  troubling  the  inhabitants,  ^ 
meeting,  on  their  part,  with  any  interference.  The  low  price  of 
provisions  in  the  Levant,  renders  this  mode  of  travelling  tot  little 
expensive^  and  in  this  way  we  passed  through  the  interior  of  Asia 
Hinor>  Syria,  and  Palestine.  As  it  ia  impossible  to  give  you  a  full 
account  of  the  whole  of  our  journey,  and  the  observations  to  which 
it  has  led,.  I  will  only  indicate  to  you  the  principal  discoveries  and 
lesearches  that  we  have  been  able  to  make.  On  leaving  the  towns 
of  Nicomedia  and  of  Niceas»  where  considerable  ruins  are  still  to 
be  seen,  we  proceeded  towards  the  west,  and  to  tbe  banks  of  Sanga- 
nus>  and  scarcely  had  we  arrived  near  the  Lake  Sabanja,  the  ancienl 
S^on,  when  we  discovered  a  Roman  monument  of  the  laigesl 
9ize :  it  is  a  bridge  composed  of  six  arches,  at  the  beginning  qf 
which  ia  a  triumphal  arch,  and  at  the  extremity  a  sort  of  repetition 
of  the  arch  built  against  the  mountain,  and  (^n  on  both  aides  fiiff 
the  passage  of  a  Roman  road.  Ten  leagues  south-west  from 
Cutahia,  the  extreme  point  of  this  part  of  Asia,  we  arrived  at  a  Romaic 
town  which  no  traveller  had  visited,  and  which  ancient  itineraries 
do  not  even  notice.  Its  principal  edifices  consist  of  a  large  theatre^ 
a  stadium,  several  porticos  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and, 
upon  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  an  Ionic  temple  of  the  most  elegant 
architecture  :  the  columns  are  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  thirty 
feet  high  i  they  are  fluted,  and  sustain  an  elegantly  ornamented 
entablature  of  the  most  tasteful  chasteness.  From  the  fragments  of 
an  inscription  which  belonged  to  the  pediment,  it  is  seen  that  this 
temple  was  repaired  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  consecrated  to  Apollo« 
This  place  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Chapder,  and  is  watered  by  a 
stream,  which  is  passed  over  a  Roman  bridge  of  five  firche?,  i  a  as 
good  a  state  of  preservation  as  the  Roman  arch  which  it  joins. 
Prom  Chapder  we  proceeded  to  the  Phrygian  monument  described 
by  Colonel  Leake :  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering,  in  the. 
same  valley,  another  similar  monument,  and,  six  leagues  further,  a 
third  much  more  considerable,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  same 
characters.  But  what  afforded  us  the  greatest  interest,  and  occu-« 
pied  two  months  of  our  time,  was  the  country  comprised  between 
Affrom  Karahissar,  Denislu,  and  Isparta,  which  we  visited  to  de- 
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termine  the  sources  and  the  course  of  the  Meattder^  of  the  Lycus, 
and  the  Marsyas  ;  the  sites  of  a  great  number  of  ancient  cities  that 
were  built  upon  their  banks,  principally  those  of  Uieropolis  and 
Aphrodisias ;  (the  first  celebrated  in  all  times  for  its  mineral  waters, 
fitill  contains  the  Mephitic  cavern  of  which  Strabo  speaks,  in  which 
birds,  suffocated  by  ^e  fumes,  often  fell  -,)  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  vast  number  of  magnificent  tombs.  In  the  midst  of 
Aphrodisias,  now  called  Guera,  is  to  be  seen  the  Temple  of  Venus, 
of  the  Ionic  order,  and  in  great  part  preserved.  On  the  left  are  the 
stadium  and  the  jtheatre.  There  extends  from  one  gate  to  the 
other  an  Ionic  portico  of  the  greatest  elegance.  Aphrodisias  is 
truly  the  town  of  Venus :  Cupids  support  the  garlands  upon  the 
entablature  of  the  portico,  and  are  hunting  all  kinds  of  animals  that 
are  represented  on  the  interior  of  the  temple,  of  which  several 
fragments  are  still  well  preserved :  a  hundred  Greek  inscriptions 
scattered  among  the  ruins  add  to  the  interest  of  this  place.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Guera  to  Coule,  passing  through  Isparta,  you  cross 
a  mountainous  country  intersected  by  large  lakes.  This  is  the 
Switzerland  of  Asia  Minor.  Eyerdir  resembles  the  Isola  Bella  of 
liBgo  Maggiore.  This  chain  of  mountains  contains  several  ancient 
cities  which  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  whose  situation  we 
were  enabled  to  fix,  such  as  Sagalassus,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Cremna, 
and  Selge.  But,  more  than  any  other  place,  Conie,  the  ancient 
Xconium,  deserves  the  attention  of  every  traveller  :  this  town  con- 
,  tains  curious  remains  of  every  age,  and  particularly  Arabian 
monuments  of  the  Seldjiacides,  Sultans,  which  are  not  even  sur- 
passed in  elegance  and  perfection  by  the  Moorish  edifices  in  Spain. 

At  the  distance  of  twelve  leagues,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Conie,  is  an  isdated  mountain,  Kara-dagh,  or  Black  Mountain,  of 
which  many  marvellous  tales  are  related,  and  where  no  one  had  yet 
penetrated.  There,  said  the  Turks,  are  to  be  seen  a  thousand  and 
one  churches  in  a  ruined  state,  which  contain  treasures  5  but  the 
edifices  Ml  down  upon  those  who  dare  venture  within  them.  The 
stones  of  these  monasteries,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  assured  us, 
walk  about  in  procession  during  the  night,  and  spread  terror  on  all 
sides  5  and,  indeed,  Olivier  and  Kinnier  found  no  one  who  would 
consent  to  conduct  them  to  this  place.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
deserted  spot  has  always  been  the  haunt  of  brigands.  AH,  the 
Pasha  of  Conie,  gave  us  a  guard  to  accompany  us,  and  we  went 
over  the  mountain  in  every  direction,  hoping  that  we  should  find 
the  ruins  of  some  ancient  cities.  But,  to  our  great  regret,  we  only 
discovered  the  thousand  and  one  churches,  of  which  the  Turks  had 
spoken,  that  is  to  say,  monasteries  and  tombs  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries,  presenting,  however,  the  remarkable  singularity  of  all  the 
arches  being  in  the  shape  of  horse-shoes,  which  evidently  proves 
that  this  kind  of  construction,  employed  in  the  most  ancient  Arabian 
monuments,  is  not  an  invention  of  this  people,  but  belongs,  as 
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every  thing  which  concerns  the  arts  in  Asia  and  in  Europe^  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire  ;  for  the  Greeks  never  lost  the  sceptre  of  taste^ 
even  in  the  time  of  their  fall. 

From  Coniewe  proceeded  towards  Mount  Taurus  and  Cara« 
mania.  To  reach  the  most  elevated  part  of  this  mountain,  only 
seven  hours  are  necessary  5  hut  three  days  are  required  to  descend 
to  the  sea,  which  shows  how  elevated  the  plain  is  above  its 
level.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  describe  to  you  the  in- 
teresting sites  of  Taurus,  and  the  monuments  spread  ail  over  the 
coast  of  Selefke  to  Tarsus, — the  ruins  of  Corysus,  Eleusa,  and  the 
forest  of  columns  of  Pompeiopolis, — Tarsus,  in  fine,  where  Alexan- 
der the  Great  ran  so  nauch  danger  by  bathing  in  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Cydnufi,  and  where  the  apostle  St.  Paul  was  born.  Passing 
near  the  spot  where  the  house  of  this  father  of  the  church  stood, 
we  recalled  to  our  nunds  those  beautiful  words,  addressed  to  a 
female  who  threw  herself  at  his  feet :  '  What  art  thou  doing  ?  I  am 
only  a  man  of  Tarsus.*  His  successors  have  not  always  8lu>wn  the 
same  modesty. 

We  hastened  to  leave  this  place,  where  the  plague  was  causing 
great  ravages,  with  the  intention  c^  going  up  the  Pyramus,  and  ex- 
ploring the  ruins  of  Anazarba,  the  ancient  Anazarbus :  six  leagues 
further  on,  that  of  Boudrour,  which  contains,  according  to  the 
Arabian  account,  more  than  two  hundred  columns  that  are  yet 
standing.  But  Nourid,  the  Pasha  of  Adana,  to  whom  we  commu- 
nicated our  wish,  dissuaded  us  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  among  the  Turcomans,  who  inhabit  this  valley,  and  the 
state  of  rebellion  in  which  they  were  against  his  authority.  We 
were  surprised  to  hear  this  Pasha  making  inquiries  about  General 
Sebastian!  and  Prince  Talleyrand :  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  former  while  he  was  a  Vizier  at  Constantinople,  and  with 
the  latter,  during  his  mission  to  France,  which  preceded  that  of 
Haleb  Fffendi.  His  conversation  was  extremely  animated,  and 
more  instructive  than  that  of  the  other  Pashas  or  Muselims  we  had 
visited :  he  invited  us  to  assist  at  a  kind  of  divan,  which  was  held 
every  day  in  the  court  of  his  palace,  and  whither  all  his  household 
repair.  The  Delhi  Bashis,  Tartars,  Chaoushes,  Cavases,  &c., 
formed  a  circle,  and  the  people  were  placed  behind  them :  the  band, 
composed  of  wind-instruments  and  drums,  ranged  themselves  near 
the  place.  Five  Chaoushes  placed  themselves  in  the  centre,  who, 
at  different  intervals,  threw  into  the  air,  and  then  caught,  their  long 
Sticks,  ornamented  with  silver-chains,  which  produced  the  effect  of 
censers  5  they,  at  the  same  time,  recited  prayers  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Grand  Signor  and  of  the  Pasha.  When  these  had 
ceased,  one  of  the  Chaoushes  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  demanded 
three  times,  in  a  loud  voice,  if  any  person  had  experienced  an  in- 
justice and  had  any  complaint  to  make ;  and  in  that  case  the  peti« 
tion  would  have  been  read  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  and  presented 
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to  the  Fusha.  This  ceremony  pleased  us  extremely^  and  vi^e  ex- 
pressed our  satisfaction ;  vhen  a  man  who  had  been  standing  in 
advance  before  the  band  during  the  whole  time^  his  right  hand 
leaning  upon  his  sword^  also  advanced  three  steps,  looking  at  the 
Pasha,  as  if  waiting  for  orders.  We  thought  he  ¥ras  the  officer  of 
the  guard :  the  answer  given  to  us  was,  '  He  is  the  executioner.* 
This  made  us  shudder :  the  whole  East  seemed  to  reappear  at  this 
word. 

The  rood  from  Adana  to  Aleppo  is  that  which  Alexander  followed 
'^i^ben  he  went  to  meet  Darius  by  the  maritime  pass.  The  field  of 
bttCtleof  Issus  is  exactly  as  historians  describe  it, — a  plain,  having  k 
moaotain  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  which  perfectly 
wdted  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  where  valour  supplied  the  place  of 
mimbers.  Antioch  and  its  imposing  ruins,  the  groves  of  Daphne, 
^nd  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  detained  us  a  few  dap  3  but  the 
Tavages  of  the  plague  destroyed  all  our  plans.  In  traversing  the 
'Village  church-yards,  we  observed,  with  terror,  the  multitude  of  new 
graves,  and  the  still  fresh  flowers  which  the  Turks  place  upon  the 
tombs.  It  was  in  this  disposition  of  mind  that  we  arrived  at  Aleppo. 
Alt  a  league  from  this  town,  the  French  Consul,  M.  Lesseps,  who 
was  informed  of  our  arrival,  came  on  horseback  with  the  principal 
French  merchants  to  meet  us,  but  dared  not  approach  us,  as  it  had 
been  decided  that  we  were  to  perform  ten  days  quarantine.  When 
M.  Lesseps  arrived  at  our  dwelling,  getting  off  his  horse,  he 
exclaimed,  '  I  can  resist  no  longer,  happen  what  .may,*  and  threw 
Jiimself  into  my  arms  j  the  other  Frenchmen  did  the  same  towards 
my  travelling  companions,  and  there  was  no  nK)re  question  about 
quarantine.  There  arc  so  few  Frenchmen  who  travel  in  the  Levant, 
tiiat  the  arrival  of  some  of  them  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  our  poor 
countrymen.  Alas  !  two  months  afterwards,  the  plague  carried  off 
a  part  of  those  whom  an  earthquake  had  spared. 

We  departed  from  Aleppo  for  Palmyra :  this  excursion  is  an  iso- 
lated episode  in  a  joamey  of  the  Levant,  as  the  town  itself  is  in 
tbe  Desert.  It  is  generally  from  Homs,  or  Hama,  that  people  set 
out.  In  these  two  towns,  inhabitants  are  found  who  are  connected 
with  the  Arabian  chiefs,  and  negociate  with  them  to  serve  as  guides 
to  travellers  5  they  are  in  some  degree  brokers  of  the  Desert.  The 
most  considerable,  the  Sheik  HiaJa,  wtH)  escorts  the  caravan  of 
Mecca  from  Hama  to  Damascus,  immediately  despatched  an  express 
to  a  chief,  who,  at  this  period,  was  much  respected — for  power  is 
moveable  in  the  Desert ;  it  passes  from  one  tribe  to  another  accord- 
ing to  the  increase  which  takes  ]:4ace  among  them,  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  tribes  that  arrive  every  year  from  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  After  four  days,  the  man  arriv^  who  was  to  conduct  us  j 
be  was  called  the  Sheik  Nahar,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lions,  belonging 
to  the  great  femily  of  the  Anesees.     He  commanded  about  10,000 

A,  living  in  6i000  tents,  seatlered  over  a  territ<M7  ^^  thirty  or  forty 
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Bqutfe  leagues.  He  was  a  tall  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  thiti 
and  swarthy,  as  all  the  Bedouins  are,  and  covered  with  a  sheep-skin, 
the  wooUy  part  inside,  and  stained  with  a  reddish  colour  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  followers :  he  walked  with  gravity,  his 
harsh  features  exhibiting,  when  he  smiled,  a  mild  expression,  but, 
in  general,  melancholy,  and  indicating  some  secret  sorrows.  He 
-spoke  very  little,  and  never  with  emotion.  Our  arrangements  were 
•soon  made  3  but  the  condition  which  stopped  us  for  some  time,  and 
to  which  we  were  wrong  in  acceding,  was,  that  we  should  not  carry 
•our  arms  with  us  :  without  that,  he  could  not,  he  said,  answer  for 
our  safety,  and  the  least  imprudence  might  ruin  us.  It  was  with 
^is  one  man,  and  three  people  of  his  tribe  on  foot,  that  we  entered 
the  Desert.  There  were  six  of  us  on  horseback,  with  three  camels 
to  carry  water  and  provisions.  The  first  day  we  went  as  far  as  the 
camp  of  the  Benikali  Arabs,  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  the  Embaraka, 
^at  extend  all  along  the  borders  of  the  Desert  from  Damascus  to 
Aleppo.  During  the  night,  we  were  roused  by  the  appearance  of 
•eome  robbers.  The  whole  camp  immediately  was  on  the  stir  3  and  we 
began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  being  deprived  of  our  fire-arms. 
The  two  following  days  were  not  remarkable  for  any  particular  cit'- 
cutnstance.  The  men  on  foot  generally  went  before,  to  be  on  die 
iook-out:  and  sometimes  placed  themselves  upon  the  backs  of 
the  camels,  in  order  to  see  a  greater  distance.  Uneasy  at  the 
least  noise,  attentive  to  the  least  noiotion,  man,  a  stranger  to  man  in 
these  vast  solitudes,  is  always  in  fear  of  meeting  an  enemy  in  fab  fel- 
low-creature. Individuals  perceive  and  avoid  each  other  at  enormous 
distances,  and  where  an  entire  army  would  t>e  lost,  a  man  alone 
cannot  hide  himself.  The  Sheik  Nahar  marched  silently  before  UB, 
baiting  at  different  hours  to  say  prayers.  One  day  that  he  appeared 
to  have  lost  his  road,  when  he  was  only  seeking  for  water,  which  he 
Imew  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain  rock,  we  expressed  our  un« 
easiness :  he  answered,  without  evincing  any  emotion,  *  I  have  pro* 
mised  the  Sheik  Thala  to  conduct  you  to  Tadmor,  and  to  bring  you 
'back  to  Homs ;  I  will  keep  my  word  -,  do  not  make  yourselves  un^^ 
easy  at  any  thing  you  may  observe;  God  is  great!'  He  found 
^bR  water  he  was  in  search  of.  The  fourth  day,  after  spending  thd 
ii%ht  in  the  open  air,  the  cold  being  piercing,  and  having  no  fire, 
we  Were  marching  slowly  on,  when,  turning  round  a  mound,  we  saw 
fifteen  or  twenty  Arabs  galloping  towards  us,  and  attacking  our 
camels,  that  had  remained  behind,  with  their  knees.  We  came 
back  to  defend  them,  and  a  regular  fight  with  fists  and  sticks  then 
took  place  between  us  5  for  they  were,  hke  ourselves,  unprovided 
with  fire-arms.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  arriving,  we  saw  our- 
selves on  the  point  of  being  robbed  and  left  in  the  Desert,  twenty 
leagues  from  any  spring  of  water  or  habitation.  Whilst  we  were 
tearing  each  other*s  clothes  to  pieces,  all  our  horses  were  attack- 
ing the  mares  belonging  to  the  Arabs,  and  the  greatest  oonfusicm 
prevailed.    Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Becker  were  fighting  on  foot  with 
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two  Bedouins.  My  son^  who  had  concealed  a  pistol  under  his  waist*^ 
coat^  kept  two  Arabs,  who  had  torn  o£f  his  turban,  at  a  respectful 
distance.  In  this  disorder  I  was  seeking  for  our  guide,  whose  lance 
had  been  broken  on  the  first  onset,  when  suddenly  one  of  our  people 
cried  out,  '  We  are  saved  !'  and,  at  the  same  moment,  we  saw  the 
Arabs  fighting  among  themselves,  and  their  chief  had  iuUen  upon 
his  knees  before  our  bid  man,  and  was  excusing  himself  for  what  had 
happened.  Nahar,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  arranged  his  apparel^ 
got  on  horseback,  and  only  testified  his  anger  by  shedding  tears, 
and  bitterly  reproaching  the  young  chief,  who  escorted  us  nearly  a 
league.  This  young  man,  half  naked,  rode  upon  a  mare  worth 
15,000  piasters;  and  the  only  thing  he  asked  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered,  in  preventing  his  tribe  iirom  robbing  us,  was  a  little  barley 
for  his  mare  :  we,  moreover,  gave  him  a  robe,  which  he  immediately 
put  upon  his  back. 

Palmyra  is  built  upon  the  plan  of  most  of  the  ancient  towns  of 
Syria,  and  in  general  of  the  Roman  colonies.  A  long  street,  orna- 
mented with  porticos  and  colimms,  and  intersected  by  another 
similar  one,  extends  on  one  side  to  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  that  of  Jupiter.  The  great  number  of  temples,  of 
tombs,  and  columns,  present,  undoubtedly,  an  imposing  spectacle  ; 
but  it  is  feir  from  being  as  much  so  as  one  would  suppose.  The 
plain,  which  extends  around  as  iieur  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  the 
slightest  undulation,  makes  the  monuments  contrasted  with  the  blue 
sky,  appear  small,  and  gives  them  the  appearance  of  white  staffs 
fixed  upon  an  arid  surface  -,  the  quality  of  the  marble,  which  has 
not  that  warm  colouring  of  the  monuments  of  Italy,  injures  still 
more  the  effect.  A  nearer  inspection  does  not  cause  a  more  favour- 
able impression,  with  the  exception  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  which 
exhibits  a  vast  pile  and  fine  details;  the  others  are  replete  with  faults. 
The  jutting  out  of  little  knobs  from  the  columns,  the  niches,  and  nu- 
merous cavities,  the  profusion,  rather  than  the  magnificence,  of  the 
ornaments,  shows  a  departure  from  the  styleof  the  Antonines.  The 
ensemble,  however,  of  this  singular  town,  and  its  situation,  in  the 
desert,  will  always  make  it  one  of  the  most  curious  places  that 
a  traveller  can  Visit.  During  the  two  days  we  spent  there,  we 
-were  continually  teazed  by  the  importunities  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  desirous  of  exacting  a  ransom  from  us,  as  they  had  done  a  short 
time  before  from  an  £nglish  gentleman,  Mr.  Bankes.  We  continually 
resisted  5  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  a  great  number 
of  them,  armed  with  muskets,  entered  into  our  room,  swearing 
they  would  keep  us  prisoners,  unless  each  of  us  paid  them  a  thou- 
sand piastres.  To  all  these  demands,  our  Sheik,  without  showing 
any  emotion,  repeated  his  formula  :  '  I  have  promised  the  Sheik ;  I 
have  to  conduct  these  travellers  to  Tadmor,  and  lead  them  back 
to  Horns  :  they  shall  depart  to-morrow  :  God  is  great !  *  The 
inhabitants  were,  the  next  morning,  more  tractable,  and,  having 
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recpeived  a  smaU  present/tbey  allowed  us  to  proceed  on  our  jouniey. 
After  three  days*  marching,  and  enduring  excessive  fetigues^  we 
arrived  among  the  tribe  of  our  chiei^  at  a  place  he  called  his  house* 
Here  we  s^ient  two  days,  travelling  with  his  tribe,  reposing  under 
their  tents,  and  observing  the  manners  of  these  children  of  nature  $ 
who,  although  a  prey  to  the  greatest  wants,  and  struggling  against 
all  sorts  of  privations,  only  receive  consolation  from  the  charms  of 
an  adventurous  and  independent  life. 

From  Palmyra  we  proceeded  towards  Latakie,  to  visit  the  coast 
of  Syria,  the  interior  of  Lebanon,  the  beautiful  valleys  with  which 
it  is  intersected,  places  celebrated  in  Scripture,  and  embellished, 
moreover,  with  monuments  of  every  age.  At  the  distance  only  of 
two  days*  journey,  one  passes  from  the  cedars  of  Solomon  to  the 
gigantic  monument  of  Balbec,  and  to  the  wonderful  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Druses.  Balbec  is  superior  to  Palmyra  in  size  and 
in  the  perfection  of  the  style  of  the  edifices.  Columns,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  cut  out  of  a  single  block,  rest  upon  bases  even  greater, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Emir  Bechir  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
superb  in  Arabian  architecture.  The  prince  who  caused  it  to  be 
erected,  has  under  his  command  fifty  thousand  Christians  in  arms, 
and  forty  thousand  Druses ;  and,  although,  to  external  i^pearance, 
he  professes  the  Mohammedan  religion,  he  is  a  Christian,  and  l(is 
adventurous  and  singular  existence  recals  to  mind  the  times  of 
Saladin  and  of  Malec-Adel. 

From  Balbec  we  proceeded  to  Damascus,  which,  after  Constanti- 
nople is  the  largestand  handsomest  town  in  the  east.  We  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  convent  of  the  Lazarists.  These  good  monks  are  a 
providence  for  travellers,  and  undergo,  the  whole  of  the  year,  great 
privations,  in  order  to  be  able  to  receive  them  more  comfortably. 
The  reception  we  met  with  from  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  and  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  city,  preserved  us  from  the  received  custom 
of  taking  off  our  white  turbans,  and  descending  from  horseback  in 
the  streets,  a  humiliation  to  which  we  would  not  have  submitted^ 
and  firom  which  we  expect  that  we  have  freed  any  future  traveller. 

From  Damascus  we  set  out  for  the  Hauran,the  ancient  Decapolis,the 
most  important  part  of  our  travels,  which  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt 
have  described,  but  have  neglected  to  draw  or  study  its  monuments* 
When  we  were  leaving  Damascus,  a  Christian  from  Lebanon,  a 
handsome  man,  weU  dressed,  and  bearing  splendid  arms,  but  greatly 
&tigued,  came  out  to  meet  us ;  he  had  journeyed  for  six  leagues, 
without  taking  any  food,  on  account  of  Lent.  He  presented*  me  a 
letter,  written  in  English,  and  in  the  following  terms  : 

'You  are  about  to  undertake  a  perilous  journey.  The  man  I 
send  to  you  is  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  mountain  3  he  has  orders 
not  to  leave  you  a  moment,  until  you  reach  the  place  where  you 
are  to  embark,  and  to  bring  me  news  from  you. 

'Ebtbeb  Stanbops/ 
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TkoB  DoUe  and  amiable  bdy,  a  nkoe  of  the  ^lebmted  tiit,  bad 
permitted  me  to  pass  a  few  days  with  her  in  her  solitude :  she  re- 
^ted  to  me  her  adventures,  but  she  did  not  tell  me,  what  would 
have  been  much  longer,  all  the  good  she  had  done  in  the  country ; 
the  unfortunate  alone  had  let  us  into  the  secret. 

The  province  oftheHauran  is  a  large  fertile  plain,formerly  covered 
with  considerable  cities,  of  which  a  great  many  monuments  still 
remain.  We  have  brought  with  us  eighty  designs  or  plans  of  the 
principal  ones,  and  particularly  of  the  cities  of  Salghud,  Bozra,* 
Canouhat,  fmd,  further  on  in  the  desert  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Geraza  and 
Amaun.  From  the  Hauran  we  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  by  Tiberias, 
Kazareth,  and  Naplouse. 

We  had  spent  the  holy  week  in  Rome,  the  year  before :  our 
arrangements  had  been  so  made,  that  we  found  ourselves  at  a 
similar  period  in  Jerusalem  ;  and'  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe 
the  contrast  that  exists,  on  these  solemn  days,  between  the  two  great 
cities  of  the  Christian  world :  it  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
£temal  City.  At  Rome,  the  men  and  monuments  surpass,  or  equal, 
at  least,  the  recollections ;  whilst,  at  Jerusalem,  they  are  considerably 
Inferior  5  they  weaken  and  destroy  them ;  one  would  wish  to  drive 
them  away.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  surrounded  by  his  clergy  and 
the  ^ithful,  who  have  flocked  from  all  corners  of  die  globe,  giving 
bis  blessing  to  the  city  and  to  the  world,  urbi  et  orbi,  from  the  top 
of  the  greatest  monument  raised  by  tlie  genius  of  man,  to  an  im- 
mense crowd  prostrated  in  the  most  profound  silence  3  all  this  bears 
k  character  of  grandeur,  o?  solemnity,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Jerusalem.  The  holy  places  are  guarded  by  poor  monks,  of  every 
%ect,  belonging  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society ;  worthy  people  no 
doubt,  but  the  greater  number  unenlightened  and  undignified, 
occupying  themselves  and  travellers  with  their  private  quarrels, 
daily  accusing  each  other  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  make  a 
traffic  of  their  animosities,  and  are  continually  disturbing,  with 
blows  and  insults,  the  most  solemn  moments  of  their  ceremonies. 
These  places  are,  moreover,  disfigured  by  shabby  ornaments,  and 
buildings  in  bad  taste.  The  traveller  should  see  Rome  in  dl  its 
pomp,  and  Jerusalem  in  all  its  solitude ;  he  should  wander  in  the 
j^icinity  of  his  city  alone,  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  events  it 
recals;  then  if  he  observed  these  palaces  as  they  are,  he  would 
contemplate  in  the  naked  rock,  the  manger,  the  cradle  of  Christ, 
and  of  civilisation,  and  in  the  stone  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  a  lesson 
of  every  sacrifice,  an  example  to  support  every  evil,  in  the  hope  of 
every  good. 

Nothing  exceeds  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller  who  arrives  in 
Egypt,  after  tmversing  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  There 
he  finds  sugar  and  cotton  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  India  ^ 
twenty  manufactories,  more  spacious,  and  as  well  managed,  as  those 
of  Manchester 7  troops  exercised  as  those  of  France;  in  fine^  a 
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Pasba  reading  the  '  Constitutionnel/  Nothing  was  necessary  but 
the  genius  of  one  man  to  create,  ias  by  enchantment,  such  wonders  3 
to  change,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  the  cultivation,  industry,  man- 
ners, and  government  of  a  country  3 — but  is  this  country  happy  ? 
That  is  what  one  should  examine.  Mohammed  Ali,  uneasy  about 
the  future,  wishing  to  operate  these  changes  in  ft  rapid  manner,  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  monopoly  of  thought  and  labour, 
and  hasten  the  moment,  to  arrive  at  a  result.  He  Ims  said  to  him- 
self: '  What  I  shall  have  done,  will  perhaps  be  preserved  5  what  I 
shall  have  neglected  to  do,  will  never  be  carried  into  effect.*  Hence 
4hi8  violent  activity,  tids  over-exclusive  avidity  of  gain,  and  the  oon** 
tinual  misery  of  the  country.  But  let  him  rel^i;:  in  the  too  great 
ahare  which  he  has  taken  in  the  labour ;  let  him,  above  aD,  give  up 
that  deplorable  expedition  which  he  is  now  pursuing,  and  his  country 
will  be  as  happy  as  be  has  rendered  it  skilful.  And  already  he  has 
despatched  comnaissaries  into  the  provinces,  to  establish  taxes  in 
lieu  of  monopoly.  Schools  have  been  formed  in  various  parts ;  forty 
young  persons,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  families,  are 
being  educated  in  France  5  a  hundred  others  are  following  their 
studies  at  Cdro,  in  a  school  conducted  by  a  distinguished  French 
oflScer,  M.  Plana  j  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  studying  medicine,  and 
are  preparing  successors  to  the  Avicennas  and  Avero^s,  after  a  lapse 
bf  ten  centuries.  On  all  sides  prejudices  disappear,  as  well  as  ig- 
norance. At  an  anatomical  lecture,  at  which  I  assisted,  the  distin- 
guished Professor,  M.  Clote,  interrogated,  as  if  by  chance,  a  pupil, 
and  inquired  for  what  reason  he  was  studying  anatomy  ?  '  Because 
it  is  impossible  to  exercise  medicine  without  an  acquaintance  with 
ihe  human  body,'  was  the  reply.  '  But  this  study  is  forbidden  in  the 
Koran.*  The  young  man,  looking  proudly  at  him,  answered, '  No- 
thing which  is  useful  to  man  can  be  forbidden  in  the  Koran.*  The 
man,  who  thus  enlightens  his  country,  cannot  wish  to  oppress  it ; 
but,  alas !  how  many  fears  these  infant  institutions,  this  civilisation 
depending  upon  one  life,  cause  on  the  mind :  the  axe  is  suspended 
over  these  ingenious  looms,  the  lighted  torch  is  burning  near  the 
lursenals,  the  mills,  and  the  schools.  The  Arab  of  the  Desert  is  only 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  take  possession  of  his  ancient  dominions, 
and  lead  his  camels  to  pasture  in  the  gardens  of  Shoubra. 

I  win  not  mention  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  -,  every  thing  has  beeo 
aaiid  upon  this  subject  -,  but  tiie  language  of  these  curious  monu- 
ments has  just  been  discovered :  a  dragoman  of  Sesostris  and  the 
Ptolemies  has  received  birth  among  us,  and  Egypt  is  expecting  him 
to  Buravel  her  mysteries. 

It  was  in 'Greece  that  we  terminated,  as  we  had  begun,  our  travels : 
we  had  left  her  in  distress ;  we  found  her  filled  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence. After  conquering  oppression,  she  haadisarmed  indifference. 
¥hat^s  to  the  kindness  of  M.  de  Rigny,  the  conqueror  of  Navarin^ 
we  visited  these  fine  countries  in  vessels  belonging  to  ibe.  Govem- 
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ment^  and  were  treated  like  friends  and  brothers  by  our  brave  naval 
ofiicers.  Hydra  exposed  to  us  an  entire  population,  which,  after 
enriching  by  commerce  its  principal  citizens,  now  exists  by  their 
beneficence.  At  Poro  we  found  the  Admiral-in-Chief  of  the  Gredc 
fleet,  Mlaulis,  labouring  with  his  own  hands  in  repairing  his  own 
vessel.  At  Egina  we  entered  under  the  modest  roof  of  Canaris,  and 
we  saw  this  intrepid  man  as  simple  and  as  poor  as  he  had  always 
been,  wishing  for  no  reward^  assisting  at  nof^es,  and  confining  his 
ambition  to  heroism  • 

Fabvier,  in  thepeninsula  of  Metana,  appeared  like  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  his  island,  making  cannon-shot  with  marble^  mills  with  planks, 
bread  with  roots  -,  in  the  absence  of  danger,  amusing  himself  with 
fatigue,  hardly  being  able  to  contain  his  fiery  mind  in  a  body  of 
iron. 

At  last,  unfortunate  Athens  received  us  in  the  midst  of  her  ruins. 
Still  living,  after  so  many  sieges,  a  victim  to  her  triumphs  as  well 
as  her  defeats,  she  no  longer  (^ntains  a  single  modern  edifice ;  but 
she  continues  to  exist  in  her  monuments,  which  are  there  standing 
erect,  as  the  genius  of  ages  which  barbarism  may  chain  up  for  a 
time,  but  can  never  entirdy  overthrow.  * 

On  leaving  this  city,  we  wished  to  visit  the  field  where  the  last 
battle  took  place  under  its  walls,  where  inexperienced  chiefs  led 
over  an  open  plain  men  on  foot,  without  bayonets,  without  guns, 
without  support.  We  were  shown  the  Turkish  battery,  pkced  at  the 
tomb  of  Fhiloppapus,  and  which  carried  off  large  pieces  of  the 
columns  of  the  Parthenon.  They  showed  us  the  most  advanced 
point  which  the  unhappy  Greeks  had  attained,  who,  already  think- 
ing they  were  about  to  enter  the  place,  stretched  out  their  hands 
to  their  countrymen,  when  the  Turkish  cavalry,  starting  from 
the  ravine,  made  a  horrible  slaughter  of  them ;  and  it  was  in  fol- 
lowing the  long  file  of  bodies  left  without  burial,  that  we  arrived  at 
the  camp  of  Phalerus  whence  they  had  departed.  But  let  us  draw  a 
veil  over  this  melancholy  picture.  Greece  is  henceforward  free,  and 
can  no  longer  cease  to  be  so  ^  her  cause  has  passed,  one  may  say, 
from  the  interest  of  people  to  the  honour  of  kings.  The  principle 
of  interference,  which  till  this  moment  had  only  been  useful  to  abso- 
lute jiower,  is  going  to  give  liberty  to  a  people — a  liberty  which 
they  have  acquired  by  their  valour,  and  which  they  will  one  day  de- 
serve by  their  virtues ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  wrongs  of  the 
present  generation,  what  man  is  there  who  does  not  wish  success 
to  a  cause  which  belongs  to  the  heroic  epoch  of  the  human  race, 
and  for  which  so  many  brave  men  have  again  fallen  !  What  tra« 
veller  is  there  who  does  not  reflect  with  delight,  that  one  ^y,  per- 
haps, a  happy  and  civilised  nation  will  welcome  him  to  this  classic 
land,  will  do  the  honours  of  it  in  the  language  of  Homer,  and  will 
carefully  preserve  what  yet  remains  of  the  genius  of  Phidias,  of  the 
glory  of  Pericles! 
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After  this  preamble,  I  ought  to  speak  to  jou  of  the  different 
people  who  compose  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  I  can  only  give 
you  a  short  sketch.  The  Arabs,  and  particularly  those  who  inhabit 
the  borders  of  the  I>esert^  are  still  what  the  Scriptures  describe  the 
Patriarchs  to  be,  with  their  tents,  their  numerous  flocks,  their 
wandering  life,  and  their  simple  manners.  The  Greeks,  although 
possessing  Sclavonian  and  Albanian  blood,  still  preserve  a  great 
many  traces  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  country.  With  them 
the  same  love  of  place,  the  same  rivalship^  the  same  inclination  to 
theft  and  piracy,  still  exist ;  in  short,  a  mutnre  of  great  virtue  and 
great  weakness.  The  Turks,  having  made  but  little  progress  to- 
wards civilisation,  are  still  in  the  kind  of  feudal  state  of  the 
latter  periods  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople.  This  singular  co- 
incidence gave  me  the  idea  of  undertaking  a  work  already  advanced, 
wliich  may  possess  some  interest,  and  which  will  bear  for  its  title, 
'  Blanners  and  Character  of  the  present  Arabs,  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Manners  and  Character  of  the  present  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  Classic  Authors.  Manners  and  Character  of  the  Turks, 
according  to  the  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age.*  These  portraits,  to 
which  I  have  not  added  a  single  phrase,  a  single  observation,  will, 
however,  appear  of  great  verity ;  so  true  it  is,  that,  with  nations,  as 
with  individuals^  vices  and  virtues  are  found  rather  in  situations  than 
in  characters^  and  are  only  modified  by  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  religion,  language,  and  man- 
ners, which  exists  among  these  people,  there  are  certain  qua- 
lities which  are  common  to  them  all,  and  which  seem  to  belong 
to  the  soil  on  which  they  received  birth.  One  of  the  principal, 
and  to  which  we  must  pay  homage,  is  the  sentiment  of  hospitality, 
which  is  found  every  where  as  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Homer. 
In  the  smallest  villages,  there  is  a  house  for  the  stranger  who  ar- 
rives, and  he  is  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  his  name  or  business  being  inqtiired  into. 
Even  the  forms  used  in  welcoming  strangers  are  nearly  the  same 
in  the  three  languages ;  they  convey  wishes  for  what  they  suppose 
most  dear  to  you.  '  Adieu,  my  guest,*  was  generally  said  to  me ; 
'  may  God  preserve  your  son !'  'Adieu,  young  man/  said  they  to 
my  son ;    •  may  God  preserve  the  life  of  your  father  V 

Our  journal  might  be  opened  in  any  part,  and  the  same  marks  of 
interest  would  be  observed.  I  will  only  mention  one,  to  give  an 
idea  of  all  the  others. 

Arriving  from  Palmyra  at  Homs,  after  fifteen  days  of  fatigue  and 
privation  in  the  Desert,  we  found  that  we  were  expected  by  a  rich 
Turkish  merchant,  named  Hadji-Hassan,  to  whom  we  were  recom- 
mended from  Aleppo.  This  excellent  man  had  been  entertaining 
our  servants  and  horses,  who  had  preceded  us  fourteen  days :  he  re- 
ceived us  with  a  kindness  I  shall  never  forget.    He  insisted  that 
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we  should  spend  four  days  at  his  house^  to  rest  from  our  fiitigues ; 
znd,  during  this  time,  his  attention  to  us^  and  his  kind  behaviour^ 
could  not  be  surpassed  even  in  Europe.  His  conversation  was 
witty  andl  nstructive ;  the  principal  persons  in  thetown,  the  gyvemorj 
and  the  Greek  bishop,  visited  his  house,  and  entertained  the  greatest 
esteem  for  hinEL  When  I  was  about  to  leave  him,  I  was  preparisn^ 
to  make  him  a  present,  as  is  customary  in  the  East  3  and,  when  I 
presented  him  a  gold  watch  and  a  fowhng-piece,  '  Do  not  be 
angry  with  me,  my  dear  guest/  said  he^  *  if  1  do  not  accept  your 
present ;  other  travellers  have^  before  now,  forgiven  the  same  re^ 
^al ;  what  you  offer  me  is  more  than  what  I  have  done  for  you, 
but  below  what  I  expect  from  your  friendship.  This  is  what  I  a3k 
of  you  :  promise  me,  when  you  shall  have  returned  into  the  midat  of 
your  family,  to  send  me  the  smallest  trifle^  but  which  really  comes 
from  your  country,  which  will  prove  that  you  have  thought  of  me  ; 
for  it  is  not  your  gratitude  I  require^  but  your  remembrance.* 

Being  much  affected  by  these  words,  I  pressed  his  hands  and  pro* 
mised  what  he  asked :  '  Stop,'  said  he, '  we  will  go  out  together  j  I 
have  sent  your  horses  out  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  narrow ;  it 
will  be  more  convenient  for  you  -,  and  I  shall  spend  the  time  in  your 
company/  We  proceeded  slowly,  and,  in  traversing  the  bazaar,  I 
perceived  that  we  were  followed  by  his  domestics,  carrying  large 
baskets  of  bread,  which  his  nephew  continued  to  fill  as  he  passed 
the  shops  in  the  bazaar.  '  Haidji* Hassan/  said  I, '  you  have  given 
us  bread  enough  for  our  journey.'  But  this  is  not  for  you,'  he  re* 
plied.  When  we  arrived  out  of  town,  we  found  our  horses,  and  % 
large  crowd  of  poor  people  who  had  followed  us,  and  on  whom  we. 
were  about  to  bestow  alms,  when  our  host,  raising  his  voice, 
'  Keep  order,'  said  he, '  and  do  not  ask  these  strangers  for  any  thing ; 
here  is  all  the  bread  that  could  be  found  on  sale  to-day :  it  shall  be 
distributed  to  you :  join  with  me  in  praying  for  this  friend,  that 
God  may  protect  him  and  his  companions  during  his  journey/ 

Excellent  man  !  He  whom  you  have  thus  welcomed  has  re- 
turned to  his  family  ;  he  has  received  from  his  countrymen  marks  of 
respect  which  he  was  far  from  expecting  5  he  is  quite  happy,  but 
he  still  finds  time  to  think  of  Hadji-Hassan,  and  to  wish  him  aU 
the  happiness  which  his  virtues  deserve. 
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Lines  on  Mrs.  S- 


A  young  and  beatUi/ul  La4y,  deterUd  by  htr  Hmbimd^  wh^  ¥fm$  <«  India. 

Or^  blame  him  not^  though  he  may  strajr 

Tas  from  the  fair  and  true ; 
O'er  many  a  dark  and  luckless  way^ 

And  think  it  faultless  too. 

There  may  be  light  he  cannot  see  ^ 
There  may  be  lights  that  lure  him  on  5 

Perchance  more  fair,  more  bright  than  me,— 
Some  roseate  beam  of  the  eastern  sun. 

Oh,  blame  him  not,  though  he  forsake 

One  who  all  forsook  for  him, — 
One  who  dearest  links  could  break. 

To  bind  a  link  more  dear  with  him. 

No  tongue  may  stain,  may  wound  his  name, 
I  could  not4>lame  one  once  so  dear ; 

It  may  be,  there's  an  inward  shame 
That  yet  shall  claim  his  blush  or  tear. 

Oh,  blame  him  not,  though  he  forget 
The  shrine  where  vows  were  plighted ; 

It  may  be,  he*ll  return,  and  yet 
Be  true  to  her  he  slighted. 

But  when  will  she  then  welcome  him  > 
Grief  o'er  her  beauty  threw  a  gloom ; 

Her  days  of  youth  closed  sad  and  dim,—* 
Oh  let  him  weep  o'er  her  green  tomb ! 

The  pensive  beauty  of  her  brow. 
Is  like  the  lights  in  southern  seas,* 

Which  shed  around  their  death-Uka  glow. 
And  dim  the  light  of  Mghtest  eyes. 

Ala   R.    S. 


«  I  remember,  in  a  tropical  sea,  these  lights,  called  by  mariners  '  the 
complaisants,'  visited  our  vessel  titer  a  gale.  It  was  hideous  to  see  the 
sailors'  countenances  in  the  beajn  of  this  strange  visiting  light. 
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Thou  art  not  bright  as  is  the  Orient  morn^ 
That,  like  a  young  bride^  cometh  from  the  East^ 
Beaming  with  goVgeous  beauty — ^thou  canst  not 
To  universal  nature  give  the  hues 
Of  her  rich  loveliness — ^thou  canst  not  yield 
The  gladdening  freshness  of  the  early  dawn ; 
But  yet  thy  lustre,  soften'd  and  subdued. 
Is  not  less  beautiful — ^thy  chasten*d  light 
Not  less  delicious— through  the  tuneful  groves 
The  song  of  hymning  birds  is  not  less  sweet. 
Although  the  strain  is  not  so  full  of  lite 
As  the  wild  bursting  harmony  of  morn. 
When  the  young  warblers  court  the  early  sun. 
And  revel  in  his  glorious  beams  ;  yet  still 
Their  murmurs  are  most  musical,  and  soothe 
The  wanderer  with  their  pensive  melody. 
All  things  that  in  the  mellow  radiance  rest. 
Look  soft  and  beautiful — this  is  the  time 
For  lovers*  vows,  and  this  the  thrilling  hour. 
When  beauty,  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
Looks  most  voluptuous,  and  is  <nost  beloved. 
And  thus  it  is  with  man — he  goeth  forth 
In  life's  gay  morn,  and  feels  a  giant*s  strength 
Stirring  within  him,  and  the  earth  is  strewn 
With  fruits  and  flowers,  luxurious  to  the  eye. 
That  promise  him  delight.     He  wanders  on — 
His  brightest  visions  perish — ^all  things  wear 
The  sober  hues  of  dull  reality — 
He  finds  he  was  a  dreamer  : — happy  he. 
Who,  when  the  joys  in  which  his  spirit  lived 
Are  dead  within  him — when  the  fire  is  quench*d 
In  which  his  youth  had  rioted,  can  find 
Food  for  the  restless  and  eternal  soul, — 
That;  conscious  of  its  powers,  can  slumber  not. 
Nor  sink  supine  in  joyless  indolence, — 
In  more  exalted  paths,  and  presses  on. 
With  quicbsn*d  pace,  to  intellectual  prime : 
And  now  the  shades  are  falling — all  things  wear 
A  dim  and  dusky  aspect — and  the  moon 
Will  shortly  walk  in  beauty  through  the  sky. 
The  distant  rocks  and  lakes  of  gleaming  blue. 
Beneath  her  silver  beams,  will  shadow  forth 
The  beauteous  image  of  a  fairy  land, — 
Proclaiming  that  the  still  and  silent  night 
Is  fiill  of  beauty. 
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Political  and  Comuergial  Relations  of  Great  Britain 
WITH  China. 

In  the  last  number  of  *  The  Oriental  Herald'  we  laid  before  our 
readers  certain  observations^  founded  on  practical  knowledge  and 
experience,  on  the  climate  and  population  of  China,  and  on  the 
civil  condition  of  the  people  of  that  country;  and,  agreeably  to  a 
promise  made  at  the  conclusion  of  these  observations,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  the 
Chinese  5  suggesting,  in  conclusion,  such  remedies,  by  negociation 
or  otherwise,  as  appear  expedient  for  placing  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  that  country  on  a  more  extended  and  secure  basis. 

The  military  character  of  the  Chinese  is  such  as  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  their  narrow  and  despotic  character,  in  a  civil  point  of 
view.  The  slightest  consideration  of  their  history,  from  the  earliest 
periods^  will  show  them  to  be  a  people  having  little  or  no  skill  in 
military  tactics.  The  whole  of  their  internal  policy  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  right  formation  of  a  military  establishment.  We 
have  inflated  accounts  of  their  great  numbers ;  but  they  are  little 
better  than  a  nominal  army,  or  rather,  a  sort  of  police  establishment^ 
the  instruments  of  their  civil  policy.  The  Tartars  overcame  them 
with  comparative  ease ;  and,  conciliating  the  established  authorities, 
the  defence  of  the  empire  was  entirely  trusted  to  their  barbarous 
conquerors^  on  the  simple  proviso  that  the  Chinese  mandarins  should 
be  introduoed  to  and  united  with  them,  in  exercising  and  confirming 
an  arbitrary  authority  over  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  have 
shown,  on  the  fairest  data,  that  the  population  of  China  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  miUions;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  actual 
number  of  their  effective  troops  goes  to  establish  that  it  is  far  less 
than  is  commonly  believed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  various  estimates  that  have  been  given  of 
their  military  force.     These  are  as  follow : 

By  Lord  Macartney 1,600,000 

Van  Braine 800,000 

Various  Missionaries 700,000 

P.  Rodriguez 674,000 

De  Guignes  [ 376,000 

The  discrepancy  of  these  estimates,  and  the  consideration,  for  a 
moment,  of  such  an  enormous  military  fabric  as  is  stated  by  Lord 
Macartney,  will  be  sufficient,  we  think,  to  prove  the  utter  absurdity 
of,  by  far^  the  greatest  number  of  these  statements.  We  know  that 
Lord  Macartney  was  imposed  upon.  His  Lordship  took  the  num- 
bers as  they  were  reported  to  him,  without  any  investigation  on  his 
own  part  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  information.    The  national 
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vanity  of  the  Chinese^  their  pride^  and  their  fears,  all  induced  them 
to  create  and  encourage  the  delusion  under  which  Lord  Macartney 
laboured^  as  to  their  power  and  their  numbers.  No  dependence 
whatever  is,  therefore^  to  be  placed  on  that  estimate  of  their  military 
force.  The  statements  of  the  missionaries  we  have  likewise  good 
grounds  for  discrediting.  They  have  laid  down  a  methodical 
system  of  misrepresentation  on  all  matters  relating  to  China.  They 
magnified  the  sFight  advances  towards  refinement  among  the  Chinese 
as  amounting  to  mature  civilisation^  at  a  time  when  we  well  knew 
that  they  were  only  one  degree  removed  from  semi-barbarism. 
The  despotic  character  of  the  Chinese  Government  was,  with  the 
missionaries,  a  standard  of  perfection  >  and  the  filial  piety  of  the 
people  was  extolled  as  a  high  moral  attainment^  brought  dbout  by 
their  own  instrumentality.  Nothing  appeared  to  the  miasionarieft 
to  be  wanting  but  the  conversion  of  the  people,  to  render  China  a 
perfect  Utopia.  Some  vices,  it  is  true,  they  allowed  to  exist  -,  it 
would  have  defeated  tbehr  own  purpose  not  to  have  represented  a 
eertaitt  degree  of  turpkude,  inasmuch  as  their  own  peculiar  labours 
would  be  thereby  rendered  essential.  And,  pursuing  the  same  tone 
of  exaggeration,  the  missionartes  have  stated  the  population  and 
mifitary  force  of  the  Chinese  at  doubfe  the  actual  amount.  De 
GuTgnes,  of  aH  the  practical  observers,  has  given  us  the  fairest 
estimate  on  this  subject ;  yet  he  avoided  giving  full  scope  to  his 
knowledge,  fearful  that  in  dHFeriBg  too  much  from  previous  writers 
he  might  be  discredited.  The  fbltowing  is  a  more  specific  account 
than  is  trsually  to  be  met  with,  and  approximating  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  truth,  showing  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  each  city  ^ 

Fu^t  cfaw»    179  towBB>  1500  troopa  ea^ 2^,50^ 

Second....    2U 200    42,200 

Third   ....1299 40   61,9€a 

362,660 

Thifl  may  be  aafeiy  taken  as  the  luM  masteVHroIl  of  the  Chinese 
military,  the  greater  portion  of  wfaicfa  is  to  be  consfdereA  simply  av 
pohce.  In  the  gross,  this  character  is  thus  briefly  and  accurately 
described  by  the  Abb^  Grosier :  '  The  best  soldiers  of  the  empire  are 
procured  from  the  northern  provinces  }  those  supplied  by  the  rest 
are  seldooft  called  forth>  they  remain  quietly  with  their  femilies,  and 
enjoy  their  pay;  (mostly  in  kind 3)  they  have  seklom  to  remember 
that  they  are  soldiers,  except  when  ^ey  aie  ordered  t»  ^udB  an 
kisurrection,.  accompany  a  mandarin,  or  appear  at  a  review.* 

This  shcMTt  paasage  wilt  cleavly  indleale  llMt,  In  disci^ne  mad 
tactics,  the  Chinese  cannot  be  kx^ed  iipe&  hut  in  a  very  contempt 
tihle  view,  as  a  milkary  people.  The  Missionaries  themsehres^ 
nnwilliBg  though  they  have  ever  been  to  soy  any  thing  derogatory 
lo  the  ehacacter  of  Ike  Ghtocse,  seen  to  he  strach  wHk  the  di»* 
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ovderlf  and  tnnnihiiocis  conduct  of  the  nldierj.  In  tad,  ^le 
Gfaincae  m  this  department  hare  continued^  from  age  to  age^  in  a 
morbid  condition,  io  strict  acoordaoce  vitb  their  apathetic  habita 
and  narrow  goycrmueut.  If  we  except  the  introdoetion  of  artillery 
by  the  Jesuita,  bo  adTances  whatever,  even  to  this  day,  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  them,  of  which  they  are  capable  of  takings 
advantage ;  and,  in  truHh,  &e  Chinese,  in  a  mifitary  point  of 
view,  sink  in  comparison  with  the  least  powcrfal  nations  of  the 
East.  For  the  establishment  of  these  premises,  it  is  only  reqid^ 
site  to  state  the  few  following  fiicts  :  That  a  mere  robber  aacended 
the  throne  of  China  ^  nor  could  he  be  displaced  nntil  the  Tartars 
were  called  in,  who  established  themselves  in  the  capital,  and  bega& 
a  new  dynasty :  that  the  admission  <^  the  Portugneae  to  the  po»* 
session  of  Macao,  was  the  reward  bestowed  upon  them  for  repres- 
sing a  fleet  of  pirates,  which  the  Chinese  were  altogether  unable  ta 
subdue,  although  a  few  merchant  vessels  easily  effected  the  object : 
and  that,  again,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  Pekin,  by  a  neighfaowr- 
ing  tribe,  the  Chinese  suddenly  invited  the  missionaries  (whom  thej 
had  previously  driven  away)  to  return  to  them,  that  they  migl^ 
profit  by  their  knowledge  of  artillery.  To  this  last  circumstance  ia 
to  be  ascribed  the  readmission  of  the  missionaries  into  China;, 
confirming  the  pusillanimous  character  oi  the  people,  who,  when 
their  fears  were  wrought  upon,  bended  to  an  imaginary  necessity^ 
although  opposed  to  their  most  obstinate  prejudices. 

In  closing  theae  observations  on  the  military  character  of  the 
Chinese,  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  an  article  which  appeared  in 
'  The  Chinese  Chronicle,'  received  on  the  19(h  of  May  last,  containing 
extracts  from  the  Pekin  Gazettes,  describing  the  present  military 
operations  in  China,  which,  were  we  inclined  to  be  jocose,  we  would 
say,  are  on  a  scale  that  puts  to  shame  all  the  mod^  military  ope- 
rations in  Europe.  They  are  tnily  laughable,  but  vahiaMe  in  so 
far  as  they  completely  establish  what  we  had  prevkmsly  written  on 
the  subject.  It  appears,  then,  that,  after  a  defeat,  in  which  the 
Mohammedan  rebels  now  disturbiag  the  peace  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, lost  between  40,000  and  50,000  men,  they  collected  on  a  sudden 
the  (uhes  of  the  former  array,  upwards  of  100,000  strong  *  and  took 
up  a  strong  mountain  position.  Chang-Ling,  the  Chinese  General, 
attacked  them.  The  rebels  stood  firm.  Musketry  and  cannon  are 
said  to  have  been  tried  in  vain.  They  then  feigned  a  retreat ;  but 
the  Chinese  continued  their  attack  with  the  wind  in  their  favawr. 
The  rebels,  extremely  annoyed  at  hating  the  wind  against  them, 
dashed  with  their  horse  throogh  the  Chinese  ranks,  till  Chang-Ling 
had  recourse  to  a  manoeuvre  which  the  rebels,  particularly  their 
horse,  neither  expected  nor  relished.  Chang-Ling  brought  up  a 
cwpi  of  tigers,  (veteran  troops  disguised  as  tigers,)  and  the  enemy's 
horse  instantly,  and  very  sensibly,  turned  tail  and  fled.  But,  how- 
ei^er  galled  and  alarmed  the  horse  were  by  this  wild-beast  manceuvrei 
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the  rebel  infantry  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  might  have  intimi-^ 
dated  the  tigers  in  their  turn.  They  dressed  a  division  of  reserve 
in  crimson  garments,  which  lions  and  tigers  are  very  much  annoyed 
at  'j  but  these  were  magnanimously  met,  as  may  be  easily  supposed^ 
by  Chang-Ling*s  division  of  reserve^  and  routed.  Thus  the  victory 
is  said  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese  -,  and  the  enemy  lost  be« 
tween  20  and  30^000  men.  This  is  the  tiger  version  of  the  battle. 
When  the  crimson  garment  despatch  appears^  if  it  ever  do  appear, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  equally  instructive  and  amusing. 

We  have  said  enough  on  this  particular  head  to  show,  that  such 
is  the  low  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  a  military  point  of  view,  so 
utterly  powerless  and  contemptible  are  they  as  a  warlike  people, 
that  they  would  be  altogether  unfit  to  withstand  the  invasion  of  an 
expedition  from  the  northern  or  western  nations,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  these  expeditions  are  usually  composed  on.  It  is  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  every  intelligent  person,— persons  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  '  and  power  of  the  Chinese, — that  an 
European  or  India-British  army  might  march,  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, through  China,  and  encounter  very  little  or  no  serious  opposi- 
tion. The  Chinese  are,  in  short,  a  weak  pusillanimous  race.  Alto- 
gether undisciplined  as  they  are,  (in  which  all  the  writers  on  their 
country  agree,)  they  are  wholly  unable  to  withstand  or  to  offer 
opposition  to  any  regularly-trained  body  of  men  that  may  choose  to 
overrun  the  open  face  of  their  maritime  provinces,  abounding  as 
they  do  in  those  provisions,  and  affording  those  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, of  which  any  body  of  trained  men  know  so  much  better 
how  to  avail  themselves  than  the  Chinese  can  pretend  to  do. 

In  adding  a  page  or  two  on  the  naval  character  of  the  Chinese^ 
we  have  to  state  that  the  peculiar  locality  of  their  coasts,  so  favour- 
able to  commerce,  renders  their  country  easily  accessible  to  any 
foreign  naval  attack.  Considering  the  nature  of  their  internal  com- 
merce, it  is  truly  amazing  to  find  that  their  coasts  are  wholly  un- 
protected by  a  navy  of  their  own.  Their  unprotected  state  in  this 
respect  involves  many  important  considerations.  They  are  thus 
exposed  to  an  interruption  of  all  supplies  between  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire ;  the  line  of  connection  between 
the  latter  and  Pekin,  being  formed  by  the  grand  canals  commencing 
between  the  two  great  rivers  that  intersect  the  kingdom^  and  by 
which  is  conveyed  the  tribute  in  grain  of  the  fertile  provinces  of 
the  south,  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  Pekin  depends,  not 
alone  for  its  daily  consumption,  but  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and 
officers  of  Government.  The  proximity  of  this  important  line  of 
communication  to  the  sea,  where  it  crosses  the  Yang-tee-Kaing, 
lays  it  open  to  instant  interruption  ;  yet  still  it  is  an  unprotected 
place.  More  open  still  to  any  attack,  is  their  extensive  fishing 
trade,  along  the  coasts  of  the  maritime  provinces,  in  which  a  vast 
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number  of  people  is  constantly  engaged.  The  traffic  in  salt  is  like- 
^dse  liable  to  similar  interruption.  But  above  all,  the  important 
article  of  opium,  "which,  although  prohibited,  finds  its  way  through 
every  province  in  the  empire,  is  left  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the 
pirate.  The  traffic  in  opium  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  coasting  boats 
and  small  craft  from  Canton.  This  article  of  secret  transit  is 
sought  after  "with  a  greater  keenness  by  every  class  in  China,  than 
ever  was  the  smuggled  spirit  in  this  country.  Exclusive  of  its 
consumption  among  the  lower  orders,  it  is  transmitted  from  Can- 
ton to  the  Court,  as  a  species  of  tribute  to  the  higher  mandarins 
to  conciliate  their  patronage  and  favour.  So  addicted  are  the 
Chinese  to  the  indulgence  of  this  enervating  drug  that  they  secretly 
expend  about  eight  millions  of  dollars,  (two  millions  sterling,) 
in  procuring  it.  Yet  still  the  navy  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  and  other  branches  of  their  commerce,  has  always 
presented  so  humble  an  aspect,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  a  name.  In- 
deed, were  we  to  say  that  they  have  no  navy  at  all,  we  should  not 
be  far  from  the  truth.  Their  war-junks,  as  they  call  them,  are  so 
miserably  deficient  in  equipments,  that  they  deserve  no  considera- 
tion whatever.  They  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  protection  of 
their  own  seas  from  a  straggling  pirate  j  and  more  than  once 
European  assistance  has  been  called  to  the  aid  of  their  Government, 
and  effected,  with  a  few  merchant  ships,  what  the  whole  power  of 
the  Chinese  navy  could  not  accomplish.  Still  their  self-importance 
is  such,  that  they  have  been  seen  to  assemble  round  British  ships  of 
war  with  as  much  menace  as  if  they  were  really  capable  of  doing 
any  mischief.  No  advocate  of  their*s,  however,  can  pretend  to  say 
that  they  are  not  wholly  distracted  on  the  appearance  of  any  hostile 
force.  Whenever  such  an  occasion  presented  itself,  they  beheld  it 
with  dismay,  and  begged  and  prayed  that  it  should  be  kept  away. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  a  few  of  our  gun-boats  or  brigs  of  war, — for  these  alone  are 
infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  they  possess  or  can  equip, — ^would 
work  a  quicker  and  more  powerful  revolution,  in  their  estimation, 
of  British  character  than  would  centuries  spent  in  mere  passive  ne- 
gociation.  But,  laying  now  aside  the  consideration  of  the  insults^ 
the  Chinese  at  one  time  offered  to  British  power,  in  the  confident 
hope  that  such  can  never  be  offered  again  with  impunity,  we  may 
proceed  to  examine  how  our  national  character  may  be  vindicated 
and  supported  with  that  proud  people  in  a  manner  more  consistent 
with  humanity. 

Having,  in  these  pages,  and  in  our  former  paper  on  this  subjects 
given  the  result  of  our  knowledge  on  the  civil,  military,  and  naval 
condition  of  the  Chinese,  with  an  account  of  the  population  and 
climate  of  their  country,  and  having  shown  that  we  have  on  various 
occasions  submitted  to  indignities  from  an  arrogantand  pusillanimous 
nation^  greater  than  those  which,  in  many  otheriostances  th?it  could  be 
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aamed^  hmm  hA  to  iiottilities^  we  wooid  mm  proceed  to  in^re 
mheAtt  our  liiture  relatioBA  with  them^  on  «  more  liberal  and  solid 
basis,  can  be  best  effected  by  negociatioa ;  or,  widiout  advocating 
any  hoeftik  measufes,  bow  the  fears  of  tbis  weak  people  may  be 
wrougbt  upon,  so  as  to  oonvinoe  them  that  there  are  other  nationi 
on  the  earth  that  possess  somewhat  more  of  that  power,  dignity, 
ndepeodeoce,  and  intelligence,  which  they  bdiere  to  belong  to  Chan* 
selves  exxdusively. 

It  is  very  natural  to  think^  considering  the  character  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  influence  they  daim,  as  a  body,  with  the 
Chinese,  that  they  could  be  made  an  eligible  naedium  for  peaceable 
and  protitabie  negociatioos  with  the  Chinese.  And,  although  strong 
prejudices  exist  against  them  as  a  monopolizing  and  grasping  junta, 
yet  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  they  would  deserve  well  of  their 
country,  did  they  voluntarily  exercise  the  power  they  profess  to 
have,  and  make  such  arrangements  with  the  Chinese  as  would  lead 
to  the  re-opening  of  the  ports  formerly  abandoned,  and  again  make 
these  ports  availablie  to  British  commerce.  We  would  be  the  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  merchants  of  the  East  India  Company 
would  be  the  true  medium  for  such  negociation,  because  they  know 
how  to  adopt,  from  long  experience,  that  submissive  tone,  in  soli* 
citing  the  bounty  and  patronage  of  his  Celestial  Majesty,  in  which 
alone  any  kind  of  petition  Is  permitted  to  reach  the  Imperial  ear. 
Between  the  Emperor  of  China  and  the  East  India  Company,  it 
would  not  be  the  exalted  Sovereign  having  his  vanity  oppressed  by 
the  proposals  of  an  equal,  claiming  a  joint  considemtion  altogether 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chinese  policy  and  con- 
sequence ;  it  would  simply  be  the  Company  still  keeping  the  humble 
station,  as  traders,  in  which  Chinese  estimation  has  ever  placed 
them,  claiming  only,  from  the  bounty  of  his  Celestial  Majesty,  a 
renewal  of  those  privileges  which,  under  the  beneficence  of  his 
Celestial  Majesty's  ancestors,  they  had  formeriy  enjoyed.  Such 
a  tone  c^  humiliation  would  be  strictly  accordant  with  the  previous 
conduct  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  a  body,  towards  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  would  be  so  highly  flattering  to  his  Majesty,  that 
periiaps  some  good  might  be  effected  by  it.  We  have  dready 
shown  that  the  Chinese  hold  merchants,  and  foreigners  connected 
with  any  description  of  traffic,  in  the  lowest  estimation ;  and  we 
are  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  the  failure  of  our  splendid  embassy 
to  China,  some  years  ago,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  intermixture 
of  the  representatives  of  our  Sovereign  with  the  merchants  of  tbe 
East  India  Company.  Ha^  that  embassy  proceeded  directly  to  Pekin 
as  it  left  this  country,  a  more  favourable  result  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  the  consequence ;  at  least,  it  would  have  had  a 
more  agreeable  reception.  But  the  arrangements  made  before 
ento^ipg  on  its  object,  marked  it  rather  as  a  deputation  from  the 
jUrtfiidting  Company,  than  the  embassy  of  (he  British  Soy^eign.  . 
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Chinese  a  firm  bciief  wad  ^Mng  inpreieioii  fSktA  Imtwmju  the  mtt^ 
Tuts  of  the  Conpany  aad  the  Amfaeesadors  of  tfae  BritMi  ^cyvcraigm 
these  was  an  mtcnaiiMmuHty  ef  cihanntcr  aad  intereBts.  Thie 
iMprBioioo  wm  mei^  «f  iteeif  to  degnile  tihe  enbaMf  in  the  eyiee 
^  the  CelestiBi  Monarcfa  and  fak  euh^eeto  3  and  dwne  «PBa  odmi^ 
qiiendy  a  etiaig  fedio^  of  tJHJihie  created  a^i»t  tbe  yMkt  om- 
cem^  before  ibe  oetewble  objeet  of  thH  ijowauy  became  kmHm. 
Bat,  when  <lie  embassy  ims  ushered  in,  and  first  made  aeqaamfted 
wth  the  Cbniese,  ihrowgk  the  agents  of  the  C&mpan^  H^^tf,  the 
national  Tsnlty  veceived  a  dK>dc,  that  rendered  any  oCaject  in  view 
akogetber  unattainMe  $  and  the  Chineee  ail  at  once  determined  to 
treat  tbis  magnifioeat  depatation  with  the  greatest  oontempt,  as 
tiie  only  means  left  him  to  preaewe  bis  own  level,  and  estobliab 
bis  own  snperiority.  We  are  of  the  analtembie  opinion,  that  ibis 
embassy  to  Chiaa^  «€  which  we  are  epeaking,  has  done  an  injury  so 
irreparable,  that  k  wlli  require  the  most  dtilful  mmuieement  to 
amend.  It  augmented  the  jeafcNisy  and  aburm  of  the  whoSs  empire; 
subjected  our  countrjmea  to  repidae  and  contempt,  and  pkioed  us 
in  a  iur  more  obnoxiovs  point  of  Tiew  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cbinere 
diaaever  we  were  pbned  in  before.  For,  liesides  the  amalgamatioii 
of  the  representativiea  of  our  So^ereicn  with  tbe  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company,  a  measure  in  itself  enough  to  ruin  us  with  the 
Chinese,  what  could  have  been  more  ill-jw%ed  and  ill-advised  than 
to  place  a  ponderous  embassy  upon  tbe  shores  of  a  great  and  jealous 
nation,  and  there  leave  it,  (which  was  actually  the  case,)  witbout 
ever  consulting  the  Chinese  andiorities  how  far  such  a  step  might 
be  i^reeable  or  otiierwise.  The  result  proves  this  t  the  objections  of 
the  Chinese  were  forthwith  mai^foited,  and  instructions  were  given 
accordingly  for  instant  departure  $  but  it  was  too  late :  tbe  ships  of 
war  that  conveyed  the  embassy  had  departed,  or  were  determined 
to  depart,  whatever  might  be  die  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Pekin ; 
and  thus  tbe  Couct  fouad^  themselves  saddled  with  a  band  of  ob- 
noxious foreigners,  which  tbey  could  not  possibly  get  rid  of,  with- 
out conducting  them  throu^  a  large  portion  of  the  protinces  of  the 
empure— A  thing,  of  all  otters,  which  they  were  known  to  be  averse 
from,  as  exciting  feelings  both  of  jealousy  and  alarm,  in  exposing 
the  internal  economy  of  their  country.  All  these  violations  of  the 
customs,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the  Chinese  took  place  before  one 
practical  step  had  been  taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  single 
object  of  tbe  embassy ;  nor  was  this  all :  no  sooner  did  the  ships  of 
war  quit  the  port  in  whfeh  they  bad  landed  the  embassy,  than  they 
proceeded  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  system  of  espionage  all  along 
the  coasts  of  the  empire  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  dis* 
graceful  to  the  embassy  itself  \  and  certcdnly  nothing  could  be  more 
galling  to  the  Chinese,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  possessed  of  the 
power  to  restrain  such  proceedings. 
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One  splendid  and  imposing  embassy  enjoyed  themselves  on  the 
land^  while  the  Alceste  and  Lyra  drifited  away  at  sea  y  and  the 
Chinese  found  themselves  pkoed,  to  their  great  mortification,  in 
«uch  a  situation  as  they  were  never  in  before  5  and  which,  we  have 
every  reason  to  know^  they  will  endeavour  to  avert  in  all  future 
times.  One  thing  more  (perhaps  more  than  all  that  we  have 
stated)  tended  to  lower  the  persons  composing  this  gorgeous  em- 
bassy in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  5  and^  trifling  as  it  may  appear;, 
we  must  mention  it^  as  an  illustration  and  corroboration  of  the 
character  which  we  previously  gave  of  this  singular  people.  It  was 
simply  this :  that  the  principal  person  belon^ng  to  the  embassy 
was  advised  and  permitted  himself  to  accept  of  sieveral  invitations 
from  the  Chinese  Hong  merchants  to  join  in  their  extraordinary 
convivialities.  These  merchants  hold  a  station  in  Chinese  society 
so  low,  that  they  are  obliged,  in  ordinary  etiquette,  to  bow  the  knee 
in  presence  of  mandarins  of  even  ordinary  rank ;  and  thus  was 
presented,  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  ignorant  but  proud  Chinese, 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  Ambassador  of  a  Sovereign  claim- 
ing equal  rank  with  his  Celestial  Majesty,  and  who  refused  to  accord 
to  him  the  usual  marks  of  submission  and  respect,  quietly  and 
contentedly  sitting  down  at  table,  and  feasting  with  one  or  more  of 
a  class  who  had  been  forced  into  a  degrading  station  in  society, 
probably  as  a  punishment  for  some  delinquency.  In  short,  when 
the  whole  proceedings  of  this  embassy  are  narrowly  examined,  it 
will  appear  to  every  one,  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the 
prejudices,  the  customs,  and  the  habits  of  the  Chinese,  that  nothing 
could  have  been  worse  conducted  ;  and  the  complete  failure  of  its 
object  is  the  only  evidence  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  adduce, 
in  reprehending  and  condemning  the  whole  of  its  machinery.  The 
radical  fault  in  the  formation  of  this  last  embassy  was,  however, 
the  amalgamation  of  the  representatives  of  our  Sovereign  with  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  we  have  already  }x>inted 
out  5  and  in  all  future  negociations  that  may  take  place,  this,  of  all 
things,  ought  to  be  avoided.  If  our  relations  with  China  are  to  be 
placed  on  a  permanent  and  liberal  basis,  there  ought  to  be  no  mix- 
ture of  the  statesman  and  the  trader  in  any  future  embassy  which 
may  be  formed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  last  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  Merchants  of  the  Company,  and  not  to  the  highly 
respectable  body  sent  out  fit>m  this  country.  The  Company,  for- 
sooth, on  this  last  occasion  must  magnify  themselves  into  a  most 
important  body  in  China ;  they  must  have  a  royal  embassy,  and 
identify  themselves  with  the  representatives  of  his  Britannic  Majesty; 
while  the  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  allow  one  of  them 
the  rank  or  consideration  of  the  lowest  mandarin. 

The  East  India  Company,  of  themselves,  might,  however,  effect 
a  very  beneficial  change  in  our  relations  with  China.  Could  they 
so  far  divest  themselves  of  their  inordinate  propensities  after  self- 
interest  and  enormous  gain,  for  the  general  good  of  their  country. 
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and  for  a  modest,  unassuming  deputation,  to  treat  with  his  Celestial 
Majesty,  or  his  Government,  they  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good* 
But  this,  we  fear,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for ;  not  so  mudi  on 
account  of  the  little  consideration:  and  respect  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  is  low  enough,  but  because  we  believe 
that  the  Company  would  not  approach  his  Celestial  Majesty  in  a 
way  which  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  in* 
dependent  and  dignified  enough  as  members  of  a  free  constitution^ 
and  a  powerful,  enlightened  nation.  We  are  therefore  bound  to  con- 
clude, that  the  only  peaceable  manner  in  which  this  desirable  object 
can  be  effected,  on  or  before  the  expiry  of  the  Company's  charter, 
is  the  formation  of  another  embassy,  proceeding  directly  from  this 
country  to  the  Chinese  Court,  without  reference  to  the  Company's 
agents,  empowered  to  demand  a  clear  and  unequivocal  declaration 
of  the  basis  upon  which  our  future  commerce  should  rest ;  enabled 
to  explain  the  importance  and  mutual  benefits  that  would  undoubtedly 
attach  to  both  countries  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  their  respective 
productions ;  that  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  China  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  a  firm  alliance  with  Great  Britain  3  to  represent 
the  outward  dangers  to  which  China  is,  at  this  moment,  exposed 
by  the  proceedings  in  the  north  and  east  of  £urope3  and,  finally,  to 
make  a  clear,  undisguised  display  of  our  own  power  as  a  nation  3 
the  means  we  possess  of  protecting  them  in  case  of  danger,  or  of 
compelling  them  in  case  of  refractoriness  3  of  either  interrupting 
or  encouraging  their  coasting-trade,  or  of  disembarking  troops, 
either  for  their  aid  or  for  their  subjection,  at  pleasure.  We  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  like  the  Roman  Ambassadors,  our 
deputies  should  unfold  their  cloaks,  and  abruptly  offer  peace  or 
war  3  but  that,  while  our  own  power  was  displayed,  the  olive  branch 
and  its  concomitants  of  peace,  conmierce,  and  prosperity  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  negociations  3  that  power  should  only  be 
spoken  of  as  the  offspring  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  war  to  show 
the  means  by  which  the  objects  of  a  powerful  people  were  to  be 
gained,  while  dealing  with  a  perverse  and  ill-disposed  nation  3  in 
short,  we  would  eagerly  desire  to  see  the  immediate  formation  of 
an  embassy  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  extending  our  com- 
merce with  the  £ast>and  with  China  particularly,  which  would  force 
upon  the  conviction  of  that  narrow-minded  and  pusillanimous, 
though  valuable,  race  of  men,  that,  while  we  gave  them  an  ample 
degree  of  weight  and  consideration  in  the  scale  of  nations,  we  were 
determined  that  they  should  know  and  appreciate  our  own. 
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Lines  on  thb  Death  op  a  Yovtwvl  Buothbe. 

WfsiY  weep  we  for  the  dead  > 
For  theirs  Is  sweet  and  calm  repose. 
The  fragrant  slumbers  of  the  rose^ 

Whilst  we  on  thorns  and  brambles  tread  1 

Is  it  tliat  dark  despair 

Foijit0  to  the  fitme  «8  a  stede 

'nroagfa  which  dot  lore,  nor  light  pcrrade, 

A  carem  deep  of  gloom  and  care } 

Or  is  it  that  the  mind 
Trembles  to  pierce  the  veil  obscure. 
Which  hides  from  sight  a  splendour  pure, 

A  light  to  strike  the  earthly  bund } 

Why  weep  we  for  Uie  dcnd } 
They  «kep  in  peace— ^tlMlr  sighs  are  o'er,-^ 
Their  footsteps  press  a  heavenly  bhoK, 

Where  not  one  hitter  tear  is  shad ! 

Why  grieve  we  for  the  blest. 

Who  smfle  in  skyey  realms  of  peace  ? 
*TiB  that  we  covet  their  release. 

And  envy  them  their  quiet  rest ! 

Why,  I^rother !  thou  haet  gone. 
In  an  thy  opening  bkK)ni  of  mind,— 
And  thou  hast  left  aad  hearts  behind 

To  wail  o'er  thy  funereal  stone  f 

Why,  Brother !  thou  hast  died. 
When  thought  was  stealing  o'er  thy  mind ; 
And  frank,  and  lively,  bright,  and  kiod^ 

Thou  wert  thy  doating  Fatli^'^  pride ! 

Yes !  dear  one !  ihou  hast  fled. 

Released  from  long  protracted  woes ! 
To  brighter  scenes  than  earth  bestows ! 

Then,  wherefore  weep  we  for  the  dead  ? 

Yet,  ah  !  the  feeling  heart 

Will  ache  to  see  the  youthful  die. 
Will  shed  the  tear,  and  heave  the  sigh. 

When  those  they  prize  to  death  depart ! 
Poonah,  November,  1827.  Roberto. 
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The  Spanish  c<Miquerorfl^  after  completely  subyerdng  the  general 
goyernmeit  established  in  Peni^  at  the  time  of  their  arrival^  by  ex« 
perience  fouwl  tke/t  they  were  unable  to  manage  Che  varioiis  tribes 
scattered  oyer  an  extensive  and  mountainous  country,  without 
guning  their  chieftains  over  to  the  Spanish  cause,  by  evincing  an 
apparent  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  that  of  their  followers  and 
dependants.  Hence  were  the  viceroys  compelled  to  delegate  a  por- 
tion of  their  power  to  the  remaining  Caciques,  whose  authority  over 
their  countrymen  was  successivdy  defined  and  secured  by  Judicious 
enactments  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies  -,  and  in  this  naanner  only  was 
it  that  the  white  and  bearded  men  were  enabled  to  subdue  and  hold 
in  check  the  copper  tribes  inhabiting  the  declivities  of  the  Andes. 
The  expedient  was,  in  fact^  attended  with  the  most  astonishing  suc- 
cess ;  and,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  government  of  the  Caciques 
over  those  tribes  and  districts  of  country  where  they  hold  an  abso- 
lute sway,  their  peculiar  tact  for  command,  their  inflexible  Justice, 
the  order  and  economy  observed  in  their  administration,  as  well  as 
the  fiicility  and  willingness  with  which  their  mandates  are  obeyed 
by  men  who  at  d^  same  time  know  that  their  leaders  have  not  a 
single  musket  to  enforce  their  authority,  may  certainly  be  taken  as 
a  living  example,  illustrative  of  that  energetic,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  equal  patriarchal  and  consoling  government  of  the  Incas,  which 
their  descendants,  exercising  a  diminished  power^  yet  so  fondly 
imitate. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  situation  in  which  all  the  Indians^ 
inhabiting  that  extensive  district,  stretching  from  the  Saint  Law- 
rence to  the  Mississippi^  were  found  at  the  time  of  their  discovery^ 
.or  if  we  were  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  actual  state  of  the 
more  southern  portions  of  the  same  continent,  the  existence  of  which 
Columbus  first  announced  to  astonished  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Chili  and  Mexico,  one  would  have  expected  that  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians, confined  in  the  midst  of  mountains^  and^  by  natural  impe- 
diments, cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  other  natives  of 
their  own  hemisphere,  would  have  been  discovered  in  a  rude  and 
barbarous  state.  This,  however^  was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  is 
testified  by  the  confession  of  their  conquerors  themselves.  Their 
astonished  assailants  in  fact  saw. that  they  presented  a  perfectly  op- 
posite picture,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  masters  to 
instruct  them  in  several  useful  branches  of  science^  and  legislators 
to  teach  them  the  art  of  governing. 

Among  their  most  distinguished  lawgivers  and  benefactors^ ' 
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MancoCapac  de  Tequicaca^  who  founded  an  empire  which,  slender 
as  the  Peruvian  annals  are,  it  is  well  ascertained,  regularly  devolved 
to  the  Incas,  his  successors,  for  a  period  exceeding  seven  centuries. 
He  laid  the  basis  of  a  new  system,  and  actually  rescued  his  country- 
men from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and,  as  it  were,  brought  them  from 
the  wilds.  Religion  was  one  of  the  chief  engines  which  he  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  evident  advantages  resulting  from  his  new  admi- 
nistration, secured  to  him  the  esteem  and  co-operation  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  precepts  are  still  remembered  and  spoken  of  with  the 
utmost  respect.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  annals 
of  any  primitive  nation,  such  an  uniformity  of  maxims  in  govern- 
ment, and  such  lessons  of  practical  morality,  as  those  which  distin- 
guished the  councils  of  the  Peruvian  Incas.  We  have  heard  of  few 
such  extended  conquests  as  those  made  by  them,  without  the  effu- 
sion of  human  blood.  We  read  of  few  enterprises  so  signal  and 
noble  as  those  undertaken  by  the  Peruvian  Emperors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  interior  intercoiu'se,  by  the  opening  of  four  great 
roads,  called  by  them  Antiguyos,  Collaguyos,  ^c,  and  partly  cor- 
responding to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  blood  spilt  by  Colla,  in  his  rebeUion,  and  Atahualpa,  in 
his  usurpation  of  the  kingdom,  the  Peruvians  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
peace;  and  the  preceding  emperors  and  rightful  heirs  to  the  throne 
helped  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  by  causing  their  laws  to  be  ex- 
tended and  imitated, — by  example  and  persuasion,  as  well  as  by  ex- 
hibiting their  power  and  greatness  to  the  minor  tribes,  and  con- 
vincing them  how  much  more  beneficial  it  would  be,  to  the  interests 
of  a  detached  and  isolated  population,  to  live  united  under  their  au- 
thority and  laws.  The  goodness  of  their  regulations,  framed  for  the 
administration  of  the  interior  and  distant  provinces,  is  strikingly 
evinced  by  the  fact  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  in  most  instances, 
having  adopted  them ;  and  they  afterwards  materially  served  as  a 
basis  to  the  code,  vauntingly  called,  by  the  Castilian  monarchs,  *  The  • 
Laws  of  the  Indies.' 

The  plantation-grounds,  held  in  community,  and  the  allotment  of 
the  fruits  thereon  grown,  and  set  apart  for  the  temple,  the  sove- 
reign, and  individuals ;  those  public  granaries  and  dep6ts  for  other 
necessaries,  by  means  of  which  they  guarded  against  want  and 
scarcity,  and  established,  with  a  greatness  and  nmgnificence  which 
might  be  said  to  rival  those  of  Egypt,  added  to  similarly  wise  and 
provident  regulations  for  other  public  purposes,  were  evidently  de- 
rived from  a  fund  of  prudence,  policy,  and  humanity,  which,  consi- 
dering their  secluded  situation,  might  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
advances  of  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  this  branch  of  political 
economy. 

The  celebrated  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Cusco,  the  stupendous 
fragments  of  which  still  strike  the  eye  with  awe  and  wonder,  show 
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to  what  an  extent  the  mind  of  man  can  carry  his  efforts,  unassisted 
by  the  knowledge  of  machinery.  These  remains  clearly  point  out 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  the  Peruvians  constructed  their  edi- 
fices with  solidity  and  ostentation*  One  of  the  hewn  blocks  of 
stone,  still  embedded  in  the  wall,  has  been  calculated  to  weigh  ten 
or  fifteen  tons.  Another  portion,  which  lies  on  the  ground  near  the 
spot,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  yet  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended,  is  of  so  enormous  a  size,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  imagine  how,  with  such  simple  means  as  those 
which  the  workmen  possessed,  they  were  enabled  to  bring  it  from 
the  quarry  whence  it  was  drawn ;  or  how  it  was  to  have  been 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  To  pile  together  stones  of  a  pro- 
digious size,  by  the  aid  of  numbers  of  men,  and  such  simple  levers 
only  as  it  is  presumable  they  were  acquainted  with,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  astonishing  effort  in  their  architecture  5  yet  this  power, 
coupled  with  the  art  and  regularity  of  their  structures,  the  propor- 
tion and  union  of  all  their  parts,  and  the  exterior  finish  by  which 
they  were  distinguished,  are  circumstances  tending  to  excite  admira- 
tion, when  we  reflect  that  these  works  were  performed  by  men  des- 
titute of  all  knowledge  of  mathematical  science. 

The  construction  of  the  great  aqueducts  of  Lucanas,  Coudesurgos, 
and  several  others,  which,  in  the  midst  of  precipices,  conveyed  the 
water  from  deep  valleys  to  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  and  some 
of  which  are  to  this  day  used,  attest  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians in  the  important  science  of  hydraulics  3  and  the  result  certainly 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  similar  works  in  China.  On  the  road 
from  Cusco  to  Lima,  the  traveller  is  struck  with  astonishment  on 
beholding  lofty  ridges,  crowned  and  surrounded  by  rows  of  stone 
walls,  like  the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre.  At  first,  as  he  approaches, 
he  doubts  whether  these  are  the  works  of  man,  or  the  playful  fancies 
of  nature,  in  that  hemisphere  so  varied  and  unaccountable  in  all  her 
productions.  On  a  nearer  examination,  he  finds  that  these  parapets 
were  built,  in  former  times,  ^or  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  waters 
dripping  fVom  the  mountain  summit,  and  conveying  them  to  remote 
parts,  often  by  means  of  subterranean  passages,  in  aid  of  agricul- 
ture, pursued  on  portions  of  land  which  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained nearly  sterile. 

Of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  hydraulics,  another 
remarkable  instance  is  found  in  the  artificial  springs  of  Lanasca. 
They  are  situated  on  a  barren  extent  of  land,  which^  in  the  course  of 
time,  must  have  undergone  several  changes  in  its  exterior  appear- 
ance. An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  found  at  one  place ;  yet,  by 
means  of  digging,  the  same  cannot  be  obtained  any  where  else  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Although  evidently  an  artificial  work,  the  con- 
duits have  never  been  discovered,  nor  the  place  from  which  the 
water  is  brought.  Many  similar  works  unfortunately  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  hand  of  avarice  3  the  tubes,  in  some  instances^ 
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iMfing  been  made  of  gold,  or  siltvtr,  tbcff  M  s  prey  to  pillage,  or 
were  mutilated  in  searcb  of  it.  A  subterranean  aqueduct  ai  ibis  kind 
was  still  to  be  seen  in  tbe  city  of  Cuseo,  as  late  as  tbe  year  1766, 
baving  been  discovered  neanr  the  spot  on  vbicfa  tbe  Convent  of  St* 
Dominic  at  present  stands. 

The  clefts  of  hills,  filled  up  with  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  surface  of  land  susceptible  of  cultivation,  are  enter- 
prises which  the  attentive- observer  cannot  &il  to  contemplate  with 
admiration  and  regret.  He  wonders  at  the  perseverance  and 
economy  of  the  ancient  Peruvians ;  but  an  involuntary  sigh  escapes 
him,  when  he  asks  himself  the  question :  Where  are  now  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  secluded  spot,  of  whose  labours  this  was  once  the 
busy  scene  ?  Clearly  these  were  works  belonging  to  a  communityj 
and  the  useful  custom  still  observed  by  the  more  remote  Indians,  at 
the  present  day,  of  uniting  together  like  brethren,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  their  joint  labours,  during  the  seed-time  and  harvest, 
are  so  many  incontestable  proofs  of  their  system  and  arrangement  > 
whilst  the  numerous  and  varied  works  left  behind  them  distinctly 
show  the  progress  they  must  have  made  in  agriculture  and  the 
practical  part  of  the  useful  arts. 

The  science  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  in  architecture  and  stone- 
cutting,  appears  the  more  astonishing  when  we  consider  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  their  tools  and  implements,  at  least  compared  with 
(hose  of  modern  times,  as  well  as  their  total  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  iron.  The  works  left  behind  them,  particularly  in  Cusco  and  its 
vicinity,  are  reUlly  admirable.  The  temple  of  that  city,  its  fortress, 
the  half-demolished  palaces,  together  with  a  number  of  other  proud 
mementos,  still  left  for  the  inspection  of  the  traveller,  loudly  pro- 
claim the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  original  natives.  Their  most 
select  edifices  were,  however,  destroyed,  or  greatly  mutilated,  by 
the  conquerors  and  their  immediate  descendants,  as  well  for  the 
purposes  of  erecting  churches  and  convents,  as  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tract the  gold  and  silver  ligatures  with  which  the  stones  were 
frequently  bound  together.  And,  after  such  facts  as  these,  avowed 
by  eye-witnesses  and  unsuspected  parties,  or  rather  by  the  very 
perpetrators  of  the  crimes  above  alluded  to,  shall  we  call  the  ancient 
Peruvians  barbarians  ?  Such  a  spirit  for  demolition,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  such  an  incentive  to  the  thirst  after  weakh,  as 
the  one  above  mentioned,  would  appear  almost  problematical,  if  we 
did  not  reflect  thai  the  Peruvians  valued  metals  only  ibr  their 
utility.  Nevertheless,  one  mtgbt  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  feet,  if 
SOtfne  of  the  vestiges  of  these  nH>numents,  marked  by  the  profusion 
of  tbe  Incas,  had  not  triampbed  over  tbe  lapse  of  time,  and  remained 
as  pro«id  and  striking  memorials  to  the  modern  tourist.  An  aneient 
wall,  stin  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  since  adapted  to  form  the 
•Rtranee  into  tbe  Convent  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Cusco,  has  luckily 
sumved  the  ravages  of  fanatical  fury  and  the  restless  seareb  aAer 
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wfialAL  1m  il,tke  nlvor  mehad  into  th«  isfteRitiMS  of  ilie  stonttr, 
ia  ordor  to  fill  op  tbe  ctevkxs  asd  hold  tkem  togetbcr,  ii  stilt 
▼kifale ;  and  sercral  other  Temun,  of  a  lest  rcmatkable  eharaeter, 
maj  yet  be  seen. 

In  the  structured  of  hewn  stone,  -which  exchisively  belonged  to 
fhe  Royal  Family,  or  were  reserved  for  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  nobles  and  heroes,  three  peculiarities  are  noticed.  The  first  is, 
that,  although  the  Indians  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  lime, 
(Mr  any  other  cement,  the  stones  are  so  perfectly  well  fitted,  united, 
and  polished,  except  in  occasional  instances,  and  evidently  attribut- 
abte  to  previous  accidents  in  the  quarry,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
introduce  the  point  of  a  knife  between  them.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  as  ligatures  to  the  stones, 
'  and  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  interstices,  and  remedying  defects 
in  the  surfiice,  was  confined  to  the  edifices  destined  for  the  residence 
and  recreation  of  the  Incas  and  their  favourites  3  or,  at  most,  ex- 
tended to  the  temples  devoted  to  the  adoration  of  the  Divinity. 
The  other  building8>  sueh  as  fortresses  and  public  stores,  although 
erected  with  great  solidity,  were,  nevertheless,  marked  with  less 
nicety  and  splendour.  Unhappily,  this  distinction  has  deprived  us 
of  the  most  finished  portions  of  Fentvian  architecture.  Of  this 
peculiar  care  with  which  the  stones  were  fitted,  there  are  stiU  many 
specimens  in  and  rond  Cuscot,  aa  well  as  in  the  hatha  ai  Huamalies, 
and  several  others,  scattcared  about  ia  VilGas<|aaBiaD,  Galea  y  Lares, 
Tinta,  Lampa,  Paucaxcolla»  and  even  as  far  inland  as  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  on  a  mountain  near  Saniaypata,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  will  be  hereafter  particularly  described. 

The  second  peculiarity  noticed  in  the  architectuffe  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians  is,  that  the  wrought  stones  are  not  always  square,  but 
sometimes  marked  by  a  variety  of  figures.  Some  are  round,  oval, 
triangular,  whilst,  occasionally,  fhey  even  assume  the  shape  of  stars. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  so  well  fitted  hi  and  dove-tailed,  that  the  so- 
lidity of  the  edifice  is  not  in  the  least  impaired,  nor  is  any  inequality 
observable  on  the  surfiRre.  Of  this  fact,  the  ancient  palace  of  Lima- 
tambo,  situated  twdfre  kaguca  on  this  side  of  Cusco,  towards  the 
present  capital  of  Peru,,  ie  a  alrikii^  iafltanoe.  It  ia  a  most  singular 
building,  and  would  reqniie  whole  days  foe  its  dut  contemplation. 

The  third  remarkable  ehacacteriatie  ei  aM^ent  Peruvian  struc- 
turesj  ia  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. To  convey  them  from  the  nearest  quarry  to  the  spot  which 
they  were  intended  to  adorn,  and  afterwards  to  hew,  raise,  and  fit 
them,  must  have  required  hosts  of  men,  even  supposing  that  the 
natives  -had  a  knowledge  of  some  great  mechanical  power,  the 
traces  of  which  are  now  entirely  lost.  Certainly  they  had  no  other 
beast  of  burden  than  the  slender  lama ;  and  this  animal  was  never 
applied  to  the  draught.    Nevertheless^  we  find  many  of  these  gi-i 
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gantlc  works  coostnicted  on  the  very  summits  of  mountains^  ap- 
proached only  by  narrow  and  winding  roads*  How^  therefore^  a 
larg^e  body  of  men  could  unite  their  strength^  how  they  could  use 
an  assistant  lever^  or  how  they  applied  the  aid  of  wheels,  either  in 
ascending  or  descending,  is  an  inquiry  difficult  of  solution.  Stones 
of  these  astonishing  dimensions  are  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
temple  and  fortress  of  Cusco,  in  the  strong-hold  of  Vilcasquaman, 
in  the  palace  built  on  an  island,  near  Atuncolla,  and  in  the  desolated 
towns  standing  on  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capa-Chica, 
in  PaucarcoUa.,  In  the  insular  buildings  here  alluded  to,  the  compo- 
nent blocks  of  stone  must  besides  have  been  conveyed  part  of  the 
way  by  water.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  therefore,  the  advanced 
state  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  architecture,  and  the  execution  and 
finish  of  their  structures,  will  not  appear  less  admirable  than  the 
triumphant  manner  in  which  they  overcame  the  natural  obstacles 
by  which  they  were  surrounded. 


Th£rmopyla. 

Ask  ye  whence  those  sounds  of  weeping 

Upon  the  floating  echoes  ride  ? 
Three  hundred  heroes  now  are  sleeping. 

By  rugged  MtSiS  mountain  side. 

Many  a  Spartan  maid  and  mother 

Bewail  their  loss — ^bewai]  in  vain  : 
Brother  weeps  for  the  hero  brother. 

Who  sleeps  in  death,  on  that  red  plain. 

And  Sparta's  bravest  all  are  gone. 
The  warrior  king  who  led  them  on. 
Silent  in  death  :  and  all  but  one. 
Who  liv'd  the  patriot  tale  to  tell. 
Lie  stretched,  unyielding,  where  they  fell. 

J.  D.  H. 
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Unpublished  Letter  op  the  Abbe  Dubois  oir  the  . 

CONYEBSION   OF   THE    NATIVES   OF   InDIA. 

[The  following  has  been  communicated  to  us  as  an  original  and  unpublislied 
Letter  of  the  Abb^  Dubois,  on  the  subject  of  Prosdytism  m  India;  and,  with- 
out holding  ourselves  responsible  for  all  the  facts  or  opinions  therem  stated,  we 
think  it  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  deserve  publication  in  our  pages.] 

Some  time  ago,  when  conversiDg  with  you  about  the  question  of 
I^roselytisoi  in  India,  which  seems  to  have  of  late  so  much  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  public  at  home,  and  been  the  subject  of 
80  much  conversation  and  discussion^  even  among  enlightened  per-* 
sons,  you  appeared  surprised  at  the  freedom  and  candour  of  my 
opinions  on  the  subject,  when  coming  from  a  person  of  my  profes- 
sion ;  and,  in  order  to  justify  them,  I  promised  you  a  further  discus- 
sion, in  writing,  on  this  important  question.  I  will  now  fulfil  my  pro- 
mise, and  undertake  to  perform  the  task,  if  not  with  ability,  at 
least  with  fairness  and  candour. 

The  question  to  be  discussed  is  reduced  to  these  two  points^ 
1.  Is  there  a  possibility  t^  make  converts  to  Christianity  among 
the  Natives  in  India  ?  2.  Are  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and,  above  all,  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  idioms 
of  the  country,  likely  to  conduce  to  this  wished-for  object  ?  To  both 
questions  I  answer,  without  hesitating*  in  the  negative ;  and  it  is  my 
decided  opinion,  1.  That,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  there  is  no  hu- 
man possibility  of  converting  the  Hindoos  to  any  sect  of  Christianity : 
$.  That  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  circulated  among 
Natives^  so  far  from  conducing  to  this  end,  will  only  tend  to  increase 
their  prejudices  against  Christianity,  and  prove,  in  many  respects, 
detrimental  to  it. 

These  assertions,  on  the  part  of  a  person  of  my  profession,  will 
appear  bold,  nay,  scandalous,  to  many ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to 
support  them  by  proof. 

Before  I  go  further,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  at  first  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  and  about  the  industry  with  which  its 
interests  were  managed  by  the  first  Missionaries. 

The  Christian  religion,  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  was  intro- 
duced into  India,  as  every  one  knows,  about  300  years  since,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Portuguese  invasions.  One  of  the  firstlMissionaries 
was  the.&mous  St.  Francis  Xavier,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of^he  greatest 
merit.  Animated  with  a  truly  apostolic  zeal,  for  which  he  was  styled 
the  Apostle  of  India,  he  over-ran  several  provinces  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  many  thousand  converts  at  that  time,  when  , 
the  prejudices  of  the  Natives  against  the  Christian  religion  were  not 
at  the  height  they  have  now  reached.    The  caste  of  fishermen  at 

Oriental  Herald,  Foi.  18.  G 
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Cape  Comorm,  yrho  are  all  Christians^  still  boast  and  pride  themo 
selve-s  to  be  the  o£fspring  of  the  first  Christians  converted  by  this 
apostiB  of  Ifiditt* 

In  the  metin  ^bile  Xavier  soon  discovered  in  the  education^  the 
manners^  and  prejudices  of  the  Natives^  an  insurmountable  bar  to 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  among  them ;  as  appears  tr6m 
the  printed^  and  stiH  extant^  letters  which  he  at  several  times  wrote 
on  Uie  subject  to  his  superior,  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyoia^  the  founds 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits. 

At  last  Xavier,  entirely  disheartened  at  the  invincible  obstacles  ht 
every  where  met  with  in  bis  apostolic  career,  and  at  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  making  true  converts  among  the  Natives,  left  thd 
countrvy  through  disgust,  after  a  stay  in  it  of  only  two  years,  and 
embarKed  for  China,  where  his  holy  labours  were  crowned  with 
far  greater  success,  and  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  those 
numerous  and  flourishing  congregations  of  Catholic  Christians,  who^ 
within  a  period  of  less  than  a  century,  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  of  converts,  when  their  daily-increasing  number,  threatening 
to  supplant  the  religion  of  the  country,  excited  the  jealousy  and 
alarms  of  the  Mandarins  and  other  directors  of  the  popular  faith^ 
and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  severest  persecutions  ever  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity,  which  finished  by  having  all  the  con-^ 
verts  entirely  extirpated,  and  which,  after  a  period  of  nearly  200 
years,  is  not  yet  abated ;  as  appears  from  the  conduct  observed  td 
this  day  by  the  Chhia  rulers  towards  the  Europeans  trading  on  thei^ 
coasts. 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  disappointment  and  want  of  sue* 
eess  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  India  ought,  it  would  seem> 
to  have  been  sufiicient  to  damp  the  most  ardent  zeal  of  the  per- 
sons disposed  to  enter  on  the  same  career.  In  fact,  when  a  person 
of  the  temper,  talents,  and  virtues,  possessed  by  Xavier,  had  been 
baffled  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  into  the  country,  it 
might  be  that  nobody  could  flatter  himself  to  be  successftil  in  the 
same  undertaking,  and  the  design  should  have  been  laid  aside. 
However,  this  was  bot  the  case  j  and  his  Catholic  Jesuit  brethren  in 
Europe  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  their  purpose  by  ^fficiiltist 
in  the  undertakings  where  the  cause  of  rdigion  was  at  stake. 

In  consequencei  Missionaries  from  every  CathoKc  country  wetv 
•aeut  to  India  to  do  the  work  of  proselytit m  by  little  and  little.  Jesuit 
Missionaries  introduced  themselves  in  the  interior  provinces.  Th^ 
«aw«  that,  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  these  people,  gain  their 
confidence,  and  get  a  hearing,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  fbr 
them  to  respect  their  prejudices,  and  even  to  embrace  them  in 
many  respects,  in  the  manner  of  living,  of  conversing,  of  eatings  of 
dressing  themselves  ^  in  a  word,  in  a  great  degree  cbnioming 
tfaentselvcs  to  the  cuatomi  and  practices  c?the  country* 
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III  conlbrmity  to  this  rule,  they,  at  their  first  onset,  Mmoimced 
^kennielTes  as  European  Brahmins,  come  from  a  distance  of  two 
thoosaad  leag;iie8,  from  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  donbla 
purpose  of  imparting  and  receiving  knowledge  with  their  brethren 
Brahmins  in  India.  Almost  all  those  first  Missionaries  were  more 
or  lets  acquainted  with  astronomy  or  physic,  the  two  sciences  hest 
ealcnlated  to  ingratiate  tfaein  with  the  Natives  of  every  descripticm. 

After  announcing  themselves  as  Brahmins,  they  in  fact  imi» 
lated  this  caste  of  Indians  in  their  dress,  their  practices,  their 
victuals,  &c.  &c.  They  put  on  a  dress  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  M 
that  of  the  religious  teachers  and  priests  in  the  'country.  Ihey 
made  regular  ahlutions  every  day ;  whenever  they  showed  them* 
selves  in  public,  they  impressed  on  their  foreheads,  with  dust  of 
sandal  wood,  some  one  of  the  s^s  worn  by  Brahmins;  and  they 
scrupulously  abstained  from  every  kind  of  animal  food,  as  well  aa 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  entirely  faring,  as  do  Brahmins,  upon 
vegetables  and  milk  3  in  a  word,  following  the  example  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Apostles, '  Unto  the  Jews  they  became  <u  Jews,  that  they  might 
gain  the  Jews — to  them  who  were  without  law,  as  without  law : — they 
were  mude  all  things  to  all  men,  tfmt  they  might  by  all  means  save 
semei^* 

It  was  through  such  a  life,  of  almost  incredible  privations  and  re* 
Btralnts,  tliat  the  Missionaries  established  themselves  among  the  In4 
dians.  Seeing  the  invincible  attachment  of  the  Natives  to  thek 
practices,  even  the  most  trifyng,  they  had  the  pdicy  not  to  hurt 
their  feelings  on  this  point,  by  attacking  all  at  once  the  superstitlone 
with  which  Ihe  most  part  of  these  practices  were  accompanied  t 
they  judged  it  prudent  to  shut  their  eyes  to  them,  and  wait  a  proper 
lime  for  plittifig  the  converts  right  on  this  subject. 

Their  colour,  their  talents,  their  virtues,  and,  above  all,  their  per* 
feet  disinterestedness,  rendered  them  recommendable  eventothf 
Indian  Princes,  who,  astonished  at  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  Hm 
case,  bestowed  their  protection  on  those  extraordinary  men,  and  gave 
them  a  foil  freedom  to  preach  their  religion  and  make  converts. 

They  commenced  their  labours  under  these  fevonrable  auspices^ 
and  made  a  great  number  of  converta  among  every  caste  of  Natives 
in  aD  the  countries  where  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religious  functions.  It  appears,  by  authentic  lists,  (made  about 
seventy  years  ago,)  that,  at  that  period,  the  number  of  Native 
Christians  in  these  provinces  was  about  915,000  3  viz.  in  Marwar- 
Isbar,  30,000  3  in  Madura,  100,000  ^  in  the  Camatic,  60,000  ;  i^ 
Mysore,  26,000 :  at  the^Nresent  time,  hardly  a  fourth  part  of  thes# 
numbere  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  countries.  I  heard  that  th^ 
number  was  &r  more  considerable  on  the  other  coast  from  Goa 
to  Cape  Comorin ;  but  of  these  I  never  saw  authentiG  lists^ 

Things  ivere  carried  on  in  this  manner  by  the  Jesuit  Missionariei 
in  India,  when  severe  complaints  against  them  were  Iweught  itmk 
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several  parts  to  the  Holy  See  at  Rome.  The  accusers  were  chiefly 
priests  of  sevieral  other  religious  orders,  settled  at  Goa  and  Pondi* 
cherry,  who  charged  the  Jesuits  with  the  most  culpable  indulgence, 
in  tolerating  all  kinds  of  idolatrous  superstitions  among  the  new 
converts,  and  with  having  themselves  become  converts  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Indians,  by  embracing,  in  many  respects, 
iheir  manners  and  superstitious  practices,  rather  than  having  made 
Indian  converts  to  the  Christian  religion. 

The  accusation  was,  (for  the  reasons  alluded  to  above,)  well-founded 
in  some  respects,  though  not  to  the  extent  stated  by  the  accusers  5 
whose  accusations  seem  to  have  proceeded  rather  from  motives  of 
envy  and  jealousy  against  the  Jesuits,  than  from  a  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  religion. 

These  often-repeated  accusations  gave  rise  to  a  long  correspond- 
ence between  the  interested  parties,  in  which  the  Jesuits,  in  giving 
to  the  Holy  See  an  account  of  their  conduct,  did  not  conceal  that, 
through  motives  of  prudence,  and  not  to  revolt  the  Natives  and 
prejudice  them  more  and  more  against  the  new  religion,  they  were 
under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  overlooking  many  reprehensible 
practices,  waiting  for  a  more  favourable  time  to  eradicate  them, 
and  exposed  the  dangers  that  could  not  fail  to  ensue,  if  those  prac- 
tices were  all  at  once  opposed  and  condemned  before  the  Christian 
religion  had  laid  a  solid  footing  in  the  country.  They  endeavoured 
to  give  weight  to  their  assertions,  and  excuse  their  conduct,  by  the 
example  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  apostolic  career,  in  order  to  encourage  conversion  among  the 
Jews,  judged  it  prudent  to  tolerate  circumcision  among  them,  as  well 
as  to  '  abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood.' 

These  reasons,  and  many  similar  ones,  appeared  impious  to  the 
Holy  See  :  the  Missionaries  were  reprimanded  by  the  Pope,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  to  announce  the  Catholic  religion  in  all  its 
purity,  and  to  suppress,  all  at  once,  the  superstitious  practices  till 
then  tolerated  among  the  converts. 

The  Jesuits,  on  their  side,  seeing  that  their  following  such  direc- 
tions would  not  only  put  a  stop  to  all  further  conversions,  but  also 
occasion  the  defection  of  a  great  many  converts,  rather  than  give  up 
their  point,  made  new  remonstrances,  sent  deputations  to  Rome  in 
order  to  enlighten  the  Holy  See  on  the  subject  -,  and  this  scandalous 
contest  lasted  more  than  forty  years  before  it  came  to  an  issue. 

In  the  end,  the  Holy  Father,  wishing  to  bring  this  business  to 
an  issue,  sent  a  Cardinal,  (Cardinal  de  Foumon,)  to  India,  with  the 
title  of  Apostolic  Legate,  to  make  personal  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
and  report  all  the  details  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Cardinal  landed  at 
Pondicherry,  about  70  years  ago  5  and,  on  his  arrival,  having  sent  for 
some  of  the  principal  Jesuit  Missionaries  who  exercised  their  func- 
tions in  the  Upper  Country,  had  all  matters  minutely  investigated, 
md  nade  his  report  to  the  Pope. 
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After  some  further  delay,  the  famous  and  very  learned  Benedict 
the  XIV.  having  been  raised  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  wishing  to  piiA 
at  once  a  stop  to  this  contest  by  a  decisive  step,  issued  a  very 
ligorous  bull  or  decree,  by  which,  in  several  articles,  he  formally 
and  expressly  condemncMi  and  reprobated  all  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices, (a  list  of  which  was  contained  in  his  decree,)  till  then  tolerated 
by  the  Missionaries,  and  required  that  all  Missionaries,  of  what- 
ever order  or  quality  they  might  be,  ^ould  bind  themselves,  by  a 
solemn  oath,  taken  before  a  bishop,  to  conform  themselves,  without 
any  tergiversation  whatever,  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  decree^ 
and  that  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  should  be  deprived 
of  their  spiritual  powers,  and  sent  back  to  £urope.  It  was, 
besides,  ordered,  to  read  and  publish  the  decree  on  Sunday,  in  all 
churches  and  chapels,  in  presence  of  the  congregations  of  Natives  ^  and 
a  promise  of  submission  to  it  was  to  be  re<}uired  from  all  Christians. 

This  decree  was  obeyed  by  the  Missionaries,  though  with  ex- 
treme reluctance.  At  the  same  time,  what  they  had  foretold  happened: 
a  great  number  of  converts  chose  rather  to  renounce  the  Christian 
religion  than  to  abandon  their  practices ;  a  stop  was  put  to 
conversions,  and  the  Christian  religion  soon  began  to  become  odious 
to  the  Indians,  on  accoimt  of  its  intolerance. 

At  that  very  time  happened  the  European  invasions ;  and  those 
Uoedy  contests  between  the  French  and  the  English  Europeans, 
till  then  hardly  known  to  the  Natives  in  the  interior  of  the  country^ 
introduced  themselves  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  Natives 
now  became  convinced  that  those  Missionaries,  whom  their  colour 
and  other  qualities  had  represented  to  them  as  such  extraordinary 
persons,  as  men  coming  from  another  world,  were  nothing  more 
than  disguised  conquerors>  and  that  their  religion,  their  original 
education  and  manners,  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  vile,  the 
contemptible  people  who  had  of  late  overrun  then:  country. 

This  proved  the  last  blow  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  India ;  apostacies  became  then  almost  general  5  no  more 
conversions  were  made  3  and  the  Christian  religion  became  more 
and  more  an  object  of  contempt  and  hatred,  in  proportion  as  the 
European  manners  became  better  known  to  the  Indisms. 

At  that  same  period  the  total  destruction  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  Europe  took  place ;  and,  there  being  no  longer  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  European  Missionaries,  a  National  Black  Clergy  was  formed, 
Und  the  attendance  on  the  remaining  congregations  of  Natives  in- 
trusted to  their  care  :  these  latter,  being  in  general  men  without 
education,  and  generally  showing  themselves  more  attached  to  their 
own  interests  than  to  those  of  religion,  enjoy  no  confidence  nor 
consideration,  even  among  their  flocks,  and  are  held  in  the  greatest 
contempt  every  where  among  the  Natives. 

Such  is  the  abridged  history  of  the  rbe«  the  progress^  and  the  de- 
dine  of  the  ChriffUan  religioQ  in  Indja.    The  low  ptate  to  whicb 
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k  is  now  reduced^  and  tbe  contempt  in  which  it  is  held^  can"' 
not  be  surpassed.  There  is  not  now  in  the  country  (as  mentioned 
before)  a  fourth  gart  of  the  Christians  who  were  to  be  found  in  it 
70  years  ago ;  and  this  reduced  number  diminishes  every  day  by 
frequent  apostacy. 

The  Christian  religion,  which  was  formerly  an  olyect  of  indifPer-^ 
cnce,  or  at  most  of  contempt,  among  the  Natives,  is  now  become 
an  object  of  horror.  It  is  certain,  that  in  a  period  of  60  years  no 
more  converts  have  been  made  to  it :  those  who  are  yet  to  be  found 
In  the  country,  and  whose  number,  as  I  have  just  said,  diminishes 
every  day,  are  the  offspring  of  the  converts  made  by  the  Jesuits  before 
that  period ;  or,  if  a  very  small  number  of  proselytes  are  still  made^ 
from  time  to  time,  it  it  is  only  among  the  lowest  castes,  or  among 
individuals,  who,  driven  out  from  their  tri()e  on  account  of  their 
vices,  have  no  other  resource  left  than  to  become  Christians ;  and 
you  will  easily  fancy  that  such  an  assemblage  of  the  offal  and  dregs 
of  the  community  only  tends  to  increase  the  aversion  entertained 
by  the  other  castes  against  Christianity. 

In  &ct,  how  could  the  cause  of  this  reli^on  prosper  against 
so  many  insurmountable  objects?  A  person  who  embraces  it 
becomes,  in  doing  so,  a  proscribed,  an  outlawed  man  :  he  loses  all 
that  may  attach  a  man  to  life.  A  father  is  forthwith  forsaken  and. 
deserted  by  his  own  wife  and  children,  who  obstinately  reftise  tQ 
have  any  ifiirther  intercourse  with  their  degraded  parent  and  husband: 
a  son  is  driven  out  from  his  paternal  house,  and  repudiated  by 
ihose  who  gave  him  birth.  By  embracing  the  Christian  religion, 
an  Indian  loses  his  all  ^  relations,  kindred,  friends,  all  desert  him ; 
^oods,  possessions,  inheritance,  all  disappear.  Where  is  the  man 
capable  of  bearing  such  severe  trials  as  these  ?  \ 

The  very  name  of  Christian  carries  along  with  it  the  badge  of 
infemyi  and  the  mere  proposal  to  become  a  convert  to  Christianity 
is  considered,  (as  I  have  seen  in  repeated  instances,)  by  every 
honest  Indian,  as  an  insult.  Such  a  proposal  ought  cdways  to  be 
made  with  much  prudence  and  caution,  in  order  not  to  expose  the 
party  making  it  to  severe  retorts  from  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 

,  The  napae  of  Christian  is  now  become  so  odious  that,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  an  Indian  who  should  happen  to  have  friendsi 
or  a  familiar  intercourse  with  persons  of  this  religion,  would  not 
dare  to  avow  it  in  public  \  or,  should  he  do  it,  he  would  be  exposed 
to  severe  reprimands  for  keeping  connexions  with  such  vile  men, 

•  Such  is  the  state  of  degradation  Xo  which  Christianity  haa  beei^ 
reduced  in  these  latter  times;  which  evil  must  be,  io  a  grea^ 
meiUBvre,  imputed  to  the  immoral  and  scandalous  conduct  of  Um^ 
Europeans  now  living  in  £very  part  of  the  country, 

-  Beddes  the  Native  converts  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  Ihare  Are 
itiD^  in  jome  parts  of  India^  amali  Christian  oopgregations,  of  ito 
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XittUieHiii  Mct>  bat  these  are  held,  if  possible,  in  a  tftill  higher 
icgree  of  contempt  than  the  former. 

Hie  Lutheran  mission  was  established  at  Tranqaebar,  about  a 
eentury  since.  There  were  at  all  times,  among  the  Missionaries  of 
this  persuasion,  many  respectable  persons,  commendable  for  their 
virtuea  and  taknts  $  but  their  labours  made  no  impression  on  the 
Natives,  and  they  had  at  all  times  but  very  trifling  success.  It 
eonld  not  be  otherwise.  The  Protestant  religbn  is  too  simple  in 
Its  worship  to  please  Indians ;  and,  as  it  has  no  show,  no  external 
cefemonies,  it  has  been,  on  this  account,  in  every  case  disliked  by 
ihem,  and  has  never  made  any  impression. 

If  any  of  the  Christian  modes  of  worship  be  calculated  to  gain 
.l^round  in  India,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  Catholic  one ;  which  you,  Pro- 
testants, style  an  idolatry  in  dif^ise.  It  has  a  poodja,  or  sacrifice  j 
t[mass  is  called,  by  Indians,  the  poodja;)  it  has  processions,  images^ 
statues,  Hrtam,  or  holy  water,  Htys,  or  prayers  for  the  d^,  invo- 
cations  of  saints,  &c.  &c. :  all  which  practices  bear  more  or  lesa 
fesemblanoe  to  those  which  are  practised  by  Hindoos.  Now,  if  even 
•uch  a  mode  of  worship  is  become  so  hateful  to  the  Indians,  how 
can  it  be  rationally  expected  that  any  of  the  simple  Protestant  forms 
•hall  ever  be  hked  by  them }    . 

The  contrary  has  been,  in  fact,  the  case  till  now ;  and,  as  I  have 
befcnre  observed,  the  Lutheran  Missionaries  had,  during  a  century 
past,  no  sensible  success  in  the  work  of-  proselytism.  At  present, 
tiMir  oongT^gations  are  reduced  to  four:  one  at  V^[)ery,  near 
Madras,  composed  of  about  700  or  800  Christians ;  another  at  Tian* 
qnehar,  consisting  of  about  1900  ^  a  third  at  Tanjore,  of  between 
MO  and  600  persona ;  and  the  fourth  at  Trichinopoly,  of  about  the 
same  number.  They  have  still  some  Christians  dispersed  here  and 
there,  but  in  so  small  a  number  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  nam 


Meanwhile,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  these  four  congregations 
are  composed  of  converted  Hindoos ;  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  these 
Lutheran  Christians  are  Catholic  apostates^  who  went  over  to  the 
Lutheran  religion  in  times  of  famine,  or  other  distressing  circum* 
stances ;  as  the  Lutheran  mission,  which  was  always  in  affluent 
circumstances,  used,  in  such  distressing  times,  to  give  assistance  to 
the  distressed  Catholic  Natives,  on  the  condition  of  their  becoming 
converts  to  their  persuasion.  This  &ct  is  well  known  on  the  coast ; 
and  yon  may  depend  upon  it. 

Such  a  way  of  making  "converts  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  very 
fair  to  many ;  nor  conversions,  made  through  such  means,  very 
sincere  i  but  it  is  the  same :  they  avail,  at  least,  to  swell  the  lists  of 
conversions  kept  by  the  Lutheran  Missionaries,  which,  without 
that,  would  prove  very  small  indeed. 

It,  is  qUremely  conunpn,  on  the  coast,  to  see  Natives  "who  pa94 
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successively  from  one  religion  to  another^  according  to  their  in^ 
terests.  When  I  was  at  Madras,  three  years  ago,  I  knew  a  nuinbeK 
of  Native  Christians  who  regularly  changed  their  religion  twice  a 
year,  and  who,  for  a  long  time,  were  in  the  habit  of  being  six 
months  Catholics,  and  six  months  Protestants ! 

Besides  the  Lutheran  sects,  the  Moravian  Brethren  sent  also 
Missionaries  to  India,  about  eighty  years  ago,  to  make  converts  to 
their  own  persuasion.  These  rounded  an  establishment  at  Tran- 
quebar  -,  but,  on  their  first  arrival,  they  were  so  amazed  and  ap- 
palled at  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  for  the  purpose,  among  a 
people  constituted  as  Indians  are,  that  they  very  judiciously  dropped 
their  design,  without  even  making  the  attempt.  They  sifterwards 
tried  to  convert  the  savages  of  the  £astem  Islands,  but  withoht  any 
success  5  at  last,  after  remaining  at  Tranquebar,  under  the  title  of 
artificers,  during  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  they  were  called 
home,  about  twenty  years  ago  j  and  this  sect  now  no  longer  exists  in 
Xndia. 

The  sect  of  Nestorians,  in  Travancore,  is  generally  known.  A 
curious  account  of  them  is  given  by  Gibbon,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Roman  Empire  f  but  a  still  more  detailed  account,  in  two  volumes^ 
had  been  before  given  in  French,  by  the  historiographer  to  the  late 
Frederick,  King  of  Prussia.  Other  French  authors  speak  of  them  ; 
but  I  am  surprised  at  the  gross  exaggeration  of  these  authors^  on 
this  and  many  other  points. 

The  truth  is,  that  these  Nestorian  Christians,  whose  ancestors 
are  supposed  to  have  reached  the  Travancore  country,  about  the 
seventh  century,  when  Nestorianism  was  violently  persecuted  in 
Persia,  amounted  once  to  more  than  sixty  thousand.  The  Portu- 
guese, on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  about  300  years  ago,  hearing 
of  them,  introduced  themselves  into  their  country,  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  converted  the  most  of  them  to  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
Their  liturgy  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  in  the  ancient  Syriac 
language,  and  it  is  used  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
remain  still  among  them  large  congregations,  to  the  amount  of 
about  45,000  Christians,  of  whom  about  thirty  thousand  are 
Catholics^  and  fifteen  thousand  Nestorians.  They  are  designated 
in  their  countiy  under  the  vile  appellation  of  parisiis,  and  held  by 
Hindoos  in  a  still  greater  contempt  than  the  Christians  of  these 
countries.  The  Hindoos  chiefly  keep  them  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  they  form  quite  a  separate  body  in  the  community.  Both 
Catholics  and  Nestorians  have  a  Nativa  clergy  of  their  own,  and 
they  are  equally  ignorant,  neither  having  the  means  of  receiving  a 
proper  education.  As  the  liturgy  of  both  is  in  Syriac,  all  the 
science  of  their  clergy  is  reduced  to  reading,  or  rather  spelling, 
this  dead  language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  their  religious 
ceremonies  -,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  there  is,  at  this  time, 
no  one^  either  among  the  Catholic  or  the  Nestorii^i  clergy,  capable 
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of  underaianding  and  explaiiUBg  two  phrases  of  their  church  hooks* 
They  have  no  houses  of  education^  no  teachers,  no  professors,  but 
only  some  schools  kept  by  these  ignorant  priests,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  reading  of  this  language  to  the  young  persons  destined 
to  become  clergymen. 

When  the  Jesuits  flourished  in  India^  they  took  particular  care 
to  give  a  good  education  to  the  persons  of  this  description ;  and 
those  among  them  who  showed  any  capacity  for  the  sciences^  were 
sent  to  Goa  for  education,  whence  they  were  sent  back  to  their 
country  to  be  promoted  to  holy  orders  j  but,  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  clergy  being  reduced  to  their  own  resources,  it 
must  not  appear  surprising,  if  their  education  is  fallen  to  the  low 
state  in  which  it  is  now  seen. 

Those  fSunous  Christians,  whose  merit  Buchanan  extols  so  much, 
and  among  whom,  he  says,  we  ought  to  seek  for  the  purity  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  are  a  set  of  ignorant  beings, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Reverend  Gentleman  was  so  anxious  to 
introduce  them  to  the  notice  of  the  church  ^  in  which  attempt, 
however,  it  appears  his  zealous  endeavours  proved  unsuccessiul. 

The  Catholic  Syriacs  depend  for  their  religious  concerns  upon 
the  bishop  of  Cranganore,  near  Cochin ;  and  the  Nestorians  have 
a  bishop  of  their  own  sect  and  caste.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
in  perusing  Buchanan's  book,  to  see  him,  in  speaking  of  his  inter- 
view with  this  bishop,  put  him  in  parallel  with  the  famous,  the 
learned,  and  eloquent  John  Chrysostom,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  at  that  period. 
There  is  a  degrees*  impudence  (not  to  say  blasphemy)  that 
cannot  be  borne  in  so  extravagant  a  comparison.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  new  John  Chrysostom  was  insane  when  Buchanan  visited  him ; 
so  insane  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  perform  his  religious  functions. 
He  died  about  five  years  ago ',  and,  as  the  state  of  insanity  under 
which  he  laboured  did  not  allow  him  to  consecrate  his  successor 
before  his  death,  this  circumstance  threw  all  his  clergy  into  the 
greatest  difficulties,  because,  the  deceased  bishop  having  left  no 
successor,  no  inferior  clergy  could  afterwards  be  ordained.  In 
order  to  supply  this  defect,  the  priests  had  recourse  to  the  following 
trick,  which  is  curious  enough  to  be  related  here :  Having,  before 
beginning  the  ceremonies  of  his  funeral,  pointed  out  a  priest  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  deceased,  they  carried  the  corpse  to  the  church, 
had  it  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  placing  it  in  an  arm-chair, 
the  new  candidate  knelt  down  at  its  feet,  whilst  two  other  priests, 
lifting  up  the  hands  of  the  corpse,  imposed  them  on  the  head  of  the 
priest  J  and,  after  this  impious  and  sacrilegious  ceremony,  they 
proclaimed  him  as  lawfully  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
and  as  the  new  Bishop  and  successor  of  the  deceased.  However, 
the  trick  was  discovered,  and  all  the  congregations  refused  to 
acknowledge  this  new  bishop,  ordained  by  a  corpse. 
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.  llus  initaiice  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character  ef  the' 
ftnons  to  whom  it  relates, — of  those  depositaries  (in  Buchanan's 
<^inion)  of  the  primitive  £uth  of  the  church  of  God. 

You  may  depend  upon  the  authenticity  of  my  accounts^  with 
respect  to  these  Syriac  congregations.  I  deriee  my  information  on 
Hiese  subjects  from  several  Syriac  priests,  and  a  great  number  of 
ether  Christians  of  the  same  rite,  with  whom  I  conversed  in  my 
last  stay  on  the  coast  They  all  remembered  well  Buchanan's 
visit  to  them,  and  related  many  stories  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  here  put  an  end  to  the  first  part  of  the  discussion  I  have 
undertaken.  What  I  have  said  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  India^^ 
in  this,  and  in  former  letters,  will,  I  believe,  be  sufficient  to  make 
out  what  I  advanced,  that  there  remains,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, no  human  possibility  of  introducing  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Natives,  with  any  hopes  of  success.  I  will  now  pass  to 
the  second  point :  that  is,  that^  should  such  a  possibility  exist,  the 
means  now  employed  for  the  purpose,  and,  above  all,  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  idioms  of  the  country,  circulated  among  the 
Natives,  will  prove  not  only  quite  inadequate  to  this  object,  but 
eiao  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  religion.  This  argument  will 
appear  a  paradox  to  many  who  are  but  imperlecdy  acquainted  with 
Indian  prejudices;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  proving  it  to  yow  Mtis«i 
faction. 

You  would,  perhaps,  look  upon  me  as  unfit  to  give  an  unbiassed 
opinion  on  this  topic,  if,  in  common  with  many  Protestants,  you 
entertained  the  unfounded  idea^  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  forbidden  to  Catholics :  this  is  one  of  the  many  calumnies 
spread  against  Catholics,  to  make  them  odious  to  the  other  sects.  So 
hx  from  this  being  the  case,  at  least  in  France,  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  b  every  where  strongly  recommended,  and  forms 
a  leading  feature  of  education  in  every  seminary.  What  is  for- 
bidden Catholics  on  this  subject  is,  that  they  shall  not  presume  to 
interpret  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of 
llie  Church.  As  for  me,  from  the  age  of  twenty  years,  my  Bible  has 
accompanied  me  every  where,  and  hardly  a  day  has  passed  without 
my  reading  something  of  this  divine  book:  it  has  constantly  proved 
my  consolation  in  all  the  trials  to  which  I  was  exposed  j  and  this 
book  is  the  one  I  have  always  reed  over  without  weariness  or  disgust. 

After  having  put  you  in  the  right  on  this  point,  I  will  resume  my 
subject,  and  prove  that  the  naked  text  of  the  Bible,  exhibited  with- 
out a  due  prq)aration  to  Indians,  must  prove  detrimental  to  the 
Christian  religion^  and  increase  their  hatred  against  it,  inasmuch 
as  this  Sacred  Book  contains,  in  a  thousand  places,  accounts  that 
cannot  fail  deeply  to  wound  their  feelings,  by  hurting  their  preju- 
dices, held  most  sacred. 

To  you,  who  are  acquainted  with  Jndifui  ioaiM^^i  apd  pr^u4ipei^ 
I  will  put  the  following  questions  : 
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<.  Wkftt  iHlH  an  honest  Indian  think,  when,  in  reading  oiver  this  holy> 
book,  he.iees  that  Abraham,  after  reeeiving  (without  knowing  them) 
the  visit  of  three  angels,  under  a  human  shape,  entertains  his 
guests,  by  having  a  calf  killed,  and  served  to  them  for  their  fare } 
The  prejudiced  Indian  will,  all  at  once,  judge  that  both  Abraham 
and  bis  heavenly  guests  were  nothing  more  than  vile  and  infamous 
pariahs  -,  and,  without  further  reading,  he  will  immediately  throw 
away  the  book  giving,  in  his  opinion,  such  odious  acoo^nts. 

What  will  a  Brahmin  say,  when  he  reads  in  the  Bible  the 
accounts  of  the  bloody  sacriiices  prescril>ed  by  the  Mosaic  law  in 
the  worship  of  the  true  God }  He  will  assuredly  say,  that  the  God 
who  was  pleased  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  immolated  in  his 
honour,  ought  to  have  been  a  deity  of  the  same  kind  and  disposi* 
tions  (fiur  be  from  me  the  blasphemy)  with  the  mischievous  Indian 
deities,  Caly,  Mahry,  Darmarajah,  and  other  infernal  gods,  whose 
wrath  cannot  be  appeased  but  by  the  immolation  of  living  victims, 
and  the  shedding  of  blood. 

But,  above  all,  what  will  be  thought  by  a  Brahmin,  and  every 
either  honest  Hindoo,  if  he  pemse  in  our  holy  books  the  aoconnta 
ef  the  immolation  of  the  .victims  held  most  sacred  by  him  ?  What 
will  be  his  feelings,  when  he  sees  that  the  immolating  of  .buUocka. 
and  oxen  constituted  a  principal  feature  of  the  religious  ordinances 
of  the  chosen  people,  and  that  the  blood  of  these  most  holy  victims 
was  almost  always  shed  at  the  altars  of  the  God  they  adored  ? 

What  will  be  his  feelings,  when  he  sees  that,  after  Sol<Mnon  had, 
at  immense  expense  and  labour,  built  a  magnificent  temple  in 
honour  of  the  true  God,  he  makes  the  protesta  or  consecration  of  it, 
by  having  twenty-two  thousand  bullocks  slaughtered,  and  by  over- 
flowing his  new  temple  with  the  blood  of  these  sacred  victims  > 
He  will  certainly,  on  perusing,  in  his  opinion,  such  sacrilegk)ns 
aoeoonts,  be  seized  with  the  liveliest  horror :  he  will  look  upon  the 
book,  in  whidi  are  ecmtained  such  details,  as  an  abominable  work ; 
(4hr  be  from  me,  again,  the  blasphemy — ^I  am  expressing  ^e  feelings 
oi  a  Fagan ;)  throw  it  away  with  indignation ;  consider  himself  as 
poUnted  for  having  touched  it;  look  on  his  house  as  defiled,  too,  for 
having  ignomntly  kept  it  in  it  -,  go  immediately  to  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  himself,  through  ablutions,  from  the  pollution 
he  eoDtractod  by  touching  and  reading  this  book  ;  and,  before  he 
again  enters  his  house,  he  ,will  send  for  a  Poorohita  Brahmin,  in 
order  to  perform  the  requisite  ceremonies  for  purifying  it  from  the 
d^lement  impressed  on  it,  by  ignorantly  keeping  in  it  so  polluted 
a  thing  as  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  his  prejudices  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  be- 
ooaoe  fully  persuaded  that  a  religion  whose  origin  is  derived  from  so 
impure  a  source  is  quite  detestable,  and  those  who  profess  it  the 
moat  vile  and  base  of  men.  Sueh  are  the  effects  tbat>  in  my  humble 
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opinion,  the  reading  of  the  naked  text  of  the  Bible  cannot  fiiil  to 
produce  on  the  unprepared  minds  of  the  prejudiced  Indians. 

I  have  only  quoted  the  above  instances  (these  being  the  first 
which  occurred  to  my  mind  in  writing  these  pages)  ;  but  I  could 
point  out,  in  almost  every  page  of  our  Holy  Books,  passages  almost 
equally  exceptionable,  and  which  it  would  prove  equally  unwise  to 
exhibit,  without  previous  preparations  and  explanations,  to  the 
prejudiced  Natives. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  decided  opinion,  that  to  open  all  at  once,  and 
without  due  preparation,  this  precious  treasure  to  Indians,  is  the 
same  with  endeavouring  to  cure  a  person  labouring  under  severely 
fiore  eyes  by  obliging  him  to  stare  at  the  rays  of  a  shining  sun,  at 
the  risk  of  making  him  blind,  or  at  least  of  being  dazzled  and  con* 
founded  by  an  excess  of  light :  it  is  exactly  (to  use  the  language  of 
Scripture)  '  to  give  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  and  cast  pearls 
before  swine  s'  it  is  '  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  which  break, 
and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish** 

In  order  to  give  you  an  instance  of  the  delicacy  of  the  feelings  of 
all  Hindoos,  with  respect  to  the  accounts  found  in  our  holy  books 
that  are  in  opposition  to  their  prejudices,  I  will  relate  the  following 
example : 

Being  at  Carrical,  about  twenty-two  years  ago,  I  preached,  on  a 
Sunday,  to  the  assembled  congregation,  a  sermon  on  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  Among  many  other  topics  to  prove 
my  subject,  I  insisted  on  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  of  this  religion,  entirely  destitute  of  all 
human  support,  and  left  to  its  own  resources.  I  many  times  said, 
in  treating  this  topic,  that  it  had  for  its  founder  a  man  of  Galilee, 
the  son  of  a  humble  carpenter,  who  took  for  his  assistants  twelve 
ignorant  fishermen.  These  words,  *  the  son  of  a  carpenter,'  *  twelve 
fishermen,'  ofiten  repeated,  gave  offence  to  my  audience,  all  com- 
posed of  Christian  Natives ;  and  the  sermon  was  no  sooner  finished, 
than  three  or  four  of  the  principal  among  them  came  and  told  me 
that  the  whole  congregation  had  been  scandalised,  by  hearing  me 
apply  to  Christ  the  very  improper  apellation  of '  the  son  of  a  carpen- 
ter,' and  to  his  apostles  that  of  *  fishermen  >'  that  I  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  caste  of  both  carpenters  and  fishermen  being  two  of  the 
lowest  among  the  Hindoos  -,  that  it  was,  by  all  means,  very  im- 
proper to  attribute  to  Christ  and  his  immediate  disciples  so  low  and 
vile  an  origin;  that,  if  Pagans,  who  sometimes  come  through 
motives  of  curiosity  to  their  religious  assemblies,  heard  such  accounts 
about  our  religion,  this  would  only  serve  to  increase  their  contempt 
and  hatred  for  it,  &c.&c. ;  and,  finally,  they  advised  me,  if  in  future 
I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  my  sermons  the  origin  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  not  to  fail  to  say  that  they  were  born  in  the  noble  tribe 
of  Chatrys  or  Rajahs^  and  never  to  make  mention  of  their  low 
professions. 
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Aiiotiier  instance  of  tbis  kind  happened  to  me  in  Mysore^  some 
years  ago ;  when,  on  explaining  to  the  congregation  the  parable  of 
iheProdigal,  in  the  Gospel^  (Luke  xv.)  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
of  the  Prodigal's  father,  on  tbe  coming  back  of  his  converted  son^ 
having  through  joy  killed  a  fattened  calf,  to  entertain  his  friends. 
After  the  lecture^  the  Christians  said  to  me^  rather  in  bad  humour, 
that  my  mentioning  the  fattened  calf  was  very  improper  -,  and  that, 
if  Pagans  had,  as  it  oftened  happened,  been  present  at  the  lecture, 
they  would  have  been  highly  scandalised,  and  confirmed,  on  hearing 
of  the  fattened  calf,  in  the  opinion  they  entertained  of  our  religion 
being  a  pariah  religion.  At  the  same  time,  they  advised  me,  S  in 
future  I  gave  an  explanation  of  the  same  parable,  to  substitute  a 
lamb  in  the  place  of  the  fisittened  calf. 

In  &ct,  even  with  our  Christian  Natives,  we  are  compelled 
to  avoid  in  this  respect  all  that  is  calculated  to  offend  their 
feelings,  and  increase  in  the  public  the  jealousy  and  hatred  enter* 
tained  against  them  and  their  religion.  Thus,  for  example,  as  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  extremely  odious  to  all  well-educated 
Indians,  and  considered  by  them  as  one  of  their  capital  sins,  when 
we  explain  verbally,  or  by  writing,  in  our  catechisms,  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  we  are  cautious  not  to  say  openly  that  the  matter  of 
the  Sacrament  is  bread  and  wine,  or  charayom :  this  last  word 
would  prove  too  revolting  to  their  feelings.  We  have,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  soften  it  by  a  periphrase ;  saying  that  the  matter  of 
the  Eucharist  is  bread  of  wheat,  and  the  juice  of  the  fine  fruit  called 
g^ape,  which  expressions  become  more  palatable  to  the  extremely 
delicate  Indian  taste. 

In  the  mean  while,  should  a  translation  of  tbe  Bible  into  the 
several  dialects  of  the  country,  circulated  among  the  Natives,  be 
aUe,  as  some  persons  think,  through  its  intrinsic  worth,  to  produce 
its  effects,  and  fix  their  attention  on  this  Divine  book — even  in  this 
case,  which  I  am  fiir  from  admitting,  an  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  would  still  remain ;  that  is,  a  proper  translation  of  the 
work — for  the  idiom  and  style  of  the  Indian  languages  are  so  widely 
different  from  those  of  European  tongues,  that  a  literal  translation 
wonld,  in  my  opinion,  prove  perfect  nonsense. 

I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  I  saw,  a  few  years  ago,  an* 
nounced,  with  much  emphasis,  in  the  newspapers, by  the  Missionaries 
at  Serampore,  a  design  of  having  the  whole  of  our  Holy  Scriptures 
thoroughly  translated  into  fourteen  or  fifteen  Asiatic  languages,  the 
Chinese  not  excepted.  To  persons  who  know  nothing  of  the 
difiliculty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  such  an  undertaking,  the 
project  is  likely  to  appear  noble  and  dazzling.  As  for  me,  at  the 
very  first  sight,  I  considered  it  as  mere  quackery,  and  could  not 
conceive  how  a  small  society  of  five  or  six  individuals  could  seriously 
think  of  undertaking  such  anHerculean  labour,  which,  if  fairly  carried 
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on,  wouM  occopy>  for  at  leBSt  a  century,  all  tbe  learned  to  be  foktA 
in  Asia. 

<  It  is  a  well-known  fact^  that^  when  England  separated  herself 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  finding  the  Vulgate  version  of  the 
Bible,  till  then  used,  exact  enough,  and  wishing  to  have  a  more 
perfect  translation  made  from  the  Hebrew  Original,  this  trans- 
lation took  a  period  of  eighteen  years  to  be  performed,  and  yet 
modem  criticism  has  discovered  a  great  number  of  errors  in 
this  English  translation.  Now,  if,  even  in  Europe,  with  all  the 
assistance  that  able  and  learned  translators  were  enabled  to  ob*- 
tain  in  every  respect  fr^m  an  enlightened  body  of  scholars,  it 
proved  so  difficult,  and  required  such  long  laboiur  to  go  throusfa 
a  genuine  translation  of  the  work,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
project  of  five  or  six  individuals,  however  enlightened  they  may 
be»  who,  without  the  assistance  of  any  criticism  whatever,  dare 
boast  of  then  being  able  to  get  literal  translatioiis  of  the  tame 
work  done  into  intricate  idioms,  with  whidi  they  have  only  a  vety 
Imperfect  acquaintance  \ 

It  is  admitted,  that,  in  order  to  make  a  genuine  translation  from 
one  language  into  another,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  possess 
a  thorough  grammatical  acquaintance  with  both.  Now,  where  are 
the  Europeans  who  possess  such  a  perfect  and  thoroughly  gramma- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  Asiatic  tongues  ?  Or  where  are  to  be 
found  the  Indians  who  possess  the  same  advantage  with  respect  to 
European  languages  >  If  persons  of  this  description  are  to  be  fbund 
any  where  in  India,  they  are  very  rare  indeed. 

Some  translations  of  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  country;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  h^ve  entirely 
missed  their  object.  I  have  by  me  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Tamul,  executed  by  the  Lutheran  Missionaries ;  but  the 
translators,  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  literal,  have  used  such  low, 
trivuil,  and,  in  many  places,  such  ludicrous  expressions,  and  l!he 
style  is,  besides,  so  widely  different  from  that  used  by  Indians,  that 
the  persons  unaccustomed  to  it  cannot,  as  I  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  seeing,  read  over  ten  lines  without  laughing  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  executed. 

In  my  last  stay  on  the  coast,  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  from  a  missionary  in  Travancore,  to  a  person  of  the 
same  profession  at  Pondicherry,  in  which  were  the  foUowing  ex* 
pressions  :  *  Two  thousand  sets  of  the  New  Testament,  translated 
into  the  Malayan  dialect,  have  been  sent  to  us,  without  our  asking 
for  them,  to  be  circulated  among  our  Christians.  I  have  perused 
the  work ;  the  translation  is  truly  piteous :  one  cannot  read  over 
four  verses  without  shrugging.  At  the  same  time,  this  large  collec*- 
tion  of  New  Testaments  now  in  our  hands  puts  us  in  a  very 
awkward  •ituation*    If  we  leave  them  to  rot  in  our  taouse0>  w» 
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appear  anxious  to  have  the  work  circulated  among  the  ChristiaiB : 
oa  the  other  hand^  if  we  have  tiiem  circulated^  we  fthall  cover  our* 
aelves  with  ridicule/  &c.  &c. 

I  rcscollect  an  instance  of  this  kind^  which  will  not^  perhaps^ 
f^lpear  foreign  to  tny  sul^ect :  About  twenty-five  years  ago>  the 
Flinch  MlMioaaries,  in  the  Province  of  Satchuen,  in  China,  were 
earnestly  requested  by  the  Holy  See  at  Rome  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  into  Chinese.  The  Missionaries  answered  that,  as  the 
Chinese  language  did  not  admit  of  a  literal  translation,  they  had,  a 
•long  time  bdbre,  compiled  a  work  in  a  Chinese  style,  for  the  use 
of  their  congregations,  containing  both  the  history  and  moral  of 
th9  Gospel,  and  that  nothing  more  could  be  satisfactorily  executed 
on  the  subject.  However,  as  the  request  had  been  very  urgent^ 
they  got,  with  the  assistance  of  many  well-informed  converts,  a 
Chinese  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  5  a  copy  <^  whidh 
they  sent  to  £urope,  premising,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  literal 
translation,  which  had  cost  them  very  great  labour,  differed  so 
widely  from  the  Chinese  style,  that  their  converts  could  hardly 
repress  their  laughter  on  perusing  it. 

Now  it  is  curious  enoughfto  see,  that,  what  European  Missionaries, 
who  had  passed  their  lives  in  Chkia,  found  nearly  impossible  to  per» 
form,  even  with  the  assistance  of  many  well-informed  Natives,  an 
unassisted  Arttienian,  at  Serampore,  boasts  to  be  able  to  execute  ^  and 
it  is  not  the  translation  of  one  of  the  four  Gospels  he  has  under* 
taken — the  whole  Bible,  literally  translated  into  Chinese  by  this 
Armeuan,  has  been  emphatically  promised  by  the  Missionaries  al 
Serampore,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  pubUc. 

I  had  occasion,  at  several  times,  to  converse  with  many  unpre* 
Judiced,  and  unbiassed,  well-informed  Europeans,  acquainted  with 
the  languages  of  the  Peninsula,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
some  of  the  partial  translations  of  the  Bible,  now  extant  in  the 
country*  Their  opituon  upon  the  subject  perfectly  agreed  with  mine ) 
and  they  appeared  persuaded  that  so  imperfecit,  .low,  and  vulgar 
a  version  of  our  Holy  Scriptures,  ou^t  to  be  carefidly  concealed 
Arom  the  sight  of  Pagan  Hindoos,  in  order  not  to  increase  their 
prejudices  against  Christianity. 

In  hcty  a  translation  of  our  holy  books,  in  order  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  and  fix  the  attention  of  Indians,  at  least  as  a  literary  pro* 
duction,  ought  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  performances  of  the  same 
kind  among  them,  and  be  composed  in  good  poetry,  a  polished 
style,  and  a  high  strain  of  eloquence ;  this  being  the  only  mode  in 
which  all  the  Indian  productions  of  the  same  nature  are  performed 
But>  so  long  as  the  translations  of  the  Bible  are  executed  in  the 
low  pariah  style  in  which  we  find  those  now  extant,  you  may 
raat  perauaded  that  they  will  only  exxdte  contempt,  and  serve  only  to 
increaae  the  pr^{udiees  and  aversion  of  the  Natives  against  tibeQ^^ 
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iian  religion^  and  those  who  profess  it.  But,  to  condude :  Let  Bib1ed» 
as  many  as  you  please,  in  every  shape  and  style,  be  translated,  and 
drculated  among  the  Natives ;  let  them,  if  you  wish  it,  be  spread 
in  every  village,  in  every  cottage,  in  every  family  j  let  the 
Christian  religion  be  presented  to  Indians  under  every  possible 
light.  In  my  humble  opinion  (an  opinion  formed  by  twenty- 
four  years  of  experience)  the  time  of  conversion,  I  repeat  it,  has 
passed  away,  and,  in  the  present  circumstances,  there  is  no  human 
possibility  of  bringing  it  back.  The  Christian  religion  has  been  an* 
nounced  to  these  people,  during  the  past  three  centuries ;  at  the 
commencement,  with  some  hopes  of  success,  but  now  to  no  purpose. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  oracle  of  the  Gospel  has  been  fulfilled  with 
respect  to  Indians  3  (for  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
has,  it  is  true,  promised  that  his  Gospel  should  be  preached  over 
all  the  world ,)  but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  has  no  where 
promised  that  it  should  be  heard,  believed,  embraced,  by  all  nations. 

As  a  most  sincere  and  undisguised  believer  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  this  religion,  and  as  firmly  persuaded  that  this  alone  can  make 
man  happy  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come,  my  most  ardent  wishes 
have  always  been,  and  are  still,  to  see  it  believed  and  followed  by 
all  mankind,  and  its  dominion  extended  over  all  the  world.  It 
was  to  co-operate  in  this  noble  purpose  that  I  came  to  this  country, 
animated,  at  the  outset,  by  a  most  eager  spirit  of  proselytism ;  but 
I  had  hardly  made  a  stay  of  two  years  in  it,  when,  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  the 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  the  Natives  against  the  Christian  religion, 
my  religious  zeal  was  entirely  damped,  and  I  had  ample  room  to 
repent  of  the  choice  of  the  profession  I  am  still  exercising. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  the  only  one  in  this  sad  predicament ;  and, 
among  a  great  number  of  Missionaries  with  whom  I  was  ac(]uainted, 
there  was  none  who  did  not  experience  the  same  disappointment 
with  me,  and  who  did  not  heartily  repent  of  having  embraced 
a  profession  in  all  respects  so  unprofitable;  and  there  was  also 
not  one  who,  had  he  remained  in  his  own  country,  would  not,  with 
less  labour  and  trouble,  have  reaped  more  abundant  fruits  in  his 
professional  pursuits  among  his  countrymen.  However,  as  they  all 
came  to  this  country  with  disinterested  views,  none,  among  those  I 
was  acquainted  with,  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  returning  home  : 
they  chose  rather  to  persevere  in  the  disgusting  and  unprofitable 
labour  they  had  embraced,  and  to  bear  with  patience  the  contradic- 
tions and  other  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed  j  persuaded 
that,  after  embracing  such  a  profession  through  pure  motives,  their 
duty  was  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end,  and  submit  to  God*s  will, 
who  could  never  make  them  accountable  for  successes  it  was  by  no 
means  in  their  power  to  procure. 

Some  persons  seem  to  think  that,  should  the  civil  Government 
give  a  proper  support  and  encouragement  to  the  Christian  religion. 
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Ae  ooidd  come  out  of  the  state  of  eontempt  and  subjection  in  which 
it  is  everywhere  held.  In  my  humble  opinion^  this  might  have 
been  the  case  in  former  times ;  but^  in  the  present  circnmstances, 
when  the  prejudices  of  Natives  have  reached  such  a  height^  I 
question  whether  ever  all  the  support  and  encouragement  practicable 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  could  materially  advance  its 
interests^  and  would  not  rather  increase  the  prejudices  against  it. 

Many  people  appear  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  the  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  Natives  ought,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  latter ;  but,  in  order 
to  produce  such  an  effect,  this  intercourse  ought  to  become  more 
dose,  more  familiar  and  intimate,  than  it  has  ever  been.  In  my 
opinion.  Natives  will  be  the  same,  in  this  respect,  after  a  thousand 
years,  as  they  are  now,  and  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  since* 
Their  distance  from  Europeans  will  always  continue  the  same,  and 
abhorrence  for  their  religion,  their  education,  and  manners,  as  well 
as  their  prejudices,  will  be  preserved  unimpaired. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  general  intercom'se  between  the  indi-* 
viduals  of  both  nations  were  to  become  more  intimate,  a  revolution 
might  indeed,  by  little  and  little,  be  operated  through  this  means  in 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos.  It  would  not  be  to  be* 
come  converts  to  Christianity,  that  they  would  forsake  their  actual 
religion,  but  rather  (what  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  idolatry) 
to  become  perfect  atheists  -,  and,  if  they  renounce  their  manners  and 
education,  it  will  not  be  to  embrace  those  of  Eivopeans,  but  rather 
to  become  what  are  now  pariahs.  Such  would  be,  in  my  himible 
opinion,  the  sad  results  of  such  a  revolution,  if  it  ever  took  place. 

Of  this  I  was  a  witness,  five  or  six  years  ago :  a  Brahmin,  a  well* 
informed  man,  fluently  speaking  and  writing  all  the  idioms  of  the 
Peninsula,  was  driven  out  of  his  caste  for  drunkenness'  sake.  This 
out-lawed  man,  being  so  left  without  resources,  applied  himself  to  a 
French  Missionary,  a  friend  of  mine,  living  then  in  the  Jagghire,  to 
become  a  Christian  convert.  My  friend,  not  knowing  his  character, 
but  finding  him  a  man  of  talent,  had  him  baptised  5  and,  two  or 
three  months  after  his  baptism,  he  sent  him  to  me,  to  Seringapatam, 
strongly  recommending  him  to  me  as  a  man  who  could  render  the 
greatest  services  to  the  cause  of  religion.  I  received  him  affably,  and 
afforded  him  the  assistance  in  my  power.  Some  days  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  several  times  surprised  by  the  other  Christians  in  a  state  of 
intoxication;  and  I  was  informed,  that  all  the  money  I  gave  him  to 
live  upon  was  spent  in  spirituous  liquOTS.  As  this  man  proved  a 
scandal  to  the  whole  congregation,  I  sent  him  back  to  the  Coast ; 
I,  however,  through  pity,  recommended  him  to  a  Christian  mer- 
chant, living  at  Carrical,  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  vice, 
and  exhorting  him  to  endeavour  to  correct  him.  That  merchant, 
according  to  my  recommendation,  took  him  into  his  service,  to  keep 

Onenttti  Herald,  Fol.  18.  H 
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fuscounts ;  but,  onenig^t^  tUa  new  convert  foniifl  mmiii  to  ateU 
the  jewels  of  his  employer^  to  a  large  amount^  and  fled  avay  with 
this  booty.  When  I  was  at  Madras^  I  was  informed  that  this  same 
man  became  again  an  apostate  from  the  Catholic  persuasion,  and  a 
convert  to  the  Lutheran^i  into  which  he  was  admitted  with  much 
solemnity  by  the  Lutheran  missionaries  at  Vepery,  who,  valuing  his 
abilities^  sent  him  to  the  Protestant  missionariea  at  Visagap* 
tam,  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Telinga.  He  is  now  employed 
in  this  work,  on  a  salary  of  twenty  pagodas  a  month.  Now,  it  is 
curious  indeed  to  see  that  drunkard,  thief,  8iC,j  in  the  trusty  employ 
of  translating  the  Bible,  without  being  acquainted  with  a  singly 
word  of  any  European  languas^,  whilst  his  employer^  are  but  very 
Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  into  which  this  Sacred 
Book  is  to  be  translated.  This  instance  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  those  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  idioma^ 
so  much  spoken  of^  and  so  much  extolled,  in  Europe,  by  uninformed 
men. 

.  I  wiQ  here  put  an  end  to  this  already  too  long  discussion )  the 
^rusal  of  it  will,  I  fear,  prove  tiresome  to  you,  and  f&U  short  of 
vour  expectations.  However,  if  it  be  not  drawn  up  with  ability,  I 
nope  that  you  will  do  justice  to  the  candour  and  simplicity  with 
which  it  is  executed.  I  intreat  your  indulgence  for  any  grammatical 
errors  to  which  my  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  tppgu^ 
may  haye  exposed  me« 


Tan  FoBOB  of  Timb. 


Within  the  deep  gloom  of  his  sunlesa  cell^ 
Wh^e  he  had  number*d  many  lengthened  y99r9> 
Silent  he  sat— no  taint  of  grief  appears 

On  his  age-stricken,  fyirrowed  lace  to  dwell. 

Say,  was  it  always  thus  > — ^There  was  a  time. 
When  into  pbrenzy  hath  his  soul  been  lash*d — 
When  in  despair  his  brow  he  madly  dash'd 

Against  the  cold  earth,  wailing  that  his  prime 
In  hopeless  solitude  should  pass  away : 

But  griefs  black  tide  at  length  was  swallowed  up 

In  its  own  bitterness, — the  appointed  cup 

Was  quaffed  till  it  grew  sweet — fierce  paasion*i  phiy 

Hath  long  since  ceased^All-powerlul  Time,  though  late. 

Hath  wed  him  willingly  unto  his  fate. 
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Quarantine. 
By  Chark9  Mackan,  M,  Z>. 

The  doctrines  which  relate  to  epidemic  diseases,  as  embracing 
the  interests  of  every  clas9  of  the  community,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  of  extraordinary  importance  to  mankind.  They 
deeply  affect  life,  health,  liberty,  morals,  science,  individual  inter- 
course, and  the  intercourse  of  nations,  commerce,  navigatioUj, 
manufactures,  food,  revenue.  There  is  not  a  village  or  a  hamlet, 
a  ship  or  a  regiment,  an  expedition  or  an  armament,  a  city  or  a 
fortress,  a  fleet  or  an  army,  a  siege  or  a  battle,  a  war  or  a  campaign^ 
whose  fate  may  not  depend  upon  the  state  of  knowledge  respecting 
these  maladies.  It  may  even  decide  the  issue  of  negociations,  and 
the  destinies  of  empires.  To  this  source  has  been  owing,  at  various 
periods,  the  destruction  or  failure  of  powerful  fleeta  and  armies, 
eventually  determining,  not  only  the  fbrtune  of  war,  but  the  condi« 
tions  of  peace,  and  finally  the  subjugation  or  independenee  of 
nations.  Of  each  of  these  results,  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
history,  some  of  which  1  may  hereafter  display,  as  opportuniljp 
shall  serve. 

In  Christendom,  tlie  un&vourable  influence  of  these  maladies 
upon  the  welfare  of  nations  has  been  incalculably  augmented  by 
the  operation  of  the  erroneous  belief,  which  has  §ot  some  centuriea 
prevailed,  respecting  their  cause,  and  of  the  stupendous  code  of 
legislative,  municipal,  and  international  reflations,  founded  upoa 
it,  which,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
'  Sanitary,'  and  in  England  that  of '  Quarantine  Laws.' 

Governments  are  not  only  warranted,  but  required  to  abolish  tbct 
Laws  of  Quarantine,  upon  two  grounds,  either  of  which  is  sepa« 
rately  sufficient,  and  both  irresistible.  1.  Pestilential  coAt^ioq 
being  proved  to  have  no  existence,  laws  to  prevent  its  spreading 
can  have  no  object.  ^.  In  pestilences,  whatever  be  their  cause» 
the  Quarantine  Laws  axe,  in  point  of  fact,  invariably  found  to 
increase  sickness  and  mortality. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  I  have  repeatedly  demonstrated, 
by  every  variety  of  proof,  positive,  negative,  analogical,  circum^ 
stantial  and  adcAmrdum.  But>  as  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  agent  as  pestilential  contagioA  has  been  mystified  with 
almost  unprecedented  pertinacity,  and  as  the  establishment  of  the 
other  proposition  alone  affords  more  than  sufficient  ground  fotf 
requiring  the  abolition  of  the  Quarantine  Laws,  to  the  proof  of  that 
I  s^all  here  entirely  limit  myself.  It  is  deduced  from  the  history, 
and  bills  of  mortality  (here  inserted),  of  the  plagues  of  London  in 
1592,  1603,  1625,  and  1665,  together  with  the  recorded  phoeno- 
mena  of  some  other  considerable  pestilences.  By  a  fair  comparison 
of  the  resultSji  in  pestilences^  in  which  the  Quarantine  restrictions 
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vrere,  and  in  others  in  which  they  were  not  applied,  we  arrive  at 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  these  restrictions  invariably  increase 
sickness  and  mortality. 

In  the  four  epidemics  mentioned,  the  first  considerable  increase 
of  mortality  took  place  early  in  July,  and  the  first  sensible  decrease 
in  August  or  September. 

In  1592,  the  number  of  deaths,  in  the  first  week  in  July,  was 
1440  5  in  1003,  445  ;  in  1625,  1222  j  and  in  1665,  1006  j  being, 
in  1592,  greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1603,  by  995  ;  of  1625> 
by  218;  and  of  1655,  by  434. 

In  1592,  the  greatest  weekly  mortality  was  1550,  on  the  11th 
of  August  5  in  1603,  3385,  on  the  1st  of  September  3  in  1625, 
5205,  on  the  18th  of  August ;  and  in  1665,  8297,  on  the  19th  of 
September.  In  the  three  latter  epidemics,  the  Quarantine  Laws 
were,  at  those  periods,  in  application. 

In  1592,  the  deaths  from  plague  were  to  the  deaths  from  all 
other  diseases,  as  11,503  to  14,383  5  in  1603,  as  30,561  to  6,633  ; 
in  1625^  as  35,403  to  16,355  j  and  in  1665,  as  68,596  to  28,710. 

Thus,  in  1592,  the  deaths  from  plague  were  not  quite  so  nume- 
rous as  the  deaths  from  all  other  diseases  ;  whilst,  in  1603,  they 
were  nearly  five  times  as  numerous  ;  in  1625,  more  than  twice  as 
numerous  ;  and  in  1 665,  nearly  three  times  as  numerous. 

That  of  1592  was,  at  its  commencement,  a  much  more  fatal 
plague  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned,  but  was,  in  its  ultimate 
issue,  much  less  destructive,  both  positively,  and  relatively  to  the 
mortality  from  all  other  diseases.  The  Quarantine  Laws,  not 
having  then  been  introduced  into  England,  were  not  apphed. 

The  pestilences  of  1608,  1625,  and  1665,  were,  at  their  com- 
mencement, much  less  severe,  as  we  have  seen,  than  that  of  1592, 
but  at  their  termination,  more  destructive,  in  the  ratio  of  three, 
three  and  a  half,  and  six  and  a  half,  to  one,  and  in  the  proportions, 
relatively  to  the  mortality  from  all  other  diseases,  of  five,  two,  and 
three,  to  one.  The  Quarantine  Laws,  first  introduced  in  1603, 
were  enforced  in  all  these  pestilences,  as  rigorously  as  they  ever 
are,  or  can  be  applied. 

The  excess  of  mortality,  in  those  pestilences,  in  which  the 
Quarantine  Laws  were  applied,  over  that  in  which  they  were  not 
apphed,  was,  in  1603,  11,408  ;  in  1625,  25,872  ,•  in  1665, 71,420  j 
forming  a  total  of  108,700  deaths,  attributable,  my  conclusions 
being  correct,  principally  to  the  operation  of  the  Quarantine  Laws, 
in  these  three  pestilences. 

The  cause  assigned  for  this  excess  being  presiuned  to  be  the 
true  one,  if  these  laws  had  been  applied  in  the  epidemic  of  1592, 
the  mortality,  according  to  the  rate  of  1603,  calculating  upon  that 
of  the  first  week  in  July,  would  be  129,520  j  according  to  the  rate 
of  1625,  60,480  3  according  to  the  rate  of  1665,  138,240 ;  and 
according  to  the  average  of  these  three  grates,  109^413  -,  whereas 
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the  actual  mortality  of  the  epidemic  of  1592,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Quarantine  Laws,  was  only  25,886,  being  less  than  one-fourth  of 
that  average.  From  these  data  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude^  that, 
in  pestilences,  sickness  and  mortality  are  increased,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Quarantine  Laws,  at  least  four-fold. 

The  epidemic  of  1592,  although  destructive  in  its  commence* 
ment,  was  more  equable  in  its  progress,  earlier  in  its  abatement, 
and  ultimately  much  less  fatal  than  any  of  the  other  three  pesti* 
knees.  The  comparative  mortality  in  the  first  week  of  July  has 
been  already  stated.  From  that  period  to  its  incipient  decline,  on 
the  11th  of  August,  the  mortality  was  steady  at  about  1500  weekly, 
a  few  under  or  over.  It  dates  its  fir^t  abatement  from  the  11th  of 
August,  that  of  160S  from  the  1st  of  September,  that  of  1625 
from  the  18th  of  August,  and  that  of  1665  from  the  I9th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

In  1592,  the  week  of  the  most  considerable  abatement  was  that 
from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  September,  when  the  deaths  diminished 
by  600,  or  one  half.  The  Quarantine  Laws  were  not  in  operation 
at  any  period  of  this  pestilence. 

In  1603,  the  week  of  the  most  considerable  abatement  was  that 
from  the  15th  to  the  22nd  of  September,  when  the  deaths  di'^ 
minished  by  673.  But  this  pestilence  continued  in  force  till  the 
week  ending  the  20th  of  October,  when  the  mortality  diminished 
by  546.  The  Quarantine  Laws  were  applied  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  and  continued  throughout  the  malady. 

In  1625,  the  most  considerable  abatement  of  mortality  happened 
in  the  week  ending  the  1st  of  September,  the  diminution  being  944, 
and  the  following  week  740.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
houses  were  allowed  to  be  opened. 

In  1665,  the  greatest  abatement  happened  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  24th  of  October  5  viz.  1,837  at  the  first,  and  1,413 
at  the  second  period.  These  events  happened  after  the  Quarantine 
regulations  were  abandoned  in  despair,  and  free  commuuication 
took  place  among  the  people. 

The  injurious  operation  of  the  Quarantine  Laws  was  particularly 
striking  in  the  plague  of  1665.  There  were  three  remarkable 
periods  of  that  disease.  The  first  from  November,  1664,  to  June« 
1665  5  during  which  time,  there  being  no  Quarantine  restrictions 
employed,  the  malady  made  but  a  slow  amd  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress. The  second  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, during  which  period,  the  Sanitary  Laws  being  enforced 
with  as  much  vigour  as  they  ever  admit  of,  the  disease  continued  to  / 
spread  with  a  rapid,  decided,  and  appalling  progress.  The  weekly 
mortality  increased  by  thousands  :  on  the  25th  of  July,  for  instance, 
the  increase  of  deaths  over  those  of  the  preceding  week  was  1,024  5 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1,030  *,  on  the  15th,  1,289  5  and  on  the  29th, 
1,908.  From  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  Sanitary 
taws,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  to  their  discontinuance  about  the 
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19tb  of  September^  the  weekly  mortality  increased  fieam  1,006  to 
8,297>  making  a  difference  of  7^991.  During  the  eleven  weeks 
that  these  restrictions  were  in  operation,  there  perished  of  all 
diseases,  55^446  5  giving,  if  we  deduct  300  per  week  as  the  average 
of  ordiniiry  mortality,  59,1 46  deaths  from  plague  $  of  which,  with<- 
out  exaggeration,  40,000  may  be  attributed  to  the  joint  influence  of 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  bdief  in  contagion,  and  of  the  operation 
of  the  Quarantine  Laws. 

The  third  period  includes  from  the  19th  of  September  to  the 
termination  of  the  epidemic.  At  the  former  date,  when  sickness 
and  mortality  were  at  the  highest,  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  and  . 
other  Sanitary  regulations,  were  abandoned  as  fruitless,  nothing 
being  looked  for  but  universal  desolation.  From  that  moment,  the 
mortality  diminished  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  that  with 
which  it  had  previously  increased  during  their  operation.  The 
weekly  decrease,  on  the  26th  of  September,  was  1,837 }  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1,743  j  and  on  the  24th,  1,413.  From  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Sanitary  regulations,  about  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  the  14th  of  November,  being  eight  weeks,  the  weekly 
mortality  diminished  from  8,297  to  905,  making  a  difference  of 
7,392.  Thus,  in  eleven  weeks^  during  which  the  Quarantine 
Laws  were  enforced,  there  was  an  increased  weekly  mortality  of 
7,291 )  and,  in  eight  weeks,  during  which  they  were  discontinued, 
a  decreased  weekly  mortality  of  7>392.  This  appears  to  me  to 
afford  a  double  demonstration  of  their  injurious  effects. 

Such  phoenomena  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  plagues  of 
London,  but  will  be  found  to  be  common  to  all  the  considerable 
epidemics,  in  which  the  Sanitary  Laws  have  been  employed,  and  of 
which  authentic  histories  have  been  preserved,  as  those  of  Mar- 
seilles in  1720,  of  Moscow  in  1771,  and  of  Messina,  Naples,  Noya, 
Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Palma,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  at  various 
periods.  Of  these  it  is  sufficent  for  my  present  purpose  to  advert 
to  a  few  of  the  most  important,  particularly  the  great  plagues  of 
Marseilles  and  Moscow.   . 

In  Marseilles,  in  1720,  sickness  and  mortality  kept  regularly 
increasing,  from  early  in  July  to  late  in  September,  the  Sanitary 
Laws  being  in  full  operation.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, there  was  even  question  of  burning  the  city.  During  a  month 
of  that  period,  the  average  deaths  exceeded  a  thousand  a  day.  It 
was  when  the  mortality  was  at  the  height,  when  all  precautions 
were  abandoned  in  despair,  when  the  shops  were  opened  for  the 
supply  of  the  public,  and  when  religious  processions  were  resorted 
to,  by  which  the  people  were  brought  together  in  masses,  that  the 
pestilence  began  immediately  to  abate,  continuing  regularly  to 
decrease  until  its  Rnal  cessation. 

In  Moscow,  in  1771,  the  usual  Sanitary  precautions  being  estab- 
lished, mortcdity  continued  reg^ularly  to  increase  from  200  daily 
towards  the  end  of  July^  to  400  by  the  middle  of  August^  to  600 
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September^  a  few  dajs  afterwards  to  800,  and  successively  to  a 
tbouiaiid.  On  the  evening  of  the  6tti  of  September^  the  people 
rose,  broke  open  the  hospitals,  put  an  end  to  the  Quarantine  re- 
strictions^  and  restored  the  religious  ceremonies  used  for  the  sick. 
The  Quarantine  restrictions  were  not  re-imposed  |  and  the  ravages 
of  the  pestilence  abated  with  as  much  rapi<Uty^  as  they  had 
previously  increased,  under  their  operation. 

Thus,  in  all  the  great  pestilences  mentioned,  (and  the  facts  are 
of  general  application,)  sickness  and  mortality,  during  the  operation 
of  the  Quarantine  Laws,  rapidly  increased,  and,  upon  their  abandon- 
ment, as  rapidly  diminished.  In  that  of  London,  in  1603,  in  which 
diose  restrictions  were  employed  throughout,  the  sickness  continued 
longer  than  in  those  of  1625,  and  1665,  when  they  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  height  of  the  disease.  From  these  facts  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  former  case,  when  the  malady 
declined  and  ceased,  it  was  in  defiance  of  these  restrictions. 

In  Casal  Curml,  In  Malta,  in  1813,  '  the  inhabUani$  being 
cordoned  round,  walled  in,  and  even  locked  within  their  respective 
dwelUugt,*  the  sickness  continued  with  the  utmost  severity  for 
several  months  after  it  had  ceased  in  all  other  parts  of  the  island, 
and  uHtfl  the  inhabitants  had  almost  all  perished. 

In  Nova,  in  Italy,  a  pestilence  was  prolonged  in  1815,  for  up-* 
Wards  of  twelve  months,  under  the  strictest  operation  of  the 
Quarantine  Laws. 

Seeing  that  the  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  Quarantine  Laws, 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  have  been  in- 
variably to  increase  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  to  believe  that,  in 
other  months  of  the  year,  they  would  produce  contrary  effects,  by 
preventing  the  commencement,  arresting  the  progress,  or  mitigating 
the  severity  of  these  calamities,  would  be  absurd  and  irrational  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Accordingly,  the  facts  are  found  to  be 
notoriously  otherwise. 

In  Gibraltar,  for  instance,  in  1813,  although  the  place  had  been, 
/or  sevtral  months  previously,  in  strict  Quarantine,  and  a  board  of 
health  was  almost  daily  sitting,  on  account  of  the  plague  of  Malta^ 
the  fever  conmnenced  at  the  usual  epidemic  season,  and  observed 
the  usual  course. 

At  Barceloneta,  ia  18S1,  in  seven  days  from  the  period  of  impos-* 
ing  the  Sanitary  restrictions,  the  daily  mortality  increased  precisely 
tighteen'fold. 

At  Barcelona,  in  the  same  year,  the  sickness  and  mortality  kept 
regularly  and  rapidly  increasing,  under  the  operation  of  the  Quaran- 
tine Laws,  until  they  attaint  their  highest  degree.  At  length, 
the  people,  disbelieving,  from  the  evidence  of  their  proper  senses, 
the  allied  utility  of  these  restrictions,  began  to  manifest  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  ^f  insubordination  -,  upon  which,  the  matter  threaten^ 
ng  to  become  serious,  the  precautions  were  abandoned,  jxrii  the 
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disease  abated,  and  ceased  at  the  usual  time,  and  in  the  usual 
manDcr. 

In  Tortosa,  in  Spain,  in  1821,  upon  the  rumour  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Barcelona,  the  Sanitary  Laws  being 
imposed  with  unusual  rigour,  several  weeks  before  any  case  of  pesti- 
lence occurred  in  that  city,  the  disease  raged  with  almost  unpre* 
oedented  severity,  even  to  the  depopulation  of  the  place. 

It  appears  generally,  from  the  evidence  of  history,  that  those 
pestilences,  in  which  the  Sanitary  Laws  have  been  applied,  have 
been  much  more  destructive  than  those  which  had  afflicted  the 
same  cities,  previous  to  their  use. 

It  is  also  in  evidence,  that,  during  pestilences,  the  multitude,  in- 
stead of  manifesting  prejudices  in  favour  of  Sanitary  Laws,  have  fre- 
quently shown  themselves  exceedingly  hostile  to  these  restrictions. 

All  these  observations  apply  to  ydlow  fever,  and  other  epidemics, 
fts  well  OS  to  the  plague  of  the  Levant. 

The  following  tables  of  mortality,  on  which  I  have  grounded 
some  part  of  my  reasoning,  are  taken  from  Bradley *s  work  on  the 
Plague  of  Marseilles  :   London,  1721. 

A  Tabie,  thawing  how  many  died  weehfy,  as  weU  of  aiiditeases^  at  of  the  Plagne, 
in  tht  years  1502,  1603,  1625,  1665. 

BUBIID  IN  THB  TXAK  ISQli,  BPBXBD  IS  THB  YXAB  1003. 


' 

Total 

Fla. 

Total 

PlB, 

Mar.  17 

230 

3 

Aug.  11 

1550 

797 

24 

351 

31 

18 

1532 

651 

31 

219 

29 

25 

1508 

449 

April  7 

307 

27 

Sept  1 

1490 

507 

14 

203 

33 

8 

1210 

563 

21 

290 

37 

15 

621 

451 

28 

310 

41 

22 

629 

349 

May  5 

350 

29 

29 

450 

330 

12 

339 

38 

Oct.  6 

408 

327 

19 

300 

42 

13 

522 

323 

26 

450 

58 

20 

330 

308 

June   2 

410 

62 

27 

320 

302 

9 

441 

81 

Nov.  3 

310 

301 

16 

399 

99 

10 

309 

209 

23 

501 

108 

17 

301 

107 

30 

850 

•118 

24 

321 

93 

July  7 

1440 

927 

Dec.  1 

349 

94 

14 

1510 

893 

8 

331 

86 

21 

1491 

t258 

15 

329 

71 

23 

1507 

852 

22 

386 

39 

Aug.  4 

1503 

983 

The  total  thij 

1  year  is 25886 

Whereof  oft 

hePlague 11503 

Total 

Pla. 

Total 

Pla. 

Mar.  17 

108 

3 

July  21 

1186 

917 

24 

60 

2 

28 

1728 

1396 

31 

78 

6 

Aug.  4 

2256 

1922 

April  7 

66 

4 

11 

2077 

1745 

14 

79 

4 

18 

3054 

2713 

21 

98 

8 

25 

2853 

2539 

28 

109 

10 

Sept.  1 

3385 

3035 

May  5 

90 

11 

8 

3078 

2724 

12 

112 

18 

15 

3129 

2818 

19 

122 

22 

22 

2456 

2195 

26 

122 

32 

29 

1961 

1732 

June  2 

114 

30 

Oct  6 

1831 

1641 

9 

131 

43 

13 

1312 

1149 

16 

144 

59 

20 

766 

642 

23 

182 

72 

27 

625 

508 

30 

267 

158 

Not.  3 

737 

594 

July  7 

445 

263 

10 

545 

442 

:i4 

612 

424 

17 

384 

251 

24 

198 

105 

Dec  1 

223 

102 

8 

163 

55 

15 

200 

96 

22 

168 

74 

The  total  this 

year  if 37294 

Whereof  of  tl 

te  Plague 30561 

*  This  numbdr  is  too  small  by  400  or  500.  It  is  obviously  a  mistake,  from  its 
disproportion  with  the  preceding  cohmin. 

t  The  figures  are  here  evidently  misplaced.  It  should  be  either  852  or  825. 
This  would  brin^  the  proportion  nght 

^  TU«  oat  parisbM  this  week  were  jotaed  with  (he  Cit^. 
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MUBIED  IN  TBS  TXAK  1025. 

BvaiiD  IN  ma  nAa  1(164-5. 

Total 

Ha. 

Total 

Fla. 

Total 

Fla. 

Total 

na. 

Mar.  17 

262 

4 

Aug.  11 

4855 

4115 

Dec.  27 

291 

1  Jane  13 

558 

112 

24 

226 

8 

18 

5205 

4463 

Jan.  3 

349 

20 

611 

168 

31 

243 

11 

25 

4841 

4218 

10 

394 

27 

684 

266 

April  7 

239 

10 

Sept.  1 

3897 

3344 

17 

415 

July  4 

1006 

470 

14 

256 

24 

8 

3157 

2550 

24 

474 

11 

1268 

725 

21 

230 

25 

15 

2148 

1612 

31 

409 

18 

1761 

1089 

28 

305 

26 

22 

1994 

1551 

Feb.  7 

393 

25 

2785 

1845 

May  5 

292 

30 

29 

1236 

852 

14 

461 

1 

Aug.  1 

3014 

2010 

12 

232 

45 

Oca.  6 

833 

538 

21 

393 

8 

4030 

2817 

19 

379 

71 

13 

815 

511 

28 

396 

15 

5319 

3880 

26 

401 

78 

20 

651 

331 

Mar.  7 

441 

22 

5568 

4227 

Jane  2 

395 

69 

27 

375 

134 

14 

433 

29 

7496 

6102 

9 

434 

91 

Nor.  3 

267 

89 

21 

365 

Sept.  5 

8252 

6978 

16 

510 

161 

10 

319 

92 

28 

353 

12 

7690 

6544 

23 

640 

239 

17 

274 

48 

April  4 

344 

19 

8297 

7165 

30 

942 

390 

24 

231 

27 

11 

382 

26 

6460 

5533 

Jnly  7 

1222 

593 

Dec.  1 

190 

15 

18 

344 

Oct  3 

5720 

4929 

14 

1781 

1004 

8 

181 

15 

25 

390 

2 

10 

5068 

4227 

21 

2850 

1819 

15 

168 

6 

May  2 

388 

173225 

2665 

28 

3583 

2471 

22 

157 

1 

9 

347 

9 

24 

1812 

1300 

A«g.  4 

4517 

3659 

16 
'   23 

30 
June  6 

353 
385 
399 
405 

3 
14 
17 
43 

31 

Nor.  7 

14 

1000 

1400 

905 

600 
900 

550 

The  total  this  vear  is ^1758 

The  total  this 

vear  is 97306 

Whereof  of  the  PUfrue 35403 

4b  MM%/   ii%#iMiaa  waaac 

Whereof  of  tl 

TCtH  AO.  •».••••   (7/tJVU 

le  Plague 68596 

The  Voluptuary. 


Through  the  hot  paths  of  pleasure's  flowery  maze 
He  wandered  long  and  wantonly  3  he  deem'd 
The  scene  should  aye  be  fair  as  then  it  seem*d ; 
That  in  the  light  of  beauty's  witching  gaze 
He  should  rejoice  for  ever ;  that  he'd  quaff 
Undying  bliss ;  that  paradise  was  earth : 
Yet  the  proud  longings  of  a  loftier  birth 
At  length  were  stirr'd  within  him  5  and  the  chaffy 

The  very  dregs  of  joy  did  but  remain : 
Then  Wisdom's  wonders  he  would  fain  behold. 
And  noble  Science — they  would  not  unfold 

To  him  their  treasures  :  when  he  found  'twas  vain. 
Again  the  once  bright  scene  the  votary  view'd— • 
)p  horrid  ^loom  the  black  perspective  stood* 


L, 
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Tbb  Waeck. 

With  a  £Bivourable  breeze,  the  HercuUt  quitted  the  Madraa  roacb 
to  complete  her  voyage  from  Burope  to  Calcutta. 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  given  place  to  the  deep  gloom  of  a 
tropical  night  |  and  the  spacious  decks>  deserted  by  their  late  nume- 
rous and  joyous  occupants,  were  tenanted  only  by  the  wakeful 
ofBcers  of  the  watch,  and  groups  of  weary  and  skunbering  seamen, 
A  solemn  stillness  prevailed  throughout  the  ship  5  the  monsoon 
blew  in  one  continued  current  of  gentleness,  scarcely  creating  a 
ripple  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  -,  and  the  deep  blue  sky  above^ 
gemmed  with  innumerable  stars,  with  their  cold  and  sparkling 
lustre,  shed  over  the  face  of  nature  that  uncertain  and  mysterious 
twilight  which  imparts  so  soothing  a  cahn  to  the  wearied  and 
troubled  spirit. 

It  was  such  a  night,  the  third  after  our  departute  from  Madras^ 
and  yet  that  balmy  breeze  bore  on  its  wings  destruction  and  death  9 
and  the  deceitful  sea  only  awaited  the  call  of  the  infuriate  winds  to 
wreak  upon  our  devoted  ship,  and  her  hapless  crew,  its  blind  and 
frantic  vengeance ! 

A  harsh  grating — proceeding,  as  It  seemed  to  me,  from  the  deck 
beneath,  accompanied  by  a  quivering  running  throughout  the  ship — 
awoke  me.  A  feeling  I  cannot  explain,  though  I  felt  no  clear  idea 
of  danger,  induced  me  to  quit  my  hammock,  and  to  spring  up  the 
main-hatchway  to  the  quarter-deck.  It  was  pitchy-dark,  and  the 
waves  were  hurrying  wildly  and  confusedly  past  the  ship's  sides. 
As  yet  a  mere  novice  in  nautical  matters,  I  found  my  way  to  the 
forecastle^  among  a  group  who  were  ai)3uously  gazing  at  the  sea 
a-head.  All  I  could  distinguish  was  the  sullen  boom  of  the  waves, 
and  a  long  streak  of  snow-white  foam  on  the  otherwise  dark  sea. 
The  experienced  eyes  of  those  around  me  beheld  in  that  to ^i^e/oam 
the  maddened  bredcers  dashing  on  an  extensive  reef ! 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  and  I  have  since  thought  of  it  with 
wonder,  that,  with  imminent  danger  thus  staring  them  in  the  face, 
the  energy,  the  very  spirit,  of  the  people  seemed  frozen  up  !  As 
yet,  the  vessel  had  only  struck  faintly,  and  had  again  got  into  deep 
water  j  but  she  still  journeyed  on  her  career  of  destruction,  while 
those  on  board  stood  gazing  on  the  danger  in  stupid  dismay,  or 
hurried  confiisedly  about  the  decks,  impeding  each  other  in  their 
vain  attempts.  One  recommended  this,  another  suggested  that  3 
and,  in  the  very  multitude  of  counsel,  nothing  of  advantage  was 
adopted.  The  alarm  had  not  as  yet  spread  throughout  the  ship  -, 
and  the  second  mate,  who  had  the  watch,  seemed  anxious  only  to 
avoid  arousing  the  Captain.  ^      • 
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All  this,  tbougli  it  tkkj»  me  some  time  to  I'ekte,  oemipled  but  the 
iptee  of  a  minute.  Presently  the  ship  shot  suddenly  a  head^  and 
as  suddenly  became  arrested  in  her  career,  with  a  violence  that 
shook  her  frightfully  in  every  timber.  Now  then  ensued  a  scene 
which  baffles  description.  The  cabins  of  the  passengers,  the  birtha 
of  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  were  simultaneously  quitt^  by  their 
occupants  ^  and,  naked  as  ^ey  had  arisen,  they  crowded  up  eithef 
hatchway,  dismayed  and  terror-struck.  Our  commander,  a  man 
remarkidble  for  his  energy  and  decision  of  character,  was  the  first 
on  deck.  One  silent  glance  he  threw  a-head;  one  aloft,  at  the 
shaking  sails  and  creaking  masts;  a  third  over  the  side;  then 
muttering  to  himself,  in  a  strange  tone  of  levity  and  pain, '  A  pretty 
night's  work  !  *  he  endeavoured  to  recal  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty.  Alas !  in  that  hour,  even  he  had  lost  bis  influence.  In 
vain  he  coomianded,  threatened,  and  appealed;  in  vain  himself  and 
a  courageous  few  exerted  themselves :  their  weak  efforts  availed 
not ;  and,  when  again  the  ship  struck,  and  with  the  furious  con- 
cussion started  the  rudder>  which  as  it  rose  broke  up  the  gun  and 
upper  decksy  and  the  impetuous  swell  fairly  made  a  breach  over 
them  and  their  affrighted  occupants,  there  broke  forth  a  scream  so 
soul-harrowing  and  unnatural — its  thrilling  intensity  yet  rings  in  my 
ears !  And  a  cry>  '  The  boats,  the  boats/  becsme  genosal ;  and 
numbers  gathered  about  the  captain,  who  leant  against  the  cap-* 
stern  in  silent  anguish,  watching  the  work  of  destruction  he  could 
not  avert.  The  chief  mate  had  rendered  himself  at  once  an  object 
of  fear  and  respect  to  the  crew  and  passengers,  from  his  extreme 
and  even  morose  reserve,  and  the  harsU*  imperative  tone  of  his 
manners.  He  was  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life;  and  to  a  tall,  flesh* 
less,  though  sinewy,  figure,  were  united  an  ashy  and  withered 
cheek,  eyes  stiff  and  glaring,  and  thin  black  lips,  curled  into  an 
habitual  and  sullen  sneer.  He  had  shown  himself  on  all  occasions 
an  admirable  seaman ;  but  be  studiously  avoided  all  communion  with, 
his  shipmates,  and  repulsed,  with  haughty  abruptness,  any  attempt 
to  elicit  his  confidence.  He  had  been  of  the  few  who  fruitlessly 
attempted  to  heave  the  ship  aback  on  the  first  alarm,  and  he  now 
stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  his  long  lean  arms  folded  across  his  broad 
chest ;  and  savage  scorn  glowered  in  his  wasted  and  wrinkled 
features,  as  he  gazed  on  the  recreant  crowd  that  pressed  around  the 
captain.  'Back,  back,*  he  exclaimed,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
'  your  base  cowardice  has  lost  the  ship ;  perish  then,  like  dogs  as 
you  are  !* 

Startled  by  the  bitter  disdain  expressed  in  his  deep,  sepulchral 
tones,  the  men  drew  back ;  and  the  mate,  turning  to  the  Captain^ 
went  on  in  a  voice,  a  fearful  contrast  to  his  former  impetuosity  by 
its  absolute  and  calm  coldness,  '  Is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Are  the 
ladies,  are  we  all,  to  perish  without  one  struggle }  * 

(  was  standing  near  the  man  at  the  time.     His  fearless,  and 
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e^eA  lofty^  carriage '^  the  fiery  spirit  that  appealed  to  shine  out 
through  his  worn  and  shattered  frame ;  our  very  situation,  perhaps, 
hy  heightening  the  effect  of  his  singular  bearing — ^together  conspired 
to  give  biin  an  air  of  «dmost  resistless  authority ;  and  numbers  fol- 
lowed his  directions,  as  under  the  influence  of  some  master  spell.  An 
anchor  was  let  go  under  the  bows,  in  the  hopes  of  staying  her 
progress  forward  ^  and  preparations  were  made  to  hoist  out  the 
long-boat,  that,  by  carrying  out  an  anchor  astern,  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  heave  the  ship  off  the  reef.  By  the  lead,  too,  we  found 
that  she  had  struck  in  comparatively  deep  water,  and  on  a  sandy 
bottom.  The  spirit  of  the  mate  seemed  to  have  extended  to  all  on 
board ;  and  passengers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  emulated  each  other 
in  their  exertions. 

Woman  is  at  best  but  a  forlorn  creature  at  sea ;  and,  in  such  a 
season,  the  conviction  of  her  utter  helplessness  aggravates  the 
horrors  of  her  situation.  I  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  on  board,  for  with  shame  I  confess,  that,  during  the 
panic  that  prevailed,  they  had  remained  unheeded  and  uncared  for  ; 
but  now  that  innate  and  sacred  feeling  which  prompts  man,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  to  protect  the  weak  and  defenceless  of  the  softer  sex, 
had  again  assumed  its  sway  in  our  bosoms,  and  anxiously  did  we 
turn  our  attention  to  these  unfortunates.  Paralysed  with  terror, 
they  clung  with  instinctive  eagerness  to  the  bosoms  of  the  seamen, 
who  carried  them  below  to  the  half-deck,  whither  the  water  had 
not  yet  penetrated.  Man  is  a  mysterious  being.  It  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  those  men  whose  rugged  features  now  glistened  with 
the  divine  feelings  which  warmed  their  bosoms,  as  they  compas- 
sionately tended  these  drooping  creatures,  and  in  nature's  homely 
and  eloquent  language  whispered  the  accents  of  comfort  and  safety, 
were  (he  same  in  whom,  not  an  hour  since,  all  sense  of  manhood 
and  courage  was  swallowed  up  in  the  overwhekning  emotions  of 
apathetic  terror  which  encompassed  their  spirits. 

But  the  wind  gradually  freshened  into  a  hard  gale,  and  the  long 
heavy  surf,  momentarily  breaking  over  the  wreck,  much  retarded 
our  efforts  to  launch  the  long-boat.  Cold,  wet,  surrounded  by 
darkness  and  a  tremendous  sea,  deafened  by  its  harsh  roar  and  the 
iiend-like  bowlings  of  the  gale,  as  it  whistled  among  the  rigging,  or 
shook  and  clashed  the  loose  sails  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  the 
spirits  of  the  men  again  gradually  sunk  beneath  their  discouraging 
influence. 

Still  we  toiled  on,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  the  storm  had  unitedly  poured  forth  their  wrath  for  our  destruc- 
tion. A  momentary  lull  had  given  a  little  impetus  to  our  exertions : 
the  boat,  suspended  over  the  side,  was  gradually  being  lowered  into 
the  water,  and  two  men  in  her  steadied  her  in  her  descent.  Fore- 
most in  the  operation  was  the  singular  being  who  had  played  so 
important  a  part  in- the  events  of  the  night*    Si^ddenly  dropping 
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tbe  rope  be  grasped,  be  listened  in  an  attitude  of  deep  attention. 
The  pause  was  momentary :  '  Let  every  one^*  he  exclaimed  in  hasty 
alarm, '  as  he  values  life,  hold  on.' 

Tbe  words  had  scarcely  passed  from  bis  lips,  when  a  whirlwind 
blast  swept  across  the  ship,  in  its  fury  tearing  every  sail  which  bad 
hung  disregarded  to  tbe  yards,  with  a  deafening  clash,  from  its  bolt 
ropes,  and  carrying  away  tbe  fore-mast  and  main-top-mast.  Light- 
ning, too,  and  rain  came  with  it ;  and  tbe  sea,  lashed  into  added 
fury,  dashed  over  tbe  starboard  quarter;  in  which  direction  tbe 
squaU  bad  come,  tearing  up  bulwarks  and  stanchions  5  and  ben* 
coops  and  guns,  water  casks  and  living  men,  floated  in  wild  con^ 
fusion  from  side  to  side. 

I  bad  instinctively  clasped  a  gun,  near  which  I  stood;  and,  as  tbe 
sea  rushed  on  board,  bearing  down  tbe  vessel  on  her  larboard  side, 
I  just  distinguished  the  rapid  clattering  of  blocks,  and  tbe  dash  of 
something  heavy  among  tbe  breakers :  it  was  tbe  long  boat ! 
Startled  at  tbe  man's  emphatic  warning,  succeeded  as  it  instantly 
was  by  tbe  squall,  each  had  immediately  quitted  tbe  falls  [to  seek 
his  own  safety,  and  tbe  long-boat,  with  tbe  two  men,  precipitately 
descended  into  tbe  water.  Poor  wretches  !  while  yet  a  similar  fate 
seemed  inevitably  mine,  I  felt  a  mingle  feeling  of  pity  and  horror 
at  its  dreadful  consummation.  Encumbered  by  tbe  ropes  attached 
to  it  and  tbe  ship,  tbe  long-boat,  after  dashing  for  a  space  among 
tbe  impetuous  surf,  furiously  rebounded  against  tbe  main  chains, 
and  instantly  swamped.  But,  tbe  men !  I  beard  withering  cries, 
and  a  quick  plashing  among  tbe  boiling  waters,  and  then  gurgling 
groans ;  for  tbe  violence  of  tbe  blast  bad  passed  away,  and  givea 
pkure  to  a  sad  and  ominous  calmness.  But  this  was  nought  to  tbe 
fearful  spectacle  on  deck.  Tbe  fore-mast  bad  fallen  over  tbe  lar* 
board-side,  and  two  wretches  writhed  beneath  it  in  helpless  agony. 
On  tbe  quarter-deck,  too,  there  was  blood  and  contention  ;  for  every 
one  bad  crowded  thither — women,  and  seamen,  and  soldiers. 

Irritated  by  tbe  anguish  of  tbe  injuries  they  bad  sustained, 
rendered  reckless  by  their  desperate  situation,  inflamed,  too,  by 
tbe  ardent  spirts  either  party  bad  liberally  indulged  in,  tbe  angry 
and  bitter  feelings  of  man's  nature  bad  become  aroused ;  and  queru-* 
fous  complainings,  and  smothered  curses,  and  the  scowl  of  malice, 
heightened  into  open  and  passionate  revilings,  till  at  length  blow 
succeeded  blow,  and  tbe  headlong  and  mortal  combat  became 
general ;  as  though  tbe  wrath  of  tbe  elements  were  not  already  too 
much,  but  that  man  must  seek  bis  enemy  in  bis  fellow-sufferer !  A 
dispute  bad  broken  out  between  tbe  seamen  and  soldiers  :  bayonets 
and  belaying  pins,  handspikes  and  crow-bars,  were  their  formidable 
weapons.  In  vain  did  tbe  more  temperate,  and,  perhaps,  tbe  more 
numerous,  portion  interfere,  to  put  a  stop  to  tbe  unnatural  encounter  : 
tbe  infuriate  men  dealt  their  blows  blindly  and  indiscriminately  on 
friend  and  mediator. 
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'  This  is  too  dreadAiV  at  teogth  exclaimed  the  Captain*: '  if  yoa  > 
are  meo^  desist !  Field/  and  he  seized  the  raised  arm  of  a  man 
prepared  to  strike  an  already  prostrate  soldier^ '  you  have  sailed 
-with  me.  nearly  two  years  -,  hitherto  I  have  esteemed  you  as  a  man 
and  a  sailorj  is  this  your  conduct,  and  on  such  a  night }  Look  around 
you^  men,  on  the  wild  sea  and  this  shattered  wrecks  and  ask  your« 
selves  how  have  you  done  your  duty  as  men  and  seamen.  Shame> 
shame ! ' 

He  had  touched  the  right  chord.  The  men,  who  had;^  one  by  oiie> 
dropped  their  weapons  as  he  proceeded,  overcome  with  shame,  cow- 
led forward  to  avoid  the  angry  glance  of  that  eye  they  had  been 
wont  to  fear  and  love. 

Following  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained^  the  Captain  proceeded : 
*  Aye»  these  feelings  indeed  do  you  honour.  There,  there;  the  mia^ 
chief  that  is  done  caapot  now  he  helped  >  but  let  us  make  all  the 
amends  we  can.  The  day  will  soon  breaks  and  the  wind  has  in  a 
great  measure  subsided  -,  there  are  two  boats  yet,  and,  if  the  land  is 
near,  we  shall  quickly  see  it.  Poor  lambs,'  he  continued,  with  deep 
feeling,  as  he  looked  down  on  the  females,  who,  beneath  the  united 
effects  of  cold,  wet,  and  fear,  lay  senseless  on  the  deck,  ^  what  can 
be  done  for  you  ? ' 

He  raised  one  in  his  arms  -,  but  the  head,  with  its  long  tresses, 
bent  lifelessly  on  her  bosom,  and  her  arms  dropped  down,  relaxed, 
by  her  side. 

'God!  they  are  dead!*  uttered  he  in  a  tone  of  horror.  We 
chafed  their  pale  hands  and  paler  temples,  and  applied  all  the 
remedies  our  ignorance  and  poor  ability  suggested  5  but  these  weak 
efforts  availed  but  little.  Life  was  not  indeed  extinct  3  but  the 
horrors  of  the  night  seemed  to  have  arrested  all  sense  and  percep- 
tion. Motionless,  and  with  closed  eyes,  they  reclined  upon  our 
bosoms,  a  faint  sigh  or  a  convulsive  emotion  of  the  lips  alone 
betra>dng  existence.  There  was  one  among  them  returning  to  a 
mother  she  had  not  seen  from  earliest  infancy,  but  upon  whose 
affectionate  heart  the  image  of  that  mother  was  stamped  with  the 
Qever«dying  intensity  of  true  affection  3  and  the  sweet  soul  wept, 
and  uttered  a  kw,  plaintive,  and  dove-like  cry,  *  My  mother !  my 
mother!' 

Convinced  that  any  efforts  we  could  make  would  be  unavailing, 
until  day  broke  to  discover  our  real  situation,  sad  and  anxiously 
did  our  miserable  party  watch  the  first  streaks  of  silver  that 
heralded  its  approach. 

And  day  at  length  beamed  ! 

The  decks  and  bulwarks  abaft  were  abready  broken  up ;  and  the 
tremulous  quivering  that  ran  through  every  timber,  too  surely  con* 
vinced  us  that  the  ship's  back  was  broken^  The  &llen  masts  and 
their  tangled  rigging  strewed  the  waist  on  the  larboard  aide ;  and 
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H  poor  ftOow  by  beiie«iA  the  ponderowi  (cmxaist  fiiifly  eruabed  by 
its  weight.  He  was  dead  5  but,  by  the  look  of  agopy  bis  cUetortad 
features  yet  wore,  bis  sufferings  had  been  terrible.  Others  too  bad 
sustained  injury  3  and  even  those  who  had  escaped  bodily  burt^  worn 
down  by  fiatigue  and  anxiety,  were  little  capable  of  exertion. 

But  there  were  those  on  board  yet  unsubdued>  wA  who  now 
stood  forward  to  excite  by  their  example  their  dispirited  com- 
panions in  danger.  There  were  the  captain,  the  chief  mate,  and  ^ 
military  gentleman,  returning  to  his  regiment  in  India.  The  cap- 
tain was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  had  for  some  time  pre-* 
vailed,  by  exclaiming,  in  a  joyful  tone,  *  The  land  !  the  land  !* 

Instantly,  every  weary  eye  was  strained  in  the  direction  to  which 
he  pointed,  and  an  emphatic  '  Thank  God  V  burst  from  our  lipa^ 
Yes,  it  was  the  land :  there  it  lay  right  a-head — a  long  low  beaoh> 
and  stately  palms,  and  a  slender  pagodi^  rose  darkly  but  distinctly 
in  the  cold  livid  light. 

The  reef  on  which  we  had  struck  appeared  to  extend  nearly  two 
miles  from  each  extreme,  and  in  depth,  towards  the  land,  nearly 
half  a  mile.  The  united  violence  of  wiod  and  sea  had  driven  tb^ 
ship  nearly  to  its  centre,  and  to  the  sandy  yielding  nature  of  tb^ 
ground  alone  had  we  been  indebted  for  our  safety.  The  shore  lay 
considerably  distant,  at  least  two  leagues,  but  this  was  of  little 
moment  3  if  that  any  boat  could  live  in  the  tremendous  surf^  o( 
which  there  seemed  but  little  hopes. 

Yet  the  attempt  must  be  made.  The  cutter,  a  noUe  boat,  a(i4 
capable  of  holding  at  least  thirty,  was  lowered  from  the  larboard 
quarter.  There  was  an  instinctive  rush  towards  her  3  but  it  was 
instantly  checked  by  the  impressive  appeal  of  the  captain.  '  I  trust,' 
be  exdaimed,  pointing  to  the  ladies,  and  the  Injured  med,  '  that 
even  now  you  will  not  fbrget  their  helpless  situation.' 

Nearly  two  hundred  souls  stood  on  that  frail  and  fest-perishine 
wreck.  Already  were  her  decks  partially  under  water,  while  each 
sueeeeding  swell  further  weakened  her.  This  add  another  smaller 
were  their  only  apparent  means  of  reaching  the  shore  3  yet  not  one 
af  that  number  sdifishly  pressed  forward  to  secure  his  own  safety 
until  he  had  discharged  the  divine  duties  of  humanity.  Scarcely 
waiting  till  the  captain  had  finished,  seamen  and  soldiers  together 
OTclalmedj '  We  will !  we  will  r 

As  many  only  as  she  could  with  safety  bold,  in  addition  to  the 
females  and  the  wounded  and  mutilated,  descended  into  the  cutter  3 
and,  as  the  surf  receded  from  the  wreck,  the  ropes  that  confined  her 
were  gradually  slackened,  and  she  drifted  from  along-side.  The 
returning  swell  overtook  her  3  and,  rising  on  its  summit,  the  boat 
appeared  for  an  instant  to  stagger.  This  was  a  moment  of  breath- 
less alarm  3  but  the  next  she  passed  the  breakers,  and  a  shout  of  Joy 
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answered  by  us  on  board  announced  her  safety^  and  her  arrival  intd 
smoother  water. 

The  other  boat^  on  examination^  was  found  so  much  injured,  that 
to  trust  ourselves  in  her  would  have  been  utter  madness.  We  had 
no  alternative^  therefore^  but  to  await  the  return  of  the  cutter^  or 
assistance  from  land. 

Not  long  were  we  kept  in  suspense.  Presently,  numerous 
catamarans  siurrounded  the  ship,  (merely  planks  lashed  together,) 
allured  perhaps  by  the  hope  of  plunder  ^  and  at  length,  two  Massulu 
boats,  in  one  of  which,  the  second  mate  returned  from  the  shore, 
came  alongside. 

The  crew  of  the  cutter  had  found  an  hospitable  reception  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  T.,  the  Honourable  Company's  commercial  resident, 
who,  on  the  first  intimation  of  our  disaster,  had  ordered  out  every 
boat  this  remote  spot  afforded,  to  our  assistance. 

All  anxiety  as  to  personal  safety  now  completely  set  at  rest, 
cheerfully  did  the  crew  toil  all  the  day  through,  though  not  a 
breath  of  air  tempered  the  heat  of  that  tropical  sun,  to  snatch  from 
the  general  wreck  a  portion  of  the  ship's  cargo  j  and  the  last  linger- 
ing  rays  of  his  light  alone  warned  them  to  abandon  their  labours 
and  the  wreck. 

As  we  neared  the  shore,  the  mate,  in  whose  boat  I  chanced  to 
be,  turned  his  gaze  seaward.  *  The  sun  has  set,'  he  muttered  half 
aloud,  half  to  himself,  'with  a  fair  promise  for  the  morrow.  If 
the  old  ship  holds  together,  we  shall  find  work  enough  in  her  yet, 
for  some  days  to  come.' 

The  boats  presently  entered  a  sort  of  channel,  the  banks  of  which 
were,  on  either  side,  covered  with  low  jungle,  or  studded  with  the 
lofty  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  Asiatic  forest-trees* 

*  Why,  where  the  devil  are  you  going,  Jones,  where  do  you  land  V 
inquired  the  mate  abruptly.  *  Just  beyond  that  bight  of  land.  Sir,' 
replied  the  man,  pointing  to  a  woody  eminence,  which  jutted  into 
the  river  or  channel :  *  a  snug  place  it  is  too,  and  the  black  fellows 
are  very  civil  5'  and  the  man's  voice  gradually  sunk  into  a  whisper, 
as  though  the  speaker  wondered  at  his  own  volubility  before  his 
formidable  officer. 

The  boat  rounded  the  point,  and  the  little  village  of  Hantredee 
became  visible.  True  it  consisted  but  of  some  score  of  mud  huts, 
and  a  nondescript  pagoda  in  the  rudest  style  of  Hindoo  architec- 
ture ;  but  the  pleasant  grove  behind,  and  the  smooth  esplanade  in 
front  sloping  gradually  to  the  water's  edge,  together  with  the  tents 
hastily  erected  for  our  accommodation,  and  the  bustle  and  hum  of 
the  seamen  and  Natives,  gave  to  the  scene,  at  least  in  my  eyes, 
something  infinitely  pleasing. 
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Not  a  soul  now  remained  on  the  wreck.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear^ our  evening*8  repast  on  the  lawn- like  banks  of  the  river^  in 
that  remote  and  almost  desolate  spot,  and  under  circumstances  so 
painful,  was  to  me  one  of  peculiar  enjoyment.  Our  singular  and 
ill-assorted  viands,  too,  were  in  admirable  keeping.  -They  consisted 
of  hams,  hastily  boiled,  an  immense  cheese,  bread  from  a  cask  with 
the  head  driven  in,  and  wine,  beer>  and  spirits,  ad  libitum.  The 
evening  was  delightful.  A  faint  and  balmy  air  rustled  among  the 
trees,  and  with  the  distant  and  solemn  boom  of  the  surf,  alone 
broke  on  the  perfect  stillness  of  nature :  the  features  of  the  land 
were  becoming  indistinct  and  shadowy  in  the  gathering  gloom  ; 
while  seaward,  a  broad  mass  of  dense  clouds,  edged  with  radiant 
crimson,  and  surmounted  by  clouds  of  feathery  light,  yet  lingered  in 
the  distant  west,  and  the  smooth  oily-looking  sea  caught,  from 
their  mingled  '  gloom  and  glory,'  a  solemn  and  tempered  light. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed  that,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  we 
were  not  long  in  seeking  refreshment  in  sleep,  and  that  our  slum« 
hers  were  of  the  soundest  description. 

A  little  befbre  sunrise,  however,  the  rain,  penetrating  through  the 
thin  canvas  of  the  tent,  awoke  us.  One  of  those  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather,  so  frequent  in  the  Indian  Seas,  previous  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  had  taken  place. 

The  wind  blew  with  terrific  violence,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  torrentlike  rain,  which  at  intervals,  in  squalls  perhaps  of  half 
an  hour's  duration,  continued  the  whole  of  the  day. 

To  attempt  to  board  the  wreck  in  such  weather,  wou)d  have  been 
certain  destruction ;  and  the  dense  mist  that  floated  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  rendering  objects  undiscernible  at  twenty  yards  distant, 
greatly  heightened  the  peril  of  th^  attempt.  Occasional  gleams  of 
brightness  in  the  atmosphere,  indeed,  discovered  to  us  a  black  and 
shapeless  mass,  now  visible  above,  the  next  instant  ingulphed 
amidst  the  furious  breakers  ;  but  by  night-fall  the  beach  was  com- 
pletely strewn  with  fragments  of  the  wreck. 

There  is  little  else  to  relate.  Gradually  the  ship  broke  up  ;  and 
by  the  period  the  crew  quitted  the  place,  (sixteen  days  from  the 
morning  of  our  disaster,)  hardly  a  vestige  of  her  remained  visible 
on  the  reef. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  as  to  how  we  occupied 
ourselves  during  thb  interval.  Mr.  T.,  by  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  rendered  our  situation  as  little  irksome  as  possible;  and  to 
his  kindness  were  we  indebted  for  our  s|)eedy  depiarture  for  Cal- 
cutta, he  having  despatched  a  messenger  over  land  to  Mausulipatam, 
to  hire  a  Native  brig  for  our  accommodation,  in  which  we  happily 
reached  Bengal,  without  experiencing  any  further  casualties. 

B. 

Oriental  Hmld,  ^(4. 18.  I 
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Stanxab  pom  Mvsic. 

Bp  Robert  Montgomery,    (Jutt  puhUthed.) 

Oh  !  Beauty  is  the  mafiter-charmy 

The  Syren  of  the  soul ) 
Whose  magic  zone  eneompasseth 

Creation  with  control ! 
The  love  and  light  of  human  kind. 
The  foster-flame  of  every  mind. 

'Twas  Beauty  hung  the  blue-robed  heavens ! 

She  glitters  in  each  star ; 
Or  trippeth  on  the  twilight  breeze. 

In  melody  afar ! 
She  danceth  on  the  dimpled  stream. 
And  gambols  in  the  ripple's  gleam ! 

She  couches  on  the  coral  wave^ 

And  garlandeth  the  sea ; 
And  weaves  a  music  in  the  wind 

That  murmurs  from  the  lea  j 
She  paints  the  clouds,  and  points  die  ray« 
And  basketh  in  the  blush  of  day ! 

She  sits  among  the  spangled  trees. 
And  streaks  the  bud  and  flower ; 

She  dims  the  air  and  drops  the  dew 
Upon  the  glade  and  bower ! 

'Tis  she  unwreathes  the  wings  of  night. 

And  cradles  Nature  in  delight. 

And  woman ! — ^Beauty  was  the  power 

That,  with  angelic  grace. 
Breathed  love  around  her  glowing  form. 

And  magic  in  her  face ! 
She  crisp*d  the  silky-flashing  hair, 
And  framed  her  throng  her  forehead  hit ! 

She  arm*d  her  liquid-rolling  eye 

With  feiry  darts  of  fire  : 
She  wreath*d  the  lip  of  luscious  hue. 

And  bade  its  breath  inspire ! 
She  shaped  her  for  her  queenly  shrine. 
And  made  her  like  herself— divine ! 

Oh !  Beauty  is  the  maiter-charm. 

The  Syren  of  the  soul ; 
Whose  magic  zone  eneompasseth 

Creation  with  control  I 
The  love  and  light  of  human  kind. 
The  fostfr-flame  of  every  mind* 
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CoiiMssciAL  Researches  anp  Labours  of  M.  Cesar  MoREAt;. 

To  retrace  the  origiq  of  our  trade  i  to  record  the  rUe  and  pro« 
gress  of  each  of  its  multifarious  branches  -,  to  bring  them  ^Ma,  as 
it  were,  from  the  dusty  scrolls  of  libraries,  and  exhibit  thus  the 
whole  conunercial  system  of  the  British  £mpire  in  an  hitelligible 
and  luminous  array, — ^has  been  the  object  of  the  many  works  whidi 
M.  Moreau  has  undertaken  with  a  spirit,  and  persevered  in  with  a 
zeal  and  a  correctness,  that  reflect  on  him  the  highest  credit.  We 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  this  gentleman's  merits 
and  qualifications  for  the  peculiar  studies  to  which  he  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  life ;  and  we  have  now  the  gratification 
to  see  that  these  merits  are  as  fiiUy  appreciated  by  his  own  councry* 
roen,  as  they  have  been  by  ourselves.  The  following  testinxmy, 
from  a  recent  French  work  published  in  thife  meuopolis,  iriH  bear 
out  our  assertions  :— 

'  The  "  Examen  du  Commerce  de  la  Omnde  Bretagne,"  is  thft 
twelfth  production  with  which  the  indefatigable  pen  of  M.  Moreau 
has  enriched  the  cabinet  of  the  statesman,  the  counting-house  of 
the  merchant,  and  the  library  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  explain, 
by  an  investigation  of  facts,  the  long-inexplicable  phenomenon  of 
the  commercial  grandeur  of  Great  Britain.  If  we  deem  commerce, 
its  development,  its  action,  and  its  re-action,  as  the  real  arteries 
which  carry  life  through  that  vast  political  body,  with  the  same 
truth  may  we  say  that  no  writings  have  described  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  its  existence  in  a  more  lucid  or  more  n^athemati- 
cally  exact  manner  than  the  tables  of  M.  Moreau.  This  method  of 
reasoning  on  the  highest  questions  of  social  order,  and  of  rescuing 
them  in  some  measure  fVom  the  vagueness  of  theory,  to  subject 
them  to  the  logic  of  positive  calculation,  constitutes  a  genius  entirely 
new  in  the  domains  of  political  sdence.  The  labours  of  M.  MoreaU 
belong  to  no  school-system  or  party ;  he  is  at  once  their  originator 
and  their  model ;  and,  if  he  himself  may  be  supposed  to  be  astonished 
at  any  thing  connected  with  them,  he  must,  without  doubt,  be  so  at 
the  general  utility  and  perfect  success,  which  have  been  the  fruits 
of  a  conception  so  simple,  in  an  age  when  the  merit  of  intellectual 
labours  is  not  unfk^qtiently  made  dependant  on  the  complexity  in 
whKh  they  are  involved.  The  idea  once  discovered,  M.  Moreau 
bad  only  to  work  it  out  by  persevering  diligence  and  patience  in-f 
exhaustible  i  but,  though  no  great  e&rt  of  genius  was  connected 
with  that  diligence  and  that  patience,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
primary  conception  carries  with  it  a  character  of  reflection  and  of 
justness  which  distinguishes  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  present  age«  Arriving  in  England  at  a  moment  when  peace 
bad  just  dissipated  the  shades  whkh  bad  coneealed  the  real  situatkni; 
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of  this  country  from  the  eyes  of  Europe,  M.  Moreau  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  resolve  two  most  important  questions,  then  generally 
discussed  j  namely,  1.  Were  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  in  reality,  as  prodigious  as  they  were  represented  ? 
2.  What  were  the  true  causes  of  such  a  prodigy,  if  it  existed — the 
nature  of  its  solidity,  and  the  conditions  of  its  existence  ?     Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  originated  the  undertaking  of  M.  Moreau : 
but  how  were  the  means  of  solving  this  two-fold  problem  to  be  ob- 
tained ?    Had  he  inquired  of  the  multitude  of  English  writers  who 
had  treated  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  found  in  them  nothing 
but  a  perpetual  conflict  of  contradictory  opinions,  marked  not  by 
the  impress  of  truth  by  those  of  the  opposing  parties  which  have 
at  all  times  divided  Great  Britain.     One  set  would  have  held  out  a 
picture  of  exaggerated  prosperity,  and  another  of  imaginary  de- 
cline.    If  he  had  recourse  to  the  information  furnished  by  Govern- 
ment, there  would  have  been  exhibited  the  movements  o£  the  na- 
tional prosperity,  not  as  they  had  taken  place,  but  as  the  politics  of 
the  Cabinet  wished  them  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.     Lastly, 
had  he  examined  foreign  writers,  he  would  have  found  nothing  but 
the  echo  of  the  idle  dreams  and  prejudices,  worse  than  childish,  of 
which  the  commercial  and  political  organisation  of  this  Empire 
has  been  the  subject.     What  course  then  did  M.  Moreau  pursue 
to  get  at  the  truth,  amidst  the  numerous  errors  that  surrounded  his 
subject  ?     He  neither  rejected  nor  admitted  exclusively  any  of  the 
elements  of  conviction  which  we  have  mentioned ;  he  invoked  the 
whole,  not  to  borrow  from  them  their  speculative  opinions,  but  to 
extract  from  them  the  few  facts  which  they  contained^  and,  submit- 
ting afterwards  this  numeric  harvest  to  the  most  exact  of  existing 
tests  in  such  matters,  namely.  Parliamentary  documeuts,  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  to  the  world  a  Table  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  absolute  truth,  than  any  statement  ever  published  on  the 
state  of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  commercial  and  manu&cturing 
organisation  of  Great  Britain,  considered  in  the  separate  relations 
of  its  internal  and  external  policy. 

The  execution  of  this  enterprise  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible any  where  else  than  in  England )  and  even  there  it  must 
have  encountered  numberless  difficulties.  In  order  to  realise  it, 
nothing  was  wanting  but  that  perfect  freedom  of  investigation,  the 
result  of  the  constitutional  system  which  for  so  many  ages  has 
governed  this  country,  and  has  brought  to  light  so  many  truths 
which,  had  it  it  not  been  for  it,  would  have  remained  buried  in  the 
records  of  the  administration.  But  the  having  so  deeply  known 
all  the  resources  of  a  representative  government  as  to  be  able  to 
make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  them  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  a  susceptible  and  unexpensive  nation,  is  not  among 
the  least  of  the  titles  which  M.  Moreau  possesses  to  the  public 
gratitude.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  by  these  means  that  M.  Moreau 
engaged  himself  in  the  career,  as  new  as  it  was  difficult,  through 
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which  he  has  run  with  so  much  success ;  and^  as  if  every  thing 
should  be  unusual  in  his  productions,  he  has  proceeded  directly 
opposite  to  received  methods;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  not  made  details 
from  the  whole  of  his  stibject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  grasped  at 
the  whole,  descending  afterwards  to  details ;  and,  indeed,  the  best 
means  of  interesting  the  public  in  so  vast  a  labour,  was,  probably,  to 
surprise  their  attention  by  the  delineation  of  all  its  extent. 

The  view  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  1797  to  1824  inclusive,  was  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect.  Never  before  had  so  many  facts  been  ex- 
posed and  accounted  for  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  the  panorama 
of  the  British  History,  during  an  age  the  most  fruitful  in  events 
of  every  kind,  the  most  rich  in  political  inferences. 

The  records  of  the  East  India  Company,  considered  relatively  to 
the  revenues,  expenses,  debts,  commerce  and  navigation  from  1600 
to  1827,  from  a  work  of  immense  extent  and  importance,  at  a 
time  in  which  not  only  the  political  existence  of  100  millions  of 
men  is  about  to  be  brought  forward  before  the  British  Parliament, . 
but  when  the  whole  of  5ie  Colonial  system  itself  is  a  subject  of 
general  controversy. 

The  work  on  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  silk  trade  is  of  a  more 
special  interest  to  France  than  to  England  ;  and  the  epoch  in  which 
it  was  published  gives  it  a  peculiar  merit  which  it  will  long  pre- 
serve. 

British  Industry,  studied  in  its  exportations,  is,  of  all  the  works 
which  have  been  brought  forward  for  a  long  while,  the  best  cal- 
culated to  dispel  the  illusions  which  the  outward  view  of  this  indus- 
try has  created  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  and  well  calculated  also 
to  animate  them  with  a  noble  emulation. 

In  his  work  on  the  Koyal  and  Commercial  Navy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, M.  Moreau  has  succeeded  in  connecting  considerations  of  the 
wisest  policy  with  the  material  interests  of  a  mercantile  navigation. 
The  statistical  picture  of  Ireland  is  of  the  highest  importance  at  a 
time  in  which  this  valuable  appendage  of  the  British  Empire  causes 
such  well-founded  solicitude. 

Lastly,  the  table  comparing  the  commerce  of  France  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  before  the  Revolution  and  since  the  Restoration ; 
the  statistical  examination  of  this  kingdom  in  1827  3  and  the  work 
which  has  served  as  a  text  to  this  article, — concur  in  proving,  that 
the  scrutinizing  genius  of  M.  Moreau  is  equal  to  the  most  important 
tasks,  and  promises  to  France  a  man  the  most  capable  of  appre- 
ciating and  of  defending  the  true  interests  of  her  commerce  and  her 
industry. 

If  all  England  has  been  unable  to  refuse  M.  Moreau  the  homage 
of  her  admiration  for  the  secrets  which  he  has  revealed  to  her,  and 
the  strong  light  which  be  has  thrown  on  every  branch  of  her  pro« 
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«perity )  if  every  English  newspaper  has  marlced  him  as  th^  eco* 
nomist  who  was  beat  able  to  unravel  every  thread  of  her  sys- 
tem ;  if  all  parties  have  made  use  of  his  works  as  of  so  many  autho- 
rities, and  have  joined  together  to  load  him  with  praise, — ^it  is  im- 
possible that  France  should  not  have  a  right  to  expect  the  same 
iiervices  from  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  this  writer ;  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  will  have  a  right  to  expect  from  her  the  same  applause/ 


Liberty. 

Light  of  all  lands  !  how  sweetly  forth. 

Like  joy,  in  sorrow  spokeUi 
Bursts  on  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Her  glorious  star,  of  heavenly  birth, 

O  er  chains  renounc*d  and  broken. 

And  with  her  thousand  harmonies. 

Woke  to  celestial  tone. 
The  heart,  the  bounding  heart,  replies 
Irike  the  glad  lark,  in  her  own  slues, 

A  music  all  its  own. 

The  deer  upon  the  mountain  side. 

Bounds,  roaming  wide  and  wild. 
But  its  free  native  hills  denied. 
The  morning  dew,  the  chrystal  tide. 

Soon  pines  the  forest  child. 

The  eagle's  tameless  soul  decays. 

Shut  from  the  glorious  day  j 
Droop*d  his  vun  pinion,  dimm'd  the  gaze 
That,  quenchless,  dar*d  the  noontide  blaze. 

And  drank  the  living  ray. 

In  vain  the  joyous  heaven  and  earth 

Smile  in  the  captive's  eye ; 
They  call  no  thrill  of  transport  forth. 
The  voice  of  freedom  and  of  mirth 

But  mocks  his  misery. 

Nature,  in  bounty  unconfin  d. 

Showers  down  her  gifts  on  aU  -, 
But  man,  usurping  man,  would  bind 
llie  unfettered  thought,  the  quenchless  mind. 

In  base,  ignoble  thrall. 

Ffdn  would  he  fix  the  chain  of  shame 

Upon  a  race  of  slaves  ; 
But  surer  hope  were  his  to  tame 
The  gales  that  blow,  the  fires  that  flame. 

Ox  ocean's  thousand  waves*  H.  W.  J* 
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JovuvAft  •#  tnn  SwoiiiiH  Bzpbdivion  tmbu  Inoia 
TO  EoypT. 

[Ooncliided  from  page  408,  toI.  zyU.] 

chaptbr  xvm. 

The  Turks  make  an  ineffectual  Attempt  to  land  a  Body  of  Troops  at 
Oyteh.  Nomination  of  a  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  his  arrival  at 
Cairo,  Departure  of  the  Grand  Vitier.  Interesting  Anecdote 
'  of  the  Honesty  ufan  Arab,  and  Gratitude  of  the  Beys.  Numerous 
.  Jbe^firtions  amongst  the  Troops  of  the  Garrison*  News  from 
Europe,  announcing  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Some  of  the  Ind^am 
Troops  receive  an  Order  to  depart.  The  Army  quits  Egyptj^  and 
embarks  for  Suez. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  tke  Turks  made  an  attempt  to 
land  at  Gyzeh^  but  the  garrison  troops  immediately  armed  them- 
selves and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  They  reascended  the  river, 
and  landed  under  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  from  whence  they  sent 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  take  possessien  of  Mourftd  Bey's  country- 
housCj  which  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  which  we  had 
converted  into  a  hospital  for  those  infected  with  the  plague,  under 
the  protection  of  a  mihtary  guard.  A  company  of  the  8th  light 
dragoons,  which  had  arriveid  on  the  preceding  day,  pursued  them, 
gained  the  advantage  over  them,  and  reached  the  house  in  time  to 
defend  the  entrance.  The  Turkish  officer,  who  was  an  Hungarian 
renegade,  did  not  dare  to  charge  our  troops.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  occupy  the  post ;  but  that,  since  they  refused  to 
permit  him,  he  was  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
would,  therefore,  send  for  fresh  instructions,  and  wait  their  arrival 
before  he  took  any  further  steps.  These  instructions  arrived  at 
eleven  in  the  evening,  when  he  returned  and  jinned  those  Turks 
who  w«e  in  pursuit  of  the  Beys.  General  Stuatt  left  us  on  the 
28th,  and  was  followed  by  Lord  Cavan,  on  the  SOth,  both  for 
Alexandria. 

The  Grand  Vizier  being  about  to  quit  Egypt,  the  Porte  i^ 
pointed  Mohammed  Youso^  Pasha,  to  succeed  him  in  the  adminis-* . 
tration  of  the  country  in  quality  of  Viceroy.  This  person  arrived 
at  Cairo,  from  Alexandria,  in  February ;  on  which,  the  Vizier  im- 
mediately ordered  his  army  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to 'march. 
He  encamped  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo. 

He  was  extremely  anxious,  before  his  departure,  to  obtain  the 
f«storatk)n  of  forts  Ibrahim  and  Gyzeh.  Lord  Cavan  yielded 
to  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  places,  but  Would 
never  consent  to  give  up  the  second,  which  was  an  essential  point 
to  insure  the  return  of  ^  aimy  to  India,  and  which  also  contained 
^  tha  migaTines. 
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One  day,  in  the  be^nning  of  March,  whilst  the  General  was  at 
breakfast,  the  Sheilc-el-Bekir  came  to  implore  his  protection.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Cairo/  the  new  Viceroy  having  ordered 
him  to  be  arrested  and  put  to  death.  *He  was  an  old  man  of  about 
sixty,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  having  shown  too  great  an 
attachment  towards  the  French,  and  particularly  for  General 
Buonaparte.  The  conduct  of  the  Viceroy  towards  him  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Cairo^  General  Bdliard  having 
stipulated  that  no  one  should  be  annoyed  for  his  opinions  or  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  French." 

General  Ramsay  wrote  immediately  to  the  Viceroy  to  claim  the 
performance  of  this  promise,  and  to  demand  for  the  Sheik-el-Bekir 
a  free  return  to  Cairo. 

The  Viceroy  returned  an  extremely  polite  answer,  promising  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Sheik  should  not  again  be  disturbed.  £1 
Bekir  returned  to  his  abode  ^  .but  our  departure  probably  dehvered 
him  up  to  that  vengeance  from,  which  we  had  for  a  short  time 
respited  him.  This,  however^  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
affirm. 

The  plague  was  beginning  its  ravages  at  Boulac^  at  Cairo,  at 
Hehmanieh,  and  in  Middle  Egypt.  The  General,  consequently, 
adopted  the  strictest  measures  to  preserve  Gyzeh  fVom  this  con- 
tagion. All  communication  with  the  capital  was  interdicted,'  and 
the  boats,  which  either  ascended  or  descended  the  river,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  quarantine.  These  precautions  were  most  urgent,  and 
happily  effectual  j  for  Gyzeh  was,  I  believe,  almost  the  only  town 
in  Egypt,  which  remained  exempt  from  the  contagion.  The  In- 
dian army  at  Rosetta  was  attacked  by  it  and  lost  several  soldiers. 
One  of  our  surgeons  affirmed  that  this  cruel  malady  was  not  epide- 
mical, nor  even  absolutely  dangerous  in  all  cases.  He  offered  his 
services  to  attend  those  who  were  attacked  by  it,  and  even  inocu- 
culated  himself,  as  well  as  a  young  Arab  who  was  in  his  service, 
with  the  virus ;  both,  however,  fell  victims  to  their  temerity. 

The  zeal  of  our  other  surgeons  was  unbounded  ^  several  of 
them  shut  themselves  up  in  i^e  lazaretto  with  the  sufferers,  and 
were  rewarded  for  their  noble  devotion  by  the  very  small  number 
of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  disease.  An  extraordinary  fact 
and  one  worthy  of  recital  occurred  to  a  soldier  of  the  26th 
light  dragoons.  This  man,  attacked  by  the  disorder,  felt  his  end 
approaching,  and,  suffering  the  torments  of  a  raging  thirst,  said  to 
the  physicians,  *  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to  live  ;  give  me,  I 
implore  you,  a  bottle  of  port  wine  3  that  will,  perhaps,  cahn  the 
agonies  I  am  enduring !'  The  physician  consented,  and  gave  the 
bottle  tp  the  dragroon,  who  swallowed  the  whole  of  its  contents  at 
a  single  draught,  then  threw  himself  back  on  his  couch,  and  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep.  On  awaking,  he  found  himself  considerably 
better)  be  no  longer  felt  the  torture  of  thirst,  find  the  racking 
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pains  he  had  before  endured  had  subsided :  his  courage  and 
strength  increased  hourly ;  and  the  patient  speedily  saw  himself 
perfectly  restored  to  health.  From  that  time  the  doctor  admi- 
nistered port  wine  to  all  his  patienta,  and  did  not  lose  one.  It  is  re- 
markable, that^  although  we  lost  several  soldiers,  not  a  single  officer 
perished.  Can  it  be  that  they  were  indebted  to  a  better-served 
table,  for  this  exception  }   It  appears,  I  think,  extremely  probable. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  Attorney-General  at  Bengal,  arrived  at  Gyzeh 
from  India,  during  the  month  of  March.  He  returned  to  England 
by  the  same  route  we  did.  An  extraordinary  adventure  happened 
to  this  gentleman,  which  I  shall  relate ;  because  it  does  honour  to 
the  Beys,  and  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Arabs,  who  do  not  in  general 
pride  themselves  much  on  this  virtue.  When  he  left  Keneb,  where 
he  embarked  to  descend  the  Nile,  his  servant  left  behind  him,  by 
mistake,  in  the  house  which  they  had  occupied,  a  small  box,  be- 
longing to  his  master :  it  contained  several  letters  of  exchange,  a 
considerable  sum  in  gold,  and  jewels,  and  other  valuable  articles. 
The  lock  was  injured,  and  the  box  might  consequently  have  been 
opened  with  very  little  difficulty.  The  servant  did  not  dis- 
cover the  loss,  until  they  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  think 
of  returning  to  Kench.  On  his  arrival  at  Gyzeb,  however, 
Mr.  Burroughs  informed  General  Ramsay  of  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained, and  begged  him  to  interest  himself  in  his  behalf  with 
Ibrahim  Bey  and  Selim.  The  General  wrote,  and  despatched  a 
Courier  to  the  Beys,  not,  however,  without  some  fear  as  to  his  safe 
arrival,  from  the  troubled  state  of  the  country.  But,  before  his 
letter  could  possibly  have  reached  its  destination,  the  Sheik  of 
Keneh,  in  whose  hands  the  casket  had  been  placed,  apprised  Ibra- 
him of  it,  who  immediately  ordered  a  son  of  one  of  the  Bedouin 
Chiefs  to  carry  it  to  Cairo,  by  way  of  the  desert,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Turks,  and  to  deliver  it  from  him  to  General  Ilamsay,  to  whom 
he  also  wrote  to  express  the  great  pleasure  he  experienced  at  having 
it  in  his  power  to  evince,  in  the  smallest  degree,  his  gratitude  for 
the  many  kindnesses  with  which  he  had  loaded  him.  I  received  this 
casket  by  order  of  the  General,  and,  although  it  was  open,  and  the 
•  lid  only  secured  by  cords,  I  nevertheless  found,  according  to  the 
inventory  left  with  me  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  that  nothing  was  missing. 
The  Arab  demanded  a  receipt,  stating  that  the  casket  was  un- 
touched, and  an  answer  to  Ibrahim  Bey*s  letter.  The  General  gave 
him  both,  and  offered  him  a  reward,  in  the  name  of  the  owner. 
This,  however,  the  Arab  refused,  Ibrahim  having,  he  said,  ex- 
pressly forbidden  him  to  accept  any. 

Mr.  Hamilton  returned  from  his  expedition  into  Upper  Egypt 
towards  the  middle  of  April.  He  had  every  where  met  with  the 
kindest  reception,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  Beys,  who  had 
given  strict  orders  to  this  effect,  and  had  secured  to  him  every 
possible  facility.    He  informed  v^  that  the  pla^c  h&d  made  grca^ 
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ftLVSges  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Said,  and  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  precaations  to  pre- 
vent his  people  from  communicating  with  the  inhabitants ;  but  &at« 
happllfi  during  the  whole  of  his  joume]r>  not  a  single  own  of  his 
party  had  been  attacked  by  the  disorder. 

About  this  time,  a  young  man,  habited  as  a  Turk,  but  calling 
himself  a  native  of  Guernsey,  arrived  at  our  garrison.  He  spoke 
both  French  and  English  extremely  well,  and  related  to  us  his  his- 
tory j  according  to  which,  be  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks, 
and  compelled  to  enter  thenr  service.  He  added,  that  be  had  escaped 
from  their  hands,  and  had  come  to  claim  his  rights  as  an  English- 
man, desiring  to  engage  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  18th  regi* 
ment.  The  interesting  countenance  of  this  youth  pleaded  so  forci- 
bly in  bis  bebalf,  that  he  was  admitted.  The  new-comer  made, 
however,  such  good  use  of  his  time,  that  he  succeeded,  in  a  very 
few  days,  in  seducing  a  great  number  of  sokhers,  who  went  over 
to  the  Turks.  The  desertion,  indeed,  became  so  alarming  that  the 
General  sent  me  to  make  complaints  on  this  suljject  to  the  Viceroy. 
I  did  not  doubt  that  the  fu^Uves  had  arrived  at  Cairo,  and  took 
with  me  two  dragoons  to  arrest  them.  On  the  road,  I  learnt  that 
several  had  been  seen  to  enter  the  citadel.  They  wished  to  form  a 
body  at  Cairo,  disciplined  according  to  the  European  mode,  and  it 
was  with  our  people  that  they  proposed,  to  organise  it  I  said  to 
^e  Viceroy,  that  I  bad  come  to  claim  some  soldiers  who  bad  de*- 
serted  their  standard  j  that  the  General  knew  they  were  at  Cairo  j 
that  he  had  even  learnt  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  He 
replied,  that  he' was  totally  ignorant  of  it^  but  that,  if  it  were 
really  the  case,  he  would  engage  his  word  to  send  them  back  to 
Gyzeh. 

On  my  return  home,  I  perceived,  near  Fort  Ibrahim,  in  the  midst 
6f  a  detachment  of  Turkish  troops,  two  men  disguised,  whom  I 
recognised  as  soldiers  belonging  to  the  18th  regiment.  I  conti- 
nued my  route  without  appearing  to  remark  them.  On  my  arri- 
val at  Gyzeh,  however,  I  informed  General  Ramsay  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  told  him  that  I  had  not  a  sufficient  force  with  me  to 
hrrest  the  deserters,  and  that,  tfae  Viceroy  having,  besides,  promised 
to  send  them  back,  I  had  thought  it  advisable  to  await  bis  determi* 
nation. 

During  the  night  of  the  24th,  nine  other  soldiers  deserted,  carry- 
ing with  them  their  arms,  and  accompanied  by  the  young  native  of 
Guernsey.  A  dragoon  followed  their  example,  taking  with  him  his 
burse.  We  then  discovered  that  we  had  been  duped,  and  that  our 
Englishman  was  nothing  more  than  the  agent  of  the  Viceroy. 

The  General,  being  much  irritated  at  this  conduct,  sent  me  again 
to  Cairo,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  with  a  positive  order  to  claim  the 
deserters,  and  to  notify  that,  if  in  the  space  of  three  hours  they  were 
not  given  up,  all  communicatfon  between  Caho  and  Gyzeh  must 
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cease.  I  t<iok  with  m%  twelve  dragoons/  to  arrest  sueh  of  the  fogi- 
tivtts  as  I  might  overtake  on  the  roa4>  and  to  escort  back  those  who 
should  be  delivered  up  to  me.  Arrived  near  Cairo,  we  spurred  our 
horses,  and  entered  the  court  of  the  palace  at  full  gallop,  whpre 
my  little  troop  ranged  itself  in  order  of  battle.  This  bold  bearii^ 
seemed  to  intimidate  the  Turks,  who,  on  their  side,  advanced  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  and  of  infantry. 

I  entered  the  Viceroy's  palace,  explained  to  him  the  motive  of 
my  visit,  and,  with  my  watch  in  my  hand,  granted  him  three  hours, 
within  which  space  of  time  all  the  deserters  were  to  be  given  up 
to  me. 

.  I  had  scarcely  concluded  my  conference,  when  one  of  my  dragoons 
requested  permission  to  speak  with  me,  and  informed  me  that  the 
Serjeant  who  commanded  them  had  just  seized,  from  a  Turkish 
soldier,  a  musket  belonging  to  the  18th  regiment.  I  gave  orders 
for  its  retention,  and  communicated  this  circumstance  to  the 
Viceroy,  who  then  wished  to  persuade  me  that  they  had  arrested 
one  of  the  deserters,  and  that  he  was  then  in  the  palace.  I  re- 
quested to  see  him,  and,  on  questioning  him,  learnt  that  be  had 
been  seduced  by  a  man  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  Viceroy, 
and  speaking  English,  from  which  circumstances  I  judged  that  the 
person  indicated  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  dragoman,  for- 
merly attached  to  the  service  of  Lord  Keith.  I  then  begged  the 
Viceroy,  who  denied  any  knowledge  or  participation  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, to  have  the  culprit  sought  for.  My  deserter  recognised 
liim  immediately,  and  I  insisted,  more  peremptorily  than  ever,  on 
the  others  being  delivered  up  to  me.  At  length,  by  dint  of  menaces, 
I  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  Viceroy  to  give  up  nine,  with  a 
promise  to  send  the  remainder  on  the  following  morning  -,  a  pro- 
mise which  he  ftdthfuUy  kept  3  but  all  our  endeavours  to  seize  the 
English  traitor  were  unsuccessful. 

These  poor  wretches  were,  on  their  arrival,  brought  before  a 
council  of  war,  and  all  condemned  to  death :  clemency,  however, 
prevailed,  and  two  only  were  executed  -,  the  others  obtained  pardon. 

Such  were  the  events  which  were  passing  amongst  us,  when  the 
peace  concluded  at  Amiens,  between  the  warlike  Powers,  put  an 
end  to  our  stay  in  Egypt.  The  Indian  army  received  orders  to 
return  to  Calcutta,  with  the  exception  of  the  lOCh,  61st,  and  80th 
regiments  >  which,  to  their  great  regret,  were  recalled  to  Europe. 
The  troops  were  at  liberty  individuidly  to  offer  their  services  fbr 
India )  and  about  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  men  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission. 

On  the  lOth  of  May  the  army  concentrated  itself  at  Gyzeh; 
where  preparations  had  been  made  for  its  reception,  as  well  as  for 
its  crossing  the  desert  to  Suez,  wh^re  ilie  fleet  awaited  it. 
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Ab  I  had  almost  the  sole  charge  of  these  arrangements^  I  took 
care  to  establish  two  depdts  of  provisions  and  water ;  the  one  at 
fiirket-el-Hadj],  at  the  entrance  of  the  desert,  and  the  other  about 
ha}f  way  on  the  route.  The  distance  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  about 
twenty-three  leagues ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  drop  of  water  to  be 
met  with  on  the  whole  of  the  road  from  Birket-el-Hadji  to  that 
post. 

The  army  passed  through  Boulac  before  entering  the  desert^  and 
made  the  journey  in  detachments. 

General  Baird  left  with  the  last.  We  separated  from  him  with  very 
great  regret.  This  worthy  chief  had  always  distinguished  himself 
by  the  lively  interest  which  he  took  in  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand, and  by  his  solicitude  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiery.  Severe, 
but  strictly  just,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  he  was  equally  loved 
and  respected  by  all  his  subordinates. 

Gyzeh  was  completely  evacuated  on  the  ^Ist,  which  plunged  the 
inhabitants  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  town  appeared  quite 
deserted ;  for,  such  was  the  dread  inspired  by  the  Turks,  that  they 
almost  invariably  concealed  themselves  on  their  approach. 

The  army  repaired  to  Suez,  and  embarked  for  India  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  of  June,  with  the  exception  of  a  detachment  of  sepoys, 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  which  had  been  attacked  by  the  plague. 
This  detachment  sailed  about  the  end  of  July. 

Before  quitting  Gyzeh,  General  Ramsay  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Viceroy.  Until  then  he  had  always  avoided  seeing  him,  feeling,  from 
many  circumstances  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  nothing  but 
dislike  and  contempt  for  his  character.  The  General  was  old,  and 
consequently  rather  timid  on  horseback  j  Mohammed  Yousouf, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  saw  him  take  some  precaution  in  dismounting, 
indulged  in  a  little  ridicule  on  the  occasion,  and  exclaimed  to  his 
interpreter,  from  whom  I  afterwards  learnt  it,  '  Is  it  this  timid  old 
man,  then,  who  has  sometimes  endeavoured  to  intimidate  me  }  He 
may  congratulate  himself  that  I  was  not  sooner  acquainted  with 
him  5  I  should  then  have  acted  with  him  more  at  my  ease,  and  have 
made  a  more  advantageous  bargain.*  But  the  Viceroy  was  mis- 
taken i  the  General's  firmness  was  equal  to  his  bravery;  and  neither 
ridicule  nor  menaces  could  have  made  him  deviate,  for  a  moment, 
from  the  right  path.  This  worthy  officer  had  gained  his  rank  at 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  amongst  many  other  anecdotes  of  him, 
related  in  the  army,  was  that  of  his  memorable  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Lincelles  in  1/94,  where,  at  the  head  of  the  40th 
regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line,  he  repulsed  a  force  triple  in 
numbers  to  his  own,  giving  proof,  on  the  field  of  battle,  of  equa| 
Intrepidity  and  preser.ce  of  mind. 
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Chaptsb  XIX. 

Departure  of  the  Author  from  Boulacfor  Alexandria — Description 
of  this  Town  and  its  Environs — Misunderstanding  between  the 
English  and  the  Turks — The  latter  are  driven  out  of  the  Town — 
Symptoms  of  Plague  in  the  Army — Arrival  of  Despatches  from 
England,  which  is  followed  by  the  Expedition  of  one  of  the  Com' 
mander'in-Chiefs  Aides-de-camp  to  Cairo — Some  Remarks  on  the 
Mamelukes,  after  their  departure  from  Gyzeh — Reflections  on  the 
actual  State  of  Egypt,  and  the  Pasha  who  governs  it — The 
Author  quits  the  Army,  and  returns  to  England, 

I  QUITTED  Boulac  OR  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May^  and  em- 
barked on  the  Nile^  ^trith  four  of  my  companions^  who  had  obtained 
leave  from  General  Balrd  to  return  to  Europe.  The  period  of  my 
service  on  the  staff  of  the  Indian  army  having  expired,  I  only 
thought  of  returning  to  Alexandria,  where  my  regiment  was  en- 
camped, and  on  the  point  of  leaving  Egypt  for  Gibraltar.  We 
descended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Kahmanieh,  where  we  landed  on  the 
28th  ',  from  thence  we  continued  our  journey  to  Alexandria,  by  way 
of  Damanhour. 

Major  Moore,  who  was  second  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  was 
stationed  here,  and  lent  us  both  horses  and  camels.  We  reached 
Damanhour  on  the  22d,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  received 
by  the  officers  of  the  26th  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  The 
plague  had  unfortunately  commenced  its  ravages  here,  and  orders 
bad  just  been  given  for  the  encampment  of  the  troops  without  the 
town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  we  continued  our  route  towards 
Alexandria,  where  we  arrived  the  following  day,  at  noon.  During 
the  greater  part  of  our  march,  our  course  had  been  along  the  bank 
of  an  old  canal,  (now  dry,)  which  formerly  conducted  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  from  Rahmanieh  to  Alexandria,  and  we  crossed,  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  the  intrenchment  made  by  the  English  army,  alter 
the  battle  of  the  21st  of  March.  This  intrenchment  had  been  made 
to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  reaching  Alexan- 
dria, then  occupied  by  a  French  garrison.  This  canal  has  since 
been  reconstructed,  by  the  Viceroy,  Mohammed-Aly,  under  the 
direction  of  French  engineers  -,  an  immense  work,  which  has  cost 
the  Pasha  enormous  sums,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  great 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  since  it  has  re-established  a 
certain  communication  between  this  town  and  the  Nile. 

The  English  garrison,  which  occupied  Alexandria  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  troops,  felt  in  their  turn  the  consequences 
of  the  measure  they  had  adopted  for  preventing  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  from  reaching  Alexandria.  The  cisterns  of  the  town  were  no 
longer  supplied  from  it ;  the  water  furnished  by  the  wells  was 
brackish^  and  that  which  was  brought  from  Rosetta  in  boats,  was 
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the  only  kind  of  vhich  they  could  make  use.  The  delightful  gar- 
dens which  were  formerly  the  ornament  of  Alexandria^  being  no 
longer  fertilised  by  the  mud  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  canal, 
had  become  almost  as  barren  as  the  desert  which  borders  them. 

Founded  by  the  Macedonian  Conqueror,  who,  sensible  of  all  the 
advantages  of  its  position,  conceived  the  hope  of  its  becoming  one 
day  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  the  town  of 
Alexandria  is  seated  on  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of  land  between  the 
sea  and  the  Lake  Mareotis,  with  which  it  conununicates  by  means  of 
Cleopatra's  canal,  which  at  once  furnishes  it  with  the  water  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  facilitates  its  commerce 
Vnih  the  interior.  But  this  town,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and 
which,  under  the  brilliant  court  of  the  Lagides,  enjoyed,  during 
three  centuries,  a  continually  flourishing  state  of  prosperity,  is  now 
only  the  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Its  unpaved  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked;  its  houses  low  and  unwholesome;  its  public  edifices  poor 
and  in  bad  taste  -,  and,  after  having,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
contained  a  population  of  300,000  free  men,  and  more  than  double 
that  number  of  women  and  slaves,  it  now  does  not  count  more 
than  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants. 

Alexandria  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town  ;  the  first  of 
which  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  second.  It  is  partly  en- 
circled by  walls  of  Arab  archit^ture,  flanked  with  towers.  Their 
circumference  is  calculated  at  two  leagues  ;  but  the  space  which 
they  enclose  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  ancient  town  of 
the  Ptolomies,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  scattered  over  a  surface 
three  times  as  considerable.  The  foot  of  the  traveller  encounters  at 
every  step  the  remains  of  monuments  and  foundations,  actually 
level  with,  the  soil :  every  thing  presents  to  the  view  traces  of  the 
most  frightful  desolation ;  and,  in  those  burning  sands  formerly 
covered  with  so  many  edifices,  nothing  is  now  seen  but  a  few 
straggling  date  trees,  or  some  isolated  oolmnn8,the  silent  evidences 
of  a  splendour  which  no  longer  exists. 

Amongst  those  ancient  remains  which  more  particularly  attract 
the  attention  is  Pompey's  Pillar,  considered  by  several  travellers  to 
be  the  most  perfect  architectural  column  which  exists  of  its  kind, 
and  the  height  of  which  is  about  115  feet.  Next  to  this  may  be 
ranked  the  two  obelisks,  vulgarly  called  Cleopatra's  Needles  j  one  of 
which  is  still  standing,  and  the  other  overthrown.  Although  more 
than  fifty  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  formed  out  of  a  solid  block  of  granite.  It  is 
ooojectured  that  they  formerly  ornamented  the  entrance  to  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolomies,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  very  near  this 
spot. 

Edifices  of  another  description,  but  not  less  wonderful,  equally 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller  3  these  are  the  Catacombs,  or 
grottos,  eut  in  the  rock,  which. have  served  for  the  interment  of 
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whole  generations.  They  cranmenee  at  the  extremity  of  the  old 
town^  and  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  eocMt*  As  to 
the  celebrated  Pharos^  placed  by  the  ancients  amongst  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  it  is  now  a  castle  called  FhariUon,  which  serves  as  a 
directing  guide  to  vessels  entering  the  port. 

The  slip  of  land  on  which  Alexandria  is  bnilt  is  nearly  a  league 
in  length.  On  each  of  the  two  shores  of  this  point  is  a  port.  That 
of  the  western  side^  or  the  old  port,  was  not  frequented  by  the 
Europeans  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  £gypt.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  narrow  and  difficult  5  but,  once  cleared,  the  bason  is  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  ships,  and  the  point  called  the  Fig  Tree^ 
shelters  them,  by  its  position,  both  from  the  north  and  north-west 
winds.  The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  had  formerly  on  these  shores 
pleasure-houses  and  delicious  gardens,  which  they  made  very  pro* 
ductive  by  the  manure  deposited  by  the  canal  and  cisterns  of  the 
town,  lliis  point  of  land  is  still  famous  for  the  hunting  of  birds  of 
passage,  which  come  here  in  great  numbers,  particularly  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  when  they  quit  the  coasts  of  Europe  in 
search  of  warmer  climates.  An  historical  recollection  is  attached 
to  this  spot :  it  is  said  to  be  here  that  Mark  Antony,  flying  before 
the  conqueror  Octavius,  came  to  demand  protection  from  Cleopatra^ 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  :  it  is  in  the  celebrated  tower  which  is 
situated  on  this  bank,  that  the  Old  Triumvir  killed  himself  to  escape 
the  chairs  of  the  conqueror. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  east  and  new  port,  which  is  ex- 
pose<^fto  the  east  and  north  winds,  and  rendered  rather  dangerous 
by  the  numerous  shoals  which  stirround  it.  It  is  defended  by  the 
forta  of  the  great  and  little  Pharos.  During  my  stay  at  Alexandria^ 
this  port  was  filled  with  merchant  ships  of  all  nations,  but  princi-> 
pally  Turkish,  Austrian,  and  Ragusian :  the  Old  Port,  on  the  con« 
trary,  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Turkish  and  English 
ships  of  war,  as  well  as  by  our  transports. 

The  population  of  Alexandria,  like  that  of  Cairo,  is  a  mixture  of 
Arabs,  Turks,  Kopts,  Jews,  and  a  few  European  merchants,  who 
carry  on  a  very  lucrative  commerce  here. 

A  continual  communication  is  kept  up  with  Roietta.  A  great 
number  of  boats  arrive  here  every  day,  laden  with  the  produc- 
tions of  Egypt,  which  are  immediately  transferred  over  to  the  mer« 
chant  ships  Uiat  frequent  this  port. 

The  environs  of  Alexandria,  at  the  time  of  my  stay  there,  were 
infested  by  numerous  tribes  of  Bedouins,  the  vicinity  to  whom  is 
always  attended  with  some  danger.  We  were  twice  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  hostile  measures,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  order  j 
but,  happily^  threats  alone  sufficed  to  intimidate  them. 

These  environs  are  rich  in  vestiges  of  former  times.  The  principal 
ob^cts  worthy  of  notice  Me  the  ruins  of  Canoptis,  and  the  remains 
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of  Cleopatra's  Baths^  now  almost  entirely  immersed  in  water.  Mag- 
nificent columns  lie  buried  under  the  waves,  which  seem  almost  to 
luxuriate  in  rolling  over  these  noble  wrecks  of  ancient  splendour. 

A  great  quantity  of  old  medals  and  engraved  stones  are  also  found 
buried  in  the  soil,  with  which  the  Inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  which  they  frexjuently  endeavour  to  render  still  more  lu- 
crative, by  the  sale  of  counterfeits,  more  or  less  perfect,  by  means 
of  which  they  impose  on  the  credulity  or  ignorance  of  strangers. 

The  Proteus  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  cameleon,  so  curious 
from  the  astonishing  quality  with  which  it  is  gifted,  of  taking  the 
colour  of  whatever  object  it  approaches,  abounds  in  the  sands  of 
Alexandria.  The  desert  is  also  filled  with  jerboas,  or  Pharoah's 
rats.  The  jerboa  is  a  small  and  extremely  pretty  animal,  whose 
black  eyes  possess  a  most  astonishing  degree  of  brilliancy.  Ita 
long  and  bare  tail,  terminating  in  a  black  and  white  tuft,  its  deep 
grey  skin,  its  round  head  and  ears  edged  with  white,  and  above 
all,  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  front  paws  in  comparison  with 
the  hinder  ones,  (a  disproportion  which  obliges  the  animal  to  move 
by  jumps  and  leaps,)  distinguish  it  from  every  other  of  its  species. 

Since  our  arrival  at  Alexandria,  the  army  had  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted state  of  perfect  health,  when  symptoms  of  the  plague  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  town,  and  spread  the  greatest  alarm  through- 
out our  ranks.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  us 
from  this  frightful  malady.  The  regiments  of  the  line  were  ordered 
to  encamp  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  to  refrain  from 
all  unnecessary  communication  with  the  inhabitants  ;  the  ctfNdry, 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damanhour,  where  the  contagion 
raged  with  the  greatest  violence,  received  orders  to  quit  the  in- 
fectious spot,  and  to  encamp  near  the  sea  :  strict  injunctions  were 
given  to  the  soldiers  to  preserve  from  their  effects  only  that  which 
was  absolutely  requisite,  and  to  bathe  themselves  twice  a  day  in  the 
lake  Mareotis.  These  precautions  arrested  the  progress  of  the  evil, 
but  did  not  entirely  prevent  it,  as  several  soldiers  of  the  10th  of 
the  line,  to  which  I  also  belonged,  fell  victims  to  it. 

This  critical  moment  had  at  length  passed,  when  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Lord  Cavan,  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Amiens,  and  judging  that  the 
English  would  not  remain  much  longer  in  Egypt,  permitted  the 
I'urks  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the  fortresses,  only  reserving 
to  himself  that  of  Caff'arelli,  which  commanded  the  town  and  Fort 
Triangular,  situated  to  the  west  of  Alexandria.  At  the  same  time 
a  Turkish  vessel  of  eighty  guns,  and  some  frigates,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Capitana  Bey,  came  and  anchored  in  the  Old  Port. 

Still  no  orders  for  our  departure  arrived,  and  we  were  now  in  the 
middle  of  June.  The  Osmanlies  began  to  feel  impatient,  and  the 
misunderstanding  became  at  last  so  greats  that  the  General  thought 
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it  necessary  to  adopt  some  precautionary  measures.  He  recalled 
the  LOth  regiment,  who  now  encamped  in  the  town,  to  restrain 
this  turbulent  soldiery^  and^  should  the  occasion  require  it^  to 
repress  their  insolence. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  our  sentinels  were  killed,  and  others  in- 
sulted at  their  posts,  on  which  the  10th  took  up  arms  3  but  the 
aggtessors  bid  themselves^  and  we  were  unable  to  secure  them. 

Lord  Cavan  then  sent  to  Churchid  Aga,  who  commanded  the 
Turkish  troops  to  signify  to  him,  that,  if  he  did  not  punish  the 
culprits,  he  would  expel  all  the  Osmanlies  from  the  place.  The 
Aga,  intimidated,  promised  satisfaction ;  two  Turks  were  in  &ct 
arrested,  ordered  to  be  strangled,  and  executed  on  the  spot.  They 
were  two  green-turbaned  janissaries,  a  head-dress  which,  as  it  is 
wdl  known,  is  the  exclusive  distinction  of  those  Musulmans  who 
have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  visited  the  tomb  of 
the  Prophet,  or  who  belong  to  the  family  of  Ali. 

Their  execution,  looked  on  as  impious,  became  the  signal  for  a 
revolt  among  the  Osmanlies,  who  considered  themselves  insulted  by 
the  pun^ghment  of  true  believers  immolated  to  the  manes  of  a  few 
vile  Christians,  and  for  which  they  swore  to  be  revenged.  These 
exasperated  men,  indeed,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  me  and  such  of 
my  comrades  as  had  been  present  with  me  at  this  military  execu- 
tion, for  which  we  were  quite  unprovided,  and  had  only  just  time 
to  save  ourselves  by  a  hasty  flight  to  our  regiments,  who  imme- 
diately took  up  arms.  The  order  for  chasing  the  Turks  out  of  the 
town  was  then  given,  and  executed  on  the  moment  3  but  we  lost, 
on  this  occasion,  two  more  of  our  soldiers,  who  were  assassinated  by 
the  infuriated  Turks.  Once  expelled,  they  did  not  again  obtain 
permission  to  return  to  the  town  ^  we,  therefore,  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  it. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  a  council  of  war,  of  which  I  was  ap- 
pointed Judge,  was  ordered  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
sentence  on  the  captain  of  a  Turkish  vessel,  which,  having  enftred 
the  old  port  with  the  plague  on  board,  had  made  no  announcement 
of  it.  Several  dead  bodies,  which  this  officer  had  had  throwa  into 
the  water  since  his  arrival,  were  found  on  the  coast ;  and,  the  crime 
being  fiilly  proved,  the  captain  was  condemned  to  be  publicly 
flogged  in  the  market,  or  bazaar,  of  the  town.  This  miserable 
wretch  only  escaped  the  pain  of  death,  which  he  had  justly  incurred, 
because,  by  a  happy  chance,  not  a  single  inhabitant  lost  his  life 
from  his  shameful  conduct. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  Lord  Cavan  received  despatches  from 
England,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  send  one  of  his  Aides-de- 
camp to  Cairo.    New  plans  of  conciliation  were  proposed  in  the 
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hffBXT  of  the  Beys ;    but  it  was  too  late  :   the  Viceroy  would  listen 
to  nothing. 

The  Mao^elukes^  attacked  by  the  Turks,  had  driven  them  back, 
with  great  loss,  as  far  as  Gyzeh.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Beys 
learned  that  the  English  were  again  endeavouring  to  open  fresh 
negociations  in  their  favour;  they  retired,  signifying  to  the  Osmanlies, 
that,  whilst  there  was  any  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  they 
would  commit  no  more  hostilities.  When,  however,  they  found  that 
all  negociation  had  ceased,  they  returned  again  to  the  attack. 

Sometimes  conquerors,  sometimes  %  vanquished,  and  utterly  dts* 
abled  from  repairing  the  losses  they  sustained,  these  brave  men  at 
length  fbund  themselves  obliged  to  give  way  before  forces  con- 
stantly renewed,  and  each  day  becoming  more  numerous,  and  to 
retire  to  Upper  £g)'pt,  fh>m  whence  the  small  number  of  those  who 
escaped  the  sword  took  refuge  in  Nubia ;  where  they  continue  to 
wander  to  this  day,  objects  of  the  pity,  rather  than  the  fear,  of  their 
ferocious  enemies.  My  poor  friend  Sdim,  whom  I  sincerely  re- 
gretted, was  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  fell. 

The  orders  for  our  departure,  which  we  were  in  daily  expectation 
of  receiving,  did  not  arrive  sufficiently  early  for  my  wishes  j  and,  as 
my  affairs  required  my  presence  in  England,  I  resolved  to  ask  leave 
to  precede  the  army  in  my  return,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain. 

I  was  then  going  to  quit  for  ever  the  classic  land  of  "Egypt,  so 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  now  so  fallen.  I  lefl 
under  the  yoke  of  barbarians,  the  soil  which  the  recollections  of 
former  times  have  rendered  so  illustrious  -,  whose  monuments,  the 
imperishable  evidences  of  its  glory,  delight  and  astonish  the  traveller 
after  a  duration  of  forty  centuries,  and  will  continue  to  strike  suc- 
ceeding generations  with  equal  wonder  and  admiration.  Involun- 
tarily occupied  with  melancholy  reflections  on  the  decay  of  human 
grandeur,  to  which  the  surrounding  objects  gave  rise,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  myself*,  if  our  old  Europe,  so  proud  of  its 
civilisation,  was  one  day  destined  to  offer  a  sad  and  new  example 
of  those  political  revolutions  which  shake  empires  and  nations 
even  to  their  very  foundations,  and  efface  them  from  the  book  of 
life,  to  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  a  vain  and  empty  name.  I 
asked  myself  if  a  time  would  come,  in  which,  on  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  so  many  flourishing  cities,  the  travelhsr,  astonished  to  meet 
with  nothing  but  ruins,  would  seek  in  vain  to  recognise  them  ;  if 
the  same  eye,  afflicted  by  the  melancholy  sight  of  barren  wastes, 
where  formerly  were  seated  Memphis  and  Palmyra,  would  no  longer 
meft,  under  other  latitudes,  but  with  similar  remains  of  a  similar 
grandeur. 
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On  the  eve  of  quitting  Egypt  for  ever,  where  I  had  now  passed 
.fifteen  months,  I  experienced  deep  regret,  not  at  leaving  it,  but  at 
the  idea  of  abandoning  it  to  the  government  of  a  people  so  little 
calculated  to  raise  it  from  its  fallen  state,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
rank  it  ought  to  hold  amongst  nations. 

In  a  country,  where  the  sword  constitutes  the  only  form  of 
government,  where  the  will  of  a  single  man  disposes  of  the  fate  of 
all  the  others,  where  the  wants  and  complaints  of  thei  subjects 
remain  unredressed/-«in  such  a  country  industry  must  necessarily 
disappear,  and  civilisation  cease  to  make  any  progress.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Nile  are  every  year  covered  with 
•  the  richest  harvests:  those  who  have  cultivated  them  derive  no 
profit  from  these  gifts  of  the  earth  -,  greedy  collectors  take  posses- 
.  slon  of  them  all  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  who  is  by  birth  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  which  be  uses  according  to  his  will. 

To  support,  for  any  length  of  time,  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  greatly  the  despot  must  be  interested  in  keep- 
ing the  people  in  ignorance,  which  is  his  only  security  for  tbeir 
.submission.  If  one  idea  of  justice,  or  right  of  property,  should 
come  to  enlighten  them  ^  if  the  laborious  fellah  who  sows,  should 
also  determine  to  reap,  and  where  he  to  become  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  legal  rights,  from  that  moment  the  master  would  no 
longer  be  enabled  to  seize  on  those  sources  which  swell  his  riches, 
and  the  reign  of  the  despot  would  be  at  an  end. 

It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  assign  a  period  at  which  such  a  change 
in  the  morals  of  a  people,  whom  a  long  state  of  slavery  has  rendered 
almost  insensible  to  their  yoke,  is  likely  to  take  place ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  impossible  occurrence,  and  many  other  causes  may 
contribute  to  effect  it.  What  a  spontaneous,  sudden,  and  unfore- 
seen movement  has  done  in  the  fields  of  Greece,  a  similar  impulse 
may  accomplish  in  the  plains  of  the  Nile  5  and  who  can  say  where 
the  ruin  which  seems  to  threaten  the  empire  of  the  Crescent  may  end  ? 

Whatever  may  happen,  the  £gypt  of  the  present  day  is  no  longer 
the  same  as  that  of  which  the  melancholy  aspeet,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  has  so  often  distressed  my  sight.  It  is  not 
that  the  form  of  its  Government  has  changed ;  the  scimitar  is  still 
the  only  code  by  which  it  is  ruled  $  but,  at  least,  it  is  no  longer  in 
,  sanguinary  bands,  and,  if  it  is  again  unsheathed,  it  will  only  be  to 
strike  guilty  heads. 

God  forbid,  however,  ^at  I  should  brand  with  this  name  the  un- 
happy Greeks,  who  have  fallen  the  victims  of  Egyptian  policy; 
subservient  to  the  policy  of  the  Divan,  I  speak  here  only  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Pasha,  in  the  domestic  exercise  of  his  power.  But, 
if  the  country  is  still  destitute  of  institutions^  the  exalted  views  of 
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the  man  who  governs  it  in  a  great  measure  make  up  for  this  defi- 
ciency, and  bis  administration  will  be  found,  on  an  impartial  view,  to 
merit  great  praise.  A  regular  and  well-disciplined  army  raised, 
a  navy  created,  public  establishments  founded*  manufactures  estab- 
lished, Cleopatra*s  canal  rebuilt,  a  commercial  intercourse  entered 
into  with  all  nations,  protection  granted  to  European  travellers,  the 
limits  of  the  territory  extended  beyond  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude : 
all  these  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  Egypt,  by  the  present 
Viceroy,  and  give  him  a  just  title  to  celebrity  and  honour. 

European  philanthropists  may  call  him  barbarous  and  impious, 
for  taking  up  arms  against  Christian  Greece,  which  aspires  to 
independence ;  but  they  do  not  consider,  that,  in  his  double  character 
of  Musulman  and  Turk,  the  war  which  Mohammed-Aly  wages 
against  the  Greeks,  who  have  revolted  against  Islamism  and  the 
Porte,  may  appear  doubly  sacred  in  his  eyes,  even  supposing  that 
he  is  not  compelled  by  his  political  situation  to  adopt  this  course. 

Humanity  must,  no  doubt,  grieve  for  the  eflFusion  of  noble  blood, 
which  at  this  moment  inundates  the  soil  of  Greece.  The  recollec- 
tions attached  to  this  land  of  genius,  the  noble  cause  which  she 
defends,  every  thing  combines  to  insure  her  our  sympathy  5  but  the 
commiseration  which  she  excites  ought  not,  therefore,  to  prejudice, 
and  make  us  blind  to  the  merits  of  their  enemies. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September,  a  iavourable  occasion  present- 
ing itself  for  my  sailing,  I  at  length  embarked  for  England,  where 
I  arrived  in  perfect  safety,  havivg  touched  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar 
on  my  passage. 

The   Retrospect. 

As  in  those,  climes,  where,  on  the  mountain's  steep. 

Girt  with  its  garments  of  eternal  snow. 

You  may  behold  the  sun-lit  vales  below. 
That  in  their  rich  and  smiling  beauty  sleep, — 
So  do  the  early  scenes  of  other  years 

Rise  vividly  before  us — and  it  seems 

But  yesterday  since  those  bright  noon-day  dreams 
Beguiled  us  with  their  many  hopes  and  fears  :  ' 

We  wonder  if  that  other  stage  of  life. 
Which  in  immeasurable  distance  lay. 
Hath  been  attain*d  already — day  by  day 

Sweeps  onward  thus,  until  the  busy  strife 
Of  man's  existence  all  ingulph'd  shall  be 
In  the  dark  ocean  of  eternity. 
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Isabel  de  Mendez* 

A  8H0BT  distance  from  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Colombia^  I 
remember  to  have  seen,  some  three  or  four  years  ago^  a  romantic 
little  cottage^  which  displayed  a  portion  of  its  thatched  iront  through 
the  stately  trees  that  adorned  the  paradisiacal  spot  whereon  it  stood, 
and  which  was  then  occupied  by  an  elderly  couple  of  the  name  of 
Mendez,  whose  native  village  is  a  good  hours  ride  from  Toledo,  in 
Spain.  A  desire  to  accumulate  riches  drew  this  once  joyous  pair 
from  the  enviable  luxury  of  a  rural  life,  and  the  halcyon  days  of 
blissful  enjoyment,  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  New  World. 

When  these  worthy  folks  embarked  for  the  scene  of  imagined 
inrealth  and  happiness,  they  were  accompanied  by  their  accomplished 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Isabel,  whose  sylph-like  form  and  fascinating, 
yet  artless,  manners,  rendered  her  an  object  of  universal  adoration. 
Her  dark  expressive  eyes  were  of  unequalled  beauty  3  and  tresses  of 
the  most  luxuriant  auburn  hung  in  playful  ringlets  about  her  ele- 
gantly shaped  neck;  and  her  cheeks  were  of  '  a  celestial  rosy  red, 
love*s  proper  hue.' 

There  went  passenger  in  the  same  vessel  a  young  ensign,  by 
name  Diego  Ru^z,  who  was  proceeding  with  his  regiment  to  re- 
duce to  obedience  the  revolted  colonists  of  Spanish  India.  The  youth- 
ful Diego  was  struck  with  amazement  when  he  beheld  the  tran- 
scendant  beauties  of  the  charming  Isabel ;  but,  when  he  listened  to 
the  silvery  tones  of  her  enchanting  voice,  and  dwelt,  with  raptures, 
on  the  bewitching  sweetness  of  her  guileless  deportment,  his  young 
heart  felt  a  pang  it  had  never  known  till  then.  He  unhesitatingly 
professed  himself  the  sincere  admirer  of  the  Mr  Isabel,  and  soli- 
cited the  honour  of  her  hand,  to  which  her  kind  parents  readily  as- 
sented, after  mature  deliberation,  and  not  without  the  consent  of  the 
generous  Isabel  herself,  whose  affections  he  had  won  by  his  manly 
comport. 

About  one  month  subsequent  to  this  interesting  moment,  the 
vessel  reached  her  destination  j  and  Don  Francisco  Villareal,  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison,  and  uncle  to  the  youthful  lover,  came  on 
board  to  welcome  his  nephew  to  New  Spain,  who  embraced  his  re- 
lative, and  introduced  him  to  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 

The  worthy  commandant  received  his  intended  niece  with  the 
warmth  and  affection  of  a  parent,  and  expressed  himself  in  the  hand- 
somest terras,  delighted  with  the  lovely  girl,  but  strongly  urged  a 
postponement  of  the  happy  nuptials,  until  Diego  had  attained  a 
higher  rank  in  his  honourable  profession,  which  he  was  apprehensive 
the  weighty  cares  of  conjugal  felicity  might,  in  one  so  young,  tend 
to  retard ;  and  which  the  worthy  commandant  was  at  much  pains 
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to  explaio.  Isabel  saw  the  cruel  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  dic- 
tates of  her  dear  Diego's  monitor,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  sen- 
timents emanating  from  a  mind  matured  by  prudence  and  discre- 
tion. A  few  short  weeks  after  the  landing  of  these  happy  voyagers, 
the  regiment  to  which  Diego  was  attached  received  orders  to  join 
the  main  body  of  the  royalists.  This  distressing  intelligence  terrified 
the  tender  Isabel  3  but  she  sighed  in  secret,  and  strove  to  combat 
the  feelings  which  assailed  her  troubled  breast,  with  a  meritorious 
magnanimity ;  yet  she  was  distracted  at  the  thought  of  parting  so 
suddenly  from  her  affianced  lord,  and  the  dangers  he  would  have  to 
encounter  preyed  heavily  upon  her  spirits. 

The  dreaded  moment  of  separation  came,  and  the  youthful  lovers 
met  to  bid  each  other  an  affectionate  adieu.  '  Diego,'  said  the 
lovely  girl,  as  her  brilliant  ^es  were  for  a  moment  dimmed  by  a 
suffusion  of  heartfelt  tears,  which  imparted  an  inexpressible  melan- 
choly to  her  angelic  countenance,  *  you  are  going  to  leave  me,  per- 
haps for  ever !  Do  not  go,  my  dearest  Diego, — pray  do  not  go,  my 
love  y  *  Be  not  so  distressed,*  replied  the  confident  youth  -,  '  I  leave 
you  but  for  a  time — to  return  to  thy  arms  deserving  such  wonderful 
goodness.  I  go  to  conquer,  not  to  die  !  I  go,  my  Isabel,  to  achieve 
a  name  worthy  thy  love.  Thy  image  is  indelibly  engraven  on  my 
heart  5  and,  when  I  think  of  thee,  thou  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  the 
horrors  of  war  will  nerve  my  willing  arm,  and  make  a  very  hero 
of  thy  unalterable  and  ever  fond  Diego.  Come,  come,  my  dearest, 
best  beloved  Isabel,  be  not  so  distressed  !*  Much  more  the  lovers 
whispered  ere  they  embraced  again,  and  bade  each  other  a  fond 
£urewell. 

During  a  period  of  three  years,  the  youthful  Diego  made  a  rapid 
advancement  in  his  profession,  and  acquitted  himself  on  all  oc- 
casions with  honour  to  his  own  reputation  as  well  as  to  his  country. 
About  this  period  a  letter  was  received  from  the  colonel  of  Diego's 
regiment,  addressed  to  the  father  of  Isabel,  whose  affectionate  heart 
was  overjoyed  when  she  saw  the  well-known  messenger  present  the 
long-expected  pacquet.  '  Bless  me,  Pedro,'  exclaimed  the  lovely 
girl,  '  you  appear  sad ;  are  you  fatigued,  Pedro  V  continued  the  un- 
suspecting Isabel,  and  begged  that  he  would  retire  and  refresh 
himself. 

She  fondly  and  eagerly  watched  the  eyes  of  her  father  as  they 
were  fixed  upon  the  seal:  he  broke  the  fastening — and  an 
involuntary  sigh  escaped  him.  '  My  dear  father,'  said  the  generous 
girl,  when  she  saw  the  colour  forsake  her  parent's  cheeks,  as  he 
perused  the  fatal  paper,  '  what,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is 
the  matter.  Sir >  Oh!  my  Diego, my  dear  Diego,  is  killed  !*  The 
old  man  pressed  bis  beloved  child  to  his  perturbed  breast,  whilst  a 
tear  of  sympathy  moistened  his  aged  eye.  '  There,  read,  my  dear 
girl,  for  I  cannot  speak  it !  *  *  *  The  lost  Isabel  received  the 
ominous  writing  witiii  a  trembling  haud^  and  cast  her  beautiful  eyes 
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hastily  over  its  contents  :  it  told  her  that  her  Diego  had  ceased  to 
exist !  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Victory  I  The  \fooT  Isabel  shrieked 
aloud,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  distressed  father. 
*My  child  !  my  child  !*  criexl  the  good  old  man,  'live  !  live  !  to  make 
thy  dear  lather  happy  !  Oh  ]'  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Mendez, '  that 
these  cruel  wars  should  rob  the  innocent  of  peace,  and  convert  their 
happiuess  into  the  bitterest  woe  !  My  deaiest  Isabel,  'tis  your  old 
father  that  calls  upon  you.  Open  those  eyes  of  thine  that  were 
wont  to  gladden  his  fond  heart.  Speak  to  me,  my  girl !  Oh  \ 
speak  to  me^  my  dearest  child  !  For  the  love  of  God,  speak  !* 

Isabel  opened  her  bright  eyes  :  she  cast  a  wild  glange  at  her 
agonised  parent,  but  again  swooned  away.  A  little  time  elapsed, 
and  the  poor  girl  once  more  recovered,  but  she  knew  not  those 
around  her :  the  dire  catastrophe  had  deprived  her  of  reason. 
'  Where  is  my  Diego  ?  my  love  ?'  she  cried,  in  accents  that  would 
have  softened  the  most  olxiurate  heart.  *  Give  him  to  me,  ye 
barbarians !  Restore  him  to  my  arms,  ye  cruel  wretches  !  Oh  ! 
gracious  Heaven,  why  persecute  me  thus }  but  I  will  see  my  love ! 
my  life !  My  Diego,  where  art  thou?'  The  raving  Isabel  sank  upon 
the  ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Her  matchless  eyes  lost 
their  bright  lustre  5  and  the  roseate  colour  of  her  once  rounded 
cheek  was  usurped  by  the  ghastly  hue  of  the  fieuled  lily.  The 
beautiful  Isabel  de  Mendez  was  only  known  by  name. 

Often  has  she  trodden  the  burning  sands  of  inhospitable  Colombia, 
unmtied  and  forlorn,  beseeching  Heaven  to  hearken  to  her  lamen- 
tations. I  saw  her,  for  the  last  time,  ere  she  bade  an  eternal  adieu 
to  this  world  of  strife :  she  was  musing,  as  was  her  wonted  custom, 
in  the  public  street,  but  with  an  air,  methought,  of  peculiar  serenity 
and  apparent  rationality.  Perceiving  that  I  noticed  her,  she  ap- 
proached towards  me  with  a  hurried  step,  and,  looking  earnestly  in 
my  face,  she  faintly  said,  *  Have  you  seen  my  beloved?*  'Ah,  Isabel,' 
I  replied,  '  he  is  happy,  he  is  in  heaven ! '  '  Diego  happy,  and  me 
miserable !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be  !  Didst  thou  know  my  love,  then  ? 
Oh,  he  was  the  idol  of  my  soul,  my  heart's  core !  But  I  know  he 
is  dead  3  he  is  gone,  gone  for  ever !  I  tell  thee  what,  stranger,* 
said  the  bewildered  maiden,  as  her  countenance  assumed  a  look  of 
the  most  dignified  composure,  and  placing  the  fore-finger  of  her 
right  hand  upon  my  lips,  as  she  directed  the  other  towards  the 
skies,  'I  tell  thee,  stranger,  thou  must  not  breathe  his  name! 
There,  there,  I  see  him,  he  beckons  to  me !  Look,  look,  there, 
there,  how  his  lips  move  !  he  chides  me  for  my  tardiness  !  I  come, 
dearest  Diego,  I  come ! '  She  uttered  these  unmeaning  words  in  a 
tone  of  deep  despair,  that  made  me  shndder.  *  Come,  Isabel,*  said 
I,  Met  me  take  you  home,  your  mother  has  been  seeking  you.' 
'  Seeking  for  me,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  My  mother  seeking  Isabel,  ha,  ha ! 
You  trifle  with  my  feelings,  Senor :  my  mother  has  been  dead  and 
buried  full  twenty  years  ago,  and  my  poor  old  father,  too,  is  with 
her  in  paradise !    My  mother  seeking  me !    Why,  how  canst  thou 
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insult  me  thus  ?  But  Diego  is  not  here^  and  I  have  no  one  left  to 
protect  me  now/  said  the  poor  maniac^  whilst  a  profusion  of  burning 
tears  bedewed  her  colourless  cheek. 

I  could  not  leave  her — I  pressed  her  warm  hand — she  opened 
her  eloquent  eyes,  and  a  fieiint  smile  acknowledged  the  emotion  of 
her  broken  heart.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  exhausted  nature — she 
trembled  sadly — ^I  placed. my  hand  upon  her  forehead  :  it  was  cold 
and  moist — ^I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  answered  not — her  spirit  had 
fled! 


The  Minstrel  Maid  to  her  arsent  Knight. 

Thou  art  gone,  my  noble  knight. 
To  glad  the  eyes  of  ladies  bright, — 
Nor  think'st  thou  in  the  woodland  bower 
Fines  thy  once  cherished  Mountain  Flower. 

Thy  foot  is  lightest  in  the  dance  $ 
And  in  the  tournament  thy  lance 
And  waving  plume  are  loftiest ; 
And  richest  is  thy  mailed  vest. 

And  when  the  clarion's  sound  is  play*d. 
Like  lightning  gleams  thy  battle  blade  5 
Thy  war-crv  loudest  strikes  the  ear 
Of  palsied  toe  with  deadly  fear. 

The  victor's  wreath  for  thee  they'll  twine. 
And  music  such  as  seems  divine. 
Shall  spring  firom  high-born  minstrelsy — 
Will  it  not  wake  a  thought  of  me  ? 

When  glittering  stars  in  heaven  are  set. 
And  turret,  wall,  and  minaret. 
The  moon  hath  tipt  with  silver  light, — 
I  find  thee  absent,  my  loved  knight. 

.  I  walk  through  silent  glen  and  glade. 
Where  we  together  oft  have  stray'd. 
And  court  our  favourite  resting-place — 
There  I  have  felt  thy  fond  embrace. 

But  thou  art  gone  !  My  languid  lyre 
Hath  lost  its  once  elated  fire. 
Nor  gives  sweet  sounds,  but  mournfully 
Breathes,  as  it  were  in  sighs,  for  thee. 

Return,  then — let  me  view  thy  face 

Unchanged,  and  feel  thy  fond  embrace : 

The  tuneful  cadence  of  thy  voice 

Shall  bid  my  drooping  heart  rejoice,  G.  W, 
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The  C^be  of  Mr.  Ebskine,  at  Bombay. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir,  V  London,  June  15th,  1828. 

The  letters  of  '  Vindex/  in  *  The  Asiatic  Journal*  of  April  and 
June  last^  are  so  evidently  intended  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  (Dourt  of  Justice^  at  Bombay,  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Erskine,  that  I  must  request  you  will  publish  the  whole 
Judgment  of  the  Court  in  that  important  case ;  which  will  enable 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts  therein  detailed;  and^  as  'The  Asiatic  Journal* 
has  admitted  into  its  columns  garbled  and  incorrect  statements,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  material  facts  are  suppressed,  whilst  others 
are  alluded  to  in  a  manner  calculated  to  mis-lead  and  deceive,  I  feel 
confident  that  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  public  justice  will  at  once 
induce  you  to  comply  with  my  request. 

The  abuses  that  had  been  going  on  in  Mr.  Erskine*s  office  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  peti- 
tion presented  by  one  of  the  suitors  in  the  Small  Cause  Court, 
complaining  of  extortions  and  injustice,  to  which  the  petitioner  had 
been  subjected.  This  petition,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  were 
referred  to  Mr.  Erskine,  for  his  report  upon  them ;  but,  so  little 
satisfactory  were  his  explanations  on  the  subject,  that  his  Native 
head  clerk,  Bappoo  Ramjee,  was  examined  on  oath  touching  the 
frauds  which  were  alleged  by  the  petitioners  to  have  take  place  in 
Mr.  £rskine*s  office.  Bappoo  Ramjee  so  grossly  prevaricated  in 
his  examination,  that  he  was  committed  to  jail ;  but  enough  had 
been  elicited  from  him  to  determine  the  Court  to  examine  Mr. 
Erskine  himself.  It  is  most  untrue,  however,  that  Mr.  Erskine  was 
examined,  in  secret,  by  the  Recorder,  as  '  Vindex*  asserts.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  examined  by  the  Court,  consisting,  at  that  time, 
of  the  Recorder,  Maj'or,  and  Aldermen ;  and,  when  his  examina- 
tions were  concluded,  he  was  informed,  by  the  Recorder,  in  presence 
of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  that  they  (the  Judges)  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  dismissing  him  publicly  from  the  situations  he 
held  under  the  Court  $  but  that,  if  he  thought  he  could  explain  his 
conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  that  course  wa?  open  to  him  ,• 
and,  if  he  determined  to  adopt  it,  he  would  only  be  suspended  from 
his  offices  until  the  issue  of  his  trial  was  known. 

Mr.  Erskine  at  once  declined  the  option  thus  afforded  him  of 
going  before  a  jury,  and  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court 
was  accordingly  pronounced  by  the  Recorder,  at  a  Special  Court, 
summoned  for  the  purpose,  and  in  presence  of  the  other  Judges, 
who  were  all  in  their  places  on  the  bench  at  the  time.  The  im- 
portant fact  of  Mr.  Erskine  having  refused  the  option  of  a  Trial  by 
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Jury,  was  not  noticed  by  the  Court  in  giving  judgment  ^  but  tbe 
omission  is  supplied  by  the  author  of '  The  Case  of  Mr.  Erskine/  in 
which  publication  that  circumstance  is  mentioned.  If  Mr.  Erskine 
had  been  put  upon  his  trial  before  £^  jury,  the  evidence  of  Bappoo, 
as  elicited  in  his  examination,  coupled  with  Mr.  £rskine*8  own 
admissions,  as  recorded  in  the  Courtis  judgment,  must  have  ensured 
his  conviction ;  or,  if  these  could  not  have  been  received  in  evi- 
dence against  him,  (as  to  which  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  deter- 
mine,) there  was  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  hundreds  of  poor 
suitors  in  the  Small  Cause  Court,  whom  he  had  plundered  and 
oppressed  without  mercy,  and  who  had  petitioned  the  Court  for 
redress  against  him. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Bombay, 
is  mentioned  by  '  Vindex>'  and  became  necessarily  connected  with 
these  proceedings,  fix>m  the  extraordinary  line  of  conduct  adopted 
by  him  on  the  occasion.  At  the*  period  when  Mr.  Erskine  was 
dismissed  from  the  offices  he  held  under  the  Court,  he  was  Super- 
intendant  of  Police  3  a  situation  of  great  trust  and  emolument,  and 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Government ;  and  it  was 
considered,  by  the  Court,  as  due  to  the  Governor,  to  inform  him  of 
the  grounds  on  which  a  person  holding  an  office  under  Government 
bad  been  dismissed  from  those  he  held  under  the  Court,  and  the 
Recorder  in  consequence  sent  Mr.  Elphinstone  a  copy  of  the  Court's 
judgment  against  Mr.  Erskine,  with  a  note,  in  which  he  stated  his 
reasons  for  doing  so,  and  added  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  declined  the 
option  of  having  his  case  decided  by  a  jury.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
acknowledged  and  thanked  the  Recorder  for  his  communication ; 
and,  in  the  following  month,  (the  30th  of  July,  18123,)  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Elphinstome 
presided,  and  proposed  a  laudatory  address  to  the  same  Mr. 
Erskine  !  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  appeared  in  the  Bom- 
bay Government  paper, '  The  Courier,'  on  the  Saturday  following;; 
and  which  1  hope  you  will  also  publish,  as  they  will  account  for 
the  disgraceful  opposition  which  was  immediately  thereafter  shown 
to  the  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Court  at  Bombay,  and  the  base 
attempts  that  were  made  to  interfere  with,  and  impede,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  there  ;  for,  when  the  Governor  had  thus  hoisted 
the  banner  of  party,  in  opposition  to  the  King's  Court,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  he  found  active  and  zealous  partisans  in  many 
of  those  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  official  situations  they 
then  held,  and  dependent  on  his  patronage  for  their  further  advance- 
ment. The  address  was  carried  unanimously,  (for  who  would 
have  ventured  to  say, '  No,'  to  a  proposition  of  the  Governor's  ?) 
and  exhibits  the  disgraceful  and  degrading  spectacle  of  the  head  of 
the  Bombay  Government,  and  *  *  *^  subscribing  them- 
selves with  sentiments  of  the  truest  respect  and  esteem  (such  are 
the  concluding  words  of  the  address)  to  a  public  delinquent. 
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The  second  letter  of '  Vindex/  published  in  'The  Asiatic  Journal' 
for  June,  is  a  tissue  of  such  unfounded  and  libellous  assertions  on 
the  Court,  that  I  scarcely  know  in  what  terms  to  notice  it.  It  adverts 
to  drcum^taiioefl  that  took  place  at  Bombay,  aUker  Mr.  Erskine's  dis- 
missal, some  of  which  would  have  been  important,  if  they  had  been 
correctly  stated.  Vindex  asserts,  that  no  written  rules,  or  table  of 
fees,  had  ever  been  established,  by  which  to  regulate  the  proceediogs 
and  charges  in  the  Small  Cause  Court;  that  'the  suitors  also  had 
never  previously  applied  for  a  taxation  of  costs,  and  th«|t,  "  in  Mr. 
Erskine's  case,"  the  Recorder's  Court  framed  instructions  for  the 
purpose,  ex  post  facto,  arbitrarily,  &c.*  All  this  is  utterly  untrue : 
a  set  <rf  rules,  and  a  table  of  fees  for  the  Small  Cause  Court,  had 
been  framed  by  Sir  William  Syer,  the  first  Recorder  of  Bombay  | 
tfae  latter  were  hung  up  in  Mr.  Erskioe's  office,  and  be  was  bound, 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  be  regulated  by  that  table 
of  fees  in  his  charges.  He  was  also  bound,  by  one  of  the  said 
rules,  to  account  to  the  Court,  on  oath,  when  required,  for  all  his 
charges  and  proceedings  in  the  Small  Cause  Court  j  and  it  was 
under  that  very  rule,  that  he  was  examined,  vivd  voce,  by  the 
Judges.  The  unfortunate  suitors  complained  loudly  and  justly  by 
petition  to  the  Court,  after  Mr.  Erskine*s  dismissal,  that,  although 
they  had  always  applied  for  a  taxation  of  costs,  it  was  invariably 
refused,  and  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  bills  which  Mr. 
Erskine  or  his  clerk  presented,  without  being  allowed  to  object  to 
a  single  item,  although  they  were  shamefully  overcharged  in  every 
instance. 

The  Court,  in  consequence,  ordered  a  certain  number  of  bills, 
which  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Erskine,  to  be  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  records  of  his  office,  and  taxed  by  the  master  in  Equity, 
which  was  done.  I  send  herewith  an  official  copy  of  the  return  to 
that  order  of  the  Court,  and  the  result,  as  your  readers  will  observe, 
is,  that,  on  twenty  one  biUs,  (being  the  number  thus  taxed,)  Mr. 
Erskine  had  charged  and  received  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  rupees,  whilst  he  was  only  entitled,  by  the  table  of  fees, 
to  charge  nine  hundred  and  thirty  rupees !  I  must  also  here 
remark,  that  the  last  bill  in  the  list.  No.  392,  is  that  of  the  poor  un- 
fortunate widow,  from  whom  he  extorted  ten  rupees,  (as  particu- 
larly set  forth  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,)  after  having  charged, 
and  actually  received  from  her,  as  appears  by  this  return,  three 
times  as  much  as  be  was  entitled  to  do.  The  Court,  on  seeing  by 
this  list  the  very  serious  extent  to  which  Mr.  Erskine  had  been 
plundering  the  public,  immediately  determined  that  all  those  who 
had  been  subjected  to  these  disgraceful  overcharges,  should  be 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  having  their  bills  taxed,  and  the  over- 
charge returned  to  them  5  and  hence  the  orders  issued  by  the  Court 
to  that  effect.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  suitors  had  their  bills 
taxed  and  the  overdiarge  returned  5  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that 
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Bome  wealthy  Natives  were  buying  up  Mr.  Erskine's  bills  on  specu- 
lation,  and,  on  this  being  intimated  to  the  Court,  the  iurther  taxa- 
tion c^  these  bills  was  very  properly  put  a  stop  to. 

These  are  the  facts  (of  which  '  Vindex'  pretends  ignorance)  con- 
nected with  the  taxation  of  the  bills  of  costs  5  and  will  any  one  say, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  the  amount  of  the 
security  exacted  by  the  Court,  before  Mr.  Erskine  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  island,  was  too  much }  If  the  Court  erred  at  all,  it  was 
in  allowing  such  a  delinquent  to  escape  as  he  did,  with  comparative 
impunity. 

I  must  again  beg  of  you  to  insert  the  Court's  judgment,  and  the 
list  of  taxed  bills,  both  of  which  are  (be  it  remembered)  official  copies 
of  recorded  documents,  and  must  produce  a  conviction  of  the  deep 
guilt  of  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  reads  them. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JUSTITIA. 

77ie  Honourable  the  Court  of  the  Recorder  of  Bombay ,  June  the  18//*, 

1823. 

At  a  Special  Court  summoned  on  this  day, — ^Present :  the  Honourable 
Sir  Edward  West,  Knight,  Recorder;  John  Leckie,  Esq.,  Mayor;  William 
Page  Ashbumer,  Benjamin  Phillips,  and  Robert  Wallace,  Esqrs.,  Alder- 
men, --the  following  judgment  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  the  Honour- 
able Sir  Edward  West : 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  convene  a  Special  Court,  for  the  purpose 
of  publicly  reprehending  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  for  misconduct 
in  his  office.  Some  investigations  have  lately  been  made  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Small  Causes :  had  the  result  of  those  investi^tions 
been  favourable  to  Mr.  Erskine,  his  exculpation  would  necessarily  have 
been  public ;  the  result  having  been  unfavourable  to  him,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  that  result,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  upon  it,  should 
be  made  public. 

This  is  necessary,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  example,  as  for  that  of 
convincing  the  Native  community  that  this  Court  will  protect  them  from 
extortion  and  oppression ;  to  convince  them  that  this  Court,  the  peculiar 
end  and  object  of  whose  establishment  is  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and 
oppression  by  others,  will  not  so  far  forget  itself,  and  the  object  of  its 
institution,  as  to  screen  or  permit  fraud  and  corruption  in  its  own  offices, 
and  within  its  own  walls. 

It  was  necessary  to  call  a  Special  Court  for  this  purpose,  as  by  the 
constitution  of  this  Court,  a  majority  of  the  Judges,  I  mean  the  three 
AJdermen,  relinquish  their  seats  on  Friday  next,  the  first  day  of  term;  and, 
kad  we  waited  till  that  day,  one  set  of  Judges  would  haye  had  to  decide 
on  evidence  delivered  before  another  set. 

That  the  nature  of  the  abuses  which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  Mr. 
Er&kine*s  office  may  be  fully  understood,  I  shall  state  at  some  length  the 
manner  in  which  those  abuses  were  discovered,  and  the  investigations 
which  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  such  discovery. 

The  first  charge  agsunst  Mr.  Erskine  is  in  a  case,  in  which  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Ruttunvow  was  the  plaintiff,  on  the  15th  of  April  last.    A 
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petition  was  presented  to  me  from  this  woman,  in  which  she  stated  that 
she  had  received  a  judgment  in  the  Small  Cause  Court,  for  469  rupees ; 
that  the  defendants  had  paid  this  sum  into  Mr.  Erskine's  office,  but  that 
she  could  not  obtain  it  from  the  office,  as  the  defendants  had  given  a 
notice  of  motion  for  a  new  trial.  On  looking  to  the  notice,  I  found  it  had 
been  given  too  late,  and,  therefore,  made  order  on  Mr.  Erskine  to  pay 
the  woman  her  money. 

In  this  petition  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  compelled  the 
plaintiff  to  pay  the  defendant's  cost  before  he  would  pennit  her  to  sue 
out  a  writ  for  the  recovery  of  the  damages.  When  first  I  read  the  peti- 
tion, I  supposed  the  statement  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  petitioner. 
Hearing,  however,  a  short  time  afterwards,  of  some  other  irregularities  in 
the  office,  I  again  referred  to  the  petition,  and  sent  for  the  petitioner. 
Her  sou  attended  me ;  and,  on  examining  him,  I  found  not  only,  as  was 
afterwards  admitted  by  Mr.  Erskine,  that  the  statement  in  the  petition 
was  correct,  but  the  son  added,  that  3Ir.  Erskine  had  deducted  ten  rupees 
from  the  sum  due  to  the  plaintiff,  before  he  paid  it  to  her.  His  statement 
was  this :  *  I  went,'  said  he, '  to  Mr.  Erskine's  office,  and  his  clerk  told 
me,  that  Mr.  Erskine's  charges  were  110  2  0  rupees,  and  that,  after  I  had 
paid  that,  he  would  give  me  a  notice  on  the  defendant,  and,  when  he 
brought  the  money,  he  would  pay  it  to  me.  I  aftenvards  went  to  Mr. 
Erskme's  office :  Mr.  Erskine  told  me.  When  your  mother  comes  and 
signs  a  receipt  for  it,  she  shall  have  it.  I  said,  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
widow  ladies,  of  my  caste,  to  come  out.  Mr.  Erskine  carried  the  money, 
and  gave  it  to  my  mother ;  and  for  that  I  paid  him  a  fee  of  ten  rupees, 
for  going  to  her  house  to  carry  the  amount.  My  mother  was  a  poor 
woman,  and  offered  five  rupees ;  but  Mr.  Erskine  said  what  was  his  fee 
he  took.  My  mother  said,  l  have  several  children,  and  I  have  only  seven 
rupees  a  month  to  feed  them.  She  signed  the  paper.  I  went  several  times 
after  that,  to  get  a  biU  for  the  ten  rupees'  fee.  sometimes,  Mr.  Erskine  was 
not  there;  at  other  times,  I  do  not  ,know  whether  he  was  there  or  not.  Once 
I  saw  Mr.  Erskine  in  the  room ;  but  his  clerk  vt'ould  not  let  me  go  in  to  speak 
to  him.'  This  statement- about  the  ten  rupees  I  could  not  conceive  could 
possibly  be  true,  but,  nevertheless,  considered  it  my  duty  to  examine  the 
witness  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Erskine;  and  accordingly,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  one  of  the  Aldermen  (Dr.  Philips)  and  myself  being  in  Court,  we 
retired  into  a  private  room  with  Mr.  Erskine,  and  examined  the  witness 
upon  oath.  That  no  other  person  might  hear  the  charge.  Dr.  Philips  was 
so  good  as  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  I  took  down  the  evidence  myself. 
The  witness  was  examineo,  and  told  precisely  the  same  story  as  before ; 
and  Mr.  Erskine,  on  being  asked  what  he  had  to  say,  admitted  the  fact, 
and  said  he  took  the  ten  rupees  as  a  fee  for  going  to  the  plaintiff^s  house. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  could  point  out  any  such  fee  in  the  table  of  fees 
which  I  handed  to  him ;  he  allowed  he  could  not.  On  what  ground  Mr. 
Erskine  can  attempt  to  excuse  this,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  from 
him  no  attempt  at  excuse,  though  he  has  had  manv  opportunities  given  to 
him  for  that  purpose.  As  to  any  justification  of  nis  conduct,  it  is  out  of 
the  question,  as  there  is  no  such  fee  allowed  by  the  table  of  fees.  I 
confess  I  cannot  understand  by  what  motive  he  could  have  been  actuated 
in  withholding,  from  a  poor  w'oman,  appealing  to  him  as  she  did,  stating 
that  she  had  several  children,  and  only  seven  rupees  a  month  to  feed  them, 
what  was  to  her  so  large  a  sum.  I  do  not  understand  how  he  could  have 
80  far  forgotten  his  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  and  his  principles  as  an 
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Thus* much  for  this  case:  but  I  cannot  omit^  before  I  entirely  <fait  i%, 
to  reprobate  the  very  improper  practice,  admitted  by  Mr.  Erskine  to 
prevail  in  his  office,  (though  unsanctioned  by  any  rule,)  of  making  the 

Elaintiff,  who  has  recovered  a  jud<(ment,  pay  the  aefendant's  costs,  before 
e  is  permitted  to  avail  himseft  oi  his  judgment,  or  to  sue  out  execution 
against  the  defendant.  The  plfuntiff  is,  of  course,  liable  for  his  own  costs; 
but  by  what  rule  of  law  or  justice  is  it,  that,  after  he  has  recovered  a 
judgment,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  defendant's  costs.  Look  to  the 
consequences  of  such  a  practice :  should  the  defendant  be  insolvent,  or 
should  he  abscond,  or  secrete  himself,  or,  in  short,  should  any  thing  hap- 
pen to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  recovering  his  costs  and  damage  against 
the  defendant,  the  whole  of  the  defendant's  costs  must  fall  upon  the 
pledntiff,  in  addition  to  his  own.  The  motive  of  this  practice  is  much 
more  easily  understood  than  the  reason,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  but  I  fear  that 
the  motive  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  ten  rupees :  I  mean,  again  to 
sauage  as  much  as  could  be  squaged  from  the  miserable,  hard  earnings 
or  that  noor  class  of  people  who  usually  apply  for  redress  to  the  Smul 
Cause  Court. 

The  second  charge  against  Mr.  Erskine  is,  the  having  charged,  and 
received  from  the  suitors,  one  whole  rupee  for  each  seal»  msteao  of  half 
a  rupee,  the  fee  paid  to  the  sealer. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  arrival  here,  I  found,  from  the  rules  of  Court, 
that  half  a  rupee  only  was  to  be  charged  by  the  sealer,  for  every  seal 
affixed  to  proceedings  in  the  Small  Cause  Court,  but  that  the  sealer  was 
receiving  one  whole  rupee.  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  the  late 
sealer,  the  reason  of  the  practice :  he  told  me  that  one  rupee  had  always 
been  received,  but  did  not  know  whether  the  rule  had  been  altered.  I 
then  referred  to  Mr.  Sandwiih,  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  of 
the  Court :  he  could  gi%*e  me  very  little  information,  excepting  that  it 
had  been  received  for  many  years.  Finding,  however,  no  authorised 
alteration  of  the  original  rule,  t  desired  the  sealer  to  receive  but  half  a 
rupee ;  and,  consequently,  on  tha  20th  of  March,  his  fees  for  fieak  on 
procee<tings  out  of  the  Small  Cause  Coart,  were  reduced  to  half  a  rupee 
for  each  seaL  Many  weeks  after  this,  on  some  day  between  the  6th  and 
20th  of  May,  (I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the  precise  day,)  I  had 
occasion  to  send  for  Mr.  £rskiue's  book  of  fees,  and  was  very  mueh 
surprised,  on  examining  the  book,  (which  I  had  taken  some  pains  to 
unaerstond,  and  had  at  last  mastered  in  spite  «f  its  being  so  illegible,  as 
Mr.  Erskine  admits  it  in  his  examination  to  be,)  to  find,  that,  up  to  the 
last  charge  made  in  the  book,  which  charge  was  dated  the  6th  of  May 
last,  a  whole  rupee  had  continued  to  be  charged  on  each  seal.  {  men- 
tioned this  to  Mr.  Erskine's  clerk,  who  immediately  admitted  k.  Ab 
soon  as  I  saw  Mr.  Erskine,  I,  of  course,  mentioned  it  to  him ;  I  mentioned 
it  also  to  him  twice  afterwards.  On  these  occasions  he  said  he  ^^  not 
aware  of  it,  and,  if  it  was  so,  it  was  very  improp^;  but  on  no  one  of 
these  occasions  did  he  say  he  would  investigate,  or  had  investigated,  the 
subject ;  or  that  he  would  discharge  the  clerk,  if  it  ^h»iM  turn  out  to  be 
the  case,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Now  I  would  ask  if  this  was  the 
conduct  of  a  correct  man,  jealous  of  his  honour  and  his  character?  Would 
not  such  a  one  immediately  have  exclaimed,  '  I  am  shocked  to  hear  this ; 
I  will  immediately  inquire  into  it,  and  take  care  to  discharge  my  dark, 
if  it  be  so  ;*  or  would  not  such  a  person  even  have  requested  the  Court 
to  investigate  the  matter^  in  ordor  to  dear  his  own  character  from  a 
suspicion  of  participation  in  the  fraud  ?    I  will  now  read  Mr.  Erskine's 
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own  examination,  when  called  upon  to  answer  this  charge. — ^Examination 
read. 

June  \3th,  1823. 
Present :  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward  West,  Knight»  Recorder ;  John 
Leckie,  Esq.,  Mayor ;  William  Ashburner,  £6q.»  Alderman. 

fFilliam  Enkine,  Esq.,  stcorn.    Examined  by  the  Court. 

Recorder. — I  mentioned  to  you,  on  the  20th  of  May  last,  in  Court* 
the  fact  that  your  clerk  had  been  charging  one  rupee  for  each  seal, 
wlulst  he  paid  only  half  a  rupee  to  the  sesJer.  I  mentioned  it  also,  I 
believe,  two  other  times. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  think  it  must  have  been  on  that  day,  and  I  think 
you  must  have  mentioned  it  two  other  times. 

Recorder. — Have  you  inquired  into  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  think  your  Lordship  did  not  mention  the  number  of 
the  cause,  and,  as  you  were  making  some  investigations,  I  thought  it 
would  be  interfering  between  the  Court  and  Bappooy^and  might  appear  to 
be  altering  the  state  of  circumstances. 

Recorder. — I  mentioned  it  to  you,  not  as  a  single  instance,  but  as  a 
thinj^  which  had  gone  on  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  thought  your  Lordship  had  mentioned  it  as  in  one 
cause. 

Recorder. — I  mentioned  it  as  a  thing  which  had  continued  ever  since 
the  reduction  of  the  fee  of  the  scaler. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  did  not  understand  it  on  a  general  sense. 

[Here  the  Recorder  referred  to  Mr.  Leckie,  who  had  been  in  Court 
when  the  Recorder  spoke  to  Mr.  Erskine  about  the  seals.  Mr.  Leckie 
agreed  with  the  Recorder,  that  he  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Erskine  the 
.charging  of  one  rupee  for  a  seal  as  a  practice  which  had  been  going  on 
some  time.] 

Recorder. — ^Are  you  prepared  now  to  say,  Mr.  Erskine,  whether  the 
fact  has  been  so  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — It  will  appear  in  the  bills  of  particulars,  which  are  in 
your  Lordship's  possession  $  (book  containing  bills  of  particulars,  called 
*  Book  of  Items,'  shown  to  Mr.  Erskine,  who  examines  it ;)  up  to  the 
^th  of  May  last,  as  far  as  appears  from  this  book,  one  rapee  has  al^v1avs 
been  charred  for  the  seal  at  the  time  the  notice  was  given.  I  think, 
either  by  Mr.  Sandwith,  or  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sandwith,  that  no 
more  than  half  a  rupee  was  to  be  given  to  the  sealer.  I  called  Bappoo, 
and  desired  him  to  oe  careftil  that  no  more  was  given  or  charged. 

RscoRDVR.— Some  of  these  bills  (showing  Mr.  Erskine  the  bills  in 
'  The  Book  of  Items,'  in  which  the  rupee  was  charged  for  the  seal)  of 
course  have  been  paid  to  you,  Mr.  Erskine  ? 

Mr.  Erskine.— Some  of  them  must  have  been  paid  to  me.  I  have 
brought  the  books  $  (produces  cash-book  and  examines' it ;)  yes,  in  No. 
131,  the  costs  appear  to  have  been  received. 

Recorder. — And,  I  suppose,  in  many  others  too  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — Yes,  in  all  probability.  There  is  another  (still  ex- 
amining cash-book)  in  No.  116,  where  the  costs  have  been  received,  and 
in  105,  in  No.  132,  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  and  in  139. 

RscoRDSR. — ^Do  you  not  look  over  the  items  which  compose  the 
charge,  (that  is,  bill,)  before  you  take  the  money. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  have  not  looked  over  each  item  of  the  bills.  I  have 
been  ac<Aistomed  to  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  clerk  in  the  office,  to 
«vliom  the  duty  belongs  of  making  he  bilte  and  included  the  sum  total 
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in  the  judj^ment,  on  being  assured  it  had  been  made  up  in  the  usual 
form. 

Recorder. — ^This  was  leaving  a  great  deal  to  the  clerk,  and  he  might 
be  cheating  you,  or  cheating  the  public. 

Mr.  Erskine. — It  certainly  was  very  improper  conduct  in  me,  and 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  it,  and  regret  it  extremely. 

Recorder. — Mr.  Erskine,  you  are  confident  you  told  Bappoo  not  to 
charge  more  than  half  a  rupee  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  am  certain  I  mentioned  it :  lam  confident  I  charged 
B»ppoo,  at  the  time  I  reduced  the  fee  to  the  sealer,  not  to  charge  to  or 
receive  more  from  the  clients.  [Some  questions  were  here  put  to  Mr. 
Erskine,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  whole  rupee 
for  seals  had  been  improperly  received  by  him,  and  he  says :]  For  all 
the  summonKes  which  have  been  sued  out  between  the  20th  of  March« 
and  the  6th  of  May  last,  and  in  which  judgment  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
money  received,  one  rupee  has  been  received  for  the  seal. 

This  examination  having  been  read  over  to  Mr.  Erskine,  he  wishes  to 
add  the  following  particulars ; — 

The  Honourable  the  Recorder  did,  upon  one  or  more  occasions,  say 
to  me,  that  it  appeared  the  seal  had  continued  to  be  charged  at  one 
rupee  after  the  recfuction  to  half  a  rupee  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  Bappoo,  and  asked  if  it  was  possible  ?  He  confessed  it  did  appear  to  be 
the  case.  I  asked  him  what  had  induced  him  to  make  the  charge,  how 
he  had  suffered  it  to  enter  the  account?  He  could  give  no  reason,  but 
said  that  he  had  forgotten  it. 

16th  June,  1823. 

Present :  Sir  Edward  West,  the  Mayor,  and  all  the  Aldermen. 
Recorder. — I  will  now,  again,  call  your  attention  to  what  I  men- 
tioned to  you  in  Court,  on  the  20th  of  May,  that  one  rupee  had  been 
charged  (for  each  seal)  instead  of  half  a  rupee.  Was  it,  upon  recollection, 
a  general  observation,  as  on  a  fact  going  on  for  some  time,  or  as  a  single 
instance. 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^In  that  case>  my  Lord,  I  understood  it  to  have  been  a 
general  observation. 

Recorder. — Do  you  remember,  on  the  11th  of  June,  my  mentioning 
the  fact  about  the  seal,  the  fact  of  the  subpoena,  and  about  the  ten 
rupees  in  Ruttonvow's  case ;  and  that  I  said  that  I  must  necessarily  bring 
them  before  the  Court  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  think  it  is  probable  that  your  Lordship  mentioned 
them.  1  have  not  quite  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  subpoena,  but  I 
think  it  was  also  mentioned.  The  seal  and  the  ten  rupees  were  certainly 
mentioned. 

Recorder. — ^Did  not  you,  Mr.  Erskine,  on  that  occasion,  and  on  a 
former  occasion,  (when  the  improper  charge  of  the  seal  was  mentioned,) 
say  that  you  were  not  aware  of  it,  and  that,  if  it  were  so,  it  was  very 
improper  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — On  the  former  occasion,  I  did.    I  have  no  recollection 

of  saying  so  on  the  last  occasion. 

Recorder. — Did  you,  on  the  last  occasion,  admit  that  it  had  been  so  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  do  not  recollect  admitting  it:    I  was  a  gocd  deal 

confused  and  agitated  at  what  had  fallen  from  your  Lordship,  and  have 

not  a  distinct  recollectiou  of  it. 

Recorder. — ^Did  you  mention  to  me  (on  that  occasion)  that  you  had 
told  Bappoo  of  ity  and  that  he  had  admitted  it«  aud  said  it  ^vaa  a 
mistake  r 
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Mr.  Erskine. — ^I  don't  recollect  telling  your  lordship  so,  except  at  the 
time  of  my  examination  (on  Friday  last) :  I  might  have  done  so,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it.  Bappoo  confessed  it  to  me  only  a  short  time 
before  the  examination  took  place. 

Recorder. — Do  you  remember  about  the  day  Bappoo  mentioned  it  to 
you? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  don't'remember  exactly  5  but,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, it  was  three  or  four  days  before. 

Recorder. — ^Had  you  mentioned  it  before  to  Bappoo  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — Yes,  I  had. 

Recorder. — Did  he  confess  it  before  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — He  did  not. 

Recorder. — Why  did  you  not,  between  the  period  of  my  first  men- 
tioning it  to  you,  on  the  20th  May,  and  the  time  of  Bappoo  confessing  it, 
institute  an  investigation,  to  see  if  it  were  so,  or  not?  A  single  glance  of 
any  page  of  your  old  book  would  have  shown  whether  it  was  so,  or 
not  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — It  was  my  duty  to  have  done  so,  but  (I  confess)  I 
was,  during  all  that  time,  in  a  very  feverish  state  of  feeling,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inquiry  and  investigation  that  were  going  on,  and  the 
Fapers  that  were  asked  for,  which  prevented  me  from  settmg  about  it  as 
ought  to  have  done. 

Recorder. — ^In  your  former  examination,  on  Friday  last,  why  did  you 
not,  having  ascerttuned  from  Bappoo  that  the  charge  was  true,  at  once 
acknowledge  the  truth,  instead  of  referring^  me  to  the  book  of  particu- 
lars, (meaning  the  old  book  of  items,)  which  you  have  acknowledged  to 
be  almost  illegible  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  understood  your  lordship  to  mention  two  different 
instances,  in  the  first  part  of  the  examination.  I,  perhaps,  by  mistake, 
supposed  your  lordship  to  allude  to  a  particular  instance,  in  which,  as  I 
undlerstood,  you  had  ascertained  that  one  rupee  had  been  received  instead 
of  half  a  rupee.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  No.  of  that  case,  and 
had  not  learned  from  Bappoo  whether  it  had  been  charged  or  not,  on 
which  accoimt  I  referred  to  the  bill  of  particulars.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  examination,  on  observing  my  mistake,  I  mentioned  it  generally. 

Recorder. — How  could  that  oe  so,  when,  before  I  put  the  question, 
I  referred  to  Mr.  Leckie,  whether  he  understood  my  observation  m  Court 
to  be  general,  or  not,  and  then  put  the  question.  No.  5,  on  which  you 
referred  me  to  the  Bill  of  Particulars.  (Question,  No.  6,  read.) 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance :  there  must  have 
been  some  confusion  or  misunderstanding  in  my  mind. 

These  facts,  then,  appear,  from  Mr.  Erskine's  own  admission — 

First, — ^That  the  improper  fee  of  one  rupee  was  charged  for  the  whole 
period  between  the  20th  March  and  6th  May  last. 

Secondly, — ^That  this  improper  charge  was  regularly  entered  in  Mr. 
Erskine's  own  book — ^the  only  book  m  which  the  particulars  of  costs 
appeared.    And, 

Lastly, — That,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  an  authorised  fee  had  been 
paid,  the  money  was  actually  received  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

This,  I'am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  all :  I  cannot  but  add,  that  his  conduct 
has  been  neither  straight  fonvard  nor  candid.  Instead  of  ginng  every 
facility  to  the  investigation,,  every  obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
it.  I  could  scarcely  ever  get  a  direct  answer  to  any  question  put  to  liim, 
as  the  examination  which  I  have  read  will  show;  and,  when  I  asked^  for 
the  books  in  order  to  examine  the  costs,  I  received  this  book  of  hiero* 
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riypbics  :  and  here,  I  cannot  but  remark  the  difference  between  this 
book  and  the  one  kept  by  Mr.  Erskine's  predecessors. 
[Here  the  books  were  shown.] 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  charge  against  Mr.  Erskine — ^that  of 
charging  the  suitors  with  fees  for  subpoenas,  when  no  subpoenas  had 
issu^. 

On  the  20th  May  last,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Leckie,  and  myself,  were  sit- 
ting to  hear  small  causes,  a  witness  was  called  for  a  defendant ;  the  wit- 
ness not  appearing,  I  inquired  whether  he  had  been  subpoenaed^  in  order 
to  call  him  upon  his  subpoena.  Mr.  Erskine  and  his  clerks  ail  said  the 
witness  had  not  been  subpoenaed.  After  a  little  more  inquiry,  however, 
another  witness  of  the  defendant's  produced  this  ticket : 
[Ticket  read.] 

'  By  virtue  of  writ  of  subpoena,  directed  and  herewith  shown  unto  you, 
you  are  to  appecff  in  this  Honourable  Court  of  the  Recorder  pf  Bombay^ 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th  day  of  May,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  t<^ 
testify  the  truth  in  a  cause  then  and  there  to  be  tried,  between  Wittoo 
.  Brother  and  Executor,  Plaintiffi  and 
Defendant,  on  the  part  of  the  said  Defendant^ 
under  pain  of  200  rupees.    Dated  this  19th  dav  of   May. 

(Signed,)  '  William  £rskinb.' 

{In  his  own  handwriting !) 

As  soon  as  this  was  produced,  I  directed  the  other  witness  to  be  called 
on  the  subpoena,  on  which  Mr.  Erskine  admitted  that  no  subpoena  had 
'  been  issued.  I  asked  him  how  this  could  be,  when  he  had  issued  the 
subpoena  ticket  ?  He  said  he  had  signed  it  by  mistake,  and  had  given  di- 
rections that  it  should  not  be  served.  I  carried  the  inquiry  no  further 
at  that  time;  but,  some  time  afterwards,  I  believe  on  the 9th  or  10th  of 
June,  having  sent  for  Mr.  Erskine's  books  again,  to  see  how  his  charged 
were  going  on,  two  books  were  sent  to  me — the  old  book  of  items, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  a  new  book  of  items,  kept  accord- 
ing to  directions  which  I  had  given,  in  a  more  legible  manner.  I  wad 
much  surprised  to  observe,  in  the  new  book  of  items,  a  charge  for 
notice  to  witnesses  in  all  the  cases  prior  to  the  20th  May  last,  the  day  on 
which  I  had  discovered  the  irregularity  about  the  subpoena.  My  sus* 
picions  were,  of  course,  excited  by  this  j  as  I  never,  in  the  course  of  my 
practice,  nor  any  one  else,  heard  ot  a  notice  to  bring  witnesses  into  Courti 
and,  though  the  first  bill  in  the  new  book  was  dated  the  13th  of  May  last,  I 
suspected,  as  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  that  the  book  had  been 
commenced  since  the  20lh  of  May  last,  and  that  the  book  had  been 
framed  purposely  to  meet  my  eye,  and  to  prevent  my  asking  for  the 
subpoenas  in  those  cases.  I  will  now  read  Mr.  Erskine's  explanation  of 
this  part  of  the  case.         [Examination  read.] 

Examination  continued. 

Recorder. — ^Was  not  this  ticket  (showing  the  ticket  in  No.  664) 
produced  by  a  witness  as  having  been  served  upon  him,  no  subpoena 
having  been  sealed  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — Yes,  it  was.  The  circumstances  under  which  it 
happened,  were  these :  The  notice  is  dated  the  19th  of  May,  and  the 
Court  was  the  next  day.  I  had  signed  two  or  three  copies  ot  subpoena 
tickets  in  this  cause,  and  had  given  directions  for  a  subpoena  to  issue  a 
little  past  four.  One  of  the  clerks  put  the  subpoena  into  my  hand  fof 
signature.  I  sent  for  Bappoo,  and  complained  of  his  practice  of  being 
so  late  in  issuing  the  subpoenas,  which  made  the  service  so  nneertain; 
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find.  In  tills  case,  it  was  not  probable  the  seal  could  be  got,  as  it  was 
past  the  office  hours.  I  did  not  sign  the  subpoena,  and  desired  him  not 
to  issue  the  tickets,  as  he  could  not  serve  them  without  showing  the  seal 
of  the  Court. 

RECokDER. — ^Then  do  you  know  how  it  came  to  be  served? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  only  know  it  as  far  as  it  was  explfuned  to  your  lord- 
ilhip  in  Court  by  the  Clerks.  I  was  not  awaf  e  of  the  irregularitjr  till  th« 
ticket  was  produced  in  Court.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  it.  f  wlif 
ihe  more  hurt,  aS  I  had  repeatedly  brdered  the  subpoenas  to  be  issued 
on  the  Saturday  before. 

Recorder. — ^How  came  you,  Mr.  Erskine,  to  sign  the  ticket  without 
naving  the  sealed  subpoena  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^When  there  are  a  numbefr  of  causes  in  Court,  thcrt 
win  sometimes  be  a  hundred,  or  more  than  a  hundred,  subpoena  tickets 
alone,  and  double  the  number  of  notices.  Sometimes  the  parties  com^ 
to  the  office  before  the  Clerks  leave  it,  to  put  off  the  trial ;  and,  there- 
fbre,  the  subposnas  are  not  sealed  till  after  the  tickets  are  signed^  kaA 
the  Clerk  is  going  away  to  execute  them. 

Recorder.— Are  you  not  aware,  Mr.  Erskine,  that  by  that  {practice 
youi'  Clerks  are  enabled  to  defraud  the  sealer  as  much  as  tney  please  t 

Mr.  EitSKkNE. — If  it  enters  into  the  books  of  the  office,  the  improper 
Ue  would  go  to  the  Clerk,  as  there  is  no  separate  fee  taken  from  thft 
Client  on  that  account. 

Recorder. — Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  know  it  has  been  the  practice 
in  yoilr  office  to  serve  tickets,  which  profess  to  be  the  copies  of  a  sub- 
poena, without  any  subpoenas  being  sealed  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  it  until  an  instance  of  It 
was  pointed  out  by  your  lordship.  1  have  sevefal  times  mentioned  that 
there  are  too  fbw  subpoenas  in  defended  causes  to  force  the  parties  t6 
appear  before  the  Court,  instead  of  notices  to  the  witnesses,  and  desired 
it  to  be  changed. 

Recorder. — ^Dld  yoti  ever  issue  notices  to  witnesses  instead  0# 
subpoenas  7 

Mr.  Erskine. — Yes,  it  is  the  ordinary  practice  in  exparte  cases;  and 
Sir  William  Evans  said  he  thought  that  subpoenas  ought  not]  to  be  taken 
but  in  defended  cases,  unless  the  parties  wished  it.  The  chai'ge  for  a 
notice  to  witnesses  is  half  a  rupee. 

Recorder. — Did  you  ever  issue  notices  in  defended  cases  ?  I  sup- 
|>ose,  of  course,  vou  must  have  done  so,  from  your  having  complained  of 
there  being  too  rew  subpoenas  in  defended  cases. 

Mr.  ErskIne. — I  think  I  must,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  individual 
Instances ;  but  I  think  I  must.  What  made  me  complain  of  the  want  of 
Subpoenas  in  defended  cases,  were  some  instances  in  which  I  wished  to 
have  called  the  witnesses  on  the  subpoenas,  and  found  that  none  had  beeh 
issued. 

Recorder. — ^Then,  can  you  have  any  doubt  that  notices  have  issued 
in  defended  cases? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^What  made  me  doubt  was  this,  that,  in  some  Instances 
ill  i^hich  a  subpoena  or  notice  ought  to  have  issued,  I  do  not  6nd  among 
the  papers  either  a  notice  or  subpoena,  which  made  me  afraid  that  some 
irregularities  must  have  arisen  in  those  cases. 

Recorder. — Did  you,  in  consequence  of  what  Sir  William  Evans  told 
yop.  giye  any  directions  that  notices  should  issue  instead  of  subpoenas  ? 

Mr.  EftdltiNfi. — I  gave  directions  that  in  all  cases  of  importance 
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subpoenas  should  issue,  but  not  in  exparte  cases,  unless  asked  for ;  nor  in 
cases  where  the  parties  undertook  to  bring  their  own  witnesses. 

Rbcordeb.— That  is  no  answer  to  my  question. 
[Question  repeated.] 

Mr.  Erskine. — No,  I  don't  recollect  giving  directions  that  notices 
should  issue  instead  of  subpoenas. 

Recorder. — ^Then  how  did  what  Sir  William  Evans  told  you  account 
for  there  being  so  few  subpoenas  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  imagined  that,  if  subpoenas  did  not] issue,  the  only 
other  way  of  calling  witnesses  was  by  notice. 

Recorder. — (Showing  witness  the  books  of  items.)  Do  you  find 
a  single  case  in  this  book  of  a  notice  to  witnesses  being  charged,  instead 
of  a  subpoena  ?     If  you  can  find  one,  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Erskine. — (Having  examined  the  book.)  I  do  not  observe  any 
such :  it  certainly  is  extraordinary. 

Recorder. — (Showing  a  bill.  No.  43,  to  Mr.  Erskine.)  In  this  bill, 
subpoenas  and  seals  are  cnarged  twice,  one  for  the  plaintiff,  and  one  for 
the  defendant :  did  any  subpoenas  issue  in  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  cannot  find  either  subpoenas,  seals,  or  notices. 

Recorder. — ^Look  at  the  page  of  the  book  of  items  dated  6th  May, 
1823,  where  several  subpoenas  and  seals  are  charged.  Can  you  find  m 
the  office  a  single  subpoena  and  seal  ? 

[Time  was  given  to  send  for  some  papers  from  the  ofiice,  in  order  to 
answer  this  question,  and  in  the  meantime  the  examination  was  continued.] 

Recorder. — ^Did  you  direct  that,  in  this  new  book  of  items,  notices 
should  be  charged  in  any  case  instead  of  subpoenas,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  20th  May,  when  I  discovered  that  no  subpoena  had  issued  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  did  give  those  directions,  because,  in  looking  over 
the  papers,  I  could  not  find  either  notices  or  subpoenas,  and  therefore 
took  the  lowest  charge.' 

Recorder. — ^Was  the  book  commenced  on  the  13th  May,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  first  bill  in  it,  or  was  it  not  commenced  till  after  the  20th 
May,  the  day  that  I  discovered  that  no  subpoma  had  been  issued  in  one 
particular  case  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^This  book  was  not  begun  to  be  made  up  until  after 
I  had  seen  your  lordship  on  the  20th.  The  reason  was,  that  your  lord- 
ship had  complained  of  the  fees.  I  wished  the  charges  to  be  made  as 
much  as  possible  in  conformity  with  the  table  of  fees,  and,  therefore, 
I  did  not  allow  the  items  to  be  entered,  until  I  had  taken  the  opinion  of 
your  lordship  as  to  some  fees  about  which  I  was  not  certain. 

Recorder. — From  what  documents  was  that  book  made  up  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — From  the  papers  in  each  particular  cause.  There  is 
no  entry  made  of  the  particulars  of  the  costs  in  any  book  except  in  the 
book  of  items.  The  costs  in  long  cases  which  are  tried  are  not  made 
out  any  where  but  in  the  book  of  items. 

Recorder. — ^Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  these  notices  to  witnesses 
—(pointing  to  the  notices  mentioned  in  the  new  book) — were  not  tickets 
professing  to  be  copies  of  subpoenas? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  I  have  great  reason  to 
suspect  they  might  be  from  what  has  taken  place.  Upon  recollec- 
tion, I  could  not  undertake  to  swear  that  notices  to  witnesses  were  issued 
in  exparte  cases. 

Recorder. — Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  in  any  single  instance  a 
notice  has  issued  to  witnesses  to  bring  them  into  court  instead  of  a 
ticket  ? 
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Mr.  Erskine. — I  could  not  swear  to  that  from  personal  recollection. 

Recorder.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  see  the  impropriety 
of  signinfir  tickets  which  profess  to  be  copies  of  subpoenas^  before  the 
subpoena  is  sealed  and  issued  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  certainly  do,  my  Lord.  I  ought  to  have  kept  them, 
if  I  signed  them^  in  my  possession,  until  the  subpoena  was  sealed. 

Recorder. — Is  it  proper  at  all  to  sign  that  which  professes  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Court's  mandate,  before  that  mandate  issues,  and  thus  give 
an  opportunity  to  others  of  committing  the  greatest  possible  contempt  of 
Court? 

Mr.  Erskine. — It  certainly  is  not.  The  subpoenas  are  printed,  and 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  inserted ;  but  it  is  not  regular  to  sign  tickets 
until  the  subpoena  is  sealed. — (The  papers  which  Mr.  Erskine  sent  for,  in 
order  to  answer  question  24th.  were  here  produced.  Mr.  Erskine  ex- 
amines them,  and  states  0 — In  No.  364,  three  subpoenas  are  charged  two 
rupees  each,  and  but  one  is  produced.  In  No.  4,  two  subpoenas  are 
charged,  and  none  to  be  found.  In  No.  101,  no  subpoena  to  be  found, 
and  two  are  charged.  In  No.  572,  two  subpoenas  are  charged,  and  none 
found.  In  No.  \3i),  ifbne  produced,  or  found,  and  two  charged.  In  No. 
591,  one  charged,  and  none  found.  In  all,  twelve  subpoenas  charged, 
but  only  one  found. 

After  some  discussion  and  investigation,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
that,  from  the  cases  which  have  already  been  taken  out,  and  upon  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  books,  &c.,  that,  since  the  present  Sealer's  admission,  it 
has,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  at  least,  been  the  practice  to  charge  for  sub- 
poenas and  seals  wliere  none  were  issued  or  sealed.  '  I  certainly  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  (says  Mr.  Erskine,)  until  it  was  mentioned  by  the 
Honourable  the  Recorder,  although  I  had  noticed  and  complained  of  the 
fewness  of  the  subpoenas  in  those  causes  that  were  in  Court  as  before- 
mentioned.' 

Recorder. — ^The  29th  rule  of  Court  requires  that  the  Clerk  shall,  at 
the  end  of  every  month,  deliver  into  Court,  for  their  inspection,  edl  books 
kept  by  him  relating  to  the  business,  &c.,  and  an  account  of  all  the  fees 
received  by  him ;  I  wish  upon  this  to  ask  the  question,  whether  the  only 
book  of  items  of  costs  kept  is  such  as  can  be  understood  without  con- 
siderable labour,  and  without  mastering  the  general  course  of  the  items 
of  chaives, — ^the  items  being  merely  set  down  with  initial  letters,  and 
many  of  those  unintelligible. 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^I  do  not  think  that  it  can.  It  is  certainly  kept  in  a 
very  illegible  way. 

Recorder. — Have  you  now  put  up  in  the  Small  Cause  Court  a  copy 
of  the  table  of  fees,  in  the  English  and  Guzeratt  characters  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^Yes,  I  have,  in  a  conspicuous  part. 

Recorder. — I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  business  of  the  Small  Cause 
Court  has  not  been  left  almost  entirely  to  Bappoo  to  conduct  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — During  the  last  three  years,  from  my  absence  from 
Bombay,  the  state  of  my  health,  and  various  circumstances,  I  was  not  able 
to  pay  that  attention  to  the  details  of  the  office  which  thev  certainly  re- 
quired ;  and,  during  that  time,  the  chief  management  of  the  office  was  in 
Bappoo. 

Recorder. — ^What  is  Bappoo's  salary  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^Twenty  rupees  a  month,  and  a  half  rupee  for  each 
cause  filed.  It  would  avcarage  about  forty-five  rupees  a  month,  or  a  little 
more. 
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ConSinuation  ijf  EwtmUmUwn  on  the  IM  ^Jut^,  befiare  the  iUc^fi^, 
the  Mti^or,  and  all  the  Aldermen,  as  tQ  Uie  SuhpcBnetf. 

Recorder. — Do  you  remember,  or  the  1 1th  of  June,  my  addRg  you 
whether  any  of  the  notices  mentioned  in  the  new  book  of  items  had  iMUod^ 
gx  were  to  be  found  $  and  that  I  had  sent  Bi^poo  for  tiiem  some  hours 
before,  and  he  had  not  returned  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^I  do  not  recollect.  I  do  9ot  think  it  likely  i  could 
have  ^ven  you  a  distinct,  or  a  precise  answer  to  it. 

RpccoRDBR. — Then»  can  you  tel}  me  how  that  note  eame  to  b«  seat,  (a 
note  shown  to  Mr.  Erskine,  dated  11th  of  June,)  which  was  sij^ned  by 
Mc.  Erskine^  and  contained  these  words :  Mr.  Erskine  has  looked  0¥er 
the  p^ers  in  No.  50,  64,  59,  and  6Q,  and  does  not  find  in  any  of  thorn 
notice  to  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^When  I  ciJled  upon  your  Lorddbip,  in  consequence  of 
Bappoo's  not  having  returned  with  some  pikers  for  which  vou  had  sent 
him,  you  desired  that  I  would  bring,  if  I  could  find  tiiem,  tae  notieei  in 
Ae  four  first  causes  in  the  new  book  of  items. 

Recori>er. — Did  not  I  ask  you  at  the  time,  if  you  could  find  4Im 
notices  (mentioned)  in  the  new  book  of  items  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  do  not  recollect  that  you  did,  but  I  remember  b«&R|[ 
sent  to  look  for  them. 

Recorder. — ^Did  vou  go  and  iook  for  them  2 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  aid. 

Recorder. — ^You  did  aot  tell  me  before  you  w«Rt  to  lopl^  f»f  tibfilB 
that  they  were  not  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Erskine. — No,  I  did  not. 

JIecorder. — ^How  is  this  reconcileable  witii  the  apcouat  w)ach  yo¥ 
have  giveji,  that,  when  you  directed  the  new  book  of  items  tp  be  u«4e  H§ 
about  the  20th  of  May,  you  directed  notices  to  be  charged  in|tea<i  oif  sMlfr 
poenas,  because  you  could  find  neither  notices  nor  subpoenas,  «ji4  iM>tici| 
were  the  lowest  charge.  According  to  this  account,  you  had  the^i  (i.  e, 
20th  of  May)  ascertained  that  notices  were  not  to  be  foupd  j  SAd  yet, 
three  weeks  afterw^ds,  you  think  it  necessary  to  go  to  your  o^ce  to  laoji 
for  th^m  ? 

Mr.  Erskine.t-I  did  not  recollect  the  number  of  causes :  it  wa^  piQt 
m  my  reeollection  that  they  were  wanting  in  every  case. 

Recorder. — ^Did  not  you  look  in  every  case  to  see  if  there  w^f  a  |u|It 
poena  before  you  directed  a  notice  to  be  put  down  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^I  think  I  made  up  two  or  three  of  die  biUs  myself,  ftnd 
directed  tbat,  in  the  others,  where  there  were  no  subpoenal,  notices  shovi4 
be  inserted,  where  the  service  to  witn^ses  had  really  taken  piikc^. 

Recorder. — ^Then,  having  given  those  directions  that  notices  shoul4 
be  inserted  only  where  subpoenas  were  not  tp  be  found,  did  ^ ou  not  \ftk- 
medialel^  know,  on  seeing  notice  entered  in  that  bpok,  (meamng  tb«  m^^ 
book  of  items,)  th^  no  subpoena  had  issued  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  thought  it  possible  that  there  might  be  notices  to 
witnesses  in  some  of  the  cases,  dince  the  exaiaiaadon  on  Jt'Viday  l^,  f 
bave  looked  through  a  greater  number  of  cases,  ^nd  dp  not  find  ai|y 
notices  to  call  witnesses  into  Court ;  from  which  I  am  apprehensive  th^it 
the  issuing  of  subpoena-tickets,  without  subpoenas,  may  have  existe4  to  § 
considerable  extent ;  in  two  or  three  cases  I  find  suppouoMjckets  aot 
served. 

RacoapEii.-- Am  |  to  underftaad  yoy^  ttot  y<HI  )umf  nol  |i»m4  % 
single  notice  to  call  witnesses  into  Court  ? 
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Mr.  Erskins. — ^Not  as  fwr  w  I  hayje  fewoked. 

The  ^aoie  hets  then  again  appear  in  this  case  as  in  the  last, — namely, 
that  a  fraud  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  committed,  and  that  it  has 
been  committed  also  for  Mr.  Erskine's  benefit ;  for  it  again  appears  that 
the  fraudulent  charge  for  subpoanas  has  been  brought  to  account  in  Mr. 
Erskine's  book,  and  the  money  actually  received  by  him.  In  addition  to 
these  facts,  there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  small  degree  of  evasion  and 
contradiction  in  the  accounts  which  Mr.  Erskine  gives  of  the  transaction. 
His  account  of  what  he  calls  the  mistake  about  the  subpcena  in  Court, 
differs  from  the  account  he  gives  in  his  examination  on  the  former  occa- 
sion ;  when  asked  why  he  signed  the  subpoena-ticket  not  having  the  sub- 
poena before  him,  he  said  it  was  by  mistake,  (and  that  he  directed  the 
•nbpoena  not  to  be  served.  On  the  former  occasion  he  says,  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  subpoena  not  having  been  sued  out  till  the  cause  was 
called  on  in  Court,)  and  that  it  was  his  practice  to  sign  subpoena-tickets 
before  any  subpoena  was  sued  out.  Again,  he  endeavours  to  justify  the 
entries  of  notices  to  witnesses  in  the  new  book  of  items,  and  to  account 
for  the  fewness  of  the  subpoenas,  by  sayin^^  that  it  was  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice to  issue  notices  instead  of  subpoenas  in  undefended  cases ;  and  that 
Sir  William  Evans  had  directed  them  to  be  served  even  in  defended  cases. 
Yet,  on  further  examination,  he  admits  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  a 
single  instance  of  a  notice  to  witnesses  having  issued,  nor  can  he,  after 
search,  find  such  a  thing  as  a  notice  among  the  records  of  the  Court.  The 
result  of  these  cases  is,  that  Mr.  Erskine  himself  gives  an  opportunity  to 
his  clerks,  by  signing  the  subpoena-ticket  before  the  subpoenas  are  sued 
out,  to  commit  the  fraud;  the  fraud  is  actually  committed,  and  Mr. 
Ers^Line  receives  the  profit  of  it. 

These  are  the  facts  upon  which  the  Court  is  to  decide  as  to  their  pro- 
ce^ings  against  Mr.  Erskine.  The  Court  might  certainly,  in  this  case, 
proceea  summarily  to  punish  Mr.  Erskine  for  his  misconduct  as  an 
bficer  of  the  Court,  by  fine  or  in^risonment.  The  issuing  subpoena- 
tickets  without  subpoenas,  is  alone  such  a  contempt  of  Court  as  would 
justify  such  proceedings. 

The  Court,  however,  will  not  punish  Mr.  Erskine  otherwise  than  by 
dismissal  from  his  offices ;  nor  will  the  Court  say  whether  Mr.  Erskine  be 
guilty  or  not  of  a  voluntary  participation  in  the  profits  of  these  frauds 
Smd  extortions,  as  the  case  may  possibly  yet  come  before  a  Jury,  and  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  anticipate  what  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  might  be. 
Without,  however,  pronouncing  upon  this,  it  is  clear  there  is  more  than 
amply  sufficient  to  call  upon  the  Court  to  dismiss  Mr.  Erskine  from  all 
the  offices  he  holds  under  it.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  careless- 
ness about  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
his  offices,  and  of  the  grossest  and  most  criminal  negligence,  which,  in 
the  head  of  a  department,  always  most  culpable  in  this  country,  becomes 
criminal,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  least  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the 
lead  of  any  department,  where  Native  clerks  are  employea,  opens  the 
door  to  extortion,  peculation,  and  all  tlie  train  of  fraud  and  corruption. 

The  Court  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Erskine  should  be 
£ami#8ed  from  the  two  offices  which  he  holds  under  the  Court,  of  Master 
in  E(mity  and  Clerk  of  the  Small  Cause  Court.  It  is  ordered,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Erskine  be  dismissed,  and  he  is  hereby  dismissed,  from  these 
offices. 

(A  true  Copy.)  Al.  Febrier>  Recorder. 
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Literary  Society. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  wa«  held  at  their  rooms 
on  AVednesday  last,  and  was  attended  by  the  followinf^  Gentlemen. 

President,  the  Honourable  M.  Elphlostone ; 
Vice-President,  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon. 

Mr.  AVeddcrburn,  Mr.  Gordon, 

Mr.  Henderson,  Lieut.-Col.  Hunter  Blair, 

Mr.  Parish,  Mr.  Kemball, 

Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  M*Leod, 

Captain  Bruce,  Dr.  Sproule, 

Mr.  B.  Noton,  Mr.  Fawcett, 

Mr.  Malcolm,  Lieut-Colonel  ShttldbaiD« 

Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Hadow, 

Lieut.  Waddington,  Lieut.  Robinson, 

Mr.  Ogilvy,  Mr.  Prinsep, 

Mr.  J.  R.  Steuart,  Dr.  Brydon, 

Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  G.  Noton. 

Mr.  Bruce, 

Major  Kennedy,  Secretary 
After  the  usual  business  of  the  Meeting  had  been  gone  through,  the 
Honourable  the  President  adverted  to  the  very  important  benefits  which 
the  Society  had  derived  from  the  well-knonn  qualifications  and  abilities 
of  Mr.  Erskine,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  lately  returned  to  England, 
and  from  his  unwearied  attention  to  promote  its  prosperity,  and  pro- 

Sosed  that  the  following  letter  of  thanKs  should  in  consequence  be  ad- 
ressed  to  Mr.  Erskine.  The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  the 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon,  in  a  short  but  impressive  speech,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the  proposed  letter  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Erskine. 

To  W,  Enkine,  Esq.,  Fice^President  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society. 

Sir, — ^Your  unexpected  return  to  your  native  country  has  prevented 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  from  expressing  to  you,  previous  to  your 
departure,  the  high  sense  that  it  entertains  of  the  important  benefits 
which  you  have  conferred  on  it.  One  of  the  original  Members  by  whom 
it  was  mstituted  in  1804,  you  became  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  to  your 
unremitting  and  judicious  exertious  in  that  situation  to  which  the  for- 
mation andprosperity  of  the  Society  must  be  principally  ascribed.  By  the 
kindness,  also,  nith  which  you  have  assisted  in  preparing  its  Transac- 
tions for  the  press,  and  in  contributing  to  them  papers  so  distinguished 
by  their  learning,  research,  and  elegance  of  style,  you  have  given  to  that 
work  an  interest  and  a  value  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
But  not  in  these  respects  alone  has  your  influence  proved  beneficial  to 
literature.  For  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  classical,  modem,  and 
oriental  literature,  your  sound  judgment,  and  your  correct  and  cultivated 
taste,  have  enabled  you  to  afford  to  others  that  information  which  is  so 
often  requisite  in  this  country,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  studies  and 
pursuits  to  which  their  attention  might  be  most  advantageously  directed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  readiness  and  indulgence  with  which  such  assis- 
tance has  always  been  given,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  unassuming 
manner  and  the  urbanity  with  which  opinions  the  most  instructive  were 
invariably  communicated. 

That  the  loss  of  a  person  distinguished  by  such  eminent  qualifications 

and  abilities  can  ever  be  replaced,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.    But  the 
regret  which  the  Society  experiences  on  this  occasion  is  diminished  by 
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the  hope  that  the  interests  of  literature  will  be  materially  promoted  by 
yowr  now  being  relieved  from  the  interruptions  of  official  business.  That, 
then,  your  constitution  may  be  re-invigorated  by  your  return  to  your 
native  country,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  undisturbed  happiness  for  many 
years  in  the  bosom  of  your  famuy  and  in  the  solace  of  literary  pursuits, 
are  the  sincere  wishes  of  a  Society,  by  whom  you  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  sentiments  of  the  truest  respect  and  esteem. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

.  Vans  Kennedy,  Sec.  to  the' Bombay  Lit.  Soc. 
Bombay  Literary  Society's  Rooms, 
July  30th,  1823. 

It  was  further  unanimously  Resolved,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Venerable 
the  Archdeacon,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Steuart,  that  Mr.  Erskine  shall 
be  requested  to  sit  for  his  picture  on  his  arrival  in  England,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  placed  in  the  Rooms 
of  the  Society. 


Ust  of  Bills  of  Costs  of  the  late  Clerk  of  the  Small  Causes,  taken  indtS" 
criminately,  and  taaed  by  JV,  Fentmck,  Esq.,  Master  in  Equity,  pur* 
suant  to  Order  of  Court. 


o8 

Amount  to 

Amoant  of 

Amoant 

be  paid 

Titles  of  tiie  Causes. 

Costs  paid. 

allowed 

back  to  the 

Taxation. 

Suitors. 

472 

Caasey,  D.,  &c.  v.  Kesowjee,  K.,  &c.   . 
Shobaram,  M.,  v,  Meea,  D.,  &c.      .    . 

132 

0 

0 

84 

3 

0 

47 

1 

0 

488 

95 

3 

0 

72 

0 

0 

23 

3 

0 

602 

Navulshaw,  G.,  v.  Ambabae,  Widow    . 

90 

3 

0 

58 

0 

0 

32 

3 

0 

635 

Purdesh,  C,  v.  Gowrea,  M 

82 

2 

0 

40 

2 

0 

42 

0 

0 

657 

Dewjee,  K.,  ».  Tanoo,  S.  K 

95 

3 

0 

73 

1 

0 

22 

2 

0 

660 

Nathoo,  J.,  V.  Shamjee,  M.     .     .     .     . 

140 

2 

0 

69 

1 

0 

71 

1 

0 

196 

Annajee,  L.,  &c.,  v.  Dewjee,  B.  G.  .    . 

80 

3 

0 

35 

2 

0 

45 

1 

0 

204 

Manowjee,  P.,  &c.,  v.  Bnewrey,  Widow 

76 

2 

0 

39 

3 

0 

36 

3 

0 

235 

Aga  R.  bin  M.  B.,  v,  Vukutchund,  D.,  &c. 

96 

2 

0 

38 

3 

0 

57 

3 

0 

243 

Macockjee,  N.  W.,  &c.  v.  Merwanjee,  N. 

65 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

535 

Ramjee,  R.,  ».  Ruttonbae,  Widow    .     . 

112 

1 

0 

51 

1 

0 

61 

0 

0 

556 

Hormazjce,  T.,  v,  KnooshaU,  G.      .     . 

70 

3 

0 

30 

3 

0 

40 

0 

0 

626 

Ragowjee,  R.,  V.  Cursetjee,  B.     .    .    . 

.  98 

2 

0 

52 

0 

0 

46 

2 

0 

43 

Esmall,  C,  &c.,  v.  Hassum,  S.  0.   .    . 

102 

2 

0 

50 

3 

0 

51 

3 

0 

87 

Dewa,  D.,  v.  Bellajee,  K.,  &c.     .    .     . 

91 

0 

0 

32 

1 

0 

58 

3 

0 

171 

Fatmabae,  Widow,  v.  Sumal,  M.  M. 

80 

2 

0 

30 

1 

0 

50 

1 

0 

457 

Ameed,  H.,  v.  Mahomed,  S.,  &c. 

45 

2 

0 

19 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

572 

Dewalibae,  Widow,  v.  Madow,  B.  S.    . 

46 

0 

0 

•24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

101 

Khoosfaaldass,  R.,  v.  Dewsunker,  M.   . 

47 

3 

0 

21 

3 

0 

26 

0 

0 

116 

Bbaskerjee,  B.,  &c.,  v.  Kesow,  W.  .     . 

45 

1 

0 

24 

3 

0 

20 

2 

0 

392 

Ruttonbae,  A,  J.,  ».  Ru&tomjee,  M.,  &r. 

136 

0 

0 

45 

3 

0 

90 

I 

0 

ToUl  Rupees    .     .     . 

1832 

00 

00 

930 

J 

00 

901 

J 

00 

Note. — ^The  highest  number  being  660,  from  among  so  many,  at  the  least, 
the  above  twenty-one  causes  must  have  been  selected  ;  and,  as  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  series  of  numbers  was  for  one  year  only,  (the  annual  number 
of  causes  is  at  present  much  greater,)  we  have  thus  the  fairest  criterion  of  the 
rate  of  extortion,  and  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  its  amount. 
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Advebtisembnt  for  a  Wif^. 

[Tlifi  foXiayfiog  appears  i^  91  "^iaAaa  paper,  and  has  suAciept  jpcdt  to  b^  tranip^ti^.] 

^ainsteri,  attend !  /  /  I  wan^  a  wife. 
Young,  passing  rich,  and  pretty, 
A  gaod  cooQpanion  for  this  life, 
Accomplished,  sharp  and  mtty. 
Good  tempered  she  must  be  of  course. 
Take  all  things  in  their  true  lights. 
She  must  n't  be  a  shrew,  nojr  cross. 
Or  what  good  folks  call '  new  lights,* 
Her  figure  must  be  small  and  good. 
Say  nought  about  her  riches—^ 
But,  let  me  well  be  understood. 
She  shall  not  wear  the  iteeeches. 
Must  play  on  the  piano /arte, 
£f  eel  among  tlve  dmcers, 
4n4  know  quadrilles  of  ev«ry  noti, 
Scotch,  English,  and  the  Lancer-s. 
There's  one  thing  I'd  wp.ll  nigh  {atgoi, 
I  hope  she'll  have  the  sense 
To  be  contented  with  her  lot, 
And  not  be  much  expense. 
Must  keep  ray  house  both  neat  and  staug. 
Obey  me  to  the  letter. 
Ana,  can  she  mtdce  a  glass  of  Mug, 
Why  then,  'tis  all  the  better. 
She  must  n't  mind  a  march,  or  two, 
Nor  grumble  at  hot  weather : 
If  she  can  stand  all  this,  we'll  do 
Most  famously  together. 
And,  in  return,  I'll  give  her — whfUfc  ? 
I  can't  pretend  to  beauty. 
But  have  an  unengaged  heart. 
Am  always  fit  for  duty; 
Always  enjoy  f^ood  healthy  thank  Jeve, 
Of  all  good  thmgs  the  giver ! 
I  never  yet  have  been  in  love. 
Nor  ever  had  the  Liver. 
My  constitution's  whole  and  so^nd, 
Ne'er  by  disease  been  broken ; 
I've  never  quarrelsome  been  found. 
But  quiet  \t  fairly  spoken. 
\  never  gamble,  never  drink. 
Have  lots  oi  years  to  live. 
At  least,  so  fin  re^on  think. 
As  I'm  not  twenty-five. 
I'm  just  six  feet  two  inches  high. 
Proportionally  strong : 
Widows  for  me  need  not  apply. 
Unless  thst're  vert  toung. 
Gtwertment  Gazette.  Bobusquh* 
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Kiv«*s  Officses  in  India. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — Your  inserting  the  foHowing  remarks  on  the  state  of  that 
portion  of  his  Majesty's  ^rmy  serving  in  India,  will  confer  a  parti- 
cular obligation  on  every  officer  in  the  Service,  and  more  so  on  the 
junior  branches,  amongst  whom  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself  your's 
most  ojbfediently,  A  Subaltern. 

If  an  individual,  or  any  class  of  individuals,  in  any  profession,  ia 
the  exercise  of  their  duty,  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  full  of 
danger  ai^d  privations,  it  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  some  re- 
compense or  hope$  of  x'eward  should  be  held  out  to  them.  I  pro- 
pose to  show  that  such  is  hi  from  the  case  of  his  Majesty*s  officers 
in  India,  ^pd  that  no  return  whatever  awaits  them  to  make  up  for 
liie  additional  risk  of  their  lives,  and,  which  is  even  worse,  the  cer- 
tain dostructjion  of  their  health  in  a  pestilential  climate. 

I  shftll  begin  with  promotion,  th^t  first  of  all  objects  ^ith  my 
profession,  ^odia,  without  any  exception,  is  jthe  worst  quarter 
in  the  world  for  that  desirable  object.  The  deaths  are  numerous, 
and  yet  there  appears  to  be  some  fatality  in  more  senses  than  one 
attending  them,  the  vacancies  being  very  often  given  ^way  out  of 
the  regiments.  I  hear  your  readers  say, '  Impossible  !  *  but  I  say, 
fact,  and  a  reference  to  the  '  Army  List,'  will  show  the  truth  of  my 
assertion.  I  hear  you,  Mr.  Editor,  say,  '  What !  men  toiling  in  a 
climate  where  death  and  total  loss  of  health  are  everyday  occur- 
rences 5  where  you  have  an  income  that  enables  you  to  exist,  but 
not  live  3  *  where  you  haVe  the  annoyance,  (for  so  it  will  be  to 
tl^e  strongest  mind,)  of  seeing  every  person  in  better  circumstances 
than  yourself,  although  in  all  likelihood  much  less  qualified  from  their 
talents  to  be  so ;  far  distant  from  connections  and  friends,  and,  from 
the  great  distance,  totally  prevented  from  forwarding  your  own  in- 
terests, should  an  opportunity  offer,  and  yet  not  get  that  promotion 
(death  vacancies)  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  considered 
the  right  of  a  regiment  !*  This  seems  strange,  but  is  most  true. 
Some  idea  mav  be  formed  of  the  chance  of  promotion  in  this 
country,  when  it  is  known  that,  in  each  of  the  three  infantry  regi- 
ments here,  one  company  in  five  years  is  the  average  without  pur- 
chase. As  to  persons  enabled  to  purchase,  few  will  come  to  India, 
as  they  well  know  that  home,  or  rather  being  on  the  spot,  is  the  best 
chance  for  them.     At  one  company  in  five  years,  bow  many  years 

f  The  ranavk  «f  the  late  gallant  Conunandar-in-ohief,  <kt  Booihay^ 
(^V^  (j.  GoIvil]e,)  wi^o  mi^  *  A-  subfdMn  may  exist,  but  ciauu>t  live,  on 
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\pill  be  required  to  make  twenty-six  lieutenants  captains,  even 
allowing  one  subaltern  a  year  to  be  removed  by  death,  promotion 
into  another  corps,  &c.  ?  '  But  then  your  aUowances  are  so  ample/ 
says  another, '  that  you  are  more  than  repaid  for  all  your  losses  and 
disappointments.*  My  answer  is,  that  no  subaltern  can  live  on  his 
pay  here  without  being  equally  economical,  and  even  more  so,  than 
he  is  in  England.  I  must  be  excused  entering  into  minutiae,  but  it 
is  necessary  for  my  purpose.  An  ensign's  pay  in  this  Presidency, 
is  17B  rupees  per  month,  and  a  lieutenant's  234  rupees  per  month ; 
from  the  former,  25  rupees  are  stopped  for  house  rent,  and  from 
the  latter,  30  rupees  per  month  for  one  small  room.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  mess,  band,  and  other  subscriptions,  are  never 
under  100  rupees  per  month  :  the  balance  in  the  paymaster's 
hands  will  be  easily  calculated  -,  and  from  it  servants,  breakfast, 
clothes,  a  horse,  (which  in  this  country  is  necessary,)  and  aU  changes 
or  additions  in  dress,  appointments,  &c.,  are  all  to  be  paid.  The  rupee 
is  issued  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  in  the  purchase  of  every 
article,  except  the  produce  of  India,  passes  for  one  shilling.  For 
instance,  a  cocked  hat,  100  rupees  to  140,  a  sword  70  rupees,  a 
pair  of  boots  80  rupees,  an  epaulette  50  rupees,  &c.  When  in  the 
field,  the  pay  is  about  30  rupees  per  month  better  3  but  there  are  no 
field-quarters  for  King's  regiments  on  this  side  of  India. 

The  Honourable  Company's  regiments  are  very  dififerently  situa- 
ted, as  all  their  stations,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  are 
field- stations.  And  every  lieutenant,  and  almost  every  ensign, 
commands  a  company,  and  some  even  two  companies,  and  for  the 
command  of  one  company  receives  33  rupees  per  month.  In  each 
regiment  there  are  ten  companies  and  but  five  captains  :  conse- 
quently, the  five  senior  subalterns  command  companies  in  their  own 
right  3  but  there  are  always  two  or  three  captains  employed  on  the 
staff :  (vide  '  Army  List :')  therefore,  there  are  seven  of  eight  com- 
panies to  be  given  to  subalterns.  There  are  ten  lieutenants ;  and, 
as  the  adjutant,  interpreter,  and  quarter-master  are  not  entitled  to 
have  companies,  and  two,  three,  or  four  other  subalterns  may  be  of 
the  staff,  sick,  leave,  &c.,  it  is  easily  seen  how  all  the  subalterns 
doing  regimental  duty  may  have  one  or  more  companies.  The  pay 
in  the  two  services  is  the  same  in  all  ranks.  The  Company's  regi- 
mental ofiicer  has  no  reduction  for  house  rent  3  he  pays  a  company, 
and  he  is  almost  always  at  a  field  station  ;  therefore,  he  has  upwards 
of  90  rupees  per  month  more  than  the  King's  subaltern.  A  few  of 
the  oldest  subdterns  in  the  King's  regiments  certainly  command 
companies  j  but  these  are  very  few,  as,  by  the  King's  regulations, 
eight  captains  out  of  eleven  must  be  with  the  regiment.  The  King's 
regiments  are  at  the  most  expensive  stations,  and  must  live  at  their 
messes,  which  are  very  expensive  3  whilst  many  Company's  regi- 
ments have  no  messes,  and  the  officers  generally  please  themselves. 
An  officer  of  the  Company's  service  has  lately  attempted  to  show 
that  King's  officers  are  not  only  not  excluded  the  staff  list,  but  that 
they  have  their  equal  share  of  those  appointments. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  such  absurd  and  unfounded  po- 
sitions ',  but  a  few  words  may  be  necessary.  One  argument  is, 
'  that,  because  there  are  two  lieutenant-colonels,  two  majors,  and 
eleven  captains  in  the  King  s  regiment,  and  only  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  major,  and  five  captains  in  the  Company's  regiment, 
in  the  former  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  promotion.  But  if  in  one 
case  two  majors  depend  on  two  lieutenant-colonels  for  promotion, 
and  eleven  captains  on  two  majors,  and  twenty-six  lieutenants  on 
eleven  captains,  whilst,  in  the  other  case,  one  major  on  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  five  captains  on  one  major,  and  ten  lieutenants  on  five  cap- 
tains,— which  of  those  has  the  greater  chance  ?  I  will  ask  the  writer 
one  question  :  Would  he  rather  be  the  tenth  or  twenty-sixth  lieu- 
tenant for  promotion  ?  In  which  cases  are  most  chances  against  his 
Dfe> 

As  to  the  staff  appointments  being  equally  divided,  let  the  fol- 
lowing plain  statement  of  facts  speak  for  itself.  On  the  Ist  of 
January,  1827,  the  whole  officers  of  every  corps  and  service  under 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  amounted  to  809  -,  and  they  then  held  269 
staff  appointments,  or  as  one  staff  to  two  regimental  officers  very  nearly. 
The  numbers  of  his  Majesty's  officers  were  194,  and  they  held 
fourteen  staff  situations,  or  as  about  one  staff  to  fourteen  regimental 
officers.  It  must  be  further  remarked,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  the  situations  held  by  his  Majesty's  officers  were  either  regi- 
mental or  personal  staff,  whilst  of  those  held  by  the  Company's 
officers,  nearly  200  were  situations  that  yielded  the  occupant  from 
300  to  30Q0  rupees  per  month,  exclusive  of  the  nett  pay.  The 
medical  estabfishment  of  either  Service  is  not  included  in  this  cal- 
culation. 

I  have  now  shown  that  in  every  situation  the  Company's  officers 
are  better  off  than  the  King's  3  and  they  have  the  chance  of  most 
lucrative  employments.  Their  promotion  is  much  quicker,  their 
oldest  lieutenants  being  of  181 7,  and  they  cannot  be  purchased 
over  5  and  yet  there  are  50/.  a-year  deducted  from  every  brevet 
officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  to  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
Company's  service !  I  could  mention  many  minor  circumstances 
that  render  India  annoying,  such  as  the  duties,  parades,  &c.,  in  suclr 
a  climate  being  more  frequent,  leave  of  absence  being  ver}'  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  only  in  the  rainy  season,  when  no  person  can  travel.* 
However,  if  slow  promotion,  certain  loss  of  health,  absence  from 
friends,  and  a  total  want  of  all  those  sports  and  exercises  which  are 
almost  necessary  for  relaxation,  together  with  all  I  have  stated 
above,  without  any  advantage  to  be  gained,  are  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  determined  '  Puffer'  upon  India,  I  can  say  no  more.  When 
once  in  India,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  home  (or  out  of 

♦  Why  should  this  indulgence  he  denied  more  than  in  Europe,  where, 
by  the  Commander-in-chief's  authority,  one-half  of  thei)fficer8  may  have 
leave  at  certain  seasons  ? 
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India)  are  nearly  insurmountable.  Without  plenty  of  money,  a  lucky 
promotion  at  home  by  interest  of  friends^  or  a  sick  certificate,  you 
are  there  a  prisoner  for  years.  In  two  of  his  Majesty's  fegitnents 
in  t'^o  years  and  a  half,  the  change  of  officers  has  been  wonderful. 
One  has  lost,  by  deaths  sent  home  sick,  or  on  promotion,  twenty-sii 
officers  5  the  other,  twenty-three.  The  great  number  thus  f endered 
ineffective  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  arid  the  few  that  are  sent  to 
fill  their  places,  *  tie  those  that  are  left,  not  only  to  the  country,  buC 
to  the  spot.  The  staff  situations  in  both  Services,  and  also  th6 
officers  of  higher  ranks,  are  most  liberally  paid  ;  and  from  this  cii*- 
cumstance  I  am  aware  that  A  very  different  tale  from  mine  is  ofteii 
told  in  England.  I  request,  however,  that  your  readers  will  refef  to 
their  friends,  who  may,  like  me,  have  bought  experience^  for  the 
truth  of  all  that  I  have  stated,  and  I  will  agree  to  remain  in  India 
all  my  life,  (God  forbid!)  should  I  have  mis-stated  otie  single  point. 

As  to  the  Civil  Service,  they  are  most  profusely  pwd  5  and,  wfadii 
I  state  that  Civil  Servants,  of  from  six  to  ten  years'  service,  have 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  hundred  rupees  per  month,  I  am  sure 
every  one  will  agree  with  me.  I  have  been  fourteen  years  in  his 
Majesty*s  service,  and  have  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  rupees  per  month  *,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  nine  years  and  a  half 
in  the  Civil  Service,  has  twenty-four  hundred  rUpees  per  month,  of 
more  in  one  month  than  I  have  in  one  year.  If  such  is  necessary  fbr 
him,  (his  situation  is  by  no  means  a  responsible  one,)  what  can  I  do 
on  the  other  ?  Many  adventurers  who  have  come  out  to  India 
without  education,  or  being  in  any  way  distinguished  for  talent, 
zeal,  or  other  recommendation,  are  receiving  from  six  hundred  to 
eighteen  hundred  rupees  per  month,  and  they  belong  to  no  Service  j 
whilst  the  officers  of  that  very  Service  to  which  the  merit  of  retain- 
ing India  must  by  every  impartial  person  be  ^ven^  are  in  a  state 
looked  down  on  by  every  other  Service  in  the  country,  and  drag* 
ging  on  a  precarious  existence,  without  hope  of  reward. 

If  through  this  statement  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  servants 
should  be  understood  in  India,  and  even  one  individual  prevented 
from  embarking  for  a  country  in  which  nothing  awaits  him  but 
disappointment  and  bitter  regret,  I  shall  feel  much  rejoiced,  and  iii 
conclusion  I  predict,  that,  unless  some  change  be  made,  the  day  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  no  man  of  that  character  (vide  note) 
which  entitles  him  to  hold  his  Majesty's  commission  wiU  be  fbUnd 
to  accept  employment  in  a  regiment  doing  duty  in  India.  A  Cap» 
tain  is  perhaps  a  little  better  paid  than  in  Europe;  but  then  he  is,  in 
other  respects,  similarly  situated  with  other  officers  5  and,  as  officers 
of  that  rank  can  live  most  respectably  on  their  pay  in  Europe,  i^hy 

*  In  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  holding  a  high  situation 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  the  colonel  of  his  favourite  regiment,  he  says, 
*I  cannot  get  young  men,  (meaning  officers,)  of  sucb  a  description  as  I 
could  wish  to  send  out  to  you ;  and  indeed  I  am  quite  at  a  loss/  Qiiery, 
What  will  less  favoured  regiments  do  ? 
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should  they  go  to  an  unhealthy  climate  without  some  inducements  ? 
Besides^  a  captain  has  to  pay  his  passage  to  England  in  case  of 
sickness ;  and  a  long  time  wUl  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  save 
that  sum. 

Want  of  Chubches  in  India. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald* 

SiK, — ^My  anxiety  to  see  in  your  columns  some  reitiark  on  the 
Gftoimsifinee  I  am  about  to  bring  to  your  notice,  and^  through  tBef 
medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  India 
Proprietors,  enables  me  ib  conquer  an  arersion  to  writing  anony- 
mously. Allow  me  to  observe,  that  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  on  this  occasiori,  had  the  Calcutta  press  afforded  a  channel  by 
^bich  the  inconvenience  under  which  we  labour  might  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  want  of  churches  at  Cawnpoor,  that 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  and  it  will,  I  am  confident,  surprise 
you,  and  many  of  your  headers,  that,  in  a  large  civil  and  military 
station  of  more  thau  forty  years*  standing,  and  having  t^o  chaplains 
attached  to  it,  Uo  place  of  divine  worship  should  ever  have  been 
erected  by  the  Government. 

The  garrison  consists  of  two  King*s  regiments,  and  European 
horse  and  foot  Artillery,  (altogether  exceeding  2000  men,)  and  five 
Native  corps,  the  European  staff,  and  Christian  drummers,  &c.,  of 
the  Native  corps,  and  the  whole  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  are 
required  by  the  brigadier  to  attend  divine  service.  Now,  when 
to  the  above-m^htioned  are  to  be  added  a  vei-y  numerous  class  of 
respectable  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  pensioned  Europeans 
with  their  families,  it  is  obviously  incumbent  on  a  good  Govern- 
ment to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  them :  and  what  is  the 
accotnmodatlon  here  afforded  ?  At  the  west  end  of  Cantonments  is 
ft  bungtdow,  (formerly  a  mess-room,)  that  has  been  altered  by 
cuttitig  arches  in  the  partition  walls,  which  separate  the  rooms  of  the 
hoose,  and  this  is  designated  the  '  Church  Bungalow  5'  but  it  can- 
ilot  be  made  to  contain  one  half  of  the  persons  who  reside  in  the 
vicinity,  and  who  would  frequent  it.  In  the  eastern  quarter  of  Canton- 
ments, the  accommodation  is  much  worse  :  the  service  is  there  per- 
formed in  the  dragoon  riding- school,  where  benches  are  .provided 
for  the  troops  alone,  and  no  seats  for  the  families,  or  others  who 
may  attend.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since  our  lamented  bishop. 
Dr.  Heber,  on  visiting  Canpoor,  represented  the  want  of  a  church; 
And  it  is  said  that  one  was  ordered  to  be  built :  but>  as  yet,  the 
ground  is  not  marked  out. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  comment,  but  conclude  by 
mentioning,  that,  before  churches  were  built  in  the  interior  stations, 
it  was  a  common  remark  amongst  the  nation :  'What!  have  these 
Europeans  no  religion?*    Your  constant  reader,  L.  B. 
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Prepared  Speech  of  a  Native  Indian  on  Juries. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 

Sir,  London,  June  15,  1828. 

In  your  number  for  June,  1827,  you  quoted  a  letter  from  '  The 
Madras  Courier/  written  by  a  Native  of  that  place,  on  the  subject 
of  Native  juries.  Soon  after  the  period  at  which  the  letter  was 
written,  it  was  intended  to  have  had  a  second  meeting  of  Natives  on 
the  subject,  but  it  was  suppressed.  The  same  Native  that  wrote  the 
letter,  had  prepared  a  speech  to  deliver  at  their  second  meeting ; 
and,  as  a  copy  of  it  has  come  into  my  hands,  and  appears  to  me  to 
possess  a  good  deal  of  sound  reasoning,  I  send  it  to  you,  as  you 
may,  perhaps,  think  it  worthy  of  publication  in  your  journal.  It  is 
as  follows ; 

'  Gentlemen  of  this  Assembly,  Friends  and  Countrymen, — I  trust 
to  be  favoured  with  your  attention  for  a  short  time,  while  I  de- 
liver to  you  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  for  which  we  are  now 
met,  and  1  beg  to  say,  that,  in  what  I  shall  now  state,  I  profess 
the  sentiments,  and  exhibit  the  wishes,  of  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  respectable  Natives  of  Madras  and  its  neighbourhood,  by 
many  of  whom  I  have  been  requested  to  do  so.  But  I  assure  you  it 
is  not  without  considerable  reluctance  that  I  thus  intrude  myself  on 
your  notice,  as,  from  ray  retired  manner  of  life  and  domestic  habits, 
I  am  but  little  qualified  for  public  speaking.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  that  boundless  spirit  of  liberality  which  actuates 
the  Government  under  which  we  live,  that  so  obscure  an  indivi- 
dual as  myself  is  permitted  to  address  this  numerous  and  respectable 
assembly  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

'  You  are  all  aware  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  recently  been 
received  in  this  country,  authorising  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  frame  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
avaihng  the  Court  of  the  services  of  such  Natives  as  are  found  fit  to 
serve  as  jurymen  ;  and  it  is  also  known  to  you  that  a  public  meet- 
ing took  place  on  the  25th  of  November  last  on  that  subject,  but 
which  assembly,  having  been  abruptly  broken  up,  led  to  nothing 
satisfactory.  On  the  contrary,  from  what  was  published  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, an  idea  has  gone  forth,  that  it  was  the  general  wish  of 
the  Native  community  here  to  decline  the  boon  thus  graciously  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  British  Parliament, — an  idea  which,  I  am 
proud  to  aver,  is  neither  consonant  with  the  wishes  nor  at  all  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  the  greater  part  of  those  I  now 
address,  but  directly  opposite  to  them.  I  trust,  by  the  proceedings 
of  this  day  it  will  be  shown  to  the  world,  that  the  Native  commu- 
nity of  Madras  are  neither  insensible  of  the  privilege,  nor  unworthy 
of  the  benefits,  thus  bestowed  upon  them,  but  that  they  are  highly 
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flattered  by  it,  and  will  unite  heart  and  hand  in  forwarding  ita 
operations,  in  assisting,  aiding,  and  executing  the  views  of  those 
gracious  legislators  who  have  shown  so  much  anxiety  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  British  India,  and  who,  in  extending  the  benefits  of 
trial  by  jury  to  the  Natives  thereof,  show  that  they  have  the  welfare 
of  this  country  at  heart ;  and  I  flatter  myself  this  is  but  a  pre- 
lude of  the  benefits  that  will  yet  flow  to  us  from  this  fostering 
source. 

I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  making  per- 
sonal reflections  on  any  individual,  as  every  one  is  certainly  at  full 
liberty  to  express  his  opinions.  After  having  done  so,  however,  he 
must  lay  his  account  with  those  opinions  being  canvassed  by  others ; 
and,  if  he  is  held  up  to  public  ridicule,  let  him  bear  it. 

It  has  been  urged  by  individuals,  that  on  the  score  of  religious 
scruples  Hindoos  are  incapable  of  acting  as  jurymen.  I  blush  as  a 
Hindoo  to  bear  such  an  assertion  made  -,  and  it  is  painful  to  me  to 
have  to  combat  so  futile  a  pretext.  Do  not  Hindoos  fill  every  situa- 
tion both  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  in  India  ?  And  I  have 
it  yet  to  learn,  if  our  duties  as  jurymen  will  be  either  so  intricate, 
complicated,  or  half  so  troublesome,  as  the  callings  which  many  of 
us  now  follow  are.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  our  ignorance  of 
the  English  language  will  preclude  many  from  being  fit  jurymen  ^ 
but  I  think  there  are  few  amongst  us  that  are  not  conversant  with 
it :  and,  should  there  be  one  or  two  instances  of  individuals  unac- 
quainted therewith,  is  it  just  that  the  whole  community  should  be  de- 
prived of  so  invaluable  a  privilege  on  account  of  their  ignorance  ? 
Surely  not :  it  was  not  such  trifling,  frivolous,  and  futile  grounds,  I 
suspect,  that  swayed  the  proceedings  of  the  memorable  meeting  of 
the  25th  of  November.  I  have  my  suspicions  it  arose  frc«n  worse 
motives,  which  I  shall  not  name,  but  leave  them  with  those  with 
whom  they  originated,  to  enjoy  the  remarks  they  have  called  forth 
from  various  pens,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  that  day's 
work.  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  wishes  to  Reject  the 
boon  now  offered  us  of  acting  as  jurymen,  so  sunk  in  hopeless  de- 
gradation as  to  utter  such  a  sentiment,  we  owe  such  a  man  no  tie  of 
brotherhood,  and  claim  no  fellowship  nor  community  with  him. 

There  is  no  principle  which  so  strongly  operates  in  human 
nature  as  the  law  of  retaliation  :  this  appears  from  the  laws  of 
all  nations  in  their  earliest  state  3  it  appears  also  from  our  own 
feelings,  when  an  injury  is  done  us.  *  We  naturally  long  for  revenge. 
Our  very  heart  tells  us  that  the  person  offending  ought  to  suffer  for 
the  offence,  and  that  the  hand  of  him  who  was  injured  must  return 
the  blow.  Such  are  the  dictates  of  our  natural  temper  3  but  pursue 
the  principle  to  its  full  extent,  and  see  where  it  will  end.  One  man 
commits  an  action  which  is  injurious  to  you  3  you  feel  yourself 
aggrieved  and  seek  revenge.  If  you  then  retsdiate  upou  him,  be  thinks 
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he  has  received  a  new  injury,  which  he  in  bis  turn  seeks  to  revenge  $ 
and  thus  a  foundation  is  laid  for  reciprocal  anioiosities  without  endl 
Did  this  principle  and  this  practice  become  general^  the  earth  would 
be  one  universal  field  of  battle,  life  would  be  a  scene  of  endless 
bloodshed,  and  hostilities  would  be  immortal.  Legislative  wisdom 
hath  provided  a  remedy  for  these  disorders,  and  but  for  this  havoe 
would  be  made  of  the  human  race.  The  right  of  private  vengeanoe 
which  every  man  is  born  with,  by  common  consent,  and  for  the 
public  good,  is  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

I  will  not  hesitate  to  assert,  (and  I  am  sure  every  unbiassed 
Hindoo  will  go  along  with  me,)  that  many  of  the  writings 
among  the  Hindoos,  which  go  by  the  name  of  laws,  are  so  exceed- 
ingly vague,  inconsistent,  and  unmeaning,  that  they  are  worse  than 
useless  in  the  administration  of  justice, — leaving  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  almost  always  as  arbitrary  as  if  there  were  no  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  introducing  the  mischief  of  chicane  with  its  endless 
quibbles  and  annoyances.  But  in  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury 
now  extended  to  us,  and  where  an  individual  has  the  advantage  of 
being  tried  by  a  body  of  men  to  whom  he  is  well  known  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  the 
country,  none  of  these  difficulties  occur :  it  has  ever  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  brighest  ornaments  of  the  British  ConstitutioB, 
and  proud  indeed  ought  we  to  be  in  becoming  partakers  of  it. 

I  am  conscious  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of 
this  meeting ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  drawing  your  notice  to 
the  numerous  blessings  the  Native  population  of  India  now  enjoys^ 
tnder  the  influence  of  the  British  Government,  compared  with 
what  it  ever  did  in  any  former  age.  Did  time  permit,  I  might 
exhibit  to  your  view  the  horrid  cruelties  exercised  over  the  poor 
Hindoos  during  the  long  and  bloody  sway  of  the  Mogul  dynasty ; 
particularly  the  horrid  acta  of  oppression  exercised  on  religious 
devotees,  to  induce  them  to  embrace  the  Musuhnan  fedth.  The  acte 
of  rapine,  destruction,  and  plunder,  committed  on  our  a&cestofB,  are 
well  known  to  many  whom  t  now  address,  as  well  as  the  devasta*- 
iion  and  pillage  which  befel  our  ancient  and  sacred  places  of 
worship.  Compare  those  days  with  our  present  happy  situAtioa, 
and  say,  are  we  not  blessed  in  our  rulers,  when  every  one  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  his  own  religious  opinions  free  from  all  terror 
or  fear. 

I  trust  this  meetirg  will  not  break  up  until  an  appropriate 
address  is  framed  to  the  Honourable  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  stating  fully  our  sense  of  the  privilege  now  bestowed  upon 
us,  and  our  readiness  to  come  forward  to  afford  every  infbrmatiou 
that  may  be  required  from  us  on  the  subject.  And,  after  the 
address  is  framed,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  committee  of 
respectable  individuals  being  chosen  to  carry  the  objects  of  this 
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day*!  tueeting  into  efl^t,  and  tbat  they  also  be  instructed  to  ptib^ 
bsh  the  same  in  the  Madras  newspapers.  In  conclusion,  I  hope  tbert 
art  many  now  present  ready  to  favour  us  with  their  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  and  to  elucidate  it  fully,  which  I  regret  my  inability 
ted»« 


OaDNANca  Department  in  India. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

8tB^— I  am  an  humble  member  of  the  Ordnance  Department^ 
and,  in  consequence,  was  some  time  ago  requested  to  affix  my  name 
to  a  letter  inttmded  to  be  presented  by  the  conductors  of  Oranancaj 
to  the  proper  authorities,  * '  entreating  that  the  smabess  of  our  pay 
and  allowances  might  be  taken  into  the  humane  consideraUon  of 
our  Honourable  masters  here,  and  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
grant  us  such  relief  as^  to  their  wisdom,  our  case  appeared  to  re- 
quire.' 

That  letter  stated,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  suffered  a  reduction, 
instead  of  obtaining  an  increase,  in  our  allowances,  on  our  being  pro- 
moted, from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  our  department  came 
from  staff  situations,  where  they  had  enjoyed  from  80  to  130  ru- 
pees monthly,  arising  from  pay,  staff,  and  writing  allowances,  so 
that  the  object  kindly  intended  by  Government  became  thereby  im- 
intentionally  frustrated ! 

A  conviction  that  Government  has  ever  extended  its  attention 
and  support  to  all  deserving  thereof,  produced  the  letter  above  al- 
luded to  i  nothing  doubting  but  that  we,  in  common  with  all  other 
iupplicants,  should  eventually  succeed  In  interesting  and  calling 
forth  the  sympathy  of  our  Honourable  masters  ! 

Now,  Sir,  my  present  motive  for  troubling  you  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  rouse  the  memory  of  him  into  whose  hands  our  letter  has 
passed,  and  to  entreat  that  it  may  be  brought  from  '  darkness  to 
light,'  in  order  that  the  matter  therein  contained  may  be  laid  before 
those  who  are  alone  competent  to  judge  whether  our  requests  are 
fbunded  in  justice  or  not,  and  where  alone  we  can  expect  impartiU 
tiews  of  our  case  to  be  taken,  and  hope  for  a  redress  commensurate 
with  our  privations. 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  observe  that  I  have,  in  common 
with  many  others,  felt  anxious  that  some  person  might  be  induced 
to  attempt  rescuing  the  members  of  our  department  from  various 
hardships,  which  they  are  at  present  suffering  under,  and  which, 
very  unfortunately,  seem  to  be  increasing,  particularly  since  the 
lamented  death  of  that  distinguished  and  inestimable  officer,  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Horsford ! 

None  having  appeared  desirous  of  such  an  undertaking,  I  shall 
attempt  the  task,  and  for  this  purpose  will  commence  with  the 
hardship  we  feel  ourselvei  more  particularly  subjected  to,  by  the 
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introduction  of  so  many  commissioned  commisflaries  to  take  charge 
of  magazines,  thereby  superseding  older  and  more  experienced 
Ordnance  officers ;  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are — 
varran^-officers. 

As  many  reductions  have  lately  taken  place  in  several  branches 
of  the  Service,  consequent  on  a  peace-establishment,  it  may  probably 
appear  necessary  to  apply  some  reduction  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  measure^  or  even  otherwise. 
I  ^ould,  with  due  deference,  presume  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  as 
well  in  this  view  as  to  afford  an  impartial  disclosure  of  the  state  of 
our  department.  Nothing  but  a  firm  conviction  of  the  good  likely 
to  be  produced  by  this  exposition,  would  have  urged  me  to  the*  ful- 
filment of  a  task  which,  1  feel  confident,  will  meet  with  a  very  un- 
gracious reception  in  a  certain  quarter ;  but,  actuated  as  I  %m  by  a 
well-matured  determination  of  being,  if  possible,  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  rescuing  the  class  of  individuals  I  have  the  honour  to  be- 
long to,  from  no  ordinary  stamp  of  obloquy  and  privation,  I  shall 
persevere,  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  those  whose  judgment  we 
seek,  to  determine  how  far  I  have  justified  my  cause. 

There  arein  our  department  at  present  eight  commissioned  com- 
missaries and  deputy-commissaries,  who  together  receive  monthly 
3,200  rupees,  for  being  in  charge  of  magazines,  and  signing  the 
monthly  papers  of  their  respective  establishments.  If  they  have  a 
more  ostensible  duty  to  perform,  I  rather  think  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
a  deputy,  as  I  have  known  a  commissioned  commissary  in  charge 
of  a  certain  magazine,  who,  during  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  months, 
was  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  magazine :  where  he 
was,  I  know  not.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  commissioned  commissaries,  in  charge  of  magazines  in 
the  field,  apply  for,  and  obtain,  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  Presi- 
dency, making  over  their  charge,  ad  interim,  to  the  senior  warrant- 
officer,  who  thereby  has  to  perform  a  duty  gratuitously,  for  a  period 
of  ten  or  twelve  months,  for  which  another  person  is  in  the  receipt  of 
400  or  500  rupees  monthly  I  But  suppose  the  commissioned  com- 
missary to  be  at  his  magazine  station,  what  has  he  to  do?  Virtually 
nothing  !  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  is  done  by  his  drudge,  alias  the 
warrant-officer.  Thus  it  is  that  an  expense  of  3,200  rupees 
monthly,  or  38,400  yearly,  is  incurred  without  a  shadow  of  benefit 
being  derived  by  the  State  ^  and  eight  valuable  officers  in  their  own 
department  are  kept  from  their  regiment ;  and  at  times  too,  when 
the  charge  of  two  or  three  companies  at  head-quarters  falls  to  the  lot 
of  one  subaltern  officer. 

I  do  not  mean  to  attach  much  importauce  to  the  circumstance  of 
commissioned  commissaries,  obtaining  leave  of  absence;  but  merely 
to  inquire,  if  the  duties  of  such  and  such  magazines  can  be 
carried  on,  (and  that  they  can  I  believe  none  will  doubt,) — ^if,  I  say, 
the  duties  can  be  carried  on  for  such  a  period,  and  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  commissioned  commissary;  where  then  exists  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  him  or  his  appointment  ?  The  answer  is  obvious ;   and 
the  saving  the  State  would  obtain^  by  his  removal,  is  equally  so. 

If  it  is  thought  that  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  rules  or  good 
of  the  Service,  more  care  in  the  custody  or  disposal  of  the  stores^ 
may  be  obtained  by  placing  commissioned  commissaries  in  charge, 
I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  assert,  (without  any  direct  or  indirect 
detraction  from  the  merits  of  any  man,)  that  more  zealous,  carefiilj 
and  real  duty-performing  subjects  no  where  exist,  than  those  very 
warrant-officers  thus  superseded,  and  applied  to  the  drudgery  of 
magazines ! 

If  greater  regularity  in  the  discharge  of  business  is  anticipated^ 
I  am  bold  to  assert  it  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be  realised,  it  being 
a  well-known  fact,  that  magazines,  while  under  the  charge  of  warrant- 
officers,  are  characterised  by  regularity,  promptitude,  and  correctness. 

If  greater  abilities  are  thought  requisite  than  warrant-officers  are 
supposed  to  possess,  my  answer  is  simply  this  :  The  abilities  of 
warrant-officers  have  ever  been  found  commensurate  with  the  duties 
consequent  on  the  charge  of  a  magazine  j  nothing  more  can,  there- 
fore, be  required.  With  one  or  two  solitary  exceptions,  all  the 
abilities  required,  both^  practically  and  theoretically,  are  happily 
blended  with  every  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  department,  among 
the  higher,  anda  mong  many  of  the  lower  grades  of  warrant-officers ; 
and,  while  it  must  be  regretted  that,  of  late  years,  a  few  of  a  very 
contrary  description  have  crept  into  the  department,  which  is 
purely  to  be  attributed  to  those  at  whose  instigation  such  admis- 
sions were  obtained,  yet  nothing  serious  need  be  dreaded  from  this 
circumstance,  as  a  sufficient  number  will  ever  be  found  capable  of 
reflecting  credit  on  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties  consequent  on 
either  their  rank  or  charge. 

I  trust  I  have  fully  shown,  that  no  equivalent  is  had  for  the  vast 
sum  of  public  money  yearly  expended  by  the  employment  of  com- 
missioned commissaries  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  as  also  the 
loss  occasioned  to  the  Service  by  the  removal  of  these  officers  from 
the  direct  line  of  their  regimental  duty,  a  loss  which  is  greatly  ag- 
gravated when  we  reflect  on  the  experience  and  talents  possessed 
by  them,  and  the  total  absence  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  op- 
portunities for  duly  appreciating  the  worth  of  such  individuals  ! 

It  is  somewhat  odd,  that  there  should  exist  such  a  staff-hunting 
mania  among  the  officers  in  the  Honourable  Company's  Service. 
It  is  not  so  in  his  Majesty's ;  yet  the  latter  are  alike  subject  to  ex- 
posure, to  changes  of  climate,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  and 
should  feel  as  strongly  urged  to  make  haij  while  the  sun  shines. 
It  is  singular,  too,  how  the  officers  of  our  Service  can  forego  the 
honourable  distinctions  of  their  profession,  to  become  superinten- 
dants  of  carpenters,  sicklegurs,  and  blacksmiths  ! 

To  what  a  degree  of  military  enthusiasm  did  that  highly  dis- 
tinguished officer^  Sir  John  Horsford^  carry  bis  devotion  to  the 
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Sendee !  What  an  example  to  others  Iritis  my  b^ast/  said  ke^  '  after 
all  my  seroice,  that  I  never  held  a  staff  sittiation.*  In  what  ua<* 
qualified  terms  did  he  censure  the,  system  of  accepting  paltry  staff 
situations  !  Besides  this,  it  is  a  well-known  lact  that  he  intended  $o 
exert  his  influence  with  Government  to  root  out  all  commissioned 
commissaries  from  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  to  prevent  their 
future  employment  in  that  branch  of  the  service,  in  order  to  avail 
tiimself  of  Iheir  services,  when  he  felt  well  convinced  such  servioef 
vera  most  e  sential  and  required,  reserving  aa  exception  in  f^ivpor 
of  those  required  at  the  arsenal,  as  principal  and  deputy  principal 
commissaries  ;  and  even  the  appointment  to  the  last  situation  was, 
in  some  measure,  objected  to  by  him  j  for  he  deemed  it  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  class  of  warrant-officers,  as  was  the  case  on  a  former 
occasion  at  Fort  St.  George. 

By  this  arrangement.  Sir  John  intended  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
inent  to  be  kept  open  as  a  field  for  the  advancement  of  the  warrant- 
officers  then  in  it,  and  for  rewarding  his  artillery  men,  or  others, 
whose  services  or  good  fortune  should  bring  them  to  the  notice  of 
Government,  as  worthy  of  its  patronage ;  and,  when  the  number  of 
highly  gifted  and  respectable  men  with  whom  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's Service  in  general,  and  the  artillery  in  particular,  abound,  i9 
duly  considered,  (and  they  are  taught  to  look  up  to  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment as  the  sole  reward  for  either  services,  talents,  ox  friends' 
influence,)  it  will  not,  t  trust,  be  deemed  too  much,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  keep  it  free  from  incumbrance  such  as  above 
stated,  as  also  to  apply  censure  to  the  ungenerous  feeling  that 
would  rob  such  men  of  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  respectable 
rank,  and  a  competeacy  to  gild  the  evening  of  their  declining  days, 
and  that,  too,  after  a  service  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ! 
«  In  his  Majesty's  Service,  meritorious  characters  are  rewarded  by 
eommissions  and  appointments,  as  adjutants  and  quartermasters ; 
but,  in  our  Service,  nothing  but  the  Ordnance  Department  exists, 
shackled,  as  it  at  present  is,  by  those  who  have  otherwise  a  wide  fiel4 
of  fame,  rank,  and  competency  before  them.  Surely,  then,  we  may 
with  great  justice  consider  these  gentlemen  as  stumbling-blocks  to 
our  advancement.  * 

Another  hardship,  which  appears  to  us,  and  which  many  have  con- 
.  sidered,  as  very  invidious,  is  the  distinction  drawn  between  warrant- 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  in  his  Majesty's. 
In  the  latter  Service,  when  the  appointment  of  adjutant,  or  quarter- 
master, is  conferred  on  a  serjeant-major,  or  other  meritorious  man, 
be  immediately  becomes  entitled  to  all  and  every  the  privileges, 
ceremonies,  and  distinctions  of  the  other  officers  of  the  army,  and 
is  admitted  into  their  society ;  yet  he  is  but  a  warrant-officer,  and 
may  remain  so  for  months,  nay,  years.  What  conclusion  are  we 
to  draw  from  this  >  If  commissioned  officers  of  one  Service  rank 
witli  those  of  the  other,  so  should  warrant-offieass.    This  appenn  a 

•  See  page  168. 
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nU^tng  point,  muad  which  much  discussion  has  taken  plaoe,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  little  bickerings  it  has  produced, — all  commissioned 
officers  strenuously  demanding  a  salute,  as  they  emphatically  term 
it,  from  copductors  of  Ordnance ;  but  for  which  there  exists  no  one 
authority,  if  we  except  a  garrison,  which  goes  no  further  than  tba 
glacis  of  that  garrison,  in  which  it  was  issued. 

Something  strange  appears  in  the  wording  of  this  very  order. 
Apothecaries,  stewards,  and  riding-masters  are  exempted,  as  if  it 
W€re  only  necessary  to  inflict  so  summary  a  mode  of  pimishment 
em  poor  conductors  >  and  yet  the  former  ranks  are  all  warrant* 
officers.  Another  reason  to  prove  that  the  order  in  question,  re-> 
strKted  as  it  even  is  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  never  should 
have  had  an  existence, — ^that  it  musthave  been  penned  when  the  inttl- 
kctual  faculties  slumbered,  and  that  it  was  sanctioned  at  a  moment 
when  the  placid  disposition  of  the  illustrbus  personage  whose  au* 
tbority  it  required,  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designing, — it 
the  liability  oifa  warrant^fficer  in  the  Honourable  Company's  Service, 
«aluting  one  of  tbat  description  in  his  Majesty's;  it  being  no  novel 
matter  tbat  one  of  the  latter  should  be  quartered  with  tbe  regiment 
stationed  in  Fort  William :  and  this  certainly  was  a  degradation 
the  illustrious  person  already  mentioned  never  would  have  con-* 
tem[dated;  and  but  a  little  reflection,  undisturbed  by  sinister  iut 
fluence,  would  have  induced  him  to  spurn  the  request  that  wa^ 
made  for  his  sanction  to  an  act  intended  to  lessen  the  respect  of  as 
reputable  and  useful  a  class  of  individuals  as  exists. 

Having  pointed  out  successhiUy,  I  hope,  the  inutility  of  conti- 
nuing commissioned  commissaries  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  I 
shall  now  Endeavour  to  show  how  the  department  may  be  rendered, 
not  only  by  far  more  efficient,  but  also  conduce  to  emulation  among 
the  individuals  connected  with  it,  and  who  really  do  require  some 
benefit ;  as  also  to  create  a  saving  to  the  State  of  4,925  rupees 
monthly,  together  with  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  return  of 
the  commissioned  commissaries  to  their  own  branch  of  the  Service. 
I  have  deviated  in  the  allowances,  as  well  as  number  of  Ordnance 
officers  required  foi^  the  duties  of  the  department ;  and  for  this  very 
obvious  reason,  that,  wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  found  from 
observation  that  the  number  laid  down  by  me  is  fully  sufficient 
for  the  most  complete  discharge  of  the  various  duties  required  by 
each  magazine.  I  have  pointed  out  reductions  for  the  higher 
grades,  simply  because  they  proportionally  receive  too  much,  while 
.%e  lower  grades  receive  far  too  little,  and  also  from  a  conviction 
that  Government  would  pot  feel  disposed  to  adopt  measures  that 
aimed  at  a  greater  expenditure  than  at  present  exists. 

Besides  this,  I  have  partly  framed  a  plan,  which,  if  sanctioned  by 
Government,  would  induce  the  higher  grades  to  retire  from  the  Ser- 
vice immediately  on  completing  their  twenty -seven  years' service  in 
India.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  desideratum  would  prove  an 
infallible  remedy  against  the  present  highly  objectionable  disposition 
of  deputy-commissaries,  holding  on  to  ike  latest  period  of  their 
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existence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Service,  and  detriment  of  more 
active,  and  consequently  more  deserving,  men. 

No  system  can  be  more  fundamentally  ruinous  to  the  State,  than 
that  which  admits  of  men  holding  appointments,  'whose  mental  and 
physical  abilities  have  from  age  deteriorated,  and  whose  snow-clad 
temples  proclaim  the  necessity  of  their  retiring  to  the  calm  abodes 
of  domestic  solitude,  there  to  direct  their  thoughts  towards  that 
country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns  ;  and  not  to  be  mix- 
ing at  their  advanced  years  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  superintending 
arsenal  and  magazine  affairs,  (or  trying  to  do  so  rather,)  whereby 
their  tempers  become  ruffled,  their  dispositions  soured,  and  them- 
selves unfitted  to  consider  with  calm  dignity  their  approaching  lat- 
ter end ! ! 

To  conclude  :  the  system  at  present  in  existence,  of  employing 
commissioned  commissaries,  is  fraught  with  injury  to  the  Service, 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  here  exemplified  j  and,  sooner  or  later, 
it  will  evince  itself  in  strong  and  impressive  colours.  It  retards 
emulation  among  the  warrant-officers,  who  are  alone  the  life 
and  energy  of  the  department  5  for  it  debars  them  from  any 
direct  or  indirect  communication  with  Government  5  no  opportu- 
nity occurs  to  prove  how  zealous  they  are  in  the  cause  of  their 
Honourable  masters  ><  and  consequently  all  their  feelings  for  the 
good  of  their  department  become  deadened.  They  see  others  reap* 
ing  the  reward  of  their  labour  and  exertions ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  will  ere  long  relax  in  their  ardour  to  that  Service 
which  it  is  at  present  their  greatest  ambition  to  see  exalted,  and 
their  humble  and  unceasing  endeavour  to  serve  and  promote  ! 

G. 


Present  Nomber,  aod  Allowances.* 


Revised  or  proposed  Establish.,  -wiUi  Allowuices. 


Description  of  Rank. 


Commisd.Commis, 
Warrant  Officers 
Dep.  Commissaries 
Assistant  ditto  . 
Dep.  Assistant  do. 
Conductors  t 
Sub  ditto  t    .    . 


Deduct  right  hand 

Monthly  saving! 
to  the  Sute  .  J 


Yearly 


OSS' 

lis 


400 
315 
235 
150 
100 


n 

II 


Si 


3,200 

2,400 
2,205 
940 
9,900 
2,600 


Description  of 
Rank. 


Dep.Commiss. 
Assistant  ditto 
Dep.  Assist,  do. 
Conductors  . 
Sub  ditto  .    . 


U 


250 

200 

120 

80 

60 


120 
90 
90 
90 
60 


370 
290 
210 
170 
120 


2,960 
2,030 
1,470 
6,800 
3,180 


16,380 


21,305 
16,380 


4,925 


59,400 


*  Exclusive  ofthe  Principal  and  Deputy  Principal  Comn 
f  This  is  tl;e  amount  when  receiving  house-Tent. 
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CoDUnis- 
sioned 
Offlcen. 


Wanant  OiBoen. 


Anenal,  Fort  ^/^iam 

Dum  Dam 

Saugor  . 

Chunar  . 

AUababad 

Cawnpore 

Agra 

Delhie    . 

Dacca    . 

Kumanl 

Loodiannah 

BarreiUy 

Cuttack 

Chittagong 

Ally  Ghuh  . 

Total    . 


1       1       8 


7     40     26 


I  to  our  present  principal  commissary^ 
neral  to  the  officer  holding  the  designa- 


*  This  desunation  to  be  ap 
and  the  term  Commi» 
tion  of  Cammiuary-General, 

f  To  add  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  conductors,  they  have  been 
lately,  by  a  most  grievous  and  ungenerous  act,  excluded  from  that  salutary 
benefit  ^hich  formerly  existed,  of  obtsuning  admission  for  their  children 
into  what  is  termed  the  Upper  Orphan  School;  which  has  entailed  further 
privations,  by,  in  a  great  measure,  depriving  them  of  the  only  chance  they 
had  of  getting  a  respectable  education  for  their  offspring,  a  circumstance 
that,  in  a  country  like  this,  is  sufficient  to  corrode  the  flings  of  any  pa- 
rent at  all  desirous  of  witnessing  the  advancement  of  his  children 
in  literary  perfections,  as  education  is  so  excessively  high,  and  conse- 
quentlv  out  of  the  reach  of  all  those  whose  allowances  are  circum- 
teribea! 
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Tbs  Junior  Unitep  Ssbtics  Club. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SiR^~I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find^  in  your  number  for  this 
month,  an  answer  to  my  letter  which  appeared  in  your  '  Herald*  for 
May,  under  the  head  '  King's  and  Company*s  Officers  in  the  United 
Service  Clubs ; '  but  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  anticipate  contra- 
diction on  a  point  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  nor  was  I 
prepared  for  the  note  you  have  appended  to  your  Correspondent's 
letter.  However  I  may  yield  to  ypur  better  judgment,  I  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  in  this  case,  my  inability  to  discover  how  the  corre- 
spondence and  documents  you  allude  t6,  can,  by  any  possibility, 
remove  the  impression  from  my  mind,  ynless  they  have  furnished 
you  with  proofs  that  the  officer  of  the  Indian  army  was  rejected  on 
account  of  something  exceptionable  in  his  character  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman ;  but,  as  I  believe  him  hitherto  to  have  stood,  as 
respects  these  necessary  requisites,  unimpeached,  I  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  imagine  you  to  be  instructed  to  go  such  lengths.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  by  observing,  in  reply  to  your  note,  that 
my  letter  and  correspondence,  as  respects  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club,  may  be  contradicted,  but  cannot  be  refuted.  The  correspond- 
ence is  from  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity^  who  attended^ 
and,  with  others,  heard  and  felt  what  he  states. 

Had  your  Correspondent  pdd  a  little  more  attention  to  my  letter, 
and  less  to  declamation,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  *  unqualified, 
decisive  contradiction' is  gratuitous  as  applied  tome;  for,  whi^t-* 
ever  my  opinion  may  have  been,  my  letter  no  where  asserts  that 
such  a  determination  exists.  The  assertion  (as  will  appear  from 
the  correspondence  in  your  number  for  May)  is  from  a  brother 
member  of  the  Club  of  which  Tyour  Correspondent  signs  himself  a 
member.  That  I  have  believed,  and  do  believe,  the  assertions,  I 
am  willing  to  admit  -,  and  it  wiU  require  more  than  the  counter- 
assertion  of  any  one  individual  to  make  me  disbelieve  it. 

To  your  Correspondent's  careful  examination  of  the  ballot-book, 
and  fallacious  announcement  that  'but  one  solitary  instance  has 
occurred  of  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army  having  been  rejected,*  I 
have  merely  to  oppose  the  simple  fact  of  this  one  solitary  instance 
having  occurred  to  either  the  second  or  third  officer  of  the  Indian 
army  whose  names  had  appeared  as  candidates  on  the  ballot-book 
of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club  ;  and,  further,  to  state  that  I  am 
not,  at  this  present  moment,  aware  of  any  officer  having  since 
become  a  member.  (I  beg  distinctly  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  the  Indian  army.)  That  officers  of  the  Company's  horse  have 
subsequently  been  admitted,  is  within  my  own  knowledge ;  as  well 
as  that,  previously  to  their  admission,  some  of  them  were  rejected. 
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Iml  Ml  the  fiillowiiig  Monday  again  proposed^  and  then  elected* 
Thi«  <y8tem  of  rejection  and  election  is  no  very  uncommon  thing 
in  the  Junior  United  Service  Club«  but  with  it  I  have  nothing  to 
4o,  except  as  it  may,  on  your  Correspondent's  own  showing,  furnish 
aome  little  insight  into  the  chances  of  admission  open  to  tlie  officers 
4if  the  Indian  army  $  and,  if  I  may  add  to  this  insight,  I  have  only 
to  appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Club,  where  the  otficers  from  the 
Indian  army  will  be  found  to  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to 
those  of  the  King*s  army  as  07ie  does  to  three  hundred. 

Whatever  the  fears  of  your  Corres]K)ndent  may  be,  or  the  motives 
firpm  whence  they  spring,  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  two  Ser<^ 
VI9es  know  better  how  to  appreciate  each  other  than  to  allow  a 
question  which  arises  out  of  any  thing  connected  witd  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club^  for  a  moment  to  disturb  that  harmony  which 
so  bappily  e^ist^  between  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  Service  and 
those  of  the  Indian  army-  I  beg  also  to  assure  your  Correspondent 
t])at  my  severe  remarks,  as  be  is  pleased  to  term  them,  were  never 
inteiided  to  apply  to  a  m^ority  of  the  establishment  3  and  I  should 
\^e  sorry  if  {  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  liberal  mind 
eould  so  have  misconstrued  what  I  have  written.  My  severity,  if 
qevere^  was  directed  to  those  who  can  wantonly  trifle  with  and 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman.  If  this  applies  to  your  Corre- 
spondent, (which  I  do  not  believe,)  I  can  only  offer  him  a  welcome 
to  the  fuU  measure  of  my  severity. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  SUBSCRIBBE. 

Cewes,  Isle  af  Wight,  June  14th,  1828 


IrJSTT^  FBOM  CaPTAIN  Ma^FIBLP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

$i9t,-i-A  letter  addressed  to  me,  signed  '  An  Old  Proprietor/ 
which  appeared  in  your  '  Herald  *  of  last  month,  has  but  recently 
beea  brought  to  my  notice  ^  and,  although  I  do  not  deem  it  re- 
quisite to  reply  to  every  anonymous  Correspondent,  there  are  parts 
of  his  letter  on  which  I  wish^tp  offer  a  few  remarks.  In  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  'Old  Proprietor's*  letter,  he  states,  'Report,  however, 
«ays,  that  ypur  opinions  on  many  important  points  connected  with 
Indian  affairs  have  undergone  considerable  change,  and  that  you  now 
even  consider  the  preservation  of  our  Indian  empire  dependent  on  the 
preservation  of  the  East  India  Company.  Mere  report,  however, 
would  have  had  little  weight  with  me,  unless  corroborated  by  some 
circumstances,  which,  I  confess,  have  excited  my  surprise*  Had 
you  not  been  present  at  the  last  two  Quarterly  General  Courts  held 
pi  the  India  House,  I  should  have  found  an  excuse  for  you,  which 
I  a^n  at  present  unable  to  conceive.' 

If  the  '  Old  Proprietor'  has  not  yet  learnt  from  me  personally  my 
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opinion^  however  unimportant  in  a  subject  of  such  deep  importance, 
and  is  indebted  to  mere  report^  permit  me  at  once  to  remove  all 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  to  state  most  unequivocally^  that^  what- 
ever changes  or  modifications  may  take  place  at  the  close  of  the 
present  Charter,  I  trust,  and  devoutly  hope,  for  the  sake  of  India, 
and  its  numerous  and  valuable  population,  no  less  than  the  best  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  that  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  will 
be  renewed,  and  the  Government  of  India  administered  through  the 
medium  of  the  East  India  Company. 

As  the  '  Old  Proprietor*  will  hardly  suspect  roe  of  blind  partiality 
to  the  East  India  Company's  Government,  he  will,  I  trust,  pardon 
me,  if  I  am  not  blind  to  the  advantages  such  agency  offers  to  the 
State. 

No  Government^  or  human  institution,  is  free  from  abuses; 
neither  is  the  Company's  Government :  but  there  are  redeeming 
qualities  and  powerful  safeguards  presented  through  such  medium^ 
which  no  other  Government  under  heaven  affords.  Numerous  ar- 
guments might  be  adduced  in  support  of  such  assertion  ;  but  I  am 
not  bound  to  establish  a  position  so  easy  .of  demonstration.  The 
declaration  I  have  made  is  the  involuntary  tribute  of  conviction.  I 
have  not  been  slow  to  disapprove  of  what  I  deemed  objectionable : 
shall  I  be  tardy  then  in  declaring  what  I  sincerely  and  honestly 
prefer  > 

The  ^  Old  Proprietor'  then  insinuates  a  charge  of  inconsistency  in 
my  not  calling  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  to  the  de- 
falcation which  lately  occurred  in  the  Company's  Treasury,  and  re- 
marks : 

'  The  Company's  Treasury  then.  Sir,  may  be  notoriously  plun- 
dered, and  the  dehnquents  not  merely  pardon^,  but  promoted,  while 
a  perfect  oblivion  is  produced,  and  you  are  studiously  silent  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Gahagan,  I  think,  did  advert  to  the  circumstance  at 
the  last  Quarterly  Court,  but  declared  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
^ts  to  enable  him  to  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject,  while  he 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  it.  If  you  could  have  stated  your  ina- 
bility, for  want  of  information,  to  frame  a  motion  on  such  an  im- 
portant point,  I  should  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion ;  but,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  you  were  long 
ago  in  possession  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  transactions  alluded  • 
to,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
such  aflair.  With  such  information,  what  a  case  ought  you  not  to 
have  established — ^what  credit  might  you  not  have  obtained — and 
what  an  opportunity  you  have  lost !' 

Hence, then, the '  Old  Proprietor*  gives  mecredit  for  the  po6sessk>n 
of  complete  information  upon  the  subject,  and  considers  it  a  criminal 
omission  that  I  should  have  been  silent,  while  his  knowledge  of 
my  being  in  possession  of  such  facts  fully  warrants  me  in  believing 
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that  be  must  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  case  referred 
to  as  he  supposes  me  to  be. 

-  Why,  then,  should  not  the  '  Old  Proprietor'  himself  have  framed  a 
motion  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  ?  Did  he  abstain  from  so 
doing  only  to  afford  me  the  opportunity  ?  or  was  it  to  enable  him 
the  better  to  evince  his  zealous  support  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
when  assailed  upon  any  vulnerable  point,  that  he  preferred  placing 
me  in  the  breach  to  volunteering  for  the  Forlorn  Hope  himself  ? 

If  he  really  and  sincerely  admires  that  fearless  independence  he 
so  strenuously  recommends  in  the  exposure  of  abuses,  let  bimconfirm 
it  by  example,  and  allow  me,  on  this  occasion,  in  his  own  words,  to 
tell  him  :  '  With  such  information  as  he  possessed,  what  a  case 
ought  he  not  to  have  established — ^what  credit  might  he  not  have 
obtained — and  what  an  opportunity  he  has  lost !' 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  Maxfislp. 

Sonbory^  June  16, 1828. 


Letter  from  Bengal. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
Sir,  ^  Calcutta,  January  12, 1828. 

Mr.  John  Trotter,'who,  in  conjunction  with  John  Pascal  Larkins, 
established  '  The  John  Bull,'  having  been  ordered  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  be  suspended  from  the  Service  for  six  months,  for 
writing  certain  forgotten  anonymous  letters  on  the  management 
of  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  (for  which  he  had  already  been  over- 
punished  by  Lord  Amherst,  by  a  heavy  fine  in  the  shape  of  re- 
duced salary,  and  a  lacerating  letter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Holt 
Mackenzie,}  has  determined  to  proceed  to  England  in  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  This  protomartyr  of  the  Civil  Service  is  the  same  per- 
son who  projected  that  reproductive  agency,  which  never  attained 
even  to  a  foetal  existence.  This  little  touch  of  tyranny  is  a  very 
inadequate  retribution  for  the  evil  he  did  in  establishing  that  Jour- 
nal, which  was,  from  the  first,  the- instigator  and  apologist  of  every 
act  of  oppression  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings,  Af  r. 
Adam,  and  Lord  Amherst,  and,  under  its  present  Editor,  is  an  organ 
of  sedition,  stirring  up  the  Natives  to  hate  and  cast  out  the  Euro- 
peans as  monopolists  of  the  wealth  of  their  country.  If  Mr.  John 
Trotter  had  been  divested  of  his  whole  fortune,  banished  from  India, 
and  even  after  that  Immersed  in  debt,  he  would  only  have  had  a 
pre-gustation  of  that  violence  and  robbery  with  which  the  Paper, 
and  the  party  with  which  li^  was  associated,  succeeded  in  over- 
whelming others.  He  can  now  plead  nothing  in  self-defence,  or  in 
arraignment  of  the  injustice  with  which  he  has  been  treated,  which 
may  not  be  answered  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  own  Bull. 
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The  present  Editor  of '  The  Bull/  Dr.  Bryce,  has  been  ibr  somft 
time  labouring,  in  co-operation,  as  he  imagines,  with  Sir  Joht 
Malcolm,  to  persuade  the  Natives^  that  the  effect  of  the  GoloNisa- 
Ti;>N  for  which  the  sugar-petitioners  pray,  would  be  to  deprive  them 
of  their  lands,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  starva* 
tion.  He  describes  to  them  the  massacre  and  confiscations  in  Ir«* 
land  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  as  specimens  of  the  devastation  and  misery  ner 
cessarily  included  in  the  colonisation  of  India.  He  talks  of  an 
inundation  of  English  paupers  in  India.  He  talks  of  British  colo« 
nists  monopolisiug  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country,  and  taking 
possession  by  force  (guburdusteej  of  the  lands  and  goods  of  the 
Natives  !  He  arrays  &e  numerical  strength  of  the  Natives  against 
the  handful  of  Europeans  who  desire  that  security  of  person  and 
property,  under  the  inviolable  safeguard  of  the  law,  should  reign 
throughout  the  country,  without  respect  of  persons,  whether  Native 
or  European,  Hindoo  or  Christian.  The  means  whereby  Sir  John 
Malcolm  would  resist  colonisation  are  different  5  but  his  end  is  the 
sume,  to  perpetuate  poverty,  disunion,  weakness,  danger,  and  mis- 
government  3  and  he  cannot  complain  if  the  bad  eminence  which 
he  occupies  as  the  main  teacher  of  an  erroneous  doctrine,  attracts 
to  his  support  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  coadjutors.  It  is  no 
less  fortunate,  however,  than  singular,  that,  as  discussion  opens  the 
eyes  of  the  most  intelligent  among  the  Natives,  they  appreciate  thft 
false  and  hypocritical  pretence  on  Which  colonisation  is  refused; 
they  disbelieve  the  calumnies  which  are  propagated  against  th« 
future  colonists  5  they  see  that  Nothing  but  CoLONtSATiour  caH 
BENEFIT  THEIR  CuuKTRY,  by  the  diffuslou  of  kuowlcdgc,  iudustry,, 
and  security  of  person  and  property,  and  concur  with  the  friends 
of  that  measure  in  regarding  its  opponents  as  the  declared  enemies 
of  their  country. 

Dr.  Bryce  boasts  that  he  has  obtained  the  signatures  of  forty 
Native  gentlemen  to  a  requisition  to  the  Sheriff,  for  a  meeting  At 
the  Town-hall  to  petition  against  colonisation.  Why  had  not  the 
requisition  yet  made  its  appearance?  What  prevents  him  frooi 
bringing  hi?  people  to  the  scratch  ?  What  will  become  of  him,  if,  li 
seceder  from  his  own  countrymen,  he  shall  find  himself  deserted  bjr 
the  Natives  whom  he  attempted  to  mislead  ? 

I  refer  you  to  the  '  Hurkaru  *  for  an  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary blunder  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  touching  the  meaning  of  the 
37  Geo.  III.,  c.  14^,  which  he  represented  as  restralhing  him  from 
reducing  the  fees  received  by  the  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court* 
without  a  requisition  from  the  Court  of  Directors^  whereas  the 
words  of  the  Ac(  relate  solely  to  the  reduction  of  salaries  paid  to 
the  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  East  India  Company. 
This  error  could  only  proceed  from  his  eagerness  to  find  himself 
restrained  from  giving  to^suitors  the  relief  which  they  sought,  and 
which,  if  Grand  Juried  persevere^  they  will  ultimately  wrest  from 
the  Court. 
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fo  ihe  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Madras,  7th  Febniarf,  18fi8. 
Tub  new  year  waft  tishered  in  here  by  a  splendid  ball  and  supper, 
given  by  tbe  Rigbt  Honourable  the  Gdvernor  at  tbe  Banqueting^ 
room,  Govemment-houae,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  January. 
The  compiiny  was  numerous,  and  the  fUte  went  off  as  all  sUch  enter-^ 
tainments  generally  do  here,  where  the  body  is  more  benefited 
than  the  mind  5  for,  as  fur  as  such  enjoyment  is  in  question,  all 
ieemed  to  be  highly  satisfied.  The  viands  were  of  course  excellent. 
the  wines  as  good  as  are  usually  met  with  on  such  occasions,  and 
the  host  affable  and  courteous. 

The  ship  Wellington  arrived  early  in  January,  from  England : 
amongst  the  passengers  by  her,  came  Captain  Marjoribanks,  the 
new  master  attendant  for  this  Port,  appointed  from  the  India  House, 
In  the  room  of  the  late  Captain  Grant :  Mr.  Gascoigne  reverts  to 
his  former  situation  of  Deputy :  he  had  acted  as  Master^  8inc<6 
(Captain  Grant's  death. 

Sir  Ralph  PalmeTj  our  Chief  Justice,  returned  on  the  15th,  from 
Bengal,  by  the  ship  Clyde. 

Our  Superintendant  of  Police,  Major  Ormsby,  has  also  returned 
frotn  his  sea  voyage,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  situation.  Mr. 
Elliot,  who  acted  in  his  alssence,  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  otherwise  pro^ 
Vided  for.  At  the  sessions,  held  on  the  23d,  Sir  G.  W.  Ricketts,  in 
d^vering  his  address  to  the  Grand  Jury,  took  an  opportunity  of 
paying  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Elliot,  for  the  very  able  and 
satisfectory  manner  in  which  he  had  filled  the  office  of  Super« 
intendant  during  Major  Ormsby*s  absence,  and  added  that,  in  doing 
so,  he  also  expressed  tbe  opinions  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Sir  iC 
Comyn. 

No  trials  of  any  interest  came  before  the  Court  at  this  time. 

At  several  times  during  the  month,  the  weather  has  been  wet 
and  8<]ually,  and  often  bore  a  threatening  appearance :  the  swell  wa^ 
at  times  excessively  great,  and  so  high  was  the  surf  as  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  the  shipping.  An  old  military  officer,  who 
bad  been  on  board  the  ship  fVelUngton,  looking  at  her  accommoda- 
tions, previously  to  his  taking  a  passage  home  in  her,  was  upset 
while  coming  ashore  in  a  boat  with  his  European  servant,  when 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  beach.  Luckily  they  both  clung  to  the 
boat,  which  was  soon  again  righted  by  the  boatman,  assisted  by 
tome  catamkrans  that  were  fortunately  at  hand  when  the  accident 
occurred.  The  parties  were  well  ducked,  and  looked  rather  out  of 
humour  on  mounting  the  Colonel's  curricle  to  drive  home. 
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Oar  races  commenced  on  the  21st^  and  the  assemblage  at  the 
course,  on  the  first  morning,  was  very  respectable,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor,  bis  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  many  other  leading  characters  being  present.  There 
were  several  days'  running ;  but  the  sport  was  very  meagre,  and  by  no 
means  equal  to  what  was  expected.  Few  individuals  here  enter 
into  this  amusement  with  any  spirit.  The  Commissary-General,  a 
captain  of  dragoons,  two  or  three  military  and  civil  officers,  with 
sundry  idle  attorneys,  are  the  only  persons  who  seem  to  have  a 
taste  for  the  turf;  and  to  some  of  them  it  has  tasted,  so  bitter,  sour, 
and  disagreeable  at  this  meeting,  that  they  have  been  heard  to  ex- 
press their  determination  of  abandoning  it,  at  least  as  far  as  horse- 
racing  goes  ;  but  a  subscription  has  been  entered  into  for  getting  a 
pack  of  hounds,  and  the  association  bears  the  name  oV  The  Madras 
Hunt.* 

A  match  for  three  thousand  rupees,  between  two  celebrated 
horses,  Wildblood  and  Orelio,  took  place  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  created  very  considerable  interest :  it  was  gained  by  the 
former,  contrary  to  general  expectation;  and,  as  very  large  bets 
were  pending  on  the  match,  a  good  deal  of  money  was  lost  and 
won,  and  some  very  long  visages  were  to  be  seen  at  the  race-stand 
on  the  termination  of  the  match,  realising  exactly  Hogarth's  picture 
of  the  Gamesters  in  the  Rake's  Progress.  Fortunately,  the  pro- 
pensity for  gaming  does  not  prevail  here  to  any  great  extent.  We 
are  not,  as  in  England,  disgusted  by  seeing  a  peer  of  the  realm 
arm  in  arm  with  a  gamester  or  a  pugilist  of  low  birth  and  vt^gar 
deportment.  However,  but  few  years  have  elapsed  since  occurrences 
arose  from  horse-racing  here  that  excited  pain,  indignation,  and. 
disgust  throughout  the  whole  community,  and  tended  much  towards 
stirring  up  malignant  passions,  ill-blood,  and  disagreements  that 
time  will  never  obliterate. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  has,  for  the  present,  aban- 
doned his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  and  of 
visiting  other  districts  in  the  interior.  Preparations  had  been  made 
for  his  departure  about  this  time,  and  there  are  different  reports  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  journey  being  put  off.  A  report  of  that  dreadful 
disease  the  cholera  being  prevalent  at  several  villages  on  the  route, 
and  of  the  .Mysore  and  Seringapatam  fevers  being  rather  more 
violent  than  usual  this  season,  is  stated  to  have  induced  him  to 
remain  here,  rather  than  run  risks.  The  same  causes  are  said  to 
have  induced  his  Excellency  Sir  G.  T.  Walker,  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  to  give  up  his  intention  of  proceeding  on  a  military  tour,  for 
which  preparations  had  likewise  been  made.  There  are  other  re- 
ports in  circulation  as  to  the  reasons  these  great  men  have  for 
remaining  at  the  Presidency ;  and  one,  of  no  little  consideration,  is 
the  probability  of  the  new  Governor- General,  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
touching  here  previously  to  his  proceeding  to  Calcutta.     His  Lord* 
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shtp^iras  univenaUy.  admired  and  esteemed  daring  the  four  yean 
he  directed  the  affairs  of  this  Presidency,  (viz.  from  1803  to  1807,) 
and  has  many  friends  at  Madras,  European  and  Native.  It  is 
generally  wished  that  he  may  gratify  us  with  a  visit. 

Our  Right  Honourable  Governor  also  has  his  hands  pretty  full 
of  business,  and,  to  all  appearance,  he  is  highly  competent  to  it. 
Numerous  removals  and  changes  are  going  on  amongst  the  civilians. 
David  HiU,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  has  been  removed 
from  his  situation,  and  is  succeeded  by  R.  Clive,  Esq.,  formerly 
Secretary  to  Government  in  the  military  department.  An  old 
civilian.  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  one  of  the  principal  districts 
under  the  Madras  Government,  has  been  removed  from  his  situa- 
tion^ and  another  apfiointed  to  it.  Report  says  that  he  had  been 
tyrannically  severe  on  some  part  of  the  Native  population,  and 
guilty  of  other  improprieties )  to  investigate  which  a  commission  is 
to  assemble  on  the  spot. 

A  determined  spirit  to  economise  pervades  every  act  of  our 
Governor  ^  and  public  report  says,  some  of  those  '  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment* with  him  are  not  equally  zealous.  Having  long  indulged 
themselves  in  habits  of  luxurious  extravagance,  they  are  averse  to 
check  it  in  others  ^  but,  from  Ae  spirit  evinced  by  the  Governor, 
there  b  no  doubt  that  he  will  carry  his^  work  of  retrenchment  into 
every  department;  and  it  is  rumoured,  that  some  of  the  members 
of  Governinent  are  so  annoyed  at  what  is  going  forward  in  this 
way,  that  more  than  one  seat  in  Council  are  likely  soon  to  become 
vacant  by  the  departure  of  their  occupants  to  Europe. 
'  Some  reductions  are  also  spoken  of  in  the  Army,  the  Ordnance, 
and  Commissariat  Departments,  that  will  lead  to  econoniy,  without 
lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  establishment.  The  ]V(edical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Departments  have  also  undergone  a  scrutiny ;  but  it 
ifl  not  thought  any.  alterations  can  be  effected  in  either,  there  being 
mcMre  need  of  additions  than  curtailments  to  both,  unless  it  be  in 
tiie  establishment  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, — as  we  have  here  two 
dbaplains  to  it,  with  their  two  clerks,  &c.,  and  there  is  only  service 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  on  Sunday  morning,  to  a  very  limited 
congregation  j  which  duty  these  Rev.  northern  divines  take  alter- 
nately, so  that  each  has  about  three  hours'  labour  monthly.  Their 
monthly  salary  is  about  equal  to  what  many  of  their  brethren  at 
home  get  yearly ;  yet  those  men  at  home  do  as  much  duty  in  a 
week  as  these,  here,  do  in  a  year. 

I  attended,  lately,  the  examination  of  the  Vepery  Academy, 
which  is  conducted  by  Mr.  David  Kerz,  assisted  by  Mrs.  K.  and 
others.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe  the  progress  the  young 
people  had  made  in  the  various  branches  of  education.  I  may  safely 
say,  if  this  seminary  is  equalled,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  in 
India :  every  thing  seems  to  be  conducted  with  so  much  regularity, 
good  taste,  and  propriety,  that  I  ahnost  fended  myself  in  some  Eng- 
Onental  Herald,  roL  IB.  N 
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Il0b  seminaiy,  until  ibe  (brovm,  but  comely)  countefianoes  of  Uie 
yuuths  reminded  me  vrbere  I  was.  I  send  you  copies  of  letters^ 
(fts  cut  from  '  Tbe  Government  Gazette*  bere,)  addressed  to  Mr. 
Eerz,  by  clergymen  wbo  attended  tbe  examinations  :  tbey  are  of  a 
l|%bly  satisfactory  nature,  and,  if  you  can  afford  tbem  a  place  in 
your  columns,  you  will  confer  a  benefit  on  tbe  rising  generation. 

Public  parties  and  private  entertainments  bave  been  very  frequent 
during  tbe  montb  of  January,  as  tbey  usually  are :  tbe  Montbly 
Public  Ball,  tbe  Race  Ball,  &c.,  bave  tended  to  enliven  society 
here,  althougb,  upon  tbe  wbole,  tbcre  is  but  little  sociality  preva- 
lent— but  mucb  state,  stiffness,  and  formality.  Tbose  midnight  as* 
semblies,  card-playiug  and  scandalising  conventions,  are  very  iar 
from  being  agreeable  5  bealtb,  beauty,  and  fortune,  are  tbere  fre- 
quently sacrificed  without  any  adequate  compensation  in  return. 
To  a  stranger,  newly  arrived,  the  ladies  (many  of  tbem  at  least) 
appear  as  just  risen  from  the  bed  of  sickness  :  their  voice  is  soft 
and  spiritless,  and  every  step  betrays  languor  and  lassitude  :  tbey 
oertainly  want  tbe  glow  of  bealtb  in  tbe  countenance*  tbat  delicious 
crimson  {lumen  purpureum  juventee)  which,  in  colder  climattti 
enlivens  the  coarsest  set  of  features^  and  renders  a  beautifal  oaa 
inrcsistible : 

'  Youth's  orient  bloom,  tbe  blush  of  chaste  desire. 

The  8prif(ht]y  converse,  and  the  smile  divine, 
(Love*8  grentle  train,)  to  milder  climes  retire. 
And  full  in  Albion's  matchless  daughters  shine.' 

Tbe  subscription  for  erecting  a  monument  to  tbe  memory  of  tba 
late  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  amounts  now  to  above  onebuodreid  thou- 
sand rupees  :  tbat  for  the  relief  of  tbe  crews  of  the  seven  ships  tbat 
were  wrecked  by  tbe  storm,  in  December  last,  amounts  to  aboul 
twelve  thousand. 

The  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lusbington,  our  Governor,  has  graciously 
condescended  to  become  Patron  of  tbe  Literary  Society  of  Madras  ) 
and  we  are  promised  tbe  speedy  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Society's  Transactions,  which  is  said  to  contain  several  intei> 
isting  communications* 

'  Tbere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness  about  Madras,  during  the 
ioaontb  of  January ;  and  some  cases  of  cholera  are  said  to  have  oc* 
curred :  from  tbe  Institution  for  boys,  (vi2.  tbe  Male  Asylum,)  tbere 
%ere  fifteen  funerals  within  tbe  last  month.  There  is  an  adage, 
'When  the  devil  finds  men  idle,  be  generally  gives  them  em- 
ployment 5*  and  it  seems  fully  verified  in  the  Madras  Army, 
there  being  three  European  General  Courts-Martial  at  present 
sitting ;  viz.  one  at  Masulapatam,  one  at  Bangalore,  and  one  at 
Trichinopoly.  The  former  two  are  for  the  trial  of  officers  of  the 
Honourable  Company's  Army,  and  the  last  for  the  trial  of  Kittg*s 
soldiers.  A  murder  of  a  very  atrocious  nature  bas  recently  been 
coinmitted  bere  by  one  of  tbe  Beguins,  falias  a  lady  of  tbe  fejpily 
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6t  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,)  on  one  of  her  female  domestics^  tfid 
tvitbln  the  precincts  of  Cheaupauh  Palace. 

;  There  are  various  editions  of  the  story  in  circulation,  but  so  con- 
tradictory as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  a  correct  statement  of  it. 
No  doubt,  however,  exists  as  to  the  murder  having  been  committed. 
I  heard  the  Superintendant  of  police  say  so  two  days  ago  }  and  the 
Lady  herself  admits  its  having  been  perpetrated  in  her  presenct^ 
and  under  her  direction.  She  has  been  admitted  to  bail ;  but  thret 
of  her  Native  servant-girls  have  been  committed  to  gac^ :  they  wert 
partieipatcra  in  the  act,  as  report  states.  The  matter  will  staad 
0?er  till  the  assizea  in  April  next. 


Dbbatb  at  tbb  East  India  Hou8b. 

-"         '  \ 

A  QtJARtBRLT  General  Court  of  Proinietors  of  East  India  Stock  wM 
held  on  Wednesday,  June  18. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  (W.  Astell,  Esq.),  a  dividend  of  6^ 
per  cent,  wu  declared  dn  the  Company's  capital  stock,  for  the  half-year 
commencing  on  the  6th  of  Janiiary  lust,  and  ending  on  the  5th  of  July 
next. 

The  Chairman  then  moved,  '  That  this  Court  do  confirm  the  Resolo* 
lion  of  the  General  Court  of  the  28th  ult.,  grantinfr  to  Major  Cunninff- 
hame,  of  the  Bengal  retired  list,  an  allowance  of  200i.  per  annum,  m 
addiUon  to  his  present  pay  ^nd  allowance  of  130/.  per  annum. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  (John  Loch,  Esq.)  secouded  the  motion. 

General  Thornton  expressed  a  wish,  that,  in  granting  pensions,  a 
aaving  clause  should  always  be  added  to  the  resolution,  providing  thai 
^ibe  pension  should  only  continue  while  the  individual  on  whom  it  was 
•bestowed  '  was  out  of  employment.' 

The  motion  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

BYE-LAWS'  COMMITTEE. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  his  duty  to  propose  the  annual  election 
of  16  gentlemen  to  form  a  Committee  for  inspection  of  the  bye-laws. 
He  moved  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  re-elected :— Honourable 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  Mr.  G.  Cumming,  Mr.  P.  Heatley,  Mr.  G.  Grote, 
Mr.  K.  Williams,  Mr.  B.  Barnard,  Sir  H.Strachev,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  Darby» 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tritton,  Mr.  J.  Carstairs,  Mr.  R.  Twining,  Mr.  Hailett^  and 
Bir  J.  Shaw,  Bart. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CuMMiNO,  on  being  proposed,  observed  that  it  had  last  year  been 
stated  in  that  Court,  that  his  attendance  in  the  Committee  had  not  been 
regular.  He  could  only  say  that  he  had  been  for  twenty-two  years  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  and,  during  that  time,  had  failed  to  uu 
^nd  but  one  of  its  meetings.  The  hon.  Proprietor  produced  a  let* 
ter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  in  confirmation  of  his  8tate«- 
ment. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  Mr.  Cumming's  valuable  services  werf 
well  known,  and  properly  appreciated  by  the  Company.  He  then  stated 
tiMi  two  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  had  died  in  the  course  of  the 
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je^r,  namely,  Mr.€ttoworth  and  Mr.  Lyon,  whose  places  he^'proposed  to. 
supply  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Burney  and  Mr.  Hodrinns,  late  of  the. 
Madras  Service. 

The  motion  for  the  election  of  those  gentlemen  was  then  put,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

SUSPENSION   OF  AN   INDIAN  JUDOS. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  a  fcallant  Proprietor  (Col.  Stanhope)  had' 
Sfiven  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  motion  that  day,  Avlth 
respect  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Smith ;  but,  not  seeing  the  gallant 
Proprietor  in  his  place,  he  supposed  that  he  had  abandoned  his  situa- 
tion. The  gallant  Proprietor  had  also  given  notice  of  another  motion 
relative  to  the  taxation  of  British  subjects  in  India,  under  what  was.' 
commonly  called  the  Stamp  Act ;  but  he  supposed  that  the  gallant  Pro- 
prietor was  satisfied  with  what  had  passed  m  another  place  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  considered  the  motion  unnecessary. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  asked  whether  the  Court  of  Directors  had  received 
a  memorial  on  this  subject  from  the  merchants  of  Calcutta  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  the  Court  had  received  a  memorial,  not  directly 
from  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  but  from  persons  connected  ^th  them 
in  this  country. 

INDIAN    licenses. 

The  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird  rose  to  propose  a  question  to  the  Chairman; 
which,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  it  would  afiord  that  gentleman  sa- 
tisfaction to  answer.  The  question  referred  to  an  oraer,  which  it 
appeared  had  emanated  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  which  had 
occasioned  a  very  strong  sensation  in  India.  That  order,  which  was 
signed  '  Hugh  Molony,'  had  appeared  in  '  The  Calcutta  Government 
Crazette,'  and  was  dated  the  27th  of  November,  1827.-  It  purported  to 
be  an  extract  from  a  public  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  4th 
of.  July  preceding ;  and  it  set  forth,  that  individuals  leaving  India  with 
an  intention  to  return  to  that  country,  would  not  receive  a  license  from 
the  Court  of  Directors  for  that  purpose,  unless  thev  produced  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  authorities  abroad  to  prove  that  they  had  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Indian  Government. 

The  following  was  a  copy  of  the  official  notification  by  the  Bengal 
Government,  regarding  certificates  of  conduct  in  India  : — 

*  Fort  William— General  Department,  Nov.  20,  1827.  > 

'  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  following  extract  (paragraphs  18  to  20)  from  a  public 
General  Letter  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  Jiuy  11, 
1827,  be  published  for  general  information.  Certificates  of  the  nature 
alluded  to  by  the  Honourable  Court,  in  the  extract  in  question,  will  be 
granted  to  individuals  proceeding  to  Europe*  on  their  applying  for  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  Government  in  the  General  Department. 

'  18.  Applications  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  us  by  parties  who 
have  returned  from  India,  for  leave  to  proceed  again  to  that  country, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  following  the  pursuits  in  which  they  ori^nally 
embarked,  or  of  settling  the  affairs  which  have  grown  out  of  their  for- 
mer engagements. 

'  19.  It  fremiently  occurs,  that  the  parties  in  question  are  unable  to 
produce  any  document,  showmg  that  their  conduct  has  been  satisfactory 
to  the  Authorities  under  whom  they  have  resided. 

*  20.  We^  thereloFty  desire  that  you  will  take  measures  for  aanounc?* 
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-In^  to  all.  parties  who  are  residing  under  your  Presidency/ cither  witli 
our  permission,  or  with  that  of  your  Goyemment,  and  who  may  return 
to  Europe,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  making  application  for  permission 
'to  proceed  again  to  India,  we  shall  require  them  to  produce  proof  of 
^heir  having  conducted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  Govern- 
ment. 

*  By  order  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 

'  E.  M OLONY,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  Governments' 

This  order,  he  bdieved,  was  intended  to  have  a  very  limited  applica- 
tion, and  grew  out  of  the  circumstance  of  persons  having  applied  for 
leave  to  return  to  India  from  whom  the  Company  could  obtain  no  proof 
that  they  had  ever  been  there ;  but,  the  regulation  having  been  promul- 
l^ated  in  a  general  manner  in  India,  it  had  very  reasonably  caused  a 
;great  impression.  It  was  felt  that  every  gentleman  about  to  leave  India, 
with  the  intention  of  returning,  would  be  compelled  to  sue  to  obtain,  as 
it  were,  a  verdict  of  '  Not  Gmlly  *  in  his  favour.  The  regulation  like- 
wise placed  in  the  hands  of  Cfovernment  a  formidable  power,  since  it 
aothorised  them  to  prevent  the  return  of  any  person  to  India  whom  they 
might  consider  a  troublesome  fellow,  because  he  had  offered  a  pertina- 
cious opposition  to  their  measures,  or  might  have  been  the  abettor  of 
that  horrid  crime  in  India — free  publication.  He  trusted  that  the  Chair- 
man Avould  give  some  explanation  on  this  subject. 
-  The  Chairman  observed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  what 
impressions  the  order  in  question  had  produced  on  the  minds  of  people 
in  India.  He  could  only  answer  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  ordered  the  Indian  Government  to  promulgate  the  regulation  in 
question.  The  Court  was  aware  that  no  person  could  proceed  to  India 
without  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  that  before  he  obtained  such  consent  he  must  enter  into  a  covenant 
to  conduct  himself  in  India  as  a  good  and  faithful  subject.  If  he  fulfilled 
the  terms  of  the  covenant,  where  could  be  the  difficulty  or  the  hardship 
of  obtaining  proof  of  the  fact  ?  This  rule  was  made  for  persons  who 
were  not  ot  this  class.  It  was  notorious  that  many  persons  got  out  to 
India  without  leave  from  the  Home  Authorities,  and  it  was  as  wellknown, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  irregularity,  thc^  were  permitted  to  remain,  if 
they  did  not  conduct  themselves  offensively,  or,  if  the  Honourable  Pro- 
prietor pleased,  become  '  troublesome  fellows.'  The  Court  of  Directors 
nad  a  right  to  know  how  individuals  had  conducted  themselves  in  India 
before  they  permitted  them  to  return.  No  honest  man  need  be  under 
the  slightest  apprehension  that  the  rule  would  affect  him.  The  Court  of 
Directors  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  impressions  which  the  regula- 
tion had  made  in  India.  In  framing  it,  they  nad  only  exercised  the  dis- 
cretion  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  confided  to  them^  and  he  thought 
they  had  exercised  it  wisely.    {Hear  /) 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  thought  the  wording  of  the  order  was  not  sufficiently 
precise,  and  that  it  left  parties  too  much  at  the  discretion  of  the  Indiaa 
Authorities.  Conduct  which  might  be  satisfactory  to  one  Government, 
.another- would  deprecate  and  punish. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  was  of  opinion^  that,  so  long  as  the  law  authorised  the 
Court  of  Directory  to  refuse  any  person  permission  to  proceed  to  India, 
it  was  but  reasonable,  and  could  be  considered  no  hardship,  that  indivi- 
duals wishing  to  return  to  that  country  should  produce  proof  that  they 
had  executed  the  covenant  by  which  they  haa  bound  themselves.  He 
fifmUi  Aot  concfti^ey  that  uiy  gentleman,  pn  quitting  India,  could  have  the 
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sli|(hte9t  objection  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  his  good  conduct.  Ho 
)iad  heard  it  argued  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  on  the  intercourso 
between  tbia  country  and  India  :  that  he  considered  to  be  a  question  of 
vital  importance,  affecting  the  very  existence  of  India  as  a  coloiiy. 
•He  would  not,  on  this  occasion,  pronounye  an  opinion  on  the  subject* 

Mr.  WiGRAM  said  that  the  wording  of  the  order  appeared  to  have  been 
misunderstood.  It  did  not  require  parties  to  produce  certificates  before 
the  Court  of  Directors,  but  only  reasoimble  proof. , 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  said,  his  object  had  been  answered  by  the  explanar 
tion  which  had  taken  place,  and  he  wished  not  to  press  the  mattei 
further. 

BURNING  OF  HINDOO  WIDOWS. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson,  who,  with  Mr.  Poynder,  had  formally  notified  hU 
intention  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  submit  to  the  General  Court  % 
motion  on  the  subject  of  Suttees,  called  the  attention  of  the  Proprietori 
to  it  in  a  very  brief  speech.  Having  alluded  to  the  cruel  waste  of  human 
life  consequent  on  these  barbarous  sacrifices,  he  concluded  by  moviug, 
*  That  the  Court  of  Directors  be  requested  to  lay  before  the  Proprietori 
all  proceedings  which  have  taken  place,  and  all  the  information  they  may 
have  obtained,  with  respect  to  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  since  tUf 
resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the  27th  of  March,  1827,  calling  on 
th^m  to  adopt  such  means  as  appear  best  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  that 
horrible  practice.' 

The  Chairman  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  in  March  last,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  transmitted  two 
letters  to  the  G  jvernments  of  Bombay  and  Bengal,  urging  them,  reapec* 
tively,  to  use  their  best  exertions  toivards  the  suppression  of  the  practice 
of  Suttees.  There  had  not  been  sufficient  time  to  receive  an  answer  t9 
those  letters. 
The  letters  were  then  read  by  the  Clerk. 

Captain  Maxfield  expressed  a  hope  that  no  prejudices  in  this  country 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  drive  the  Companv  to  interfere  in  a  violent 
manner  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Natives  of  India. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  also  deprecated  the  adoption  of  any  violent 
measures. 

Mr.  S.  DixoN  said,  the  Court  ought  not,  with  regard  to  this  questioQ, 
to  seek  any  favour  with  people  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  PoTNDER  complained  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not  com* 
municated  to  the  Indian  Government  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Di« 
rectors  of  March,  1827.  It  was  likewise  remarkubie,  that  no  report  of 
the  debate  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  was  given  vi 
^The  Calcutta  Gazette,'  which,  on  other  occasions,  invariablv  notice4 
all  matters  that  occurred  in  England  that  had  reference  to  India.  Thip 
paper,  however,  though  it  contained  no  report  of  the  day's  debate  in  that 
Court,  published  a  paragraph  respecting  it,  which  purported  to  be  a 
.translation  from  a  Native^  paper.    The  paragraph  was  as  follows : 

'  On  the  28th  of  March  of  the  present  English  year,  in  a  meeting  at  thto 
Bast  India  House  in  England,  one  Mr.  Poynder  made  a  propossi  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  burning  of  widows ;  and  it  was  his  wish  that  authority 
should  be  invested  in  the  Bengal  Government  wholly  to  abolish  that 
practice.  Against  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Poynder,  Colonel  Stanhope  ob* 
seived,  '*  We  need  not  meddle  with  the  religious  praeUcos  of  the  HIa* 
doos ;  this  custom  has  been  in  rogue  ameog  them  i6r  a  long  ocune  of 
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lbfte«  tiid  !ntet  necesrity  ia  there  at  present  for  its  di8eontintlaDce^^ 
Four  ov  hvt  other  persoos  (Directors)  of  the  meeting  were  of  the  same 
opiniott  I  two  only  eudea?oured  to  have  the  practice  abolished,  and  the 
subject  was  therefore  postponed  to  be  considered  at  some  future 
BMetingp. 

'  We  are  divided  between  joy  and  re^et  on  hearing  this  news  :  we  are 
flxceedin^ly  fl^lad  that  any  measures  for  the  discontinuance  of  concrema- 
tion  were  prevented  by  Colonel  Stanhope  and  other  j^entlemen  of  hh 
opinion ;  and  we  feel  sorrow  that  there  should  be  any  rentlemen  inclined 
lo  interfere  with  a  custom  which  is  consonant  to  our  Sastras,  and  which 
^  we  have  practised  for  a  f^»ii  length  of  time  without  interruption.  As 
vft  trust  that  our  religious  institutes  will  never  be  opposed  while  we  are 
under  the  subjection  of  the  equitable  and  glorious  King  of  England,  we 
imagine  that  the  subject  of  abolishing  concremation,  which  has  been  now 
stopped,  wiU  not  be  agitated  again.' 

The  most  learned  authorities  in  this  country  had  informed  him  that 
this  paragraph  could  not  be  a  translation  from  the  Native  language,  and 
therefore  he  supposed  it  had  been  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
injury  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  Chairman  admitted  that  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors  had  not  been  transmitted  to  India ;  but  those  who  had  heard  the  letten 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  read,  must  be  aware  that  the  substance  of  the 
resolution  had  been  stated  in  them.  Nobody,  he  thought,  could  doubt 
that  it  was  the  most  anxious  desire  of  the  Directors  to  adopt  all  safe  and 
practicable  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  revolting  practice 
complained  of.  (.Hear,  hear  /)  With  respect  to  '  The  Calcutta  Gazette/ 
he  begged  to  state,  that  that  paper  was  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Indian  Government  or  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  was  sorry^  however^ 
that  it  had  not  done  justice  to  the  Hon.  Member's  speech.  iJ  laugh,) 

The  original  motion  ^vas  then  withdrawn,  and  the  letters  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Proprietors,  ^ 

CAPTAIN  PRESCOTT'S  CASE. 

I^r  C.  Forbes  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court'to  the  case  of 
Captain  Prescott,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  peculiar  hardship^ 
He  was  not  about  to  find  &ult  with  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  placi 
on  the  subject.  The  Court  of  Directors  were,  he  thought,  boimd  to  take 
the  measures  which  they  adopted.  He  gave  them  all  possii)le  credit  for 
their  j^ood  intentions.  He  must  also  admit  that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  chiefly  by  Captain  Prescott's  own  proceedings  that  he  was  placed  ia 
the  situation  in  which  he  at  present  stood.  It  was  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  Captain  Prescott  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion,  not  of  bis  colleagues  only^ 
but  also  of  the  Proprietors  and  the  public  generally,  that  haa  induced 
him  to  make  a  declaration  in  that  Court,  which,  perhaps,  was  not  called 
for.  Captain  Prescott  having  been  brought  to  trial,  and  acquitted  by  a 
special  Jury  of  his  countrymen,  after  a  fuU  and  patient  investigation,  he 
conceived  that,  up  to  that  moment,  his  character  should  have  been  coni^ 
sidered  as  cleared  from  all  imputation  of  a  criminal  nature.  {Hear,  hear  /) 
If  Captain  Prescott  had  been  guilty  of  a  want  of  due  caution  and  pru« 
dence  in  some  of  his  proceeoings,  God  forbid  ihey  should  be  disposed 
to  punish  him  severely  on  that  ^ound !  It  appeared  to  him  that  Cwtaia 
Frescott  had  already  been  sufiiciently  punished :  even  if  he  had  oeen 
(uUy  of  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  could  not  have  suffered  a 
punishment  more  severe  than  he  had  already  endoredL  from  the  agitation 
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BDd  distress  of  mind  in  which  he  had  been  kept  during  the  last  fourteen 
months.    (Near  /)    He  allowed  that  all  that  was  inevitable.    Up  to  the 
^period  of  the  trial  and  acauittal,  he  might  lament,  but  could  not  blame, 
•the  proceedings  which  haa  taken  place.    He  was  not  sufficiently  in  pos- 
session of  the  circumstances  that  had  occurred  since  the  trial,  to  warrant 
rhim  in -.blaming  the  Court  of  Directors.    He,  however,  understood  that 
.a  resolution  had  been  come  to  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  what  parti- 
cular grounds  he  did  not  know,  to  withhold  from  Captain  Prescott,  for  a 
.certain  period,  his  usual  share  of  patronage.    It  might  be  that  this  reso- 
lution was  grounded  on  the  declaration  of  the  gallant  Director,  that  he 
deserved  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  Proprietors  before  he  received 
his  patronage.    He  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  considered  that  a  declaration  of  that 
-nature  was  uncalled  for,  after  the  gallant  Director  had  been  tried  and  • 
-iionourably  acquitted.    At  all  events,  the  papers  relating  to  the  cas« 
Captain  Prescott  himself  seconded  the  motion  for  printing  them)  had 
now  been  a  considerable  time  before  the  Court ;  and  he  thought,  that, 
considering  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the  gallant  Director,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  humanity  to  step  forward  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  his  present 
situation.    (Hear,  hear  /)    Tt  was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  gallant 
Captain,  having  been  acquitted,  ought  to  be  restored  to  all  his  rights  and 
privileges.    He  conceived  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  motion 
which  he  was  about  to  make.    He  came  fom'ard  on  the  present  occasion 
purely  on  public  pounds,  though,  if  it  were  necessa^,  he  could  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  pnvate  worth  of  Captain  Prescott.    He  could,  from  his 
knowledge,  state,  that  no  man  could  display  more  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence in  the  distribution  of  his  patronage  than  Captain  Prescott.    No 
Member  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  so  entirely  disinterested  ia 
its  distribution.     Captain  Prescott  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bestovr- 
ing    his  writerships  and  cadetships  on  the  sons  of  his  brother  com- 
manders.   He  had  constantly  yielaed  to  the  applications  of  widows,  and 
of  the  guardians  of  orphans.  {Hear  /)  He  believed,  that,  in  Captain  Pres- 
cott's  recommendatory  list,  the  name  of  a  single  lord  or  lady  was  not 
to  be  found.     He  believed  that  the  Gallant  Director  was  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  abuse  which  undoubtedly  had  taken  place.    A  more 
honourable,  kind-hearted,  and  benevolent  man  than  Captdn  Prescott  did 
not  exist.    He  had  known  him  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  first  at 
Bomlmy  as  Commander  of  the  Charhtte.    There  his  character  was  that 
of  a  good-natured  fellow,  always  willing  to  oblige,  though,  perhaps,  some- 
what volatile,  and  inclined  to  say  more  than  he  reaUy  meant ;  but  that  he 
could  ever  be  guilty  intentionally  of  a  dishonourable  act,  he  believed 
to  be  perfectly  untrue.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  begged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Court  a  resolution  which  he 
had  drawn  up.     He  requested  all  who  heard  him  to  judge  of  Captain 
Prescott  as  they  would  be  judged  of  themselves.   All  were  liable  to  errors ; 
all  were  sometimes  guilty  of  a  ^vant  of  prudence  and  caution  ;  and  God 
forbid  that  such  offence  should  be  punished  with  severity !.  Let  them  do 
towards  others  as  they  would  expect  to  be  done  to  themselves.    {Hear, 
hear  I)    He  concluded  by  moving ;  *  That  the  Court  of  Proprietors  do 
fully  approve  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  bring- 
ing the  recent  case  of  abuse  of  patronage  before  a  legal  tribunal ;  and, 
although  Captain  Prescott  appears  to  have  acted  incautiously  and  impru- 
dently, yet,  having  been  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  of  the  charge 
against  him,  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors  being  also  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  any  corrupt  motives,  they  are  not  disposed  to  with- 
draw their  confidence  trom  him  as  a  Member  of  the  Direction. 
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^r  .  CaptaiB  Maxrblb^  said  that  he  had  examined  the  papers,  and'  feh  him- 
.  self  justified  in  seconding  the  motion. 

:  The  Chairman  requested  the  attention  of  the  Court  for  a  few  mo« 
ments.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  induced  to  prefer  a  charge  against 
certain  persons,  and  found  it  necessary  to  include  one  of  their  body  in 
the  accusation.  Before  the  trial  came  on,  the  usual  distribution  or  pa?- 
tronage  took  place?  Captain  Prescott,  on  tliat  occasion,  reouested  that 
his  smure  of  patronage  might  be  withheld  until  the  result  of  the  trial  was 
known.  After  the  tna1,the  circumstance  had  occurred  to  which  the  Hon. 
Baronet  had  alluded.  No  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Court  of  Directors, 
but  it  was  intimatMi  in  a  friendly  disposition  to  Captain  Pirescott,  that,  if 
the  (juestion  were  put  as  to  his  receiving  the  usual  share  of  patronage, 
certain  Members  of  the  Direction  would  feel  themselves  obliged  to  op- 
pose it.  This  information  had  been  communicated  to  Captain  Prescott 
in  kindness  and  confidence,  and  no  step  had  been  taken  subsequently. 
,  Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  said,  he  understood  the  practical  effect  of  the  mo- 
tion-to be  the  restoration  to  Captain  Prescott  of  powers  which  the  Act  of 
Parliament  gave  to  every  Director.  .  Before  he  proceeded  further,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  ofier  his  tribute  of  sincere  admiration  of  the  man- 
liness, kindness,  and  simplicity  of  character  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
displayed  in  bringing  this  question  forward,  and  which  distinguished  every 
act  he  performed.  {Hear,  hear  /)  On  no  occasion  had  the  worthy  Baronet 
done  himself  more  honour  than  in  his  attempt  to  place  Captain  Prescott 
fully  and  fairiy  before  the  world.  At  present  the  gallant  Director  stood 
ill  a  very  equivocal  position.  He  imputed  no  blame  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  that  account :  they  had  themselves  been  placed  in  a  difficult 
situation  since  the  trial.  But,  they  being  in  that  state  of  difficulty,  he 
expected  them  to  take  some  decidea  step  to  extricate  themselves  from  it. 
He  wished  to  cast  no  imputation  on  them ;  he  believed  them  to  have 
been  quite  bewildered  by  the  novelty  of  their  position  ,*  but  he  considered 
it  a  positive  duty  which  they  owed  to  themselves  and  to  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, to  adopt  a  straightforward  and  decided  course  on  this  subject. 
The  matter  having  been  submitted  to  a  jury,  it  was  then  for  the  Court  of 
Directors,  or  Court  of  Proprietors,  if  they  thought  it  necessary,  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  censure  on  Captain  Prescott,  if  they  considered  his  conduct 
improper,  although  it  might  have  been  strictly  legal.  Neither  the  Court 
of  Directors  nor  the  Court  of  Proprietors  had  adopted  any  such  proceed- 
ing ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Captain  Prescott  might  be  considered  acquitted  of  any  thing  but  Aveak- 
ness.  He  understood  that  some  of  the  appointments  given  by  Captain 
Prescott  had  beeh  revoked,  and  the  parties  who  received  them  made  the 
victims.  He  considered  this  a  very  questionable  proceedin^^  on  the  part 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  the  appointments  were  not  illegal.  The 
Court  of  Directors  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  abstained  from  doing 
more  than  bringing  the  parties  to  trial.  The  Court  of  Directors  weienot 
to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  whom  the  Proprietors  had 
i4>pointed  to  sit  together  behind  the  bar.  It  was  not  fair,  he  thought,  to 
condemn  Captain  Prescott,  as  it  were,  by  a  side-wind.  If  he  were  worthy 
of  censure,  tie  ought  to  be  visited  with  it  in  a  direct  manner.  For  his 
part,  he  was  prepared  to  restore  Captain  Prescott  to  his  privileges.  It 
might  be  object^  to  all  the  Directors  that  they  more  or  less  studied  their 
own  advantage  in  the  distribution  of*  their  patronage.  In  canvassing  a 
Scotch  countv,  would  not  the  circumstance  of  a  candidate  being  near 
being  made  a  t)irector  be  sure  to  procure  him  a  majority  of  votes  ?  (Hear, 
and  laughter.)    Was  not  that  corruption  ?    {Hear./)    He  had  not  heard 
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U  whispered  that  Captain  Prescott  had  been  iailaenoed  by  any  moliftfl  of 
ah  iuterested  nature.  He  appeared  to  have  confided  too  much  in  tha 
honour  of  near  reUtionH,  not  suspecting  that  they  could  make  him  the 
instrument  of  an  improper  disposal  of  his  patrona^.  (Hear,  hear  /) 

Mr.  PoTNDER  said  he  had  not  read  the  papers,  and,  therefore,  he  could 
pot  vote  for  a  proposition  which  went  positively  to  acquit  Captain 
Prescott. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  he  never  knew  a  resolution,  even  remotely 
approaching  to  this  in  importance,  to  have  been  brought  forward 
without  due  notice.  He  could  not  agree  to  a  resolution  of  this  natures 
which  implied  some  degree  of  control  over  the  Directors,  without  readintf 
the  documents.  The  hon.  Bart,  had  told  them  that  Captain  Prescott  hM 
not  touched  one  fragment  of  this  polluted  bribe ;  but,  though  this  gen« 
Ueman  was  so  far  incorrupt,  yet  he  CMr.  Jackson)  could  not  accede  to  a 
proposition  of  the  kind  now  before  the  Court,  without  imputing  some  dat 
gree  of  blame  to  Captain  Prescott.  There  was,  in  one  of  those  letters^ 
jKk  avowal  of  Captain  Prescott  which  had  very  great  weight  with  him  | 
and,  though  the  tenderest  feelings  might  have  led  Captain  Prescott  to  a 
dereliction  of  his  duty,  yet  he  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  not  be  acting  a  manly 
part,  if,  when  the  subject  came  fairly  before  the  Court,  he  did  not  state 
that  there  was  such  a  letter  as  that  to  which  he  alluded.  He  would  blame 
Captain  Prescott  as  gently  as  he  could ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  himseU 
to  be  betrayed  into  this  wholesale  kind  of  acquittal. 

The  Chairman  said,  that,  at  a  Quarterly  Court,  any  question  could  ba 
discussed  without  previous  notice.  The  inconvenience  that  had  resultod 
from  the  practice  had,  however,  caused  notices  to  be  generally  given*. 
He  thought  that  practice  should  have  been  followed  on  the  present  0Ci< 
casion ;  and,  if  he  did  not  rise  in  the  first  instance  to  oflfer  a  suggestion  to 
that  effect,  it  was  only  because  he  felt  the  subject  to  be  one  of  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  (Hear  /) 

.  General  Thornton  protested  against  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  necaa^ 
sary  to  give  notice  of  a  question  brought  forward  at  a  Quarterly  Gourt« 
If  the  Hon.  Bart,  did  not  postpone  his  motion,  he  would  feel  it  his  duty 
to  vote  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Stewart  said,  that  the  papers  relative  to  Capt.  Prescott's  casa 
had  now  been  before  the  Proprietors  for  two  months.  Any  person  could 
make  himself  acquainted  with  their  contents  in  an  hour  or  two.  He  had 
read  the  papers,  and  it  was  the  firm  conviction  of  his  mind  that  Captain. 
Prescott  bad  not  been  actuated  by  any  corrupt  motive,  though  he  had 
been  guilty  of  imprudence  i  and  of  that  the  resolution  before  the  Court 
did  not  acquit  him.  He  objected  to  further  delay,  and  thought  that  the. 
(^ourt  ought  to  come  at  once  to  a  decision.  The  conduct  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  with  respect  to  the  prosecution,  was  highly  to  be  applauded^ 
They  had  done  their  duty  manfully  and  properly ;  and  the  Pronrietora 
WQuld  now  do  theirs  by  confirming  the  acquittal  of  Captain  Prescott 
inuinimously,  (as  he  trusted  they  would,)  clearing  him  from  all  imputa* 
tion,  and  restoring  him  to  the  mU  and  entire  exercise  of  the  functioaa; 
of  his  office,  C^ear  /J 

Mr.  Gahagan  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  which  had  elapsed  sincff 
the  printing  of  the  papers,  had  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  Propria* 
tors  to  give  them  the  consideration  which  they  deserved.  The  boa. 
Barqnet  would  best  consult  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  by  consenting 
to  postpone  the  motion.  If  a  man  thought  his  character  mvolved,  hO' 
should  not  seek  to  obtain  an  acquittal  per  iWlmN.  The  hon.  Director 
had  eefUuiily  bee»  acquitted  by  a  jury ;  W  he  had  himself  declared  thai 
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hidM  Jiat  nl6e  that  acquittal,  unlttS  Hq  wis  also  acqultCod  tiy  the  Prct 
prietors.  It  would  be  better  to  give  notice  of  the  motion,  and  then,  if 
the  hon.  Director  were  acquitted,  he  would  beacqmtted  with  much  better 
grace  than  he  could  now. 

.  Mr.  Freshfibld  recommended  the  hon.  Baronet  to  postpone  his  mo- 
tion,  but  declared  hia  intention  to  support  it  when  again  Drought  forward. 
He  would,  he  said,  rather  be  Captain  Prescott  than  the  individuala  wh^ 
faye  the  i^vice  that  he  should  be  included  in  the  prosecution. 

jIVfr.  Paterson  said,  he  had  not  read  the  papers,  and,  as  there  were, 
jdeaibtleit,  many  Proprietors  in  the  same  situation^  he  would  move  thttt 
the  debate  be  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight. 

-  After  a  short  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Weeding,  Sir  C.  Forbes,  an4 
Mr.  J).  Kinnalrd  participated,  Mr.  Paterson's  motion  was  agreed  to 
Bnanimously,  and  the  Court  then  adjourned. 


CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  AND 
CHANGES  IN  INDIA. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay — M.  Madras — and  C.  Calcutta.] 

Alqoos,  Brer.  Capt.,  and  Lieut.  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Company,  t.  Fleming, 

prom.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Agaew,  £.  J.,  Asaiat  Suiv.,  to  do  duty  with  Artill.  at  Dum  Dum. — C.  Dec.  IS. . 
Armstrong,  R.,  Lient-CcxL  H.  M.'s  Royal  Reg.,  to  liave  commaQd  Southern  Dir. 

of  Army,  during  the  absence  of  Maj.-Gen.  Campbell. — M.  Jan.  4. 
Athill,  Lieut.,  to  he  Assist  to  Cbief  Engineer,  y.  Capt  Jenris,  resigned  the  ap« 

pointment — B.  Dec.  1. 
Ashton,  W.^  Esq.,  to  be  Sub-Collector  of  Sea  Customs  at  Madras. — Jan.  18. 
Anstrutber,  P.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collector  of  Customs,  of  the  District  of  Colombo. 

— Ceylon,  Jan.  8. 
Becher,  6.,  Lient.-Co].  lOth  Light  Car.  on  fiirlough  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Blaqatere,  G.  D.,  Lieut.  8th  N.  L,  to  be  Adj.  r.  Rippon,  prom. — M.  Dec.  28. 
Boardman,  E.,  Lieut-Col.  45th  N.  I.,  to  command  Trichinopoly.*-M.  Jan.  8. 
'Bredie,  J.,  Lieut-Col.  9th  N.  I.,  to  command  Vellore,  v.  Fair,  on  furlough. 

M.  Jan.  8. 
Balmain,  A.,  Lieut-Col.  30th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Btowne,  F.  H.,  Ens.  23d.  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Ramsay,  dec— B.  Dec.  4. 
Browne,  C.  H.,  Lieut  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Acting  Quart.-Ma8t  v.  French.— H. 

Dec.  4. 
Bagnuld,  M.  B.,  Capt.  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.  v.  Descbamps,  prom. — B.  Dec.  i, 
Ba^er,  G.  P.,  MiO.  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  y.  Lloyd,  invalided.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Barstow,  J.  A.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quart-Mast  in  absence  of  Lieut* 

Smith.— C.  Dec.  13. 
Benson,  R.,  Capt  llth  N.  I.,  to  be  Assist.  Sec.  to  Military  department,  t.  Mij. 

Lockett— C.  Dec.  28, 
Bainbridge,  T.  D.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Comet. — C.  Jan.  4. 
Barring,  J.  D.,  Comet  1st  Light  Cav.,  permitted  to  resigrn. — C.  Jan.  '4. 
Bogle,  A-f  Lieut.  2d  N.  I.,  appointed  to  officiate  as  Dcp.  Judge  Adv.  Gen.  tb 

Dinapore  Dir.,  in  absence  of  Capt  Steel.— C.  Dec.  18. 
Brown,  P.,  Lieut.,  Interp.  and  Quart. -Maat  29th  N.  I.,  suspended,  not  suffi- 
ciently qualified.— C.  Dec.  21. 
Brown,  Lieut-Col.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. — B.  Dec.  5. 
Brown,  B.,  Mr.,  to  be  third  Judge  of  the  Proyincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cir^ 

cuit  for  the  Division  of  Calcutta. — C.  Feb.  14. 
praddon,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  fourth  Judge  and  Mafdstrate  of  Provfaicial  Courts  of 
"  Appeal  and  Circuit,  for  the  Division  of  Calcutta. — C.  Feb.  14; 
Barlow,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Mag.  of  the  2d  Pergunnaha.— C.  Feb.  14. 
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•Barlow,  IL  W^  Mr.,  to  be  RegiBtrar  of  Bbangulpore,  and  Joint-MaglatlAte,  ate* 

tioned  at  Moughyr.— €.  Feb.  14. 
Barwell,  A.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Ageut  at  Cuttack.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Blagraye,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Agent  at  Jessoi^.^C.  Feb.  14. 
Brown,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head-Assist,  to  the  Accountant-Gen. — M.  Jan.  29. 
Bannerman,  £.,  Esq.,  to  be  Senior  Deputy  Registrar  to  the  Court  of  Sudra  and 
'    Foujdarry  Udalut,  and  Dep.  Persian  Translator  to  Government — M.  Feb.  1. 
Bowes,  F.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  the  13th  to  the  19th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Bullock,  S.,  Capt.,  I>eputy  Judge  Advocate,  to  be  attached,  to  the  V.  Districtt 

and  to  reside  at  St. Thomas's  Mount. — M.Jan.  28. 
Babington,  C.  S.,  Ena.  15th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Neilgfaerry  Hills,  for  healdu 

— M.Feb.  1. 
Batten,  G.  Maxwell,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  to  the  GoTemmoot  m 

the  Persian  Department. — C.  Jan.  18. 
Brown,  W.,  Esq.,  Additional  Government  Commissioner  for  Claims  withdrawn 

from  the  Camatic  Fund. — M.  Jan.  25. 
Bishop,  C.  T.  G.,  Lieut-Col.  28th  N.  L,  to  com.  Trichinopoly,  v.  Boardman,  on 

furl.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Bullock,  S.,  Capt.  3d  Light  Cav.,  to  be  a  Dep.  Judge-Adv.-Gen.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Bradford,  W.  J.,  Capt.  35th  N.  I.,  to  be  Dep.  Judge-Adv.-Gen.,  to  the  troop* 

serving  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim. — M.  Jan.  22. 
Bndd,  R.  H.  J.,  Ens.  3d  L.  Inf.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  25. 
Blnnt^  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Sudder-Deivannyand 

Nezamut-Adawlut. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Barwell,  E.  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  third  Member  of  the  Board  of  Rev.,  Lower  Province. 

— C.  Jan.  3. 
Buchanan,   J.,   Sen.-Lieut.  and  Brev.  Capt.  Ist  L.  C,  to  be  Capt,  v.Lareiia, 

retired. — M.  Jan.  8. 
3art,  N.  M.,  Sen.-Lieut  8th  L.  Cav.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Gordon,  dec.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Brady,  A.,  Lieut  33d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Smith,  res.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Baylev,  T.,  Lieut.  43d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Moor,  dec. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Boardman,  E.,  Lieut-Col.  45th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur. — M.  Jan.  15. 
Griggs,  G.,  Lieut.,  rem.  from  2d  to  1st  Brig.  Horse  Artil. — ^M.  Jan.  19. 
Bristowe,  W.,  Ens.  4th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Masulipatam  for  health.— M.  Jan.  19. 
Blair,  D.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collector  and  Prov.-Judge  of  BatUcaloa,  v.  M.  Wilmot^ 

Esq. — Ceylon,  Jan.  8. 
Conway,  H.,  Lieut  and  Adj.  53d  K.  I.,  to  act  as  Station  StalF  at  BareiOy,  in 

absence  of  Brig.-Maj.  Hay. — C.  Dec.  10. 
Charlton,  A.,  Lieut,  6th  extra  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  to  2d  Misseree  Bat.  v.  Law-^ 

rence,  resigned. — C.  Dec.  13. 
Comyn,  P.  T.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  53d  to  24th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  19. 
Castui,  Jehosaphat,  Surg.,  on  fiirl.  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Cock,  Jas.,  Lieut-Col.,  Comm.  12th  N.  I.,  on  fiirl.  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Corbett,  Jas.,  Assist-Surg.,  app.  to  4th  Light  Cav.— C.  Dec.  20. 
Conolly,  H.  V.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head-Assist  to  Principal  CoUec.  and  Magia.  of  Bel* 

lary. — M.  Jan.  4. 
Chippendale,  S.,  Assiat-Suig.,  permitted  to  enter  on  general  duties  of  the  Amy. 

— M.  Dec.  21. 
Cole,  R.,  Assist-Suig.,  app.  to  do  duty  under  Suig.  of  Ist  Brig,  of  Horse  Ar- 

tiU.— M.  Dec.  21. 
Cooke,  C.  J.,  2d  Lieut  ArtiU.,  posted  to  3d  Batt— M.  Dec.  22. 
Cunningham,  W.,  Capt,  44th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Aasist  Qu.  Ma8.-Gen.,  to  troops 

in  Dooab,  in  absence  of  O'Donnoghue,  on  furl. — M.  Jan.  4. 
Campbell,  Sir  Arch.,  Maj.-Gen.,  H.  M.'s  service,  temporarily  app.  to  command 

Southern  Div.  of  Armv. — M.  Jan.  4. 
Croad,  F.,  Lieut  H.  M.'s  20th  Foot,  to  act   as  Brigade  Major  to  Fidd  De^ 

tachment  of  Bombay  troops,  with  the  Dooab  force.— B.  Dec.  17. 
Crawford,  S.,  Esq.,  to  be  Assist,  to  Accountant-Gen.— M.  Jan.  29. 
Clive.  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  in  the  Mil.  Depart* 

— M.Feb.  1.    . 
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G]iaiiiier,'H^  Eiq.,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  GoTemment  in  the  Mil.  Department; 

— M.  Feb.  1. 
Coombe,  J.  M.,  Lient-Col.,  rem.  from  the  52d  to  the  26th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Cotton,  F.  C^  LTeot.  Eng.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Civ.  Bag.  in  the  Centre  Dit.,  r, 

De  Butts.— M.  Jam  18. 
Chishohn,  A.,  Lieut.  30th  N.  !.,  on  fori  to  Ear.  for  health.— xM.  Jan.  22. 
Chinnery,  W.  C,  Lieut.  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Quart-Mas.  Interp.  and  Paym.,  ▼.  Hul- 

dAne.-rM.  Jan.  25. 
Conolly,  H.  V.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist  to  the  Principal  Collector  of  Tanjore. 

— M.  Jan.  18. 
Campbell,  R.,  Capt  43d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Crucroft,  dec.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Cotton,  H.  C  Capt  Eng.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Grant,  dec.-— M.  Jan.  8. 
Considim,  D.  H.,  Lieut  2lBt  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Sterling,  pensioned. 

-^M.  Jan.  8. 
Coxe,  W.  B.,  Capt  43d  N.  T.  to  take  rank,  ▼.  Budd,  dec.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Crowe,  R.,  Sen.  Cant.  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.,  v.  Hunter,  prom.— M.  Jan.  8. 
CodriiMton,  H.,  Lieut.  46th  N.  L,  furl,  extended  to  enable   him  to  rnoin« 

"id.  Jan.  19. , 
Daniell,  A.,  Cornet,  haTtng  declined  his  appointment,  is  struck  off  the  strength 

of  the  Army.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Benty,  H.  F.,  Mij.  53d  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Desormeaux,  C,  Surg.,  to  be  Garriaon-Surg.  of  Vixagapatam,  t.  Underwood* 

— M.  Dec.  28. 
Deschamps,  H.  R.,  sen.  Maj.  Inf.  to  Lieut-Col.  ▼.  Hicks,  dec. — ^B.  Dec.  4. 
DuFtntoy,  Lieut  49th  Mad.  N.  I.,  to  take  charge  of  European  and  Native  De- 
tails at  Belgaum.— B.  Dec.  29. 
Daw,   James,   Surgeon,  to  be  Garrison-Surg.   of  Sunt,    y,  Pat03  on  furl. 

— B.  Dec.  17. 
Decluzean,  Capt.  Artill.,  to  act  as  Superintend,  of  Baaars,  in  absence  of  Lieut. 

Mars,  on  Airl.  to  the  Presidency.— B.  Jan.  12. 
Daxell,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Principal  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  Cuddapah. 

— M.  Feb.  1. 
Davis,  W.  D.,  Esq.,  to  be  Sub-Collector  and  Joint  Mag.  of  the  Southern  Dir.  of 

Aroot— M.  Feb.  1. 
Davidson,  R.,  Assist  Surg.,  posted  to  2d  Brig.  Horse  Artill.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Dnnk>p,  W.  W.,  Ens.  50th  N.  I.,  furL  extended  to  enable  him  to  rejoin  bis  reg. 

— M.  Feb.  1. 
De  Butts,  A.,  Lieut  Eng.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Super.  Eng.  in  the  Presidency  Dir. 

V.  Pears.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Davidson.  R.,  Sen.  Assist^Surg.,  to  be  Surg.,  v.  Dean,  retired. — M.  Jan.  25. 
Dmry,  G.  D.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collector  and  Magis.  of  Tinnenelley.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Down,  E.,  Sen.  Cornet  8th  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Watts,  dec.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Davie,  C,  7th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Stapyltoo,  resigned.— M.  Jan.  7. 
Dyer,  E.,  Lieut  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  v.  Crewe  prom. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Dyke,  P.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collector  of  Trincomalee,  and  Agent  of  Govern,  for  Ta- 

mankadewe,  v.  Anstruther. — Ceylon,  Jan.  8. 
Etang,  E.  de  1',  Ens.  68th  N.  I.,  to  be  Snb.-Assist.  in  Hon.  Comp.'sStud,  v.  Brac- 
ken, dec.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Fleming,  J.,  Capt  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.,  v.  Baker,  prom.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Forbes,  G.,  Mr.,  admitted  A8sist.-SuiT.— C.  Jan.  4. 
Fast,  J.  W.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  24th  to  53d  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  19. 
Fair,  Alex.,  Lieut-Col.  5l8t  N.  I.,  perm,    to  resign  command  of   Vellore. 

— M.  Dec.  28,  and  on  furl,  to  Eur. 
Fawcett,  H.,  Lieut,  Ist  Light  Cav.,  to  act  as  Brig.-Maj.  on  northern  district  of 

Guzerat— B.  Dec.  3. 
Fi«nch,  P.  T.»  Lieut,  to  be  A4i.  23d  N.  L,  v.  Ramsay,  dec.— B.  Dec.  4. 
Fallon,  T.  D.,  Lieut  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Parr,  prom.— B.  Dec.  10.     -  ^ 
Fallon, .  D.,.  Assist-Surg.,   to   have    medical  charge  of  Invalids  at  PanwelL 

— B.  Dec.  10. 
Forster,  J.  T.,  Uent,  Qaar.-Mast  of  Marine  Batt,  to  act  a«  Interp.  to  7lh  K.  I. 

— B,  Dec.  17. 
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^fisei",  W.  C./LSeot-Col.  10th  N.  L,  tocommatid  thft  n««idtDcy  Cnitonmwt 

v.  Boardman  — M.  Jan.  22. 
Tnew;  C.  R.,  Enft.  of  Inf.,  to  take  rank  from  Jiin.  5.--M.  Jan.  25. 
Torhes,  The  Hon.  R^  to  be  eitra  Aaaiat  to  the  Cottits  of  Sudder,  Dewanny,  aad 

Nizamat,  Adawlut. — C.  Jan.  3. 
FaveJl,  J.  C.  N,,  Ueat.  Ist  Light  Cttf.,  to  take  rank,  t.  Lane,  pensloa*!. 
-  ^M.  Jan.  8. 

Gould,  W.  B.,.  Lieut,  to  be  Adj.  to  42d  N.  L,  in  absence  of  Lieut  PoIwhtU. 
.!  «^C.  Dec.  13.  "      . 

Grant,    W.,  Lient,  Interp.  and   Qu.-Master   27th  N.  I.,    perm,   to  resign. 

—C.  Dec.  14. 
Garret,    C,  Cornet,  9th  Light  Car.,  to  be  Lieut  v*  SanderBon   promoted* 
.•  .-^C.  Dec.  28. 
Grant,  J.,  Assist-Surg.,  to  officiate  as  Apothecary  in  the  absence  of  Sturgeon 

Muston,  on  furl. — C.  Jan.  4. 
Gahagan,  T.,  Esq.,  to  be  Judge  and  Cnm.  Judge  of  Malabar. — M.  Jan.  4. 
ariipes,  J.,  Sen.  Ens.,  8th  N.  L,  to  be  Lient,  v,  Lucas  prom.*«-M.  Dee.  88. 
Greenhill,  J.   D.,  Lieut-Col.  Com.,  rem.  from  34th  C.  L.  I.,  tO  37th  N.L 
.  — M.  Dec.  24. 

Goodenough,  Edm.,  Ens.,  posted  to  25th  N.  L~M.  Dec.  24. 
Graham,  H.  G.,  Assist-Surg.,  app.  to  do  duty  under  Med.  OfiScer,  In  ehaift  tf 
:  .Hia  Majesty's  13th  Light  Dragoons.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Gregory,  A.  W.,   Lieut   3d  Light  Ca^.,   on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. 

—M.  Dec.  22. 
-Grant,  Gregory,  Mr.,  to  be  first  Senior  Assiat-Judge  and  Crim.- Judge  of  Sural. 

— B.  Dec.  24. 
Xlilhiai,  P.  H.,  Capt  to  Art,^  as  Assist- Adj. -G«n.,  with  Guieawar  SubalBL 

Forcft,  in  the  absence  of  Capt  Leighton,  on  furl. — B.  Dec.  3. 
.Gillum,  R.  W.,  Capt,  to  command  in  northern  districts  of  Guserat,  in  abitn«e 

of  Lieut-Col.  P.  Delamotte,  on  sick  certificate. — B.  Dec.  17. 
.Grant,  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  Sub.-Collector  and  joint  Magis.  for  the  Northern  Bir.  of 

Arcot— M.  Feb.  1. 
.Glass,  A.  M^  Ena.  49th  N.  T.,  on  furl  Bolarum.'-M.  Feb.  1. 
Garstin,  C,  Mr.,  tu  be  principal  Assist  to  the  Agent  to  the  Gor.-Gen.  in  Saugqr 

and  the  Nerbudda  Territories.— C.  Jan.  11. 
.Grote,.  F.,  Lieut.,  to  be  junior  Assist,  to  the  Gor.-Gen.  in  Saagor,  and  the  Ner- 
budda Territories. — C.Jan.  11. 
Gascoigne,  E.  J.,  Lieut,  to  be  Qnart.-Mast.,  Interp.,  and  Paym.  r.  ChiahcAin, 

—M.Jan.  22. 
Grant,  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Registrar  of  the  Zillah  Court  at  the  Sudder  station  of  tfia 

24th  Pergunnahs. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Gardner,  R.,  Esq..  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  the  Principal  CoUec.  of  the  Northern 

Div.  of  Arcot— M.  Jan.  18. 
Glass,  E.  P.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist  to  the  Priucip.  Coll.  of  Bellary.— M.  Jan.  18. 
-Garrard,  W.,  Lieut-Col.  Eng.,  to  take  rank,   v.  De  Havillaud,  retired.— M. 

Jan.  8. 
-Grantham,  G.,  Lieut  43d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  ▼.  William,  retired.— M.  Jan.  8. 
H.bbert,  J.K.,  Ensign,  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Parr,  prom. — B.  Dec.  4. 
Home,  D.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Sec.  to  the  Board  of  Rerenne  in  Western 

Provinces. — C.  Dec.  27. 
Hollings,  G.  £.,  Cadet,  admitted  to  Infantry,  and  prom,  to  Ensisn. — C.  Dec.  28. 
Hopkins,  P.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quart-Mast,  to  27th  N.  L,  in  absence 

of  Lieut  Grant,  on  furl. — C.  Dec.  10. 
Halhead,  H.»  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  7th  Light  Car.,  iti  absence  of  Lieut  Phil* 

lips,  on  furl. — C.  Dec.  11. 
Hunter,  F.,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Ouart-Mast.  to  53d  N.  I.,  in  absanot 

of  Lieut  Wintour,  off  duty. — C.  Dec.  18. 
.Harris,  P.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  left  wing  of  2d  Extra  N.  I.,  wbSlt  abaent  i 

head-quarters.— <^.  Dec.  20. 
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PfrnnoHcnt  and  Changei  in  India.  l0l- 

AodfM,  0.  W.,  Lieut.  6th  Liirht  Caf.»  permitted  toiresign  Ui  sitaation  ai  tecou 4 

in  command  of  6th  Local  Horse. — €.  Dec.  20. 
Horseler,  John,  Esq.,  to  be  additional  Sub-Coliect.  and  Joint  Magia.  of  CanaML 

—M.Jan.  4. 
Hole,  P.  S.,  posted  to  Camatic  Eor.  Vet.  Batt.— M.  Dec  24. 
Henderson,   W.,  Capt.,  to  be  Paymaster  at  the  Presidency,  v.  Dunstenrillt.' 

—B.  Dec.  8. 
Holland,  J.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Qnart.-Mast.  to  21tt  K.  L,  during  ab« 

sence  of  Lieut.  Ennis,  on  duty. — B.  Dee.  17. 
Hay,  W.  T.,  Comet,  3d  Light  Cav.,  on  fori,  to  Eur.  for  health.— B.  Jan.  10. 
Hare,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  CoHec.  of  the  City  and 

District  of  Dacca.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Hill,  D.,  Esq.,  to  be  Third  Judge  of  the  Prorincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 

for  the  Northern  Dirision. 
Harris,  C.  Esq.,  to  be  First  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Ciretiit 

for  the  Centre  Div. — ^M.  Jan.  25. 
Haldane,  E.  Esq.,  Lieut.  4th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  22. 
fialkett,  R.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist,  io  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  Ntt^» 

deb.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Home,  Sir  Jas.  (Bart.),  to  be  Malayalum  Translator  to  Government. — M.Jan.  16. 
lUf  ria,  Charles,  Esq.,  to  be  Principal  Coll.  of  Cuddapah. — M.  Jan.  18. 
Horsley,  John,  Esq^  to  be  Sub- Cell,  of  Tianevelly.— M.  Jan.  25. 
Hunter,  6.,  Lieut.-Col.  Inf..  to  take  rHnk,  v.  Purcbas,  retired. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Henderson,  P.,  Sen.  Maj.  Inf.  (from  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  in  suCCestlOA 

to  Yates,  prom. — ^M.  Jan.  8. 
Home,  J.,  Lieut,  rem.  from  1st  to  2d  Brig.  Horse  Artil. — M.  Jan.  19. 
Hnakisson,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  to  be  Prov.  Judge  of  Trincomalee,  v.  Dyke. — CeylOB> 

Jan.  8. 
Blingworth,  W.  C,  2d  Light  Cav.,  on  furl,  to  Enr.— B.  Jan.  15. 
Jourdan,  H.  G.,  Capt  10th  N.  I.,  the  remaining  portion  of  bia  leave  of  abienCf 
r  caiicelled^— M.  Jan.  28. 

Jones,  T.  W.,  Lieut  2d  Eur.  Reg.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Hopper,  deceased.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Jackson,  C.  C.  M.,  to  be  Reriatrar  of  the  Zillah  Court  at  Bahar. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Johnson,  A.  B.,  Ens.  46tb  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Dyer  prom.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Jackson,  W.  B.,  Ens.  25th  N.  I.,  placed  at  disposal  of  the  Resid.  at  Hyderabad. 

— M.  Jan.  15. 
Jackson,  G.,  Ens.  llth  N.  I.,  placed  at  disposal  of  the  Resid.  at  Hyderabad. 

— M.  Jan.  15. 
James,  H.,  Lieut.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Interp.  to  20th  Light  Cav.,  in  absence  of 
|(>  Ottley.— B.  Jan.  12. 

Kennett,  C.  R.,  Lieut.-Col.  37th  N.  I.,  on  furi.  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Xindersley,  N.  W.,  Esq.,  to  be  Principal  Collector  and  Magistrate  at  Taijore. 

— M.  Jan.  22. 
Lindsay,  O.  M.,  to  be  Sub-Collector  of  Sirpoora.— C.  Dec.  27. 
Loar,  J,  H.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  39th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  14. 
Lushington,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  to  be  Government  Agent  to  his  Highness  the  Nuwanb 

of  the  Camatic— M.  Jan.-  4. 
Lucas^  F.  B.,  sen.  Lieut  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Hale,  invalided. — M.  Dec.  21. 
Laugley,   £.   A.,    Lieut  3d  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Arbutbnot,   on   fori. 

— M.   Jan.  4. 
Lang,  R.  W.,  Lieut  37th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Little,  Jamea,  Esq.  to  be  Sheriff  for  ensuing  year,  v.  D.  Seton,  Esq.— B.  Dec.  24. 
Lyons,  H.  Lieut,  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Bagnold,  prom.— B.  Dec.  3. 
Litchfield,  G.,  Lieut.-Col.  2d  Light  Cav.,  to  take  command  of  Malara  Field-force, 

in  absence  of  Col.  Salter  on  duty. — B.  Dec.  17. 
Landon,  S.,  Lieut.,  16th  N.  1.,  to  act  as  Interp.  in  Hindoostanee  to  3d  N.  I. 

— B.  Dec.  17. 
Lang,  Wm  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  21st  N.  I.,  in  absence  of  Lieut  Ennis,  On 

dilty.-^.  Dec.  17. 
Landon,  S.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Quar^Mast.  and  Interp.  to  10th  regt.  in  absence  of 

Lieut.  Crispin.— 'B.  Jan.  12« 
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Loid,  HoA,  Esq.,  to  be  Ist  Jadoe  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  drcnit 

for  the  Northern  Division. — fa,  Feb.  1. 
Levin,  M.,  Esq.,  to  be  a  Sab-CoUector  in  the  Province  of  Canara. — M.  Jan.  18. ' 
Lawe,  A.,  Capt  Eng.,  to  take  rank  in  succession  to  Melbourne. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Lake,  E.,  Capt.  Eng.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Proby,  deceased. — M,  Jan.  8. 
Milner,  E.  T.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  nrht  wing  of  the  31st  N.  I.  during  its 

separation  from  head-quarters. — C.  Dec.  10. 
M'Donald,  R.,  Suig.  of  Barrack-Master's  Department,  Fort  William,  trana- 

ferred  to  Commissariat  Department.-r^.  Dec.  15. 
Miles,  F.  A.,  Lieut,  of  Artill.,  to  be  1st  Lieut— C.  Jan.  1. 
Miles,  R.  M.,  Lieut.  5th  N.  I.,  appointed  to  do  duties  of  Interp.  and  Quarter- 
Master,  ▼.  Browne.— C.  Dec.  21. 
Martin,  R.,  Migor  10th  N.  I.,  on  fuil.  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Muston,  W.  P.,  Sorg.-Apothecary,  on  furl,  to  the  Cape,  for  health. — C.  Dec.  28. 
Maclean,  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Sab-Collect  and  joint  Magistrate  of  Malabar. — M.  Jan.  4.'  i 
Morris,  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head- Assist,  to  principal  Collec.  and  Magis.  of  Southern 

Divis.  of  Aroot. — ^M.  Jan.  4. 
Montgomery,  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  principal  CoUec.  an4  Magis.  of 

Southern  Div.  of  Mellore. — M.  Jan.  4. 
Marjoribanks,  Wm.,  Capt,  to  be  Master  Attendant  at  Madras.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Mackenzie,  W.,  Suiig.,  rem.  from  3d  Batt  Artill.  to  29th  N.  I.— M.  Dec  24,  and 

on  furl,  to  Europe. 
Moor,  J.,  Lieut.-Col.  28th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— M.  Jan.  4. 
M*Kabb,  J.  G.,  Eos.  30th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Mackenzie,  R.,  Lieut  1st  Light  Car.,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  right  wing  at  Kainu 

— B.  Dec.  3. 
Murray,  A.  C,  (the  Hon.)  Lieut  2d  Light  Car.,  to  be  an  Aid-de-camp  on  per« 

sonal  Staff  of  Com . -in-Chief.— B.  Dec.  4. 
Morgan,  T.,  sen.,  Maj.  Inf.,  to  be  Lieat-Col.,  v.  Neall,  ret.— B.  Dec.  4. 
Moore,  6.,  Capt.,  to  be  Paym.  in  Poona  Div.  of  Army. — B.  Dec.  8. 
MelvUle,  P.  M.,  Lieut.  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  acting  Paym.  to  Surat  Div.  of  army.  In 

absence  of  Capt  Ranken. — B.  Dec.  8. 
Molele,  Maj.  G.  2l8t  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— B.  Jan.  4. 
Moor,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  the  28th  to  the  17th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Mureatt,  Capt,   Deputy-Judge- Adv.  to  proceed  on  duty  to  Prince  of  Walei 

Island.— M.  Jan.  28. 
Meredith,  J.  J.,  Major  4th  Light  Cavalry,  on  furl,  to  the  Presidency.— M.  Feb.  1. 
Miller,  W.  A.,  Lieut  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Chinnery.— M.  Jan.  25. 
Macdougall,  J.,  Ens.  i7th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— M.  Jan.  25. 
Mills,  A.  J.  M.  M.,  to  be  third  Assistant  of  the  Courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and 

Nizamut  Adawlut — C.  Jan.  3. 
Macdonald,  J.  M.,  Sen.  Cornet  Ist  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Presoott,  struck 

off.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Macdonald,  J.  K.,  Lieut,  L.  C,  to  take  rank  v.  Burt,  prom.—- M.  Jan.  8. 
Melbourne,  (the  late)  R.E.,  Major,  Eng.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  v.  Cleghorn,  decea««d. 

— M.  Jan.  8. 
Monteatb,  W.,  Major  Eng.,  to  be  Lieut  Col.,  v.  Melbourne. 
Miller,  J.,  Lieut,  43d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Campbell,  prom. — ^M.  Jan.  8. 
Moloney,  S.  W.  J.,  Lieut.,  5th  Light  Cavalry,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Presidency  at  Hyderabad. — M.  Jan.  15. 
Naon,  John,  sen.,  Ens.  of  the  N.  1.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Stapylton,  res. — ^M.  Jan.  8.  ' 
O'Hara,  C,  Lieut  4th  Light  Cav.,  to  act  as  Second  in  Command  in  absence  of 

Capt.  Speck.— C.  Dec.  13. 
Owen,  J.  O.,  Lieut  35th  N.  I.,  permitted  to  resign. — C.  Jan.  4. 
Ogilvy,  D.,  Lieut.  15th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Dec  28. 
(VNeUe,  J.,  Assist.  Suig.,  posted  to  the  20th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Cakes,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  2d  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Cir- 
cuit for  the  Centre  Division.— M.  Jan.  25. 
Oakes,  C.  £.,  Esq.,  to  be  Register  to  the  Zillah  Court  of  Neloi«.*M,  Jin.  29. 
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OpWfy  W.  C,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Auist.  to  the  CoUector  of  Masiilipatam.*Jtf, 

Jan.  18. 
Ommaney,  W.  S.,  Lieut,  2d  Light  Cavalry,  to  do  doty  with  3d  Light  Cavalry. 

— M.  Jan.  3. 
Ptok,  A.,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  au.-Maa.,  to  the  29th  N.  L^C.  Dec.  10. 
Palmer,  P.,  Capt,  9th  Light  Car.,  tram ferred  to  Pension  Estab.~C.  Dec.  28. 
Price,  W.  P.,  Lieut-Col.,  11th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Eur.-*C.  Dec.  28. 
Pktch,  T.  L.,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  16th  N.L— M.  Dec.  17. 
Pereira,  M.  N.,  Lieut-CoL  Comm.,  rem.  from  37th  N.  I.  to  34th,  or  C.  L.  I.-^ 

M.  Dec.  24. 
Powell,  T.,  Assist-Snnr.,  posted  to  the  10th  N.  I.~M.  Dec.  24. 
Pollock,  T.,  Lieut.-CoL,  22d  N.  I.,  perm,  to  resign  command  of  Nagpore, 

Snbsid.  Poroe. — ^M.  Jan.  4. 
Pearee,  W.  6.,  Lieut-CoL  ArtiL,  to  be  acting  commandant  of  ArtilL,  with 

a  seat  at  the  Military  Board,  r.  Sinclair, — ^M,  Jan.  8. 
Penley,  6.,  Capt  16th  N.  I.,  to  command  the  troops  in  Cutcb,  in  aba eact  of 

Lieut-CoL  Kinnersley.— B.  Jan.  12. 
Phillipaon,  John  Surg,  on  furl.,  to  Eur.  for  health.— D.  Dec  22. 
Pollock;  T.,  Lieut-Col.  22d  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Pew,  J.  W.,  Capt.,  40th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Pace,  H.,  Lieut,  30th  N. !.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.-  M.  Jan.  4. 
Prescott,  C.  Lieut,  5th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Paymaster  to  Baroda,  Subsid.  Force  is 

the  absence  of  Capt.  Meldrum.— B.  Dec.  3. 
Hrr,  T.  C,  Lieut,  7th  N.  I,  to  be  Capt  y.  Wilson  from.— B.  Dec.  4. 
Purves,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  9th  N.  I.,  in  absence  of  Lieut.  Shaw  od 

du^.— B.  Dec.  17. 
Pringfe,  D.,  Mr.,  to  be  Second  Register  of  Bhaugulpore. — C.  Feb.  14. 
Parlby,  B.  B.,  Lieut,  rem.  from  the  19th  to  the  13th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Ptars,  T.  T.,  Lieut,  Eng.,  to  be  Superintend.  Eng.  with  the  FieUi  Force  in  the 

Dooab.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Psrlby,  B.  B.,  Lieut  Col.  19th  N.  I.,  to  command  Bangalore,  t.  Armstrong.^- 

M.  Jan.  22. 
Pakenham,  J.  M.,  to  be  Commissioner  in  Cuttack,  and  Supernumerary  Member 

of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Lower  Provinces. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Porter,  R.  T.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  the  Principal  Coll.  of  Coimbatore. 

— M.  Jan.  22. 
Pennell,  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Provincial  Judge  of  Colombo,  v.  J.  G.  Forbes.— Ceylon, 

Jan.  8. 
RnsaeU,  H.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the  Jungle  Mehauls.— C 

Feb.  14. 
Read,  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Aasist  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  the  Jun|^ 

Mehauls. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Rtckards,  J.  W.,  Senior  Ensign,  2l8t  N.  I.»  to  be  Ideut  in  succession  to  Downea, 

promoted. — M.  Jau.  8. 
Robley,  J.  H.,  Lieut,  43d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Roae,  W.,  Senior  Lieut,  43d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  M*Leod,  dec— M.  Jan.  8. 
Ryves,  T.  J.,  Ens.,  43d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Rose,  promoted.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Read,  M.  Mr.,  to  be  assistant  to  Secretary  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Central  Pro- 
vinces.— C.  Dec.  27. 
Rippon,  T.  L.,  Lieut,  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  Qu.  Mas.  Interp.  and  Pay  Mas.  v.  Lucas 

prom.— M.  Dec.  28. 
Ramsay,  J.  W.,  Lieut.,  44th  N.  L,  to  be  adj.  v.  Cunningham  resigned.— M 

Jan.  8. 
Rudd,  L.,  Lient,  37th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Rooke,  J.  N.,  Cadet,  admitted  to  Artill.  and  prom,  to  2d  Lieut.— B.  Dec.  8. 
Rankein,  J.,  Capt,  23d  N.  L,  to  be  Pay-Mas.  in  Surat  Divis.  of  Army.— B.  . 

Dec.  8. 
Richards,  C,  Lieut,  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Neville,  prom.— B.  Dec.  10. 
Rigby,  O.  A.,  Mij.,  10th  N.  1.,   placed  at  duposal  of  the  Comm.-in-Chief 
.    — «.  Jan.  10. 

OrienSia  Herald,  Foi.  18.  O 
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Rftmsnf,  H.  N.,  Lieut  24th  regft.,  to  aet  aft  SJUarter-maiter   to  llth  rtfti 

— B.  Jan. 12. 
Stetiart,  O.  M.,  Lieut.>Col.,  rem.  from  tlie  17th  to  the  28th  K.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Sarvent,  CapL,  4l8t  N.  I.,  appointed  to  the  Rifle  CorpK.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Stokpji,  H.,  Esq.,  to  he  Assist,  to  the  Collector  and  Magistinte  at  Tinnenelly, 

— M.  Jrtn.  29. 
'  Strange,  W.  R.,  Lieut.  2d  Light  Cav.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Pocock,  dec.— M.  Jan.  10^ 
Simpson,  W.  H.,  Lieut.  36lh  N.  L,  to  be  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Coniiiiandcr4ii4 
•  Ciiief,  V.  Bradford.— M.  June  22. 
Strettell,  J.  VV.,  Sen.  Comet  Ist  Light  Car.  to  Ueut,  v.  Buchanan,  prdm. 

— M.  Jan.  8. 
Sim,  D.,  Capt,  Eng.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Monteath,  prom.-*M.  Jan.  8. 
Sharpe,  T.,  Lieut.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Crowe,  dec. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Scott,  H.  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  sitting  Magistrate  and  Fiscal  of  Jaffna,  y.  HasklSMnu 

—Ceylon,  Jan.  1. 
Stewnrt,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quar.-mast  to  22d  N.  L,  in  ahienci 

of  Lieut  Sampson. — C.  Dec.  10. 
Shortrped,  W.,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Qnar.-mast  to  2d  Enrop.  Regt.,  tt 

absence  of  Lieut  Ripley,  on  furlough. — C.  Dec.  11. 
Smith,  W.  M.,  Ist  Lieut  of  Engineers,  posted  to  the  Sappers  and  Mineri  at 

AUyghur.— C.  Dec.  15. 
Stuart,  J.,  Capt.,  Assist-^ecretary,  to  be  Dep.-Secretary  to  GoFcmment  in  Mflt^ 

tary  Department,  with  official  rank  of  Major. — C.  Dec.  28. 
Sanderson,  T.,  Lieut  ahd  Brev.  Cnpt.  9th  Light  Ca^r.,  to  be  Capt  of  a  Troop,  f; 

Palmer,  transferred  to  Pension  Estab. — C  Jan.  4. 
Smith,  H.  B.,  Lieut,  Interp.  and  Quar.-Mast  37th  N.  I.,  rem.  from  hta  sitnation 

unqualified.--C.  Dec.  21. 
Sherman,  J.  W.,  Assist-Surg.,  to  be  Dep.  Medical  Store-keeper  at  Zanlkmb, 

— M.  Der.  28. 
Smith,  D.  C,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  38th  to  37th  N.  L— M.  Dec.  24. 
Gerard,  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  8th  N.  I.— M.  Dec.  24. 
Stapylton,  B.,  Lieut.  7th  N.  1.,  permitted  to  resign. — M.  Jan.  24. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  Co).  Artill.,  app.  to  Staff  of  Fort  St  Oeoiige>  T.  Lihfe^ 

and  to  command  Northern  Division  of  the  Army. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Smith,  H.  S.  O.,  Ens.  42d  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  sea  for  health.- M.  Jan.  8. 
Stcrklev,  H.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Quar.-mast.  to  7th  N.  I. — B.  Dec.  3. 
Stewart,  T.  R.,  Ens.,  transferred  from  10th  to  8th  N.  L— B.  Dec.  4. 
$tock,  T.,  Ens.  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  E.  P.  Ramsay,  deceased.— B.  Dee.  t, 
St  Clair,  W.  A.,  Cadet,  adm.  to  Artil.  and  prom,  to  2d  Lieut— =-B.  Dec.  t. 
Spcnre,  S.  C,  Lieut  13tb  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— B.  Jan.  10. 
Tod,  J .  O.,  Esq.,  to  be  2d  Judge  of  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  afad  Circuit  for  M 

Northern  Division. — M.  Feb.  1. 
Thomson,  C.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Secretary  to  Government  In  the  Public,  ft«.  D^ 

partment — M.  Feb.  1. 
Taylor,  R.,  Senior  Cornet,  2d  Light  Cavalry,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Flytor,  deceased. 

— M.  Jan.  18. 
Trapand  J.  L.  P.,  Sen.,  Ens.,  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieutenant,  v.  Drewe,  invalided."^ 

— M.  Jan.  8. 
Taylor,  C,  Capt.,  Artill.,  to  be  Commiss.  of  Stores  with  the  Nagpore  Snbftid. 

Force,  v.  Polwhele,  on  furl.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Turnour,  G.,  Esq.,  to  be  Revenue  Commiss.  in  the  Kandian  Prov.,  r.  PemielL 

— Ceylon,  Jan.  19. 
Turner,  T.  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Seharunpore.— C.  Dec.  27. 
Tniscott,  C.  W.  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  commercial  resident,  and  opium  agent  ll 

Benares;    aUo    Assist,    to  Deputy-Collector    of    Customs  at   Ghaxeepok^ 

— C.  Dec.  27. 
Turner,  Geo.,  Ens.  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Aldous.  prom.— C.  Dec*  28. 
Tait,  C,  Ens.  of  Inf.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Dec.  2d. 
Thompson,  C.  A.  Esq.,  to  be  Collec.  and  Joint  Magi?,  at  Cnddapah.^-M.  Jam  4 
Taylor,  J.,  Lieut.'^Col.  Ut  Eur.  reg.,  to  command  Ist  Infantiy  brigaii  el  Ihioab 

force.— B.  Dec.  17. 
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Underwood,  J.  J.,  Capt,  Eng.,  to  take  rank,  ▼.  Melbourne.—M.  Jan.  8. 
Und^irwood,  6.  A.y-Senior  and  Ist  Lieuteuanti  £ng.|  to  be  Capt  Sim»  r.  prom 

— M.  Jan.  8.   . 
Underwood,  J.,  $urar.,  to  be  Cantonment-Soig.  at  St.  Thomaa's  Mounti  ▼.  Mm«» 

kenzie,  on  furl. — Kf .  Dec.  28. 
Woodward,   R.  Mr.,   to   b«  Sub-CoUector   and  Joint  Magistrate  of   fielalu 

*-C.  Dec.  27. 
Wake,  W.  H.,  Lieut,  and  Brer.  Captain,  to  art  as  Interp.  and  Quart. -Ma^ 

in  abaenceof  Lieut  Wemyas  on  duty. — C. Dec.  IL 
Westmacott,  0.  £.,  Ueut.  37th  K.  L,  to  be  Interp.  and  {2uart.-Mast.  v.  inAvL 

t.  Dec.  21. 
Warren,   C.  H.,  Sen.  Ensign  25th  N.  I.,   to  be  Lieut  y.  Smith,  reiig^M* 

—M.  Dec.  28. 
Wiluon,  F.  W.,  Licnt-Col.,  rem.  from  37th  to  38th  N.  L— M.  Dec  24. 
Wallace,  John,  Capt.  46th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Wilson,  D..  Capt  7th  N.  1.,  to  be  Miy.  y.  Mornin,  prom.— B.  Dec.  4. 
Wenn,  C.  W.,  Lieut  to  act  as  Adj.  to  19th  N.  1.  in  absence  of  Lieut  ifeiM^ 

on  sick  certificR  te. — B .  Dec  .17. 
Wilkinson,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Cuttack.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Webb,  N.,  Esq.,  to  be  Post-Master-Gijieml.— M.  Feb.  1. 
Walker,  John,  Esoi,  to  be  Jnn.-Deputy-Register  to  the  Court  of  Foiddarnr- 

Udalut— M.Feb.l. 
Wonlf,  J.,  Lient-Col.,  rem.  fi*om  the  26th  to  the  52d  N.  t.-^fA.  Jan.  23. 
Walker,  R.  Mr.,  to  be  Register  of  tlie  Zillah  Court  of  Gbazeepore. — C.  Jnti.  1. 
Wallace,  J.,  Lieut.,  23d  Light  Inf.,  to  be  Post-Master  to  the  Field  t^orce  in  thS 

Dooab.,  y.  Wallace,  on  furl. — M.  Jan.  15. 
Wallace,  J.,  45th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Belgaum.— M.  Jan.  19.      la^ 
Wilmot,  M..  Esq.,  to  be  Agent  of  Goyernment,  in  the  Itandian  Proy.  of  bftShK 

gum,  y.  Tumour — Ceylon,  Jan.  8. 
Ytung,  P.  B.,  Cadet,  admitted  to  Inf.  and  prom,  to  Eos.— M.  Jan.  4* 


*  General  Orders  by  hU  ^s^cellency  the  Commander-in-  Chief. 

*  Head-quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  14th  Jan.  Id2ft, 
'  The  following  Extracts,  from  the  Confirmed  Proceedings  of  % 
£uropean  General  Court-Martial,  held  at  Bellary  on  Thursday  the  M 
day  of  January  1828,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  authority  from  hit  £s« 
ceflency  Lieutenatit-General  Sir  G.  T.  Walker,  G.C.B.»  and  K.C.T.lt., 
Gotomander-in-Chief,  are  published  to  the  army. 

'  Lieutenant  William  Michael  Lolly,  of  the  11th  Regiment  Of  NatlVe 
Infantry,  placed  in  confinement  on  the  following  charge : 

*  For  being  present,  aiding  and  hbetting  at  the  wilful  murder  of  L1eu« 
tenant  James  Frazer^  of  the  Uth  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  dn  the  iH)th 
of  October,  1827. 

'  By  Order  of  hii  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed)  *  T.  H.  S.  Conwat, 

'  A^utanUGen.  efthe  Armff^ 

*  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Fttft  St.  Geoiye,  12Ui  Dec.  1827.' 

(  Finding,— That  the  prisoner.  Lieutenant  William  Michi^el  LoUy« 
of  the  11th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  is  Not  Guilty  of  the  charge  pft>*, 
ferr^  against  him^  and  dotk  therefore  acquit  him  of  the  same. 

*  (Signed)  Jambs  TAtLon^ 

Lieut. 'Col.  and  President ^ 
'  Confirmed  (Signed)  G.  T.  Walkbr^ 

Commander-in- €hi^» 

*  Lieutenant  Lolly  ii  released  from  arrest^  and  will  return  to  his  diltf 
foHkwitik' 
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BIRTHS. 

Ainsley,  the  Udy  of  Wm.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  17. 
Crawford,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  A.,  of  a  son,  at  Bankott,  Jan.  13. 
Harris,  the  lady  of  Major,  of  a  daughter  at  Bangalore,  Jan.  8. 
Lane,  the  lady  of  T.  M.,  Esq.  of  a  daughter,  Madras,  Jan.  7. 

Lacroiz,  the  lady  of  the  Rev. .,  or  a  son,  at  Chtnsurah,  Feb.  16. 

Maclean,  the  lady  of  C.  A.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Banjettie,  Moorshedabad,  Feb*  20. 
Maughan,  the  lady  of  Capt.  P..  of  a  daughter,  at  Byculla,  Jan.  19. 
Maling,  he  hidy  of  Major  Irwin,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chowringhee,  Feb.  18. 
Stewart,  the  lady  of  Josiah,  Political  Resident,  of  a  daughter,  at  Oevallore^ 

Dec.  3. 
Swinton,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-CoL,  of  a  daughter,  at  Barrackpore,  Jan.  16. 
Hiomson,  the  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  18. 
Wliish,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Jan.  21. 
Wynch,  the  lady  of  P.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  Bengal,  Feb.  21. 
Wray,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  daughter,  late  of  the  Bengal  Milit.  Estab.,  at  Cleasby, 
-  Yorkshire,  June  21. 
Wright,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  G.,  of  a  daughter,  at  VeUore,  Dec.  U. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bogaardt,  F.  D.,  Esq.,  Netherland  Majesty's  Civ.  Serv.,  to  Diana   Lavinitt 

youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  T.  T.  Basset,  Hon.  Company's  Service,  at 

Chandemagore,  Dec.  10. 
Booker,  Lieut,  Artill.,  to  Helena,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Arata, 

of  his  Majesty's  service,  at  Madras,  Jan.  28. 
Goodenough,  Edmund,  Ens.,  35th  M.  N.  I.,  to  Sophia  Harriette,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut-Col.  Andrie,  at  Madras,  Jan.  14. 
Helsdinger,  W.  V.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  E.  C,  Michel,  second  daughter  of  Capt.  Michel, 

at  Chiosurah,  Feb.  5. 
Josephus,  Jacobus,  Esq.,  to  Miss  J.  Mathews,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Capt  L. 

Mathews,  at  Bengal,  Feb.  12. 
Lightfoot,  S.,  St  Ledger,  Assist-Surg.,  47th  Foot,  to  Louisa  Harriette,  second 

daughter  of  C.  Corfield,  Esq.,  Knowle  Lodge,  Taunton,  at  Berhampore» 

Feb.  15. 
Oldfield,  H.  S.,  Esq.,  to  Letitia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  R.  Scott,  Beng. 

Serv.,  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  28. 
Stewart,  Allen,  Esq.,  Capt,  89th  Foot,  to  Rebecca  Amelia,  daughter  of  H.  N. 

Watson,  Esq.,  of  Charlton  House,  near  Dover,  Kent,  at  Madras,  Jan.  9.  • 
Swinhoe,  R.,  Esq.,  to  Caroline,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Anderson,  19th 

Foot,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  18. 
WalUice,  James,  Lieut  23d  L.  Inf.,  Mad.  Army,  3d>on  of  J.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Mad. 
.  Civ.  Serv.,  to  Ann  Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  O 'Flaherty, 

Esq.,  Surg.  45th  Foot,  at  Belgaum,  Jan.  17. 

DEATHS. 

Barbauld,  Cornelia,  youngest  daughter  of  Capt,  54th  Foot,  at  Cannanorr, 

Dec.  20. 
Clay,  Charles  Henry,  only  son  of  C.  H.  Clay,  Esq.,  Madras,  Jan.  4. 
Gordon,  the  Rev.  John,  Missionary,  aged  49,  Madras,  Jan.  16. 
Gardner,  Allan,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Gardner,  of  Gardner's  HorM,  at  Khap- 

-gunge,  Jan.  30.  , 

Harris,  Henry,  Esq.,  Assist  Civil  Surgeon  at  Dacca,  Jan.  10. 
Mackay,  Jane,  M.  L.,  relict  of  the  late  E.  Mackay,  Esq.,  Mad.  Serv.,  at  Pondi- 

cherry,  Jan.  26. 
Manuk,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  relict  of  the  late  M.  Mannk,  Esq.,  at  Bengal,  Feb.  10. 
Roberteon,  Colin  Chas.  Forbes,  third  eon  of  C.  R.,  Esq.,  of  York-place,  London, 

aged  22  years,  at  Bombay,  Dec.  8. 
Robertson,  C.  J.  J.,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  5. 
Skipton,  T.  K.,  Lieut,  10th  Light  Cav.,  at  Meemt,  Dec.  21. 
Wiggins,  C,  Uffot,  (late  of  the  Horse  ArtiU.)  aged  25,  at  Cfaowiioghee,  Jan.  I. 
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SHIFt»ING  INTELLIOENOE. 


▲BKIVAL8  FROM  EASTERN  PORTS. 


Jkkt.        PortofAnrl?aL       ShiS^Nome. 
1828. 


Place  of  Depert    Date^ 
1827-8. 


May  26 

Downs      .. 

Ann&Elisaheth 

May  27 

Graveaend. . 

Joseph 

May  27 

Clyde 

Simpson 

May  28 

Portsmouth 

Persian           •  • 

May  28 

Portsmouth 

Governor  Ready 

May  29 

Downs 

Active 

May  29 

Graresend.. 

Susanna 

May  30 

Margate    .. 

Triton 

May  30 

Downs      .. 

Christiana      .• 

May  31 

Downs      . . 

Lady  Hamflton 

May  31 

Downs 

Rifleman 

May  31 

Downs      .. 

Elixa 

Jime  2 

Greenock  . . 

Tamerlane 

June  3 

Isle  of  Wight 

Windsor 

Jane  3 

Greenock  . . 

Comet 

Jane  3 

Downs 

Freelands 

June  3 

Mai^ate    . . 

Childe  Harold.. 

June  3 
June  3 

Weymouth 
Downs 

Seakby  Castle 
f^y  Flora     .. 

Jane  4 

Portsmouth 

Vanstttdrt      .. 

Jane  4 

Portsmouth 

WeUington     .. 

June  4 

Holyhead  . . 

Gypaie 

June  5 

Isle  of  Wight 

Atlas 

June  5 

Liverpool . . 

Ann 

June  5 

Dartmouth 

Norden 

June  6 

IsleofWight 

P.O.  of  Wales 

Jane  7 

Portsmouth 

Inglis 

June  7 

Portsmouth 

Duke  of  Sussex 

Jane  7 

Brighton  .. 

M.  of  WeUington 

June   7 

Portsmouth 

Sesostris 

June  9 

Downs 

KliVA 

June  9 

Downs      •  • 

Clyde 

June  9 

Downs 

Upton  CasOe.. 

June  9 

Portsmouth 

Resource 

June  12 

Poole 

Diadem 

June  21 

Portsmouth 

Catherine 

June  21 

Cowes 

Calcutta 

Jane  23 

Downs 

Lord  Melville. . 

June  23 

Downs      .. 

Harmony 

June  23 

Downs 

Mellish 

Jane  23 

Eleanor 

Jane  23 

Start 

Brothers 

Jane  23 

Downs 

Patience 

June  26 

Portsmouth 

VibUia 

Jane  27 

Needles     .. 

Arctnrus        •• 

ARRIVALS    IN   BAfl 

Data. 

Port  of  Arrival. 

Ship's  Name. 

1828. 

Jan.   19 

Madras 

..     LaUaRookh 

Jaa.  82 

ddcntts 

•  ■    jr  ensvenBce 

Kendrew   ..     South  Seas 
ChristophersonBengal 


Black 

Plunkett   . 

Young 

ElUs 

Clappison 

Crear 

Hall 

Vanghan  . 

Hawkins  . 

Dixon 

Miller       . 

Proctor  • 

Fraser 

Jones 

West 

NewaU      . 

Prayer 


Mauritias 

V.D.Land 

Mauritiua 

Otaheite  .. 

Mauritius 

Mauritins 

Mauritias 

South  Seas 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Bombay  .. 

China 

Bombajr  •• 

Mauritius 

Bengal    .. 

China 

Bengal    .. 


Dalrymple.  •     China 


Evans 

Quirke      . , 

Hine 

Fowler 

Bord 

Biden 

Seark 

Whitehead 

Chapman  ., 

Bourchier 

Sutton 

Munro 

Weldridge 

Fenn 

Wilson 


Madras   . . 
Bombay  .. 
China 
Mauritias 
China      .« 
Bengal    .. 
China 
China      •« 
Beng^    . . 
Bombay  .. 
Bengal    .. 
Bengal    .. 
Bombay  .. 
Bengal    •. 
Bengal    . . 


Macintosh.  •  Bengal    . . 

MoUen      ..  Calcutta.. 

Brown       ••  Bengal     .. 

Middleton..  N.S.Wales 

Vincent     ..  Bengal     .. 

Munro      • .  Mauritius 

Brigg        ..  Cape       .• 

MatUiews  .  •  Cape       .  • 

Stephenson  Bombav  . . 

Oliver       . .  MauriUus 


M'Callum 
Brown 


PortofDspart. 

London 
Liverpool 
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Shipping  IktelUge7icp. 


Date. 

1828. 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  25 
Jan.  26 
Jan.  26 
Jan.  28 
Jan.  30 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Ffeb. 


ifeb.  16 
F^h.  21 
Feb.  21 


^ortof  AiiiTal. 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

N.  S.  Wales 

N.  S.  Waleft 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

N.  S.  Wale* 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 


Ship's  Name. 


PWt  of  Depart. 


Cakuttft 

Strogan 

Liverpool 

Lady  Gordon     . . 

Beli 

Liverpool 

Wood  Lark        .. 

Lcary 

London 

Nei^UR               • . 

ATFtHalid 

Liverpool 

Zenobia 

Douglas 

London 

Anna  Robertton. . 

Irving 

London 

Belle  AUiance     .. 

Hunter 

London 

Margaret 

Liverpdd 

Queen  Charlotte.. 

Maughan    . . 

London 

M.  S.  Elphimtone 

Henning     .. 

London 

Frince  Regent    . . 

Murphy 

Lonaon^ 

Laurel 

Tait            .. 

dreenodk 

Arcturus 

WilMD 

London 

DSPARTtTRES    FSOM    EUROffe. 


1828. 

May  20 
May  26 
May  27 
May  27 
May  29 
May  29 
May  29 
June  3 
^une  6 
Jnn«  6 
June  7 
June  8 
June  9 
June  9 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  12 

June  12 
nnel4 
June  14 
June  14 
June  15 
June  15 
June  17 
June  17 
June  20 
June 20 
4nne  20 
June  20 
June  20 
June  20 
June  20 
Jtine  20 
June  21 
June  22 
June  22 
June  23 
June  23 
June  84 


Rart  of  Depart. 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Liverpool        , 

Liverpool 

Downs 

Downs ' 

Downs 

Shields 

Downs  . 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Portsmouth    • 

Downs 

Portsmouth    . 

Liverpool 

Downs 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Dartmouth     . 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Portsmouth    . 

Downs 

Liverpool 

Downs 

Downs 

Portsmouth    . 

Portsmouth    • 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Liverpool 

Gravesend 

Portsmouth    .  < 

Downs 

Downs  ,  • , 

Portsmouth    *, 


8hip^  Name. 

St.  Gecr^ 

Dorothy  . . 

Ulster 

James  andThomas 

Achilles 

Emma 

Renown 

Scotia  « . 

Belzoni 

Charles  Kerr     • . 

Lady  Kennaway. . 

Lord  W.  Beniinck 

Sir  Francis  Barton 

John  Heves 

Edward  Lomfae . . 

Barbara 

Triumph  •• 

Francis  Watson .  • 

Harriett 

Consbrook    -     . . 

Eagle 

Esther 

John  Taylor 

Bengal 

Rockingham- 

CAmpe  Bella 

Colombia 

Lord  Hungerford 

Margaret 

James  Pattison  . . 

Aurora 

Joseph  Green     . . 

Onrnthia 

Achilles 

Crisis 

Honi6 

Cornwall 

Tvne 

Abberton  « . 

Furlie'    • 


Swainton 

Gamock 

Shannon 

Asbridge 

Marshall 

North 

Baker 

Simpson 

Talbert 

Brodle 

Delafores 

Craigie 


Worth  icgton 
Freeman  » . 
Dunn  • . 

Green         »• 
Bragg 
Palmer 
Strachan    • .  • 
Battey 

Robinson    . . 
Atkinson    . . 
Atkins 
Homblow  »» 
Comer 
Kirkwood  .. 
Heathom    . . 
MacComue.. 
Grote 
Owen 

Mollinson  .. 
Rizon         • » 
Henderson-.. 
Peabody 
Younger 
Aldham       •  • 
Browne 
Perceval 
Fuller'       .• 


Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombar 
ManHtiia 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Mad.  i  BW|^ 
Bombay 
China 
China 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bornlmy 
Cape 
Bombay 
Singapora 
Cape 
Bonibay 
Cape 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Mad.  &  Beit^ 
Manriuns 
Bengal 
Bengal 
St.  He'efeui 
Bengal 
Madras 
Maoritiee 
Singapore 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
engal 
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1828. 

June  24 

.     Hedteys 
.     Glenalron 

Halliburton.. 

Mattritim 

Jane  24 

Downs 

Rickabf      .. 

Cape 

JnDe25 

Gravesend 

.     Dunrpgan  Castle 

Finlaf 

Mauritius 

Jane  25 

Grarespnd 

.     St,  Leonard 

Rutherford.. 

Mauritittt 

Jutie25 

Portsmouth    . 

.     Upton  CasUe      .. 

Thacker      . . 

Bombay 

Jttne25 

Downs 

.     Bolton 

*  ClarksoA     . . 

Bombay 

Jun«26 

Grareseiid 

.     Carn  Brea  Castle 

Davey 

Bengal 

Jane  26 

Dotrns 

•     Cambrian 

Blythe 

Bombaf 

Generai.  List  op  PAsSENOSfis. 
pAtsENOBiB  Homewards. 

fiy  tbe  St.  I}avU,  from  Bombay: — ^Lieut.  Inglpsden,  Hou.  Comp.'s  Mat4n4| 
Ens.  Gray,  41st  Foot  $  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guttie,  and  child. 

By  the  PerHan,  from  Van  Dipman's  Land  : — Capt.  Jubb,  40tb  rcgt. ;  Drs.  Jms« 
Barnes,  and  Jas.  Paton,  R.  N. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams ;  Mr.  Farquharson,  ail^ 
tWo  children  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Lyons,  of  Artill. :  J.  Adams,  and  wife ;  James  Bakeri 
Seven tietl  invalids,  two  women,  and  three  children. 

By  the  Governor  Ready ^  from  New  South  Wales :— Dr.  Wilson,  R.N. ;  MesSrSi 
Cooper,  Smith,  Foster,  Goode,  and  Goodwin ;  Mesdames  Cooper,  and  9tA 
tbild,  Telfavo,  and  two  children  ;  Master  Chas.  Stavely  ;  two  servants. 

By  the  John  Dun,  from  the  Mauritius : — Capt  M'Donald,  Artill. 

By  the  Windsor,  from  China  :~Mr.  Jas.  Walker,  late  3d  offieer  of  tbs 
Tttr^ikarson. 

By  the  Srnleby  Castle,  fh)m  China : — Capt  Ralfb,  Benj^l  Artill. ;  Messrs.  Ol 
Zowell  and  J.  Henries ;  Mesdames  Smith,  Ciubley,  and  Reardy,  (servant  xS 
Mr.  Clublcy.) 

By  the  Childe  Harold,  from  Bengal  and  Madras :— Lieut-Col.  M.  Walksf  i 
Capts.  F.  Fuller,  59th  Foot,  G.  H.  Johnson,  Bengal  N.  I.,  and  J.  Grave,  46tE 
Foot;  Lieuts.  Hopper,  Madras  Eur.  regt.  (died  at  sea,)  Presscott,  Madras  K.  L^ 
Rirbly,  Madras  N.  I.,  and  Wall,  59th  Foot ;  Ens.  Smith,  Madras  N.  I.,  J.  P. 
Stonebouse,  Madras  Civ.  Serv.,  and  W.  H.  Parry,  Esq.,  Madras  Civ.  SerV.  i 
Messrs.  George  Smith,  Assist-Surg.,  Bengal  N.  1.,  and  Bellingham,  Civiliah| 
Mesdames  Capt.  Fuller,  Stonebouse,  Sutherland,  and  Hennessey,  (servatit;) 
Misses  Fuller,  Stonebouse,  two  Grants,  Sutherland,  and  Cuppage ;  Masteii 
Btonehouse,  Rirby,  Edwin  Edwin,  (servant,)  and  six  servants. 

By  the  Lady  Flora,  from  Bengal :— Cols.  King,  16th  Lancers,  Cock,  12th  N.I.« 
and  Price,  11th  N.  L;  Majors  R.  Martin,  10th  N.  I.,  and  H.  Cock;  Capta. 
Talbot,  R.  N.,  and  Manners,  59th  Foot ;  Lieuts.  Dundas,  4th  N.  L,  and  Kelly^ 

i5th  N.  I.,  (died  at  sea ;)  Messrs.  F.  Low,  Civ.  Serv.,  Phipps,  and  Hornet  | 
f  asters  C.  King,  Low,  and  W.  D.  Bishop ;  Mesdames  Kitig  and  Lowther  | 
Misses  Hessing,  Brightman,  E.  M.  L.  Gwatkin,  H.  J.  Gwatkin,  C.  S.  Bishop^ 
J.  J.  Nicholson,  and  three  Kings. 

By  the  Vansittart,  from  China :— Lieut-Col.  Barnes,  Bengal  N.  I. ;  J.  Deaaes, 
Esq..  and  lady,  (from  Batavia.) 

By  the  WeUington,  from  Madras  :— Col.  Rob.  Scott,  (C.  B.) ;  Lieut-Col.  P. 
King;  Capts.  Legett,  3d  N.  I. ;  Law  Engineers,  Nottldge,  12th  N.  1.  and  Win- 
bolt  ;  Lieuts.  G.  Arbutbnot  and  G.  Gregory,  3d  reg.  Cav.,  and  Rudd.,  37th  N.  I. ; 
Ensigns  Budd,  3d  N.  L,  and  Littiehales,  52d  N.  I. ;  Joseph  Clulow  and  Edw. 
Griffiths,  Esqrs. ;  Masters  Moorat,  J.  Watson,  Henry  Tliomson,  John  Thomson, 
J.  T.  Howell ;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  M*Mahon,  In  charge  of  Misses  Elena,  Charlotte, 
and  Sophia  Moore,  and  Charlotte  Howell ;  4  male  servants. 

By  the  ^tlan,  fVom  China  and  the  Cape : — Gen.  Walker,  late  Governor  of  Sli 
Helena,  and  lady ;  Col.  Kinnaird,  St  Helena  Artillery ;  Major  Cameron  (left  a| 
the  Cape)  ;  Messrs.  William  and  James  Walker ;  Welch  (Tutor) ;  Masters  JoVn 
Lindsay  and  Wm.  Fraser  j  Mesdames  M/Nab  and  Ackland  from  the  Cape,  and 
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Hatchings,  fix>inPeaaog;  Mines  Hntcbings,  Ibbetton,  M^Nab,  Cameroiiy  Huntier* 
andFraser. 

By  the  PrtHceaa  Charlotte  of  Walei,  from  Bengal  and  Madras  .• — Lteut-Col. 
Tidy  (C.  B.)>59th  Foot;  Lieat.  Tidy,  59th  Foot;  Sir  Roger  Martin,  Bart, 
Civ.  Senr.,  John  Trotter,  Henry  Mondy,  David  Erskine,  and  Patrick  Grant, 
Eaqra.,  M'Lane,  late  Capt.  7th  Light  Cav.,  Masters  Elliot,  Henry  Erskine; 
Thomas  Atkins  and  Woods ;  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Elliot ;  Mesdames  Henry  Oabble, 
Savage,  and  Hadow;  Misses  Erskine,  Compton,  Ann  CoweU,  H.  Hunter,  Two 
Erskines,  M.  Atkinson,  Two  Clarkes,  Savage,  Hadow,  and  Coapland ;  nine 
servants. 

By  the  Duke  ofStutex^  from  China : — Mr.  Fox,  of  the  late  ship  Asia ;  Mr. 
Haynes,  and  2  children,  from  St.  Helena. 

By  the  Marquis  of  WelUngton,  from  India : — CoL  Balmain  ;  Capts.  Sweeney, 
Kerr,  and  Cleveland ;  Lieuts.  Chisholm  and  Wallace ;  Master  Jackson ;  Mes- 
dames Hutchinson,  Maxwell,  and  child  ;  Kerr  and  child ;  Bailes  and  6  children ; 
Balmun  and  child ;  Cleveland  and  3  children ;  Vaughan  and  6  chUdren ;  Dr. 
M*Kenzie,  and  wife,  and  children ;  Miss  Bond ;  CoL  Jackson,  died  at  sea, 
March  5. ;  six  servants. 

By  the  Oijuy,  from  Bombay: — Capts.  Wright  and  O'Donnoghue;  Lieut 
Stewart ;  Dr.  iSiylor ;  and  Mrs.  Wright 

By  the  EUza,  from  Bengal :— Capts.  G.  S.  Blundell,  Bengal  N.  L,  and  E. 
Malone,  Bengal  Cav. ;  Lieut  Begbie ;  Messrs.  Hastie,  Shove,  and  A.  Vdner.- 
Civ.  Serv.  (died  at  sea,  25th  April ;)  Masters  (two)  Grindall,  Poyntz,  E.  Ellis, 
W.  G.  Lnmsdaine,  and  W.  L.  Hastie ;  Mesdames  GrindaQ,  Stewart,  and  Begbie ; 
Misses  (three)  Grindall,  M.  Stewart,  F.  Begbie,  Ellis,  L.  Lumsdaine,  £.  Hastie, 
and  ten  servants.  ^ 

By  the  Clyde,  from  Madras  and  Bengal : — Capts.  Steward  and  T.  Hill ;  Lieuts. 
Steward,  Haldane,  and  Grave ;  Mr.  Phillipson ;  Mesdames  Reddie,  (and  four 
children,)  Steward,  (and  two  children,^)  M'Lean,  (and  two  children,)  and  Mrs. 
Clarke. 

By  the  5eM«/m,  from  Bombay: — Capts.  Wilson,  (and  two  children,)  Athell, 

iand  one. child,)  Slight,  Trincombe,  Hart,  Johnson,  Urquhart,  and  Grant; 
lieuts.  Docke,  Lewis,  King,  and  Jacob ;  Drs.  Bourchier  and  Moyle ;  Mr.  Pitt; 
two  Masters  Bartley. 

By  the  Resource,  from  Bengal : — Lieut-Col.  Day ;  Lieuts.  Rellier  and  Llo^  t 
Mr.  Higffins ;  Mesdames  Birmingham,  (and  three  children,)  and  Bingley,  (and 
five  duldren. 

By  the  Upton  Castle,  from  Bombay: — Col.  Egan  and  lady;  Capts.  EUis, 
Lansen,  Fasberry  and  Thomson;  Lieuta.  Connor  and  Foley;  Drs.  Hathway, 
Frazer,  and  Liddell ;  Cornet  Hay ;  Rev.  Mr.  Slead ;  Mr.  Graham ;  seventy- 
three  invalids. 

By  the  Catherine,  from  Bengal : — Majors  J.  Drysdale  and  Pew ;  Capts.  Fal- 
coner and  Hare ;  Lieuts.  Symonds,  Powk,  and  Whittenale ;  A.  D.  Ferrier,  J. 
Ross,  and  J.  Brown,  Esqrs. ;  Masters  Lamb,  Barlowe,  Mackenzie,  E.  Edwards, 
Matheson,  La  Marchand, « Gordon,  Fowle,  M*Sween,  and  Bailey;  Mesdames 
Lamb,  Bailey,  Falconer,  and  Mackenzie ;  Misses  Dickson,  three  Lambs,  Bar- 
lowe, Matheson,  Grant,  and  Davidson. 

By  the  Lord  Melville,  from  Bengal : — Lieut- Col.  Swain  and  lady;  Capt  Rofe, 
45th  Foot ;  Lieut  R.  W.  Lang,  37th  N.  1.,  and  Miss  E.  Lethbridge. 

By  the  Diadem^  from  Bengal : — hLt%,  Gordon  and  son. 


To  Correspondents. 


The*  War  Song  for  Greece,'  inserted  in  the  Number  for  May,  1828, 
was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Tucker,  Surgeon,  Adelphi,  whose 
HMme  and  address  were  inadvertently  omitted. 
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On  TflE  Commercial  Relations  of  Great  Britain 
WITH  China. 

In  several  previous  articles  inserted  in  this  Journal,  we  have 
discussed,  at  considerable  length,  our  political  relations  with  China, 
and  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  has  so  long  existed  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  civil  condition  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  the  military  and  naval  power  of  that  imperfectly  known 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  these  articles,  our  object  was  to  lift  up  the 
veil  that  has  so  long  obscured  the  vision  of  our  countrymen  ;  and 
to  show,  that  however  adequate  the  internal  policy  of  the  Chinese 
may  be,  to  secure  the  stability  of  their  own  singular  laws  and 
habits,  that  policy  is  altogether  unfit  to  sustain  their  country  against 
any  external  shock  j  and  that,  in  remoddeling  our  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  them,  (which  must  very  soon  be  done,) 
it  will  require  but  a  moderate  application  of  our  power,  to  bring 
the  arrogant,  but  pusillanimous,  natives  of  that  country,  to  a 
proper  sense  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  themselves 
and  to  us,  by  a  more  unrestricted  trade  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
our  lot  to  enjoy,  under  the  domination  of  that  grasping  body,  the 
East  India  Company.  Another  object  we  had  in  view,  while  ex- 
amining the  character  and  power  of  the  Chinese,  was  to  effect  that 
which  we  have,  for  a  long  time  past,  aimed  at  $  namely,  a  change 
in  the  present  system  of  our  commerce  with  the  East,  which,  we 
are  satisfied,  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  benefits,  not  alone 
to  England,  but  to  the  whole  world.  Independently  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  our  country  being  encouraged  and 
increased,  by  a  freer  and  more  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
Eastern  nations  of  the  world  than  we  enjoy  at  present,  or  than  we 
ever  have  any  chance  of  enjoying  while  such  a  body  as  the  East 
India  Company  may  exist,  we  arc  satisfied  that  the  way  would  be 
paved  for  a  wider  diffusion  of  that  knowledge  and  civilisation  which' 
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xnust^  sooner  or  later^  pervade  all  countries.  For  bestoi^ing  this 
most  important  of  all  benefits  on  a  population  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  nothing  can  be  so  useful  as  the 
extension  of  those  principles  of  freedom,  both  in  a  commercial  and 
political  sense,  which  are  the  peculiar  boast  of  our  own  country.  This 
must  be  the  first  step  towards  the  higher  object.  The  half-civilised 
Asiatic  must  taste  of  some  of  the  sweets^  of  that  temporal  eigoy- 
pent  which  is  possessed  by  his  more  civilised  feUow-creatnret^ 
before  his  judgment  can  be  convinced  that  any  creed  is  better  than 
his  own  ',  and  we  again  repeat,  that  the  happier  order  of  things  at 
which  all  good  men  aim,  is  to  be  begun  and  attained  among  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  in  China  particularly,  by  the  display  of  our 
power^  by  the  unrestricted  diange  of  our  productions,  and  by  the 
gradual  acquirement  of  those  civil  and  political  rights  with  which 
we  are  blessed.  Under  this  impression,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  China. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  must  begin  with  repeating  what 
cannot  be  too  often  expressed, — namely,  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company  operates  like  a  dead  weight  on  the  commercial 
energies  of  the  mother  country,  compels  the  community  to  pay 
more  than  a  double  price  for  an  indispensable  necessary  of  life,  and 
greatly  contributes  to  the  oppression  and  subordination  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  people,  to  an  ignorant  and  despotic  domination,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  freedom,  civil  as 
well  as  religious,  political  as  well  as  commercial.    To  a  person 
ignorant  of  our  Indian  afiPairs,  it  may  be  very  natural  to  ask,  how  it 
happens  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists  at  aU  ?  and  bow>  if  ever  it 
were  discovered  to  exist,  it  could,  for  a  day  or  a  year,  be  permitted 
to  continue?     We  can  only  answer  that  it  is  so 3  and,  moreover,  that 
though  the  subject  has  been  argued  and  canvassed  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  Parliament,  yet  our  trade  with  China  and  the  East  continues 
still  the  same,  and  we  pay  more  than  double  what  we  ought  for  the 
most  common  of  all  our  articles  of  consumption ;  in  short,  nothing 
even  moderately  beneficial  has  been  obtained  for  the  last  hi^ 
•century  in  our  commerce  with  that  quarter  of  the  world.    And  the 
only  reason  that  has  ever  been  assigned,  or  that  indeed  can  be 
assigned,  for  this  is,  that  every  approach  to  an  undisguised  and 
enlightened  discussion  of  our  Indian  and  Chinese  commercial  rela- 
tions has  been  keenly  watched,  unceasingly  counteracted,  and  hither- 
to successfully  opposed,  by  the  whole  weight  and  influence  of  the 
East  India  Company.     It  can  be  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  we 
speak  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  corporate  body,  and  of  their 
conduct  collectively,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  individual 
motives  or  conduct  of  any  one  of  its  members,  among  whom  w^ 
know  that  there  are  many  able  and  intelligent  men.     We  are  speak- 
ing of  them  as  a  body,  whose  collective  measures  are  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  far  from  beneficial  to  the 
distant  country  with  which  we  are  linked  by  them. 
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We  are  aware  that  uodertakiiigB  haye  beeD^  and  perbapa  may 
contimie  to  be,  too  gigantic  for  individual  wealth  orenterpriaei 
and  that  therefore  it  has  been  found  necesaary,  and  highly  bene- 
ficial, to  unite  the  energies  and  capabilities  of  several  hands  and 
heads.  Yet  even  in  this  particular,  we  are  witnesses  to  the  most 
extraordinary  revolutions.  Individual  wealth,  and  individual  enter* 
prise,  seem  equa],atthisday,to  grasp  what  would  have  been  considered, 
fifty  years  ago,  as  only  practicable  under  the  collective  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  half  a  nation.  And  with  the  progress  of  this  physical 
and  moral  power,  there  is  fortunately  a  very  fair  proportion  of  U\»* 
rality  and  intelligence  mixed  up  5 — ^in  all,  except  in  the  corporate 
body,  the  monopoly,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  which  remains  a 
solitary  and  living  evidence  of  an  establishment,  perhaps  essentially 
necessary  for  forming  our  early  intercourse  with  the  East  $  but 
which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  change  of  circumstances,  has 
become  a  bulwark  positively  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  that 
very  commerce  which  it  was  the  means  of  creating. 

The  glaring  evil  of  the  East  India  monopoly  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  formation  of  the  body  itself,  as  in  the  narrow  and  selfish 
views  which  the  monopolists  have  imbibed  from  the  long  enjoy* 
ment  of  their  exclusive  advantages.  Having  gained  almost  all  they 
wanted  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  undertaking,  they  never 
afterwards  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of  sharing  any  part  of 
their  superabundance  with  the  community  on  which  they  fattened. 
They  strove  with  might  to  hold  fast  what  they  obtained  3  they  con- 
tinued to  grasp  at  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve them,  at  this  moment,  to  be  busy  at  their  old  work,  of  seeking 
how  to  preserve  their  original  ground,  without  a  thought  of  con* 
ceding  a  single  point  to  the  general  wishes  and  interests  of  the  na* 
tion.  Originally  a  trading  Company,  this  body  suddenly  found 
itself  enabled  to  form  territorial  possessions,  and  to  exercise,  what 
may  be  termed  a  sovereign  power,  in  the  East,— things  which  were 
neither  in  the  contemplation  of  Government,  or  of  the  Company, 
when  their  commercial  rights  were  first  conferred.  Thus  general 
trade  and  commerce  became  subordinate  to  local  territory  and  local 
Mvenue  ^  and  the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  the  Company  had 
been  formed,  were  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  power  and  consequence 
which  such  territorial  acquisitions  were  naturally  calculated  to  con- 
fer. It  is  scarcely  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that,  in  1793> 
the  Company,  possessing  as  they  did  some  practical  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  their  Eastern  acquisitions,  should,  by  fidse  colouring, 
and  by  predicting  the  most  fatal  consequences  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  any  change  of  system,  have  succeeded  in  blinding  Government 
and  the  country,  and  intimidating  them  from  the  hazard  of  any 
alteration.  But  even  at  this  early  stage  of  their  history,  we  find 
that  a  feeling  prevailed  against  the  extent  of  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges J  and  accordingly  the  Company  very  skilfully  evaded  the  caU 
f^  a  h^  trade,  by  engaging  to  furnish  a  portion  of  toiinaf;e  for  the. 
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commeroe  of  private  merchants  to  and  from  India;  but  no  sooher 
Teas  this  regulation  established^  than  it  was  discovered  to  be  totally 
nugatory,  and  inapplicable,  to  any  useful  extent,  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended  !  Whether  this  was  an  accident,  or  a  skilful 
ruse,  it-is  unnecessary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  inquire.  It  is.  suffi- 
cient to  state  the  simple  fact,  that  it  secured  the  undivided  mono- 
poly for  twenty  years  more,  in  spite  of  a  very  obvious-unacknow- 
ledged necessity  for  a  change. 

When  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  about  to  expire,  iii 
1812,  the  public  opinion  was  manifested  more  strongly,  and  the 
importance  and  good  policy  of  a  free  trade  were  advocated  with 
greater  power.  Still  the  previous  reasoning  of  the  Company  was 
resorted  to.  In  place  of  a  bold  and  candid  tone,  and  a  generous  and 
manly  concession  to  the  opinions  and  demands  of  the  nation,  we 
find  ihem  defending,  with  tenacious  pertinacity,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  those  rights  which  the  charter  originally  gave.  The  abso- 
lute ruin  of  our  Eastern  possessipns  was  confidently  predicted,  as 
well  as  the  failure  of  those  advantages  which  were  anticipated  on 
the  opening  of  a  free  trade.  *  The  waters  were  out,'  however/ 
against  theni ;  and  when  they  found  that  the  firmness  and  deter-' 
mination  of  Government  were  not  to  be  overruled,  they  then 
grasped  at  the  concentration  of  East  India  commerce  within  their 
own  precincts, — called  in  every  local  aid  to  secure  their  object, — ' 
and  boldly  maintained  a  most  extraordinary  doctrine, — that  the  con- 
centration of  the  trade  in  the  port  of  London  alone,  was  scdrcely 
less  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  than  it  was  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  trade  itself.  On  this,  the  out- ports  very 
naturally  took  alarm,  and  opposed  so  singular  a  position  with  such 
strength  and  force  of  reasoning,  as  at  once  set  the  question  at  rest 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Ministers ;  and,  had  the  advocates  of  the  out- 
ports  possessed  the  same  practical  knowledge  ofthe  China  trade  as 
they  did  of  the  India  trade,  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  would  have 
emancipated  the  whole  commerce  of  the  East  from  its  last  and  re-- 
maining  disgraceful  shackle.  Unfortunately,  it  was  overlooked; 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  China  still  exists, — almost  the  last 
and  only  spot  that  dims  the  general  splendour  of  our  commercial 
horizon. 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  that  was  formerly  used  against  any 
modification  of  the  charter,  or  to  the  partial  admission  to  the  India 
trade,  will,  of  course,  be  resorted  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  opposing  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  to  China.  They 
will  teU  us  of  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Chinese,— of  the  skilful  con- 
duct of  their  servants, — of  their  own  influence  as  a  body, — of  the 
danger  of  an  interference  by  strangers  with  the  singular  people  of  • 
that  country, — and  these,  and  many  other  arguments  peculiar  to 
themselves,  they  will  wind  up  by  informing  us  of  all  the  ruin  and 
misery  which  are  introduced  into  the  world  by  '  rash  and  violent 
innovations^  founded  on  theory,'  whereas  they  alone  are  qualified^' 
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by  '  dear-bought  experience  *  to  speak  sensibly  on  the  subject.  Bat 
this  has  too  long  been  seen  through  to  be  again  received. 

Of  the  power  and  the  policy  of  the  Chinese,  we  have  given  an 
ample  account  in  our  preceding  Numbers  3  and,  with  regard  to  the 
miseries  which  the  Company  invariably  have  predicted,  as  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  any  innovation  on  their  system,  or  of  any 
modification  of  their  privileges,  we  should  think  that  a  sufficient 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  total  failure  of  all  their  prognostica- 
tionsj  as  to  the  fate  of  a  free  trade  to  India  when  that  question  was 
inooted.  Then,  as  they  will  do  now,  they  descended  to  a  strain  of 
argument  which  was  unworthy  of  any  intelligent  man,  arguments 
that  the  test  of  experience  has  rendered  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  ^  they  ventured,  on  the  most  unqualified  assertions,  to  esta- 
blish the  certain  fatality  of  any  change, — the  most  probable  of 
which  have  never  been  realised.  On  the  contrary,  in  as  far  as  they 
have  ever  predicted  any  mischief,  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  has 
invariably  taken  place,  far  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  worst  of  all  inferences  must  be  drawn  from  the  argu- 
ments and  statements  which  the  East  India  Comp^py  have  ever 
thought  it  proper  to  shield  themselves  under.  We  are  bound  to 
believe,  seeing  that  the  results  and  advantages  of  a  partial  opening 
of  the  trade  to  India  have  turned  out  the  very  opposite  of  what  they 
predicted, — that  their  judgment  was  warped  by  the  considerations 
of  their  own  peculiar  interests  j  and  that,  while  they  pretended  to 
speak  their  serious  opinions  on  the  dangers  of  any  change  in  their 
system,  (hey  were  advancing  that  which  they  did  not  themselves 
believe,'  and  which  the  experience  of  twelve  years  has  flatly  con- 
tradicted. But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  their  oppo- 
isition  to  a  free  trade, — ^whether  they  had  their  origin  in  an  aberra- 
tion of  judgment,  or  in  the  feeling  that  the  preservation  ts/f  their 
own  patronage  directed  them  to  defend  the  monopoly  by  any,  and 
by  every  means,  and  in  defiance  of  the  national  voice,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  whole  story  over  again  as  relates  to  the  trade 
with  China ;  and  we  know  that  nothing  ever  has,  or  ever  will  be, 
obtained  from  them,  but  through  the  firmness  of  Government, 
aided  and  supported  by  the  co-operation  of  tfae  enlightened  part  of 
the  commercial  world. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that,  at  one  time,  such  places  as  Chusan, 
Nimpo,  Tywan,  Amay,  &c.,  were  open  to  our  commerce  5  and  a  Re- 
ference to  the  locality  of  these  places  will  show  them  to  be  situate 
among  the  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  of  China.  They  are 
now  to  us  as  places  having  no  existence  on  the  face  of  the  earth  j 
they  are  lost  to  British  enterprise,  through  the  very  singular  pro- 
ceedings of  the  East  India  Company  3  and  the  only  reasons  that 
we  can  find  for  abandoning  these  ports  are,  that  certain  nameless 
difficulties  '  rendered  it  a  matter  of  necessity/  The  truth,  however, 
4s,  that  the  Company,  knowing  there  was  no  power  of  interference 
^ith  her  exclusive  privileges  at  that  time  in  existence,  and  that  they 
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^conld  do  whatever  pleased  them  best^  confined  their  oommeroe  to 
one  port,  namely.  Canton,  merely  because  it  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing their  expenses.  They  found  that  in  Canton  they  could  get 
as  much  tea  as  it  suited  their  own  convenience  to  take,  and  they  be« 
came  indifferent  to  the  produce  of  the  other  ports,  and  abandoned 
them.  The  large  profits  arising  on  the  tea  trade,  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  policy  with  them  to  prevent  its  supply  from  spreading 
too  widely  -,  and  they  considered  that  the  supply  of  British  manu- 
factures in  the  East  was  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  them,  be- 
cause the  profits  upon  such  manufactures  were  comparatively  small. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that,  had  there  not  been  positive  stipulations  re- 
quiring the  exportation  of  a  portion  of  British  goods  annually,  the 
small  quantity  that  may  be  sent  out  to  China  at  present  must  have 
ceased  entirely  long  before  this  time.  Their  territorial  possessions 
in  India  furnished  them  with  a  sufficient  revenue  for  their  invest- 
ments in  China ;  and  the  introduction  of  British  goods  became,  con- 
sequently, rather  inimical  to  their  interests  there.  They,  in  fact,  re- 
quired no  more  British  goods  in  China,  than,  when  sold,  and  joined  to 
their  surplus  revenue  from  India,  were  just  sufficient  to  pay  for  such 
a  quantity  of  tea  as  it  pleased  them  to  take  away.  And  as  they 
found  what  they  wanted  at  Canton,  it  became  a  matter  of  saving 
to  them  to  confine  their  operations  to  that  port ;  and  hence  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  rest,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  British 
merchant,  and  the  entire  rule  to  themselves  of  the  trade  in  tea. 
Had  the  other  ports  been  left  open  to  British  enterprise,  it  is  no 
bold  thing  to  affirm  that  our  trade  with  China  would,  at  this  time^ 
have  been  as  many  millions  annually  as  it  is  now  thousands. 

Being  satisfied  ourselves,  and  having,  we  trust,  satisfied  our 
readers,  that  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  way  of  concession  to  the  mercantile  interests  of 
this  country,  or  of  any  alteration  or  improvement  in  our  commerce 
with  the  East,  we  may  be  permitted  to  go  into  an  examination  of 
the  value  of  the  importations  from  China  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
value  of  our  exportations  to  China }  and,  by  contrasting  these  with 
the  American  trade,  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that,  in  all 
we  have  said  on  the  monopolising  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany, there  has  neither  been  exaggeration  nor  distortion  of  fact^ 
The  principal  article  of  our  commerce  with  China,  namely,  tea,  is 
perhaps  more  singular  in  its  history  than  any  other  article  of  com- 
m^ce  in  the  known  world.  A  simple  and  unsophisticated  shrub,  in 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  has  become  an  article  of  such  gene- 
ral consumption,  that  it  seems  to  form  one  of  the  prime  articles  of 
existence  among  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  It  is  the  peculiar 
growth  of  a  country,  of  which  it  forms  almost  the  only  link  of  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  forms  the  source  of  the 
largest  commercial  revenue  to  the  British  Government  of  any  other 
commodity  whatever,  and  of  the  largest  commercial  profits  to  the 
individuals    concerned  in    its  uuportation.     Withal^  it   Is   th6 
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■im^leatj  tbe  most  harmless  thing,  that  erer  was  offered  to 
the  gratificatioii  of  man, — ^having,  it  is  believed  and  argued  by 
many,  a  moral  influence  wherever  it  is  diffused.  It  is  the  rallying 
point  of  our  earliest  associations ;  it  has  ever  given  an  additional 
charm  to  our  firesides ;  and  tends,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one 
thing,  to  confirm  the  pre-existing  domestic  habits  of  the  British 
public.  Its  exhilirating  qualities  are  eagerly  sought  after  as  a  re- 
storative and  solace  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  or  dissipation  5  the 
healthy  and  the  sick,  the  young  and  the  old,  all  equally  resort  to  the 
use  of  it,  as  yielding  all  the  salutary  influence  of  strong  liquors, 
without  their  baneful  and  pernicious  effects.  Yet  this  shrub,  so 
simple  and  so  useful,  is  delivered  to  the  community  of  this  country, 
so  surcharged  with  duties  and  profits  beyond  its  original  eost,  that, 
did  it  contain  all  the  mischievous  qualities  that  are  opposed  to  its  real 
virtues,  it  could  not  be  more  strictly  guarded  from  general  use. 

Another  article,  but  one  of  secondary  consideration  in  our  import** 
atioDS  from  China,  is  raw  silk.  There  is  an  extensive  and  increase 
in^  demand  for  it  in  Great  Britain  ;  xmd,  like  tea,  it  appears  capable 
of^any  extent  of  cultivation  in  China,  that  the  demand  for  it  may 
require.  Like  tea,  again,  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  its  import* 
ation  operate  as  a  prohibition  on  its  general  use  3  but,  should  a  time 
arrive  when  our  Government '  may  consider  it  expedient'  to  remove 
these  dutieSj  we  may  safely  anticipate  the  most  important  benefits 
from  its  introduction.  The  superiority,  or  rather  the  perfection  of 
our  machinery,  when  put  to  use  on  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply 
of  silk,  would,  in  all  probability,  ^ve  us  the  superiority  in  all  the 
branches  of  this  mamifiioture,  both  as  regards  quality  and  cheap- 
ness. 

Nankeen  may  be  noticed  as  a  third  and  last  article  of  importation 
from  China ;  but  the  consumption  of  it  has  so  much  diminished  in 
Europe,  that  it  merits  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  consideration* 
Our  observations,  indeed,  on  the  importations  from  China,  may 
\i%  strictly  limited  to  the  article  of  tea ;  and,  for  the  whole  of  our 
imports,  including  factory  expenses  and  commission,  the  original 
eost  in  that  country  amounts  to  the  sum  of  two  millions  Sterling* 
This  is  wonderfully  increased  before  the  British  public  can  have 
any  access  to  the  article  of  consumption ;  thus : — 

1.  The  vfdtie  of  the  Company's  importations  from 
CMna  into  Great  Britain,  as  established  by 
their  own  statements,  is ^,000,000 

3«  On  this  they  charge  100  per  eent,  for  their  own 

especial  benefit 2,000,000 

d.  Ana  the  Government  duty,  as  by  law  established, 
18  equal  to  the  original  cost,  and  the  profits 
charged  by  the  company,  both  forming  the 
$aie  price, 4,000,000 

;£S,000,000 
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The  sum  of  six  mfllious  sterling  is  thus  paid  by  tbe  people  of 
Great  Britain  for  Government  duties  and  tbe  support  of  the  tea 
monopoly^  centered  in  the  East  India  Company,  being  three  times 
the  original  cost  of  the  article,  or  300  per  cent.  But  there  is  more 
than  this }  there  is  an  addition  of  30  per  cent,  to  the  retail^iealer. 

It  is  high  time  that  tea-drinkers  should  know,  that  for  every 
mouthful  of  their  favourite  beverage  they  swallow  to  the  amount  of 
one  penny,  they  put  three  pence  in  the  pockets  of  Government  and 
of  the  East  India  Company,  besides  a  halfpenny  more  to  their  next- 
door  neighbour,  the  retail-grocer.  The  Americans  manage  the 
matter  in  a  very  different  sort  of  way,  and  in  the  precise  manner 
in  which  the  merchants  of  this  country  would  do,  were  the  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company  broken  up,  and  a  free  and  unre- 
stricted trade  permitted  to  China.  The  following  is  a  well-authen- 
ticated estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  teas  are  landed  in  Europe  by  an 
American  vessel: — 

A  ship  of  400  tons'  measurement  carries,  of  tea,  75  to  100  per 
cent,  on  the  regular  tonnage ;  is  sailed  with  eighteen  or  twenty 
men,  including  captain  and  officers ;  and  is  chartered  for  the  voyage 
at  1500  dollars  per  month,  the  shipowners  paying  all  expenses. 
This  vessel  takes  7000  chests  of  Congo  tea,  weighing  64  lbs.  each, 
or  468,000  lbs.  net,  or  3510  peculs;  which  is  purchased  with  money 
or  goods,  at  the  average  cash  price  of  twenty-four  tale  per  pecul, 

amounting  to Dollars  1 17j000 

Charges;  viz. 

Insurance,  (say  on  120,000,)  at  2  per  cent 2,400 

Commisdon,  at  2  per  cent 2,400 

Interest  for  12  months,  at  6  per  cent 7,200 

Charter,  as  above,  for  12  months,  at  1,500  per  month  18,000    30,000 

Dollars  147,000 
Thus,  we  find  that  468,000  lbs.  of  Congo  tea,  equal  in  quality  to 
the  Company's,  could  be  landed  in  England  for  147,000  dollars  $ 
being  somewhat  less  than  31^  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  (calcu- 
lating the  dollar  at  45.  6d.  sterling,)  instead  of  300  per  cent.,  as 
we  pay  at  present. 

And  what  equivalent  does  this  country  derive  for  its  encourage- 
ment and  expenditure  on  the  East  India  Company  ?  Nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  if  we  except  the  simple  gratiQcation  of  drinking 
tea-  The  spirit  of  any  trade  or  commerce  between  two  countries  is 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  consist  in  exportations  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  in  value  to  the  importations,  in  a  fair  interchange  of  the 
respective  productions  of  such  countries.  But  have  the  East  India 
Company  encouraged  such  a  reciprocity  >  We  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  they  have  invariably  pursued  measures  having  a 
tendency  directly  the  reverse,  and  that  they  have  recklessly  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  a  trade  that  would  unquestionably  have 
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-Bftved  this  country  from  much  of  the  commercial  difficulties  anil 
distress  which  it  has  been  doomed  to  su£fer  for  years. 

In  a  preceding  Number  of  this  work  we  observed,  that  the  woollen 
manufectures  of  this  country  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate, 
taste,  and^hions  of  the  Chinese ;  yet,  nevertheless,  we  know  that 
little  or  no  progress^  or  encouragement,  has  ever  been  made,  or 
given,  by  the  East  India  Company  for  this  article  of  consumption 
in  China.  At  one  time,  and  when  this  species  of  manufacture  was 
of  less  value  than  it  is  at  present,  the  exports  of  woollens  from  this 
country  to  China  amoimted  to  about  one  million  and  a  half  3  but 
now  the  whole  British  exportations,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pouncb' 
worth ;  showing  a  decline  of  nearly  one  half!  And,  in  reply  to  any 
inquiries  on  this  point,  the  Company  have  the  hardihood  to  state, 
that  every  exertion  has  been  made  on  their  part  to  promote  the  in- 
troduction of  British  goods,  and  they  give  an  imposing  detail  of  the 
means  they  have  used  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this.  But  when 
we  come  to  examine  how  the  fact  stands,  and  to  investigate  the 
real  state  of  the  exportations  to  China  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
we  are  irresistibly  led  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  set  forth,  or 
oome  to  the  more  satisDetctory  and  correct  conclusion,  which  is 
this — ^that  they  have  altogether  lost  the  capacity. 

How,  otherwise,  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  while  the 
trade  of  the  Company  has  decreased,  there  has  been  no  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  British  articles  of  manufacture  in  the  port  of 
Canton  ?  And  how  is  it,  that  while  all  the  exportations  of  the 
Company  have  been  lessened  in  quantity  and  value,  those  of  the 
Americans  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  consist,  very 
frequently,  of  various  articles  of  British  manufacture,  which  have 
ever  been  unknown  to  the  trade  of  the  Company  ?  The  fact  is  just 
as  we  have  stated  it ;  and  we  repeat,  that  although  the  exports 
of  the  Company  from  Great  Britain  have  decreased,  the  demand 
for,  and  consumption  of,  British  goods  have  in  nowise  fallen  off 
in  China  5  and  that,  instead  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  such 
goods,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  yearly, — establishing  the 
fiict  that,  while  there  is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
to  purchase  and  use  such  articles  of  commerce,  the  trade  and  the 
supply  have  passed  from  the  legitimate  channels,  and  have  been 
forced  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
British  public.  The  Americans,  by  the  unshackled  state  of  their 
commerce,  by  the  firee  exercise  of  their  active  and  liberal  commer-^ 
cial  principles,  by  the  cheapness  of  their  purchases,  by  the  modera- 
tion of  their  freight  and  their  charges,  have  gradually  been  driving 
the  East  India  Company  from  a  most  material  branch  of  commerce  3 
and  they  have  the  merit  of  introducing  into  China,  as  well  as  to 
pther  parts  of  the  world,  various  articles  of  British  produce,  which. 
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As  fiur  at  depended  upon  our  great  conunersial  junto,  would  for  ewr 
remain  unknown  abroad,  and  be  useless  and  linaFailing  at  home. 

We  owe  mncb  to  tbe  Americans^ — more  than  our  countrymen 
seem  willing  to  give  them  credit  for^ — much  more  than  the  Bast 
India  Company  will  ever  allow.  The  manufacturer  of  Great 
Britain  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  American ;  and,  but  for  the  little 
provision  about  an  annual  export  of  British  goods  inserted  in  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  be  would  be  infinitely  more 
indebted  to  him  than  he  is  at  present.  We  owe  to  the  American 
the  knowledge  that  a  free  trade  to  China  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  inclinations  and  wants  of  tbe  people  of  that  country,  which 
{he  East  India  Company  would  fain  make  us  believe  was  not  the 
ease.  It  is  to  the  American  that  we  owe  the  proof  that  the  pro* 
ductions  of  China  ean  be  conveyed  to  any  quarter  of  the  world  at 
one-third  the  rate  charged  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  still 
fealize  a  handsome  mercantile  profit  ^  it  is  to  the  American  wsi 
srwe  the  introduction  of  British  cotton  and  printed  goods  to  half 
the  population  of  the  East,  which  the  Company  confess  they  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  introduce  ^  it  is  to  the  American  we  owe 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
ak>ne  that  has  prevented  British  shippers  from  becoming  the 
carriers  to  Europe,  and  almost  every  other  nation,  in  one  of  the 
most  bulky  articles  of  commerce,  axid  one  which  employs  more 
shipping,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  than  almost  any  other  article 
in  trade ;  it  is  to  the  American  we  owe  the  proof  that  a  voyage 
of  nearly  the  same  length  and  danger  as  from  England  to  China^ 
can  be  performed  with  facility  once  a  year  in  succession,  while  the 
CcNoapany^s  ships  take  two  years ;  it  is.  to  the  American  we  owe 
the  knowledge  of  the  practical  fiebct,  that  a  voyage  to  India  and 
back  can  be  performed  under  ten  pounds  a  ton,  while  the  Company 
rate  their  precious  voyages  at  twenty-three  and  twenty-seven 
pounds.  And,  finally,  it  is  to  the  American  that  we  owe  the 
knowledge  of  the  fiact,  that  the  tea  for  which  we  pay  from  five  to 
ten  shillings  the  pound,  ought,  on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  to  be 
given  to  us  for  two  and  four  shillings  the  pound. 

All  this  would,  of  course,  be  concealed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany 3  but  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Americans  to  have  dis- 
closed it }  and  whether  we  are  permitted  or  liot  to  benefit  by  th» 
knowledge  of  these  things,  still  we  have  to  thank  them  for  the  in« 
formation  and  the  proof.  The  Americans  have  all  along  proceeded 
on  the  true  commercial  principle  which  recognises,  tluit  whatever 
may  be  ibe  direction  of  the  capital  employed  by  any  one  nationy 
Irhatever  may  be  the  circuitous  nature  of  its  operations^  and  whedier 
employed  collaterally  or  directly  in  the  commerce  with  other  natioDS^ 
the  wealth  and  profits  it  accumulates  eventually  return  to  tha 
bosom  of  the  country  fVom  whence  it  first  issued.  In  ami|ssingi 
as  some  of  them  have  done,  the  greatest  commercial  fortunes  in  the 
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wofld»  Ihey  have  arrived  «t  tfae  practical  kiiowIe4ge«  that  whatever 
9hape  their  capital  may  have  taken,  the  direction,  and  the  tangible 
return  of  it,  invariably  remain  with  the  party  who  first  put  it  into 
action.  This  never  appears  to  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
the  £ast  India  Company  >  and  the  consequence  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  free  trade 
of  the  Americans,  (and  would  be  much  less  able  to  compete  with 
the  free  trade  of  the  British  merchant,  did  it  exist  j)  that,  in  a  short 
time  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  altogether  ousted  by  them  from 
the  export  trade  to  China  >  and  that,  unless  &  speedy  remedy  be  ap« 
plied,  the  monopoly  will  stand  a  monument  of  the  legislative  folly 
of  the  British  nation,  who  philanthropically  bestows  idl  its  benefits 
on  foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  not  only  of  the  Company  itself,  but 
of  every  individual  in  the  mother  country. 

.:  We  stated  in  a  previous  page,  that  the  equivalent  which  tlni 
eountry  derived  for  tbe  encouragement  and  expenditure  so  fraelf 
Wetowed  on  the  East  India  Company,  amounted  to  little  or  nothing  | 
that,  compared  with  the  payment  of  8,000/MX>/«  sterling  per  annum 
for  importations  from  China,  our  exports*  through  the  means  of  the 
Compaay^  were  Insignificant  >  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  that,  in 
stating  this,  we  are  not  distorting  the  fact.  .  We  know  that  the  re^ 
turn  cargoes  q{  tea,  (taking  into  account  the  various  qualities 
fonniog  the  Company!s  cargoes,)  amount,  per  annum,  to  35,000^000 
lbs.,  purchased  in 

Canton  at £1,700,000 

The  Silk  boofht  by  the  Cumpsny  is  nearly 70,000 

And  the  Nankeens dO^OOO 

To  which  add^  Factory  expenses,  Commissioai  he 360,000 

Giving,  (we  stated  before,  2000,000/.,)  the  value  of  the 

Company's  importations  from  China 2,070,000 

Against  this,  we  hare  the  original  valne  of  the  Com- 
pany's Exports  from  England,  only 700,000 

Leaving  ly470,000 
One  million  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  thus  be- 
oomes  the  sum  necessary  for  the  Company  for  their  purchases  at 
Canton,  afler  the  trifling  amount  of  their  exports  ^  and,  as  they  pro^ 
fess  to  be  great  losers  by  their  outward  investments,  it  is  natural 
to  inquire  how  they  came  at  this  sum.  This,  it  will  be  found,  is 
auppliied  from  tbe  Company's  surplus  revenue  in  India,  either  by 
shipments  of  cotton,  &c.^  coosigDed  to  Canton,  or  by  bilk  of  ex** 
change  drawn  by  the  supercargoes  on  the  different  Presidencies  f 
and  therefore  the  account  in  reaUty  will  be  found  to  stand  thus  :<^ 

Surplus  revenue  in  India ;^l,470,000 

•  British  Bxports 700,000 

Giving       je2,170,O0O 
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Which  sum  covers  the  whole  of  their  purchases  and  expenses  in 
the  year;  and  for  which  the  good  people  of  England  pay  four  mil- 
lions sterling,  besides  four  millions  more  of  Government  duty. 
Moreover,  we  are  convinced  that,  had  there  not  been  a  provision  in 
the  Company*s  charter,  compelling  a  certain  exportation  of  British 
goods,  the  export  of  British  manufacture  would,  long  ere  now,  have 
ceased  altogether  }  and  we  believe  that  the  Company,  having  ample 
means  in  India  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  their  investments  in 
China,  have  long  sincerely  wished  that  that  provision  had  never  been 
introduced }  having  then  the  power,  which  they  have  given  too 
powerful  manifestations  of  using,  not  to  have  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  exportation  of  the  productions  of  their  own  country. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  relative  value  of  the  import- 
ations and  exportations  of  the  Company's  trade  with  China,  and 
haying  shown,  by  the  example  of  the  Americans,  that  there  is  a 
total  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  this  country  in  that  trade,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  commerce  of  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  colonies  in  tea,  silk,  and  nankeens ;  and 
here  again  we  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  a  system  of  gross  delu- 
sion, and  of  the  most  disgraceful  mismanagement,  has  been  palmed 
upon  the  British  public.  An  account  on  this  subject  was  presented 
by  the  India  House,  purporting  that  the  quantity  of  teas,  from  1811 
to  1818  inclusive,  amounted  to  4,378,607  lbs.  From  the  preamble 
to  this  account,  a  person  ciursorily  glancing  it  over  would  be  apt  to 
infer  that  this  was  bona  fide  an  export  trade,  entirely  distinct  from 
home  consumption ;  but,  upon  a  close  examination,  the  reader  will 
find,  that  Ireland  is  included  in  that  account  of  exports,  to  the 
amount  of  3,439,74^  lbs.,  and  that  the  exports  to  the  British  co- 
lonies and  West  India  Islands  amount  to  no  more  than  77^fi7^  lbs. 
This  was  a  delusion  utterly  unworthy  of  the  persons  who  may  have 
been  instrumental  in  drawing  up  the  statement.  But  how  will  they 
account  for  the  fact,  that,  while  that  statement  shows  the  exports  to 
the  British  colonies  and  the  West  Indies  to  be  no  more  than 
771,075  lbs.,  in  a  previous  period,  say  1814,  they  amounted  to 
J,200,500lb8. }  We  believe  that  the  account  was  drawn  up  in  the 
cunning  manner  described,  to  hide  the  disgraceful  fact  that  their 
trade  to  the  colonies  fell  off  about  one-half,  and  to  delude  all  those 
interested  into  a  belief  that  it  had  greatly  increased. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go 
into  any  detailed  statement  to  prove,  that  the  trade  to  the  colonies 
in  teas,  &c.,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans ;  and  hence  the 
decrease  in  the  Company's  exportations.  During  the  American 
war,  when  a  temporary  interruption  had  taken  place  in  the  illicit 
supplies,  the  export  trade  from  Great  Britain  suddenly  rose 
from  236,144  lbs.  to  1,200,577  lbs,  5  an  evidence  that,  while  strait- 
ened in  the  illicit  trade  by  temporary  restrictions,  the  colonies 
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kn'medtately  had  recourse  to  the  mother  country  for  a  supply ;  ancif 
if  any  doubt  on  this  subject  has  any  existence,  it  will  be  removed, 
by  observing  that  the  importations  into  the  West  India  Islands  and 
the  colonies  subsided,  in  1815,  from  1,300,500  lbs.  to  794,500  lbs* ; 
and  further  still,  in  1816,  in  500,250  lbs.   Nothing  can  prove  more 
clearly  than  this,  that  the  British  colonies,  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  have  almost  entirely  been  supplied  by  the  Americans  -,  and 
that  the  trifling  quantity  imported  from  the  mother  country,  is  used 
as  a  mere  blind  to  an  extensive  traffic  in  illicit  supplies  to  those 
parts.     It  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
that  illicit  trade  which  has  been  created  by  monopoly  prices  of  the 
£ast  India  Company.    During  the  temporary  interruption  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  we  find  that  the  extent  of  the    trade  was 
1,300,500  lbs.  5  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  even  at  this 
time,  the  Americans  contrived  to  send  supplies  illicitly,  and  that  the 
consumption  amounted  to  about  2,000,000  lbs.  in  1814.   We  know 
that  the  consumption  of  tea  has  invariably  increased  wherever  it  is 
freely  introduced ;  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  its  having  in- 
creased in  the  West  Indies  and  the  colonies,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
places.      The    imports    from   Canton   to   America,    in    1814-15, 
amounted  to  4,514,280  lbs.,  and  in  1824-25,  they  augmented  to 
11,000,000  lbs.,  giving  an  increase,  in  ten  years,  of  6,485,720  lbs. 
The  same  ratio  of  increase  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  applied  to 
the  places  we  now  speak  of;  and  the  probable  consumption  there, 
at  this  day,  is  about  5,000,000  lbs.  annually,  of  which  the  mother 
country  does  not  supply  one-fifth. 

Here,  then,  is  another  of  the  baneful  influences  of  the  Company's 
system  of  exclusion.     While,  on  one  hand,  our  own  peculiar  manu- 
factures and  commerce  are  forced,  by  their  apathy  and  extravagance, 
into  foreign  shipping,  the  very  supply  of  our  colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  wrested  from  us,  in  those  very  goods  which  China  produceSy 
and  becomes  the  prize  of  an  illicit  trade.  The  present  exports  of  Aoie* 
rica  from  China  amount  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  15,000,000  lbs., 
a  quantity  far  beyond  their  consumption  ^  and  when  we  examine  how 
they  dispose  of  the  surplus,  we  find,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  own 
country,  (whose  merchants  ought  to  be  the  carriers  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  if  skill  and  enterprise  give  them  any  title,)  that  they  sup- 
ply Hamburgh,  Altona,  Breman,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp; 
the  whole  coast  to  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Canada^ 
and  the  West  India  islands  j  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru  j  in  short,  every 
corner  of  the   globe  3 — and  all  this    time  no  British    merchant- 
man,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Company,  is  permitted  to  carry  a 
cargo  of  this  article,  and  is  liable  to  seizure,  if  found  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Cape,  with  more  than  a  few  pounds*  weight  of  tea  oa 
board  f   Our  observations  on  the  American  trade  in  tea  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  other  articles  of  Chinese  produce,  as  we  learn  from: 
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the  following  short  statement  of  a  well^infonned  American  geiitb<* 

'The  supply  of  the  British  colonies  and  West  India  Isles  is 
principally  in  our  hands^  in  tea,  silk  piece-goods,  and  nankeens. 
They  are  generally  sent  to  the  neutral  island  of  St.  Thomas'Sj 
where  the  small  vessels  from  the  various  ports  go  with  coffee, 
'  rum,  sugar,  dollars,  and  other  articles,  and  return  with  supplies 
of  tea,  silk,  &c.  The  supply  of  Canada  is  also  with  us.  Our  ex- 
ports this  season  from  Canton,  in  silk  piece-goods,  have  been 
about  520,000  pieces,  28,000  pieces  of  which  were  scarfs,  shawls, 
and  handkerchiefs ;  not  one-tenth  of  these  are  used  for  our  own 
consumption,  but  principally  go  to  the  West  India  Islands.  Of 
160,000  chests  of  tea  exported  from  China,  or  about  11,000,000  lbs. 
to  America,  a  very  considerable  part  is  re-exported  to  Canada  and 
other  places.  This  quantity  of  tea  is  exclusive  of  our  direct  ship- 
ments to  Europe. 

Although  we  have  extended  this  article  to  an  unusual  length, 
much  remains  yet  to  advance  on  the  subject  of  it  which  must  be 
deferred.  We  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  adverting  to  the 
benefits  which  even  a  partial  admission  to  the  trade  of  India  has 
conferred  on  this  country.  After  every  attempt  for  a  freer  com<« 
merce  to  that  quarter  of  the  world  had  been  bafiSed  for  twenty 
years,  no  sooner  was  the  partial  concession  made,  than  the  former 
contemptible  traffic  of  about  400,000^.  annually,  became,  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  an  opening  to  the  industry  of  the  British  nation,  to 
the  amount  of  from  three  to  four  millions  annually}  and,  since  1813, 
it  has  continued  to  fluctuate  between  those  amounts.  The  com- 
merce with  India  was  no  sooner  relieved  from  the  leaden  influence 
of  the  Company's  monopoly,  than  it  took  a  flight,  and  maintained  a 
course,  outstripping  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine,  and 
yielding,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  substantial  benefits  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  The  trade  of  the  Company 
to  India,  before  the  admission  we  are  speaking  of,  was  precisely 
of  the  sam%  nature  as  that  which  they  are  at  present  carrying  on  to 
China, — ^tbat  is  to  say,  they  sent  out  productions  from  this  country, 
somewhat  less  than  one-tixth  the  value  of  their  importations. 
Theirs  is  any  thing  but  a  system  of  reciprocity — the  life  and  spirit 
of  a  mercantile  community.  It  is  truly  melancholy  to  find,  at  this 
time  of  day,  a  powerful  collective  body  of  one's  own  countrymen  so 
recklessly  regardless  of  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  their  native 
land,  and  so  warped  by  selfishness  and  an  inordinate  thirst  for 
worldly  patronage,  as  obstinately  to  shut  their  ears  and  eyes  to  the 
demands  and  wants  of  the  community,  and  rather  suffer  a  foreign 
nation  to  participate  with  themselves  in  the  ill-gotten  spoil  which 
they  have  too  long  been  amassing,  than  to  entertain  a  thought  of 
sharing  it  with  their  own  countrymen. 
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No.  I. 

Bebut  the  Jlmbitious. 

*  Hear  this  trne  story,  and  see  whither  you  may  be  conducted  by  ambition/ 

Hafie,  ike  Pergian  Poet. 

In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan,  under  the  reign  of  Abbas  the 
First,  there  lived  a  poor  working  Jeweller.  In  his  neighbourhood 
he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Bebut  the  Honest.  Numberless 
were  the  proofs  of  probity  and  disinterestedness  which  had  gained 
for  him  this  tide. 

In  all  disputes  and  quarrels,  he  was  the  chosen  arbiter.  His  de- 
cisions were  generally  as  conclusive  as  those  of  the  Kazi  himself. 
Laborious,  active,  and  intelligent,  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  Bebut  was  happy  5  and  his  happiness  was  still  enhanced 
by  love.  Tamira,  the  beautiful  daaghter  of  his  patron,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attachment,  which  she  returned.  One  thought  alone 
disturbed  his  felicity ;  he  was  poor,  and  the  Either  of  Tamira  would 
never  accept  a  son-in-law  without  a  fortune.  Bebut,  therefore, 
often  meditated  upon  the  means  of  getting  rich.  His  thoughts 
dwelt  so  much  on  this  subject,  that  ambition  at  length  became  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  softer  sentiment. 

There  was  a  grand  festival  in  the  harem.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the 
great  Schah  Abbas  dropped  the  royal  aigrette,  called  jigha,  the 
mark  of  sovereignty  among  the  Mussulmans.  In  changing  his  position, 
that  it  might  be  sought  for,  he  inadvertently  trod  upon  it,  and  it  was' 
broken.  The  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  crown  jewels  knew 
the  reputation  of  Bebut ;  to  him  he  applied  to  repair  this  treasure. 
None  but  the  most  honest  could  be  trusted  with  an  article  of  such 
value,  and  who  was  there  so  honest  as  Bebut?  Bebut  was  en- 
raptured with  the  confidence.  He  promised  to  prove  himself  de- 
serving of  it. 

Now  Bebut  holds  in  his  hands  the  richest  gems  of  Persia  and  the 
Indies.  Ambition  has  already  stolen  into  his  bosom.  Could  it  be 
silent  on  an  occasion  like  this  ?  It  ought  to  have  been  so,  but  it 
was  not. 

'  A  single  one  of  these  numerous  diamonds,'  said  B^ut  to  him- 
self, '  would  make  my  fortune  and  that  of  Tamira !  I  am  incapable 
of  a  breach  of  trust  j  but  were  I  to  commit  one,  would  Abbas  be 
the  worse  for  it  >  No,  so  fieir  from  it,  he  would  have  made  two  of 
his  subjects  happy  without  being  aware.  Now,  any  body  else 
situated  as  I  am,  would  manage  to  put  aside  a  vast  treasure  out  of 
»  job  like  this  5  but  one,  and  that  a  very  smidl  mie,  of  these  many- 
gems  will  be  enough  for  me.    It  ^ill  be  wrong,  I  confess^  but  I 
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'will  replace  it  by  a  jfalse  one«  cut  and  enchased  with  such  exquisite 
taste  and  skilly  that  the  value  of  the  workmanship  shall  make  up  for 
any  want  of  value  in  the  material.  It  will  be  impossible  to  see  the 
change  :  God  and  the  Prophet  will  see  it  plainly  enough,  I  know ; 
but  I  wiU  atone  for  the  sin,  and  it  shall  be  my  only  one.  Some- 
time or  other  I  will  go  a  pilgrimage  to  Mashad,  or  even  to  Mecca^ 
should  my  remorse  grow  troublesome. 

Thus,  by  the  power  of  a  ^  but*  did  Bebut  the  Honest  contrive  to 
quiet  his  conscience.  The  diamond  was  removed ;  a  bit  of  chrys- 
tal  took  its  place,  and  the  jigha  appeared  more  brilliant  than  ever 
to  the  courtiers  of  Abbas,  who,  as  they  never  spoke  to  him  but 
with  their  foreheads  in  Uie  dust,  could,  of  course,  form  a  very  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  lustre  of  his  jewels. 

One  day  during  the  spring  equinox,  as  the  chief  of  the  sectaries  of 
Ali,  according  to  the  custom  of  Persia,  was  sitting  at  the  gate  of 
his  palace  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  people,  a  mechanic  from 
the  suburb  of  Julfa  broke  through  the  crowd  ;  he  prostrated  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Abbas,  and  prayed  for  justice ;  he  accused  the 
kazi  of  corruption,  and  of  having  condemned  him  wrongfully. 
'  My  adversary  and  I,'  said  he,  '  at  first  appealed  to  Bebut  the 
Honest,  who  decided  in  my  favour.'  Being  informed  who  this 
Bebut  was  whose  name  for  honesty  stood  so  high  in  the  suburb  of 
Julfa,  the  Schah  ordered  the  kazi  into  his  presence.  The  monarch 
heard  both  sides  and  weighed  the  affair  maturely.  He  then  pro- 
nounced for  the  decision  of  Bebut  the  Honest,  whom  he  ordered  the 
kalantar,  or  governor  of  the  city,  immediately  to  bring  before  him. 

When  Bebut  saw  the  officer  and  his  escort  halt  before  the  shop 
where  he  worked,  a  sudden  tremor  ran  through  his  frame ;  but  it 
was  much  worse  when,  in  the  name  of  the  Schah,  the  officer  com- 
manded him  to  follow.  He  was  on  the  point  of  offering  his  head 
at  once,  in  order  to  save  tjje  trouble  of  a  superfluous  ceremony 
which  could  not,  he  thought,  but  end  with  the  scymitar.  However, 
be  composed  himself,  and  followed  the  kalantar. 

Arrived  before  Abbas,  he  did  not  dare  lift  his  eyes,  lest  he  should 
see  the  fatal  aigrette,  and  the  false  diamond  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  him.  Half  dead  with  fright,  he  thought  he  already  beheld 
the  fierce  rikas  advancing  with  their  horrid  hatchets  *. 

'  Bebut,  and  you,  Ismael-kazi,'  said  Abbas  to  them,  *  listen. 
Since,  of  the  two,  it  is  the  jeweller  who  best  administers  justice,  let 
the  jeweller  be  a  judge,  and  the  judge  be  a  jeweller.  Ismael,  take 
Bcbut's  place  in  the  workshop  of  his  master :  may  you  acquit  your- 
self as  well  in  his  office,  as  he  is  sure  to  do  in  yours.' 

The  sentence  was  punctually  executed;  and  I  am  told  that 
Ismael  turned  out  an  excellent  jeweller. 

^  •  Guards  of  the  King  of  Persia.. 
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Bebiit-kazi^  on  his  side^  took  possession  of  bis  place,  tie  was 
quite  determined  to  limit  his  ambition  to  becoming  the  husband  of 
Tamira,  and  living  holily.  He  immediately  asked  her  in  marriage, 
and  was  immediately  accepted.  Bebut  thought  himself  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  wishes.  He  was  forming  the  most  delightful  projects, 
when  again  the  kalantar  of  Ispahan  appeared  at  his  door.  Still, 
full  of  the  fright  into  which  this  worthy  person's  first  visit  had 
thrown  him,  he  received  hin^  with  more  flurry  than  politeness.  He 
inquired  confusedly  to  what  he  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
second  visit.  The  kalantar  replied,  *  When  I  went  to  the  house  of 
your  patron  to  transmit  to  you  the  mandate  of  the  magnanimous 
Abbas,  I  saw  there  the  beautiful  Tamira  with  the  gazelle  eyes, 
the  rose  of  Ispahan,  brilliant  as  the  azure  campac  which  only  grows 
in  Paradise.  Her  glance  produced  on  me  the  magical  effect  of  the 
seal  of  Solomon,  and  I  resolved  to  take  her  for  my  wife.  I  went 
this  very  morning  to  her  father,  but  his  word  was  given  to  you ; 
and  Bebut-kazi  is  the  only  obstacle  to  my  happiness.  Listen  !  I 
possess  great  riches,  and  have  powerful  friends  3  give  up  to  me  your 
claim  on  Tamira,  and,  ere  long,  I  will  get  you  appointed  divan- 
beghi ;  you  shall  be  the  chief  sovereign  of  justice  in  the  first  city 
in  the  universe  ;  I  will  give  you  my  own  sister  for  a  wife,  she  who 
was  formerly  the  nightingale  of  Iran,  the  dove  of  Babylon.  I  leave 
you  to  reflect  on  my  offer  5  to-morrow  I  return  for  the  answer.* 

The  new  kazi  was  thunderstruck.  *  What !  yield  my  Tamira  to 
him  for  his  sister  !  Why,  she  may  be  old  and  ugly  5  'tis  like  ex- 
changing a  pearl  of  Bahrein  for  one  of  Mascata ;  but  he  is  power- 
ful. If  I  do  not  consent,  he  will  deprive  me  of  my  place  -,  and  I 
like  my  place ;  and  yet  I  would  freely  sacrifice  it  for  Tamira.  But 
were  I  no  longer  kazi,  would  her  father  keep  his  promise  ?  Doubt- 
ful. I  love  Tamira  more  than  all  the  world  ;  but  we  must  not  be 
selfish  ',  we  must  forget  our  own  interest,  when  it  injures  those  we 
love.  To  deprive  Tamira  of  a  chance  of  being  the  wife  of  a  kalan- 
tar would  be  doing  her  an  injury.  How  could  I  have  the  heart  to 
force  her  to  forego  such  a  glory,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
insignificant  kazi  that  I  am  !  I  should  never  get  over  it  3  'tis  done  ! 
I  will  immolate  my  happiness  to  hers !  I  shall  be  very  wretched  1 
but— but — ^I  shall  be  divan-beghi.' 

If  Bebut  the  Honest,  misled  by  dawning  avarice,  fancied  he  com- 
mitted his  first  fault  for  the  sake  of  love,  and  not  of  ambition,  he 
must  have  been  undeceived  when  these  two  rival  passions  came 
into  competition,  and  he  could  only  banish  the  first.  If  his  eyes 
were  not  opened,  those  of  the  world  began  to  be  3  for,  from  that 
moment,  he  lost,  (when  he  had  more  need  of  them  than  ever,)  the 
esteem  and  confidence  he  had  hitherto  inspired,  and  became  known 
by  the  name  of  Bebut  the  Ambitious. 

Not  yet  aware  that  the  higher  we  rise  in  rank,  the  harder  we  find 
it  to  be  virtuous,  he  was  for  ever  flattering  himself  with  the  future; 
Onental  Herald,  Vol  18.  Q 
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Now^  bis  conduct  was  to  be  such  as  should  edify  the  whole  body  of 
the  magistracy  of  Ispahan,  of  which  he  was  become  the  head.  H« 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  going  to  Mecca  to  visit  the  black  stone^ 
the  temple  of  Kaaba^  and  purifying  himself  in  the  waters  of  Zim- 
zim^  the  miraculous  spring  which  God  caused  to  issue  from  th^ 
earth  for  Agar,  and  her  son  Ismad.  He  would  do  more ;  he  would 
distribute  a  double  zekath  *  to  the  poor^  and  win  back  for  the 
divan-beghi  the  noble  title  which  the  people  gave  to  the  mechanic 
of  the  suburb  of  Julfa. 

The  first  judgment  which  he  pronounced  as  divan-beghi,  bor« 
evidence  of  this  excellent  resolution  5  but  an  unfortunate  event  ocr 
curred,  which  proved  the  truth  of  the  following  verse  of  the  re- 
nowned Ferdusi,  in  his  poem  of  the  •  Schah-nameh.*  f 

'  Out  first  fault,  like  the  prolific  poppy  of  Ahoutige,  produces  seeds 
innumerable.  The  wind  wafts  them  away,  and  we  know  not  wher^ 
they  fall  or  when  they  may  rise ;  but  this  we  know,  they  meet  us  at 
every  step  upon  the  path  of  life,  and  strew  it  with  plants  of  bitter^ 
ness  and  poison.* 

The  royal  aigrette  of  Schah  Abbas  was  again  broken,  and  im« 
mediately  confided  to  an  old  comrade  of  Bebut.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  siiname  of '  Honest/  and  his  work  was  consequently  8ub« 
jected  to  a  cautious  scrutiny.  Now,  it  was  discovered  that  a  very 
fine  diamond  had  been  taken  from  the  jigha  and  fraudulently  re- 
'placed  >  the  unfortunate  jeweller  was  arrested  and  dragged  to  the 
tribunsJ  of  the  divan-bcghi.  The  ambitious  Bebut  felt  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  him  if  he  did  not  hurry  the  afiair  to  an  immediate 
close.  He  forthwith  condemned  his  innocent  fellow-labourer  t^ 
the  punishment  due  to  his  own  iniquity,  and  the  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  instant. 

His  conscience  told  him  that  a  man  like  him  was  unworthy  to 
administer  justice  to  his  fellow-citizens.  A  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
would  now  no  longer  sufiice  to  appease  his  remorse  3  his  ambition 
told  him  it  could  be  lulled  by  nothing  but  luxury  and  splendour. 
By  severe  exactions,  he  amassed  large  sums  5  and  by  gifts  contrived 
to  gain  over  the  most  influential  members  of  the  divan ;  he  thus 
got  appointed  Khan  of  Schamachia,  and,  froni  the  modest  distinc* 
tions  of  the  judicature,  he  passed  to  the  turbulent  honours  of  mili- 
tary power, — a  change  by  no  means  rare  in  Persia. 

Abbas  was  then  collecting  all  his  forces  to  march  against  the 
province  of  Kandahar,  and  to  reduce  the  Afghans^  who  have  since 

*  Zekath  is  the  Persian  name  for  the  tithe  of  alms  which  the  Koran 
enjoins  to  be  distributed  among*  the  poor. 

f  Schah-nameh  signifies  the  royal  book.  It  was  composed  bv  order  of 
Mahmoud'  the  Gazneride,  and  contains  in  60,000  disticns,  the  nistory  of 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Persia. 
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ruled  over  his  deacendants.  In  the  battles  fought  on  this  occasion^ 
Bebut  the  Ambitious  gained  the  signal  favour  of  one  equally  am<- 
bitious  ;  for  Abbas  was  an  indefatigable  conqueror^  whom  fortiroe, 
with  all  her  favours,  could  never  satisfy. 

The  Khan  of  Schamachia  was  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  hift 
master,  so  blindly  subservient  to  his  will,  that  he  presently  became 
bis  confidant.  He  was  the  very  man  for  the  favour  of  a  despot ) 
he  had  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  could  always  find  good  reason^ 
lor  those  to  which  he  assented.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  Abbas,  con* 
stituted  an  excellent  counsellor. 

The  monarch  triumphed.  Conqueror  of  the  Kurdes,  the  6eor« 
gians,  the  l\irks,  and  the  Afghans,  he  re-entered  Ispahan  in  triumph. 
He  had  already  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  now  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  enjoy  there  quietly,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory^ 
the  fruits  of  his  vast  conquests  :  but  the  heart  of  the  ambitious 
can  never  know  repose.  The  grandeur  of  the  sovereign  crushed 
the  people  3  Abbas  felt  this  j  he  knew  that,  though  powerful,  he  was 
detested ;  he  trembled  even  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  palace.  In 
pursuance  of  the  Oriental  policy  which  has  of  late  years  been  intro* 
diiced  into  Europe,  he  resolved  to  give  a  diversion  to  the  general 
hatred,  which,  in  concentrating  iiseU  towards  a  single  point,  en* 
dangered  the  safety  of  his  throne.  With  this  design,  he  established, 
in  the  principal  towns,  numerous  colonies  from  the  nations  he  had 
conquered,  and  gave  them  privileges  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  ■ 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  nation  immediately  divided  into  two 
powerful  Actions,  the  one  calling  itself  the  Polenks,  the  other  the 
Fdenks  party.  Abbas  took  care  to  keep  up  their  strength ;  by  al- 
ternately exciting  and  moderating  their  violence,  he  distracted  their 
attention  from  the  affairs  of  government.  The  disputes  between 
them  sometimes  looked  very  serious ;  but  they  were  kept  under 
until  the  festival  of 'the  birth-day  of  the  Schah  j  on  that  occasion^ 
the  contenders  were  at  last  permitted  to  show  their  joy  by  a  general 
fight.  Armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  they  strewed  the  streets  with 
bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Then  ihe  royal  troops  suddenly 
appeared,  and  proclaiming  the  day*s  amusements  at  an  end,  with 
slashes  of  their  sabres  drove  back  the  Polenks  and  the  Falenks  to 
their  homes. 

But  no  sooner  had  this  great  politician  ceased  to  fear  his  people, 
than  he  began  first  to  dread  his  court,  and  next,  his  own  family. 
Of  his  three  sons,  two  had,  by  his  command,  been  deprived  of 
sight.  By  the  laws  of  Persia,  they  were  consequently  declared  in- 
capable of  reigning,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Alamuth.* 
He  had  only  one  now  remaining.     This  was  the  noble  and  generqus 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  Castle  0/  tie  Dead.  It  was  situated  in  the  Ma- 
zanderan,  (the  ancient  Hircania),  and  had  been  the  abode  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  thelVihceof  Assassins. 

Q2 
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Safi  Mirza — ^the  delight  of  his  father^  and  the  hope  of  the  people^ 
His  brilliant  qualities,  however^  were  destined  only  to  be  his  de« 
struction. 

Abbas  was  one  day  musing,  with  some  uneasiness,  on  the  valour 
and  popular  virtues  of  his  son,  when  the  young  prince  suddenly 
appeared.  He  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet.  He  presented 
him  a  note  which  he  had  just  received,  and  in  which,  without  dis- 
covering their  names,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  declared  their 
weariness  of  his  tyranny.  They  proposed  to  the  youth  to  ascend 
the  throne,  and  undertook  to  clear  his  way  to  it.  Safi  Mirza,  in- 
dignant at  a  project  which  tended  to  turn  him  into  a  parricide,  de- 
clared all  to  the  Schah,  and  placed  himself  entirely  at  his  disposal. 
Abbas  embraced  him,  covered  him  with  caresses,  and  felt  his 
affection  for  him  increase ;  but,  from  that  moment,  his  fears  re- 
doubled. His  anxiety  even  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  In 
order  to  get  at  the  conspirators,  he  caused  numbers  of  really  inno- 
cent persons  to  die  in  tortures  ;  and,  feeling  that  every  execution 
rendered  him  still  more  odious,  he  feared  that  his  son  would  be  again 
solicited,  and  would  not  again  have  virtue  to  resist. 

This  state  of  terror  and  suspicion  becoming  insupportable  to 
him,  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  it  at  any  cost*  A  slave  was 
ordered  to  murder  the  Prince.  He  refused  to  obey,  and  presented 
his  own  head.  'Have  I,  then,  none  but  ingrates  and  traitors 
bout  me,  to  eat  my  bread  and  salt } '  cried  Abbas, — '  I  swear  by 
my  sabre  and  by  the  Koran,  that,  to  him  who  will  remove  Safi 
Mirza,  my  generosity  and  gratitude  shall  be  boundless.'  Bebut 
the  Ambitious  advanced,  and  said, — '  It  is  written,  that  what  the 
King  wills  cannot  be  wrong.  To  me  thy  will  is  sacred — ^it  shall 
be  obeyed.'  He  went  immediately  to  seek  the  Prince.  He  met 
him  coming  out  of  the  bath,  accompanied  by  a  single  akta  or 
valet.  He  drew  his  sabre,  and  presenting  the  Royal  mandate, — 
'  Safi  Mirza,'  said  he,  '  submit !  Thy  father  wills  thy  death !  ' 
'  My  father  wills  my  death  !  '  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  Prince,  with 
a  tone  *'  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger."  '  What  have  I  done,  that 
he  should  hate  me  ? '     And  fiebut  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

As  a  reward  for  his  crime.  Abbas  sent  him  the  royal  vest,  called 
the  calaata,  and  immediately  created  him  his  £timadoulet,  or 
Prime  Minister. 

Paternal  love,  however,  presently  resumed  its  power.  Remorse 
now  produced  the  same  effect  upon  the  King,  as  terror  had  done 
before.  His  nights  seemed  endless.  The  bleeding  shade  of  his 
Bon  incessantly  appeared  before  him,  banishing  the  peace  and 
slumber  to  which  it  had  been  sacrificed.  Shrouded  in  the  garb  of 
mourning,  the  Monarch  of  Persia  dismissed  all  pleasure  from  his 
Court  'j  and,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  could  not  be  known  by  his 
attire  from  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
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One  day  he  sent  for  Bebut,  who  found  him  standing  on  the 
steps  of  his  throne^  entirely  clothed  in  scarlet^  the  red  turban  of 
twelve  folds  around  his  head, — in  short,  in  the  garb  assumed  by 
the  Kings  of  Persia  when  preparing  to  pronounce  the  decree  of 
death.  Bebut  shuddered.  *  It  is  written,*  said  the  Schah,  '  that 
'what  the  King  wills  cannot  be  wrong.  Give  me  to-day  the  same 
proof  of  thy  obedience  which  thou  didst  once  before.  Bebut,  thou 
hast  a  son — bring  me  his  head  ! '  Bebut  attempted  to  speak. 
'  Bebut,  £timadoulet.  Khan  of  Schamachia — is,  then,  thy  ambi- 
tion satiated,  that  thou  hesitatest  to  satisfy  my  conmiands  ?  Obey ! 
Thy  life  depends  on  it  !* 

Bebut  returned  with  t^e  head  of  his  only  child.  '  Well,'  said 
the  father  of  Mirza,  with  a  horrid  smile,  '  How  dost  feel  ? ' — '  Let 
these  tears  tell  you  how,*  answered  the  unhappy  Khan  :  '  I  have 
killed  with  my  own  hand  the  being  I  loved  best  on  earth.  You  can 
ask  nothing  beyond.  This  day,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  cursed 
ambition,  which  could  subject  me  to  a  necessity  like  this.' — '  Go^' 
said  the  Monarch  :  '  You  can  now  judge  what  you  have  made  me 
suffer,  in  murdering  my  son.  Ambition  has  rendered  us  the  two 
most  wretched  beings  in  the  Empire.  But,  be  it  your  comfort^ 
that  your  ambition  can  soar  no  higher  3  for  thi^  last  deed  has 
brought  you  on  a  level  with  your  Sovereign.^ 

^  *  A  King  cooUy  ordering  one  of  his  subjects  to  cut  off  the  head  of 
his  own  child,  and  being  obeyed,  is  a  circumstance  so  monstrous,  that 
it  would  appear  beyond  aU  possibility,  if  it  were  not  supported  by  nu- 
merous examples.  But,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  omy  paints  the 
common  manners  of  a  Court,  where  tyranny,  and  the  vices  which  it  en« 
genders,  altogether  extinguish  the  influence  of  nature.  I  will  cite  some 
instances  in  proof  of  what  I  allege,  from  the  Reign  of  Safi  the  First, 
the  successor  of  Abbas,  and  son  of  the  same  Safi  Mirza  mentioned  in 
this  narrative. 

The  Schah  Safi,  after  having  with  his  own  hand  put  to  death  a  part  of 
his  family — (for,  at  that  time,  in  the  Court  of  Persia,  there  were  no  re- 
gpdar  executioners — ^the  Sovereign  either  executing  his  sentences  him- 
self, or  charging  the  first  person  he  saw  to  do  it  for  him,) — he  next 
resolved  to  rid  himself  also  of  the  three  sons  of  Isa-Khan,  his  uncle; 
and,  after  the  murder,  ordered  the  three  bloody  heads  to  be  served  up  at 
the  table  of  their  father  and  mother  !  The  latter  remained  for  a  moment 
thunderstruck  at  this  horrible  sight ;  but  soon  throwing  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Safi,  she  kissed  them,  and  said, — 'AU  is  well.  May  God  give 
the  King  a  long  and  glorious  life!'  Isa-Khan  added,  that,  far  from 
feeling  displeasure  at  such  a  spectacle,  had  he  known  that  Safi  desired 
the  heads  of  his  children,  he  would  have  anticipated  his  orders,  and 
brought  them  to  him  himself. 

Some  time  after,  Schah-Safi  put  to  death  the  Grand  Master  of  his 
Guard,  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  particular  friends  of  that  officer,  who 
did  not  suffer  his  intimacy  to  induce  him  to  decline  the  commission. 
Having  afterwards  called  to  him  the  son  of  the  victim,  he  inquired  what 
he  thought  of  the  death  of  his  father.  '  Why  do  you  call  him  my  father  ?' 
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Abbas  received  from  his  subjects  and  posterity  the  sirname  of 
THB  ORBAT.  Bebut  the  Ambitious  was  presently  known  only  by 
the  title  of  Bebut  the  infamous.  It  is  said,  he  was  a  short  time 
after  stabbed  by  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  jeweller^  whom  he  had 
80  unjustly  condemned  to  death  when  divan-beghi.  Thus  were  the 
words  of  the  poet  Ferdusi  verified.  His  first  fault  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  others,  and  their  common  punishment. 


S  o  N  N  B  T. 

In  infancy^  her  little  hand  would  share 
Each  baby  gift ;  nor  could  she  think  the  flower 
Or  fruit  were  sweet,  until  the  happy  hour 
Of  ^ving  half  away — in  childhood  fair 
She  still  pursued  the  same  unselfish  care. 
To  twine  her  roses  round  some  other's  bower  ^ 
And  when  at  last  her  yohng  heart  felt  the  power 
Of  trustful  love^  she  deemed  that  others  were 
As  innocent  3  and  thus  her  soul  was  given. 

Not  with  chill  compromise,  but  whole  and  free, 
Forgetful  of  herself,  alas  !  and  heaven. 

Until  she  found  that  man's  cold  perfidy 
Can  leave  the  unpitied  victim  in  her  tears 
To  weep  his  hour  of  triumph  through  corroding  years. 


cried  the  monster.  '  I  recoifnise  no  father  but  my  Soverd^pi.  Blessed 
be  he  in  all  his  actions ! '  How  fond  the  people  of  these  countries  must 
be  of  life ! 

Chardin  and  Tavemier  abound  with  similar  accountSi  which  prove  to 
what  a  de^ee  the  words  vice  and  virtue  vary  in  their  v^ue  and  significa- 
tion ara^on^  these  nations  with  the  varying  characters  of  their  different 
kings.  The  Ambitious,  once  in  the  path  of  shame  and  distinction,  for 
they  were  there  always  synonymous,  were  forced  to  proceed  in  the  same 
course  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  as  those  once  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Isisi  could  never  retrace  their  steps.  In  these  royal  dens,  where  hu- 
manity was  treated  as  hi|(h  treason,  and  pity  as  sedition,  twenty  crimes 
were  often  necessary  to  procure  forgiveness  for  a  single  good  action. 
Thevenot  relates,  that  a  young  ^khta  of  Safi,  having  turned  his  head 
that  he  might  not  see  that  of  a  Persian  noble  cut  into  pieces,  the  Schah 
remarked, — '  8ince  yoiu*  sight  is  so  delicate,  it  must  be  useless  to  you; ' 
and  immediately  commanded  his  eyes  to  be  torn  out. 
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DOCTRINB   OF    S0MHAET  COMMITMENT    FOB   CoNBTRUpTIYE   CON- 
TEMPTS OF  Parliament,  and  of  Courts  of  Justice. 

No.  VIII. 

In  1824,  (March  I,)  Mr.  Abercrombie  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  a  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege  committed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  circumstances  on  which  this  complaint  was 
founded,  bear  some  analogy  to  those  to  whicb  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  called  on  two  former  occasions.  On  the  first  of  these,  Mr. 
Burke  contented  himself  with  uttering  a  dignified  reply  to  Lord  Thur- 
low*s  iutemperaoce^  and  on  the  last,  Mr.  Whitbread  made  a  meaa 
attempt  to  avenge  the  offensive  expressions  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  on  the  printer  who  had  faithfully  reported  them.  Mr.  Aber« 
crombie  adopted  neither  of  these  courses,  but  proposed  to  institute 
$<yme  proceeding  against  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  nature  of  which 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  explained.  They  insisted  that  the 
breach  of  privilege  was  manifest  and  aggravated ;  that  they  were 
bound  to  resent  it,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  had  proceeded  j  and  endeavoured,  by  such  addresses  to  the 
passions,  to  induce  the  House  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  by  com- 
mitting itself  to  a  demand  of  redress  in  some  form,  by  concurring 
in  Mr.  Abercrombie's  motion,  '  that  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  833, 
Strand,  (the  short-hand  writer,)  be  ordered  to  attend  the  House  to- 
morrow.' No  fewer  than  103  were  willing  to  take  this  leap  ;  but 
151  refused,  and  thereby  saved  the  House  from  being  placed  in  a 
situation  of  the  greatest  embarrassment,  from  which  it  could  neither 
advance  with  saiety,  nor  retreat  with  dignity. 

Now,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  pretences  under  which  the 
House  seizes  upon  editors  of  newspapers  and  pamphleteers,  and 
sends  them  to  Newgate, — if  their  injurious  comments  onitW'^^' 
ceedings,  or  those  of  individual  members,  were,  as  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said,  as  real  obstructions  as  the  forcible  prevention  of 
members  from  attending  in  their  places,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Aber-^ 
crombie's  motion  would  have  been  disgraceful ;  for,  undoubtedly, 
the  higher  the  quarter  whence  any  real  obstruction  proceeds,  the 
more  does  it  concern  the  respectability  and  usefulness  of  the  House^ 
and  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  that  it  should  be  effiectually 
abated.  But  since  those  pretences  are  founded  in  an  absurd  fiction, 
and  since  they  have  betrayed  the  House  into  injustice  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  been  acted  upon,  it  was  far  better  that 
the  House  should  be  awed  from  entering  on  an  unjustifiable  and 
impracticable  course,  though  its  forbearance  should  not  be  ascribed 
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to  the  noblest  motives.  The  event  cannot  be  without  its  influence, 
if  it  should  ever  again  be  attempted  to  raise  a  question  of  privileges 
on  an  allegation  of  constructive  contempt. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  all  the  technical  observations  on  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  Mr.  Abercrombie  made  in 
his  speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Williams's  motion  on  that  subject  on 
the  24  th  of  February.  These  were,  a^  might  have  been  expected, 
inaccurately  reported  in  some  of  the  newspapers  5  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  unaccountably  took  it  for  granted  that  the  report 
which  was  put  into  his  hands  was  correct,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  well  assured  that  Mr.  Abercrombie  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen  into  the  mistakes  which  the  erroneous  report  of  his  speech 
attributed  to  him,  took  occasion,  on  the  28th  February,  to  pronounce, 
from  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  peremptory  contradiction 
of  all  the  points  which  had  been  misrepresented  in  the  printed 
speech.  There  was  nothing  objectioimble  in  the  mode  of  his  con- 
tradiction, except  in  the  following  passages  :  *  With  respect  to  ap- 
peals and  rehearings,  it  is  supported  that  I  have  heard  them  on  new 
evidence,  and  thereby  brought  discredit  on  some  part  of  the  Court 
(the  Vice  Chancellor.)  It  is  an  utter  falsehood.' — '  Therefore, 
really  before  things  ore  so  represented,  particularly  by  gentiemen 
loith  gowns  on  their  backs,  they  should  at  least  take  care  to  be  ac- 
curate, for  it  is  their  business  to  be  so.*  This  was  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  offending.  Considering  his  expres- 
sions as  intemperate  and  indecorous,  they  carried  their  own  suffi- 
cient punishment  along  with  them  5  considering  them  as  an  attack 
on  Mr.  Abercrombie,  they  were  quite  harmless,  and  fell  short  of 
their  object.  What  a  spectacle,  then,  would  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  afforded,  if  it  had  proceeded  to  address  the  King,  for  a 
rash  and  angry  word  which  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken !  How 
many  of  his  prosecutors  or  judges  would  have  been  entitled  to  throw 
a  stone  at  him  !  What  a  contrast  between  such  a  proceeding  and 
the  impeachments  of  two  of  Lord  Eldon's  predecessors  for  corrup- 
tion in  their  high  offices  ! 

Let  us  now  calmly  review  some  of  the  many  notable  things  that 
were  said, '  in  the  heat  of  debate,*  on  the  1st  of  March^  1824.  Mr. 
Abercrombie  said :  '  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
seat  of  justice,  has  been  degraded  by  the  delivery  from  it  of  false 
statements  and  assertions,  imputing  to  me  opinions  and  statements 
which  I  never  uttered  nor  entertained,  and  tending  to  render  me  an 
infamous  and  degraded  individual, — and  if  aU  this  can  be  done  with- 
out redress,  then  I  ask  of  what  use  are  the  privileges  of  this  House  > 
and  what  must  be  the  condition  of  every  member  of  the  profession 
of  the  law,  who  either  is  at  present,  or  may  be  hereafter,  a  Member 
of  the  House  V — '  It  is  not  a  formal,  but  a  substantial  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, a  direct  attack  on  the  security  and  freedom  of  debate,  which 
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is  the  only  ]egitiin«te  object  of  privil^e.  Wbftt  is  the  situation  of 
any  Member  of  this  House,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor^  or  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  may  presume  to  put  false  statements 
into  his  mouth,  and  send  him  forth  a  disgraced,  and,  as  far  as  the 
authority  of  the  judgment-seat  can  go,  a  ruined  individual  ?  By 
what  tenure  shall  we  then  hold  the  freedom  of  debate,  but  at  the 
will  and  caprice  of  any  Lord  Chancellor  and  any  Chief  Justice  ?  If 
this  condition  be  intolerable  €o  all  the  Members  of  the  House,  how 
much  more  fatal  will  it  be  to  those  Members  who  also  belong  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  if  they  are  subject,  for  what  they  say  in 
this  House,  to  be  denounced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the 
Bench  ! — if  any  of  the  Judges,  when  any  thing  is  uttered,  or  said 
to  be  uttered,  in  the  House,  which  touches  their  feelings,  are  to  de- 
nounce in  the  Court  where  he  practises,  a  man  who  exists  only  by 
his  honest  exertions  in  his  profession,  and  to  destroy  in  a  moment, 
by  B,faUe  statement,  his  character  not  only  as  a  professional  man, 
but  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  ! — if  the  House  do  not 
protect  its  Members  from  this  tyranny  and  despotism — (for  what 
can  be  greater  tyranny  and  despotism  I  cannot  conceive  ) — ^nay,  if  it 
do  not  secure  itself  against  all  control  of  this  kind, — if  Lord  Eldon 
be  allowed  to  extinguish  any  Member  of  this  House,  by  uttering 
these  things  of  him  from  the  judgment-seat,  of  what  avail  is  the 
freedom  of  debate, — ^particularly  to  any  man  who  shall  at  once  be  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  of  the  profession  of  the  law  !* — '  The 
result  will  be  to  lay  the  bar  of  England  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Lord 
Eldon.* 

Here  are  injuries  enough  to  justify  the  heaviest  retribution  on  the 
head  of  Lord  Eldoiii.  To  have  been  exposed  to  what  tended  to 
render  him  '  infamous  and  degraded,*  '  disgraced,'  '  ruined,*  and 
'  extinguished,*  the  whole  force  of  the  tendency  in  question  residing 
in  '  false  statements,'  or  rather  in  statements  which  had  reference 
to  a  supposed  speech  which  was  never  spoken,  nor  intended  to  be 
spoken !  And  how  did  the  fact  really  stand  with  respect  to  the 
pretended  danger  of  degradation  and  ruin  to  Mr.  Abercrombie? 
Let  Mr.  Tiemey  answer.     '  It  is  impossible  that  any  man  can 

STANO  HIGHER  THAN  ^fY  HONOURABLE  FRIEND    IN  PUBLIC  ESTIMA<- 

TioN.  Personally,  therefore,  he  has  not  the  slightest  in- 
terest IN  this  question  !'. 

Mr.  Brougham  directed  his  arguments  ad  verecundiam,  and 
urged  the  House  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  violence  opened  for  it, 
because  it  had  often  done  so  before  when  the  fate  of  meaner  indi- 
viduals was  concerned,  and  would  never  be  able  to  do  so  again  if  it 
shrunk  from  attacking  the  Lord  Chancellor.  This  speech  was 
most  gratifying,  because  it  contained  a  sort  of  assurance  and 
pledge  that,  if  this  attempt  failed,  nothing  similar  should  ever  again 
be  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Besides  his  (Mr.  Aber- 
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6rombie*0)  character^  across  which  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade  has  ^en 
thrown  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  know  him,  and  which  now, 
by  the  confession  of  all  men,  has  been  so  unjustifiably  attacked }  be* 
sides  this,  is  there  not  a  higher  interest  concerned  in  the  present 
question, — the  interest  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — ^privileges  which,  if  the  gross  attack  upon  them,  which  has 
been  brought  under  our  notice,  be  discgg^arded,  can  exist  no  longer^ 
except  to  be  laughed  at  by  those  wh(niate  us, — to  be  trampled  on 
by  those  who  would  assail  us, — to  be  found  powerful  against  the 
weak,  and  impotent  against  the  powerful/ — '  I  cannot  conceive 
that  hereafter,  if  the  case  passes  unnoticed,  it  will  be  any  thing 
less  than  insane  to  talk  of  vindicating,  against  more  humble  indivi- 
duals,  the  privileges  which  the  Chancellor  is  admitted  to  have  vio- 
lated ;  for  no  one,  I  imagine,  will  deny  that  he  has  most  grossly 
violated  the  privileges  of  Parliament/ — '  If  we  refuse  to  deal  with 
this  offence,  and  reserve  our  privileges  to  crush  those  humbler  in- 
dividuals, from  whose  attacks  we  have  no  danger  to  apprehend, 
even  for  this  ignoble  purpose  they  will  be  ineffectual/ — '  It  will  be 
ridiculous  to  arm  ourselves  with  the  terrors  of  privilege,  to  guard 
against  ridicule  or  invective,  while  we  take  no  means  to  secure 
ourselves  against  a  repetition  of  this  gross  and  dangerous  attack  on 
the  freedom  of  our  debates,  and  the  independence  of  so  many  of  our 
Members/ 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Scarlett  surpassed  all  that  were  delivered  that 
night  in  extravagance  of  vehemence ;  and  the  following  specimen 
of  rant  and  sophistry,  showing  that  the  House  should  consider  itself 
bound  to  act,  as  it  wonld  do,  if  Lord  Eldon  had  actually  stripped 
Mr.  Abercrombie  of  his  gown  and  of  his  fortune,  and  sent  him  to  pri^ 
son,  was  received  with  '  lotid  and  repeated  cheers/ — *  I  would  sup* 
pose  that  the  ChanceUor,  or  any  other  Judge,  had,  for  any  expres- 
sions used  by  a  Member  of  that  House,  proceeded  to  commit  him 
to  prison, — what  would  the  House  say  ? — ^what  would  it  do  in  such 
a  case  ?  I  would  ask,  would  not  the  House  consider  such  a  proceed- 
ing a  gross  violation  of  the  privileges  >  Suppose  the  Chancellor, 
or  the  Judge,  had  proceeded  agiunst  the  Member  by  some  process 
of  the  Court,  would  not  the  House  consider  such  a  proceeding  a 
gross  and  violent  invasion  of  its  privileges  ?  I  ask  the  House,  then, 
are  they  prepared  to  say  that  they  would  preserve  the  persons  and 
property  of  its  Members  from  attacks  of  the  Chancellor,  but  that 
they  are  ready  to  surrender  their  characters  to  be  disposed  of  at 
hb  pleasure  }  For  myself,  if  I  were  to  act  according  to  my  own 
feelings,  I  would  much  rather  that  the  Chancellor  should  send  me. 
to  prison, — ^I  would  much  rather  that  he  should  strip  me  of  my  for« 
tune  and  of  my  gown,  than  call  me  a  liar,  (loud  and  repeated 
cheers,)  than  call  me  a  liar  from  the  seat  of  justice/  (Continued 
cheers,) 
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Mr.  Tierney's  speech  was  much  to  the  same  purpose  as  Mr. 
Brougham's.  '  If  the  House  submit  tamely  to  this  insult,  never 
again  let  us  hear  a  word  about  privileges/  (in  cases  of  constructive 
fUtempt,)  Amen,  Amen  !  '  My  opinion  is  directly  the  contrary; 
and  I  state  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  speech,  but  because  I  do  in 
my  conscience  believe,  that  if  this  unhappy  precedent  be  established, 
it  will  prevent  the  possibilitx  of  our  ever  exercising  our  privileges 
again.'  If  it  shall  entail  me  consequence  apprehended  by  Mr. 
Tierney,  it  will  be  the  most  happy  precedent  in  the  file. 

In  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  there  are  such  strains  of 
exaggeration  as  are  very  little  in  accordance  with  his  eminent  ta- 
lents and  high  reputation.  '  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few 
observations  on  a  question  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  vital  im- 
portance, convinced,  as  I  feel,  that  the  rejection  of  the  present 
motion  would  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  that  was  ever  struck 
at  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  at  the  constitution  and  liberties 
of  this  country,* — '  If  the  House  refuse  to  inquire  into  the  charge 
now  made  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  they  will  cast  a 
stigma  upon  the  profession  of  which  I  had  once  the  honour  to  be 
an  humble  member,  and  the  members  of  which  ought  for  ever  to  be 
excluded  from  this  House,  if  they  are  to  be  placed  in  such  a  miser- 
able and  precarious  dependence  on  the  Judges  of  the  Crown.* — '  If 
this  is  to  be  endured,  the  standing  orders  of  the  Grand  Committee 
of  Justice,  which  for  centuries  have  formed  a  part  of  the  functions 
and  privileges  of  this  House,  ought  to  be  erased  from  our  journals. 
They  will  be  a  satire  on  our  proceedings ;  they  will  remain  only  as 
landmarks  to  show  how  we  have  degenerated  from  our  forefathers, 
who  regarded  them  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
who  considered  their  maintenance  a  fundamental  part  of  their  duty.' 
— '  The  true  question  in  this  case  is  this.  Is  there  any  Member  of 
this  House  who  can  deny  that  a  breach  of  our  privileges  has  been 
committed >  None*  *  Sir  James  had  heard  several  Members  ex- 
pressly deny  it  3  and  151  Members  denied  it  by  their  votes  ! 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  *  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Chancellor  might,  if 
he  had  thought  fit,  have  punished  the  printer  of  the  publication  in 
question,  (Mr.  Abercrombie's  speech,)  for  a  contempt  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Court  5  but  would  that  have  been  a  dignified  course  ^ 
(Hear,  hear,  hear,)  Certainly  a  most  undignified,  a  most  unjust 
course.  But  why  should  it  be  lawful  for  a  Judge  to  do  any  judicial 
act  that  may  be  so  characterised  ?  Is  it  not  equally  undignified  and 
unjust  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  attach  printers  in  the  same 
summary  manuer?  Yet  they  consider  the  power  of  degrading 
themselves  by  such  violent  and  indecent  proceedings  one  of  the 
flowers  of  their  privileges,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh, '  a  vital  part  of  the  Constitution  and  Liberties  of  this 
country !' 
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In  August  1824^  Bombay  was  destined  to  a£ford  another  instance 
of  summary  punishment,  tor  a  constructive  contempt  against  the 
Supreme  Court,^  but  more  aggravated,  more  complicated,  and  in- 
volving the  reputation  of  a  man  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  very 
large  share  of  the  admiratioti,  respect,  and  esteem  of  his  country- 
men. This  case  is,  indeed,  conceived  and  executed  in  the  true 
spirit  of  despotism ;  all  its  lineaments  have  a  sharpness  of  finish 
that  indicate  the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  the  fatal  facility  with  which 
this  perfection  of  skill  is  acquired  by  those  from  whom  it  might 
have  been  least  expected,  ought  to  hasten  the  revocation  of  that  ar- 
bitrary power  conceded  to  Indian  Governors,  which  is  equally  a 
stumbling-block  to  themselves,  and  a  source  of  oppression  to  those 
on  whom  it  may  be  exercised,  and  a  reproach  to  the  country  which 
sanctions  all  the  misery  which  it  occasions. 

The  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
reported  in  '  The  Bombay  Gazette,'  had  occasionally  given  dissatis- 
Action  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward  West.  If  any  material 
errors  had  crept  into  those  reports,  there  were  various  ways  open 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  correcting  the  misrepresentations,  and  set- 
ting himself  right  with  the  profession  and  with  the  world.  If  irri- 
tated pride  required  the  superaddition  of  punishment,  he  had  in  his 
own  hands  more  than  sufficient  means  of  inflicting  it.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  measure  of  his  power  was  too 
scant.  He  eyed  the  Governor's  prerogative  of  summary  transport- 
ation with  euvy.  He  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law  of  England,  and  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  was. 
to  stand  between  the  people  and  the  plague  of  arbitrary  power, — ^to 
restrain  and  discountenance  tyranny  with  all  zeal  and  firmness, — 
proposed  to  the  Governor,  the  Hon.  M.  Elphinstone,  and  requested 
that  he  would  cause  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  England,  the  Editor 
of  ^  The  Bombay  Gazette,'  whenever  his  mode  of  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Supreme  Court  should  again  be  offensive  to  himself, 
or  to  his  colleague.  Sir  C.  Chambers  !t 

With  a  lamentable  acquiescence  in  so  extraordinary  a  proposi- 
tion, the  Editors  of  '  The  Gazette  and  Courier'  were  accordingly 


*  The  first  instance  was  that  of  the  Recorder  of  BombaysusDendin^ 
the  Barristers,  the  full  detail  of  which  will  be  found  in  'The  Orientiu 
Herald'  for  April,  1824,  p.  691.  It  is  not,  therefore,  deemed  necessary 
to  repeat  it  here. 

t  In  justice  to  Sir  Edward  West,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  subse- 
auent  information  has  proved  him  to  have  had  no  share  whatever  in  this 
deportation  of  Mr.  Fair.  This  has  been  again  and  aj^ain  stated  and  ex- 
plained in  former  Numbers  of  this  publication.  The  whole  transaction 
was  undoubtedW  despotic  in  the  extreme,  but  the  guilt  of  its  execution 
rests  with  Mr.  Elphinstone  alone.  ^ 
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Earned  of  the  perilous  task  they  would  undertake  in  reporting  the 
speeches  of  the  Judges.  They  were  not,  however,  informed  that 
On  every  complaint  of  misrepresentation  which  the  Judges  might 
address  to  the  Governor,  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  adduce 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  their  reports,  though  the  whole  audience 
should  be  ready  to  testify  in  their  favour,  but  that  the  averments  of 
the  Judges  would  be  considered  conclusive.  Of  this  determination, 
the  Editor  of  '  The  Gazette,*  Mr.  Fair,  received  official  intimation 
from  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Farish,  when  it  was  too  late,  when, 
relying  on  the  fidelity  of  his  report,  except  in  as  far  as  he  might 
have  understated  some  things,  h%had  reported  in  his  '  Gazette,*  of 
the  nth  August  what  had  occurred  in  Court  on  the  6th  August, 
when  Sir  C.  Chambers  was  the  only  Judge  on  the  Bench.  The 
matter  hefore  the  Court,  was  a  contempt  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  Mr.  Shaw,  a  young  Civilian,  in  striking  a  chobdar 
(a  servant  carrying  a  silver  stick,)  stationed  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  Court  room  which  led  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  Judges* 
families.  Of  this  the  chobdar  had  made  affidavit,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
had  denied  it  in  a  counter  affidavit.  The  immediate  question  under 
discussion  was,  whether  certain  interrogatories,  on  which  Mr.  Shaw 
was  to  be  examined  touching  his  contempt,  had  been  regularly  filed  3 
his  counsel,  the  Advocate-General,  maintaining  that,  as  the  sup- 
posed contempt  was  not  committed  within  the  view  or  hearing  of  the 
Courts  there  ought  to  be  a  private  prosecutor,  and  in  this  case  there 
was  none.  The  Court  had  before  intimated  their  expectation,  that 
the  Advocate-General  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  stand  forward 
as  prosecutor  3  and  had  not  only  failed  in  persuading  him  to  take 
that  view  of  his  duty,  but  had  the  mortification  to  see  him  act  as 
counsel  for  the  defendant.  In  reply  to  the  Advocate-General,  Sir  C. 
Chambers  said,  it  was  sufficient  that  the  contempt  was  committed 
within  the  precincts  to  enable  the  Court  to  dispense  with  a  private 
prosecutor,  and  to  prosecute  through  the  medium  of  its  own  officer,  the 
clerk  of  the  Crown  3  and  insisted  with  much  warmth,  that  no  higher 
contempt  could  be  conceived  than  that  which  Mr.  Shaw  was  al- 
leged to  have  committed.  Whether  speaking  as  a  private  gentle- 
man, or  in  his  official  situation,  he  could  not  conceive  a  grosser  in- 
sult could  be  offered  to  the  Court  and  the  Judges  than  the  present. 
It  was  such  an  insult  that  he  could  not  find  words  adequately  to 
describe.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed  that  the  interrogatories  were 
regularly  filed,  and  that  Mr.  Shaw  should  answer  them. 

After  the  report  of  this  short  debate  appeared  in  '  The  Gazette* 
of  the  llth  of  August,  Mr.  Fair  received  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
Secretary,  stating  that  the  Governor  in  Council  had  been  informed 
(by  Sir  C.  Chambers,)  that  the  report  was  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  had  been  said  by  the  Judge  3  and  that  by  noticing  his 
personal  demeanoiir,  distorting  some  things  and  suppressing  others. 
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it  tended  to  give  a  false  impression  of  his  conduct,  and  to  lower  the 
Court  in  the  public  estimation.  For  this  defective  and  erroneous 
report,  Mr.  Fair  was  required  to  make  a  public  apology  5  no  clear 
statement  of  a  single  error  was  communicated  to  him ;  no  report  of 
what  the  Judge  had  professed  to  have  said,  and  which  might  have 
been  contrasted  with  that  in  '  The  Bombay  Gazette/  was  ever  pub* 
lished  3  no  inquiry  was  gone  into  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Fair*s 
report  -,  the  general  assertions  of  the  offended  Judge  were  held  to 
be  conclusive ;  the  draft  of  an  apology  tendered  by  Mr.  Fair  was 
rejected,  because  it  contained  no  confession  of  a  deviation  from 
truth  in  the  report  complained  of;  and  he  was,  on  the  6th  September, 
1824,  conveyed  on  board  the  ship  London,  bound  for  England,  by 
the  circuitous  route  of  Calcutta  and  China ! 

In  this  case  there  is  every  circumstance  of  aggravation,  whether 
we  regard  the  conduct  of  the  Governor,  or  of  the  two  Judges.  One 
of  the  Calcutta  Judges,  Sir  F.  Macnaghten,  said,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Amot,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1823,  that  if  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  ever  swayed  by  respect  of  persons,  and 
truckl^  to  Government,  he  would  wish  to  see  the  Court  abolished 
as  a  nuisance.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Fair,  the  Judges  were  not  as- 
senting but  instigating  to  violence  3  not  wrestling  the  law  in  sup- 
port of  public  authority,  but  procuring  the  condemnation  of  an  in- 
dividual for  an  imaginary  personal  injury,  which,  under  no  form  of 
law,  could  have  incurred  the  smallest  penalty.  The  Governor  ra- 
ther truckled  to  them,  and  undertook  to  execute  the  tyrannous 
suggestions  which  they  extra-judicially  communicated  to  him ! 
Assuming  the  vague  and  angry  assertions  of  a  man  judging  in  his 
own  cause  to  be  conclusive,  he  flung  into  banishment,  poverty,  and 
the  perils  of  a  tedious  voyage,  one  whose  sole  offence  was  his  re- 
fusal to  be  guilty  of  prevarication  and  falsehood ! 
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Tas  Invasion  of  Rubsia^  by  Napoleon  Buonapaits. 

[A  Poem,  wJUeh  oi^ned  the  ChanceUor^M  Medal  at  the  Camkridge  Gommence* 
ment,  1828,  &y  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Colleff."] 

A^s  KhraSvov,  olUt  ^tpBeotn'  dxpay. 

JEiCBYU  £um,  530. 

Ride,  boldly  ride !  for  tbee  the  vernal  gale 

Breathes  life  and  fragrance  o'er  the  teeming  vale ; 

For  thee  the  Seine,  for  thee  the  glassy  bay 

Laughs  in  a  revelry  of  golden  day  j 

And  o'er  the  "wave  the  mantling  vineyards  throw 

Their  purple  fruits,  that  in  the  mirrow  glow : 

Heaven  lives  and  beams  for  thee  :  then  boldly  ride. 

Pageant  of  Gaul,  and  fair  Italians  pride  ! 

Proudly  thy  eagle  soars,  thy  banners  stream  .^ 

In  crimson  folds,  that  mock  the  Sun's  pale  beam. 

Proudly  thy  coursers  neigh,  and  pant  to  tread 

Muscovia's  dust,  and  spurn  the  slumbering  dead. 

*  I  hear*  a  voice — it  cried — ^To  arms  !  advance  !— 

I  see  the  star  of  Austerlitz  and  France.' 

'  Speed !'  They  have  sped,  murmuring  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
Like  the  far  murmur  of  the  sleepless  main — 
•Wave  after  wave,  a  flood  of  silver  light : 
Oh !  that  so  fair  a  day  shalkeoon  be  phuig'd  in  night ! 

Awake  !  ye  Spirits — ^if  on  Niemen's  shore 
Ye  sleep,  or  listen  to  the  midnight  roar 
Of  tumbling  cataracts,«^]f  ye  love  to  play 
On  the  white  foam,  and  course  the  dashing  spray— 
I  call  ye  now— on  yon  grey  steep  arise. 
And  wake  the  slumbering  legions  of  the  skies  -, 
Shout  to  the  tardy  winds  and  stagnant  air. 
And  rouse  the  vengeful  thunder  from  his  lair  ! 
Proclaim  to  him,  who  vaunts  that  none  shall  stay 
His  arm,  outstretched,  omnipotent  to  slay , 
Proclaim, — that  pale  Disease,  the  withering  form 
Of  Desolation,  and  the  sweeping  storm. 
They  quail  not,  shrink  not,  from  the  haughty  fo^— 
They  have  encamped,  and  they  will  overthrow ! — 


*  Segur  I.,  p.  68.  '  Do  you  see  that  Star  above  us  ?*  p.  73.  '  Who 
calls  me  V  p.  109.  '  Are  we  not  the  soldiers  of  AuBterlitz  ?'  these  are 
the  words  in  Napoleon.  Of  his  belief  in  his  fortimate  Star,  see  Porter's 
Campaign,  p.  332« 
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Slowly  and  darkly  o'er  the  pine-tree  groves 

The  brooding  mass  of  devastation  moves  ;* 

It  moves^  it  comes  !  from  skies  convulsed  and  riven 

The  tempest  leaps,  the  artillery  of  heaven 

Peals  from  the  clouds^^he  arrowy  lightning's  gleam 

Glares  on  the  snows,  and  gilds  the  livid  stream  : 

The  thunder  growls  around,  and  wildly  sings 

Of  banquets  soon  to  be,  with  sullen  mutterings. 

Dost  thou,  proud  chief,  the  voice  of  anguish  hear. 
And  drop,  when  others  weep,  thy  pitying  tear  ? 
Ah  !  no — thou  must  not  weep  !  but  calmly  see 
Eyes  glazed  in  death,  grow  dim,  and  die  on  thee ; 
And  smile  where  others  smile  not ;  sights  forlorn 
Must  be  but  dreams  j  and  bursting  hearts  thy  scorn ! 
Ah  !   can'st  thou  hear  that  faint  and  stifled  cry. 
And  mock  a  dying  father's  agony  ? 
Ten  thousand  fathers  there  in  silence  sleep. 
Around  their  bier  no  wife,  no  children  weep  -, 
•*    The  Vulture  screams,  the  Eagle  hovers  nigh. 
Flaps  its  dark  wing,  and  wheels  around  the  sky. 
By  moaning  gusts  their  requiems*  are  sung, 
Their's  is  the  storm's  wild  howl,  the  thunder's  tongue  5 
Their  shroud,  yon  leaden  sea  of  floating  gloom, 
Yon  white  and  heaving  mounds  their  only  tomb  ! 
Ten  thousand  widows  there  beside  thee  tread. 
Ten  thousand  orphans  wail  around  thy  bed  : — 
Can'st  thou  thus  slay,  and  sleep  ? — Then  hie  thee  on ! 
By  orphans'  tears  thy  festivals  are  won — 
Burn,  vanquish,  spoil ! — but  ah !   thy  start  is  dim  ! 
For  One — the  mighty  God — thou  can'st  not  vanquish  Him  ! 

He  saw  the  scarlet  banner  wildly  spread 
O'er  yon  black  waste,  the  city  of  the  dead ; 
He  saw  the  victor  ride  in  gorgeous  state. 
Through  fair  Smolensko,  houseless,  desolate  $ 
And  smile  amid  the  dust  and  matted  gore,t 
The  formless  wreck  of  what  was  man  no  more. 
He  hears  the  triumph's  peal,  that  frantic  cry. 
By  winds,  his  heralds,  wafted  to  the  sky — 
Great  God  of  Vengeance  !   Not  to  Thee  they  raise 
The  anthem's  voice,  the  chanted  hymn  of  praise  : 

*  Se^r  I.,  p.  119.  The  Ei^^eror  had  scarcely  passed  over  the  river, 
(Niemen,)  when  a  rumbling  sound  began  to  agitate  the  air.  This  was 
conceived  to  be  a  fatal  presage. 

f  See  the  first  Note. 

X  Segur  I.,  pp.  227—233,  speaks  of  '  heaps  of  smoking  ashes^  where  lay 
human  skeletons  dried  aud  blackened  by  the  fire.' 
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Havoc  to  them  is  dearer  than  thy  heaven ; 
Their  hallelujahs  are  to  Carnage  given  ! 

The  spires  *  of  Moscow  glittering  from  afar 
In  the  pale  lustre  of  yon  silver  8tar> 
Her  steel-clad  bastions,  and  embattled  walls, 
Her  domes,  her  fanes,  and  gold-bespangled  halls. 
No  more  the  minstreFs  midnight  music  hear. 
No  vocal  strains  her  silent  gardens  cheer : — 
Save  where  yon  holy  quire  t  in  pure  array. 
Through  the  grey  portal  treads  its  lonely  way  : 
They  with  soft  notes,  that  sigh  upon  the  gale. 
Wake  the  sad  echoes  of  the  sleeping  vale  3 
Breathing,  fair  city,  in  a  dirge  to  thee. 
Their  sweetest,  calmest,  holiest  melody  5 
And  cast,  as  o'er  the  mountain's  brow  they  wind, 
A.  mournful  glance,  a  long  last  look  behind. 

'Tis  past^  for  ever — see  !  aloft  they  fly. 
Yon  smouldering  flakes  upfloating  to  the  sky  3 — 
Till  the  moon  fades  beneath  the  lurid  stream. 
Blotted  from  heaven,  or  shoots  a  ghastly  beam. — 
As  some  fond  mourner,  with  averted  X  eyes. 
Kindles  the  pile  on  which  a  parent  lies  -, 
Thy  children,  Moscow,  rear  thy  funeral  pyre. 
Plant  the  red  torch,  and  fan  the  pious  Are. — 
For  wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  ihy  Destroyer  greet, 
Brest  with  the  garlands  of  thy  own  defeat  ? 
Or  bid  thy  vaulted  domes  with  loud  acclaim 
Attune  their  echoes  to  a  Tyrant*s  name ; 
Or  see  by  feet  tmbiest  thy  temples  trod. 
And  blood-red  eagles  wav*d  above  the  shrine  of  God  ? 
Thou  wilt  not !     Therefore  with  glad  eyes  I  see 
The  golden  flame — the  flame  that  sets  thee  free  ! 
Thy  fretted  aisles,  thy  burnish'd  columns  bow ; 
Rejoice,  rejoice !  thou  art  triumphant  now. 
There,  there  !  from  street  to  street,  with  dreary  roar. 
Their  yellow  tide  the  rampant  billows  pour. 
And  whirled  by  winds  that  sweep  tempestuous  by. 
Point  their  red  spires,  and  sail  along  the  sky. 

Tyrant  of  Earth  !  what  art  thou  ?  not  to  thee 
Crouch  the  proud  surges  of  yon  lurid  sea — 

•  Moscow  was  called  the  City  of  the  Golden  Spires — ^jts  houses  were 
covered  with  polished  iron. 

+  Segur  11.,  p.  17.  Their  priest  headed  the  procession :  turning  their 
-  eyes  once  more  towards  Moscow,  they  seemed  to  be  bidding  a  last  fare- 
well to  their  holy  city. 

t  Virg.    Aversi  tenuere  facem. 

Oriental  Herald,  roL  IS.  R 
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In  vain  on  Kremlin's  height  with  pallid  stare 

I  see  thee  scowl  above  the  flames*  red  glare^ 

And  bid  them  make  thee  partner  of  their  joy^ 

And  leave  thee  something, — ^something  to  destroy. 

These  smoking  piles — is  this  thy  conquering  reign  ? 

Those  voiceless  streets,  that  desolated  plain } 

Thy  throne, — ^yon  scarr*d  and  solitary  tower, 

Rock*d  by  the  winds,  and  channelled  by  the  shower  ? 

Thy  train, — shall  they  thy  splendid  de^s  declare 

With  their  wan  lips,  and  bless  thee  for  despair } 

Go  !  hunt  the  clouds,  and  shout  it  to  the  gale. 

And  let  the  night  winds  learn  the  vaunted  tale ! 

Go !  bid  the  sky  with  acclamations  ring. 

And  bellowing  storms  thy  boasted  conquest  sing ! 

Tell  of  the  feats  thy  own  right  hand  has  done, 

Unblest  of  God, — thy  own  right  hand  alone ! 

Proclaim, — that  thou,  with  unrelenting  eye, 

Could'st  boldly  see  thy  legions  faint  and  die ; 

Could*st  o  er  yon  waste  thy  grasping  reign  advance. 

And  buy  a  desert  with  the  blood  of  France  ! — 

No  marble  here  thy  blazoned  name  shall  bear. 

Nor  storied  wall  thy  streaming  trophies  wear  j 

No  deluged  streets  shall  feast  thy  thirsting  ken 

With  one  vast  death,  with  hecatombs  of  men  ! 

Though  Russia  curse  thee,  Gaul  shall  curse  thee  rnore*- 

That  crimson  flood,  it  was  thy  country's  gore ! 

Ah  !  can'st  thou  yon  forsaken  suppliants  *  see 

Extend  their  mute,  their  pallid  hands  to  thee  ? 

Creep  to  the  gate,  and  in  the  portal  stand 

Of  yon  dark  house  of  woe,  a  ghastly  band  ? — 

For  thee,  they  left  soft  Gallia's  fragrant  gales. 

Their  own  dear  hill,  their  own  domestic  vales. 

For  thee ! — they  trod  for  thee  Muscovia's  wild 

And  withering  wastes,  where  summer  never  smil'd. 

And  blackening  woods,  where  sighs  the  waving  pine, — 

And,  that  their  eyes  thus  wildly  glare,  'tis  thine  I     ■ 

— ^Yet  he  did  calmly  pass  without  a  sigh. 

And  when  for  France  they  ask'd  him,  bade  them  die ! 

But  thou,  t  whose  breast  with  holier  ardour  fed, 

Glow'd  for  thy  country,  for  thy  country  bled — 

I  hail  thee.  Patriot !  and  with  Moscow's  flame 

Will  write  the  glories  of  thy  deathless  name. 

•  Segur  ii ,  p.  131.  *  When  they  (the  sick  in  the  hospitals)  saw  the 
army  repass,  and  that  they  were  about  to  be  left  behind,  the  least  infirm 
crawled  to  the  thrcbhold,  and  extended  towards  us  their  supplicating 
hands.* 

t  Coimt  Rostopchin— by  whose  advice  Moscow  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
Russians. 
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Patriot !  whose  dauntless  soul  could  brook  to  set 

Moscow  in  ashes  laid^  or  Moscow  free  ;*- 

Enslaved^ — it  could  not  brook — for  who  would  dwtU 

A  splendid  captive  in  a  painted  ceU  > 

Better  in  dungeons  and  in  gloom  to  pine^ 

Than  feast  in  halls  which  were,  and  are  not  thiac ! 

What  boots  the  branching  roof,  the  pillar's  mouldy 

The  foliaged  shaft,  the  cornice  dipped  in  gold. 

If  prostrate  man  a  Tyrant's  rod  adore. 

And  crouch  a  menial,  where  he  reign'd  before  ? 

Then,  who  exults  not }  though  the  fitful  breeze 

Sigh  o'er  thy  rifted  pier,  and  crumbling  frieae. 

Desolate  Moscow  !--*-for  around  thy  grave 

Stern  virtue  rears  her  freshest  architrave. 

And  faith  and  patriot  love  with  lock'd  embrace 

Entwine  their  arms,  and  guard  the  silent  place* 

Pale  memory  twines  a  cypress  wreath  for  thee^ 

Clasps  thy  cold  urn,  the  ashes  of  the  free,—- 

And  Granta  bids  her  youthful  bards  relate 

How  bright  in  life  thou  wert,  in  death  how  great !    . 

Though  guardian  heav'n  has  made,  with  kindlier  care. 

Her  sons  as  free  as  thine,  herself  more  fur. 

She  mourns  thee !  though  her  new-bom  columns  shine. 

To  hail  her  Patriot  Prince  more  blest  than  thine  i 

Though  vernal  flow'rs  her  happier  muses  bring, 

Aud  grace  his  fostering  hand  who  bade  them  sing ! 

Pale,  palsied  winter !  thus,  by  tepid  gales 

Arcadian  fann'd  and  nurs'd  in  roseate  vales. 

Or  dreaming  else  in  those  Hesperian  isles 

Bathed  in  pure  light  'mid  spring  s  perennial  smiles«— 

Thus  bards  have  named  thee, — but  that  feeble  name 

Thou,  mighty  winter,  proudly  wilt  disclaim 

Though  slumbering  'neath  the  cloud-pavilion'd  throne 

Of  Him  who  never  sleeps  in  chambers  lone,-— 

Where  the  strong  earthquakes  his  archangels  are— 

Where  the  blue  lightnings  wave  their  torch-like  hair — 

Thou,  yet  unseen,  unheard,  hast  whiled  away 

The  spring's  soft  hours,  the  summer's  tranquil  day ) 

Thy  sleep  is  slept ! — no  listless  dreamer  now, 

A  warrior  armed,  a  dauntless  rider  thou  ! 

A  mighty  hunter ! — there  I  see  thee  leap 

Prom  torrent's  shore  to  shore,  from  steep  to  steep  : 

Are  not  thy  footsteps  o'er  the  pathless  sea  ? 

The  streams,  thy  coursers,  bend  their  necks  to  thee  ! 

I  see  thee  there  with  chrystal  bands  enthrall 

The  dash  of  waves,  and  curb  the  waterfall ! 

Ha !  hast  thou  found  them  ? — there  thy  victims  lie 
Crouching  and  shrinking  from  the  starless  sky* 
R2 
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Hound  the  pale  flame  that  flickers  in  the  snow  * 
Their  blighted  cheeks  with  ghastly  lustre  glow  : 
And  some  there  are  who  stand  in  silence  by. 
Or  breathe  a  prayer,  and  then  lie  down  to  die : 
Or  cower  in  circles  o*er  their  grave  of  snow. 
Shrouding  their  brows  in  dark  unutterable  woe  : 
And  some  who  laugh  with  parch'd  and  tearless  glare, 
A  joyless  laugh,  and  revel  in  despair  3 
And  one,  whose  heart  is  basking  in  the  gleam 
Of  a  fieur  land — ^the  sunshine  of  a  dream  ! 
Where  the  light  trembles  in  the  quivering  shade 
Of  some  green  orchard  or  dark  olive  glade ; 
Where  clustering  roses  veil  his  own  retreat. 
And  ivy  mantles  o*er  the  doorway  seat : 
And  her  flair  form  before  his  feverish  sight 
Glides,  like  a  voiceless  phantom  of  the  night  ^. 
That  angel  form  he  never  more  must  see, 
Save  in  the  visions  of  eternity. — 
Ah  !  what  ^11  now  those  purple  spoils  avail. 
Stretched  on  the  snows  and  scattered  to  the  gate  ? 
No  earthly  form  to-morrow*s  sun  shall  find. 
Save  the  white  waste,  no  whisper  but  the  wind ! 

He  comes  !  he  comes !  ye  Gallic  virgins,  twine 
The  myrtle  wreath,  and  weave  the  eglantine — 
For  him  who  rides  in  gorgeous  pomp  along. 
Strew,  strew  the  rose,  and  chaunt  the  choral  song. 
For  him,  whose  car  has  thunder  d  o'er  the  plains. 
Fettered  by  frost  in  adamantine  chains. 
Ah !  no — ^he  comes  not  thus  1  no  gladsome  cry 
Shall  shout  his  name,  and  hurl  it  to  the  sky  ^ 
No  grateful  crowds  before  his  eagles  bend. 
No  laureird  hosts  his  chariot- wheels  attend  : 
For  him  no  mothers*  lips  shall  softly  pray. 
No  hands  be  clasped  to  bless  him  on  his  way  r 
His  heralds  silence  and  the  nights  shall  be, — 
A  country's  curse,  his  song  of  victory ! 

Therefore,  to  winter's  God  the  nations  raise 
A  holy  concert  of  symphonious  praise, — 
For  Thou  hast  spoiled  the  spoiler  :  Thou  hast  bowed 
The  scomer's  strength,  the  threatenings  of  the  proud ! 
Thee,  their  dread  Champion  !  Thee,  the  Caspian  shore. 
Dark  Volga's  flood,  and  Niemen's  storms  adore : 
Thee,  the  glad  Tanais,  Thee,  the  thundering  voice 
Of  Ister  i  the  Cantabrian  depths  rejoice  -, 
Fair  Tagus  hears,  and  Alvas  echoing  caves 
Wake  the  soft  music  of  his  amber  waves  : 
And  the  great  earth,  and  everlasting  sea. 
To  Thee  their  anthems  pour,  dread  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  Thee ! 

•  Stfrwr,  vol.  II.  148—168. 
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Miss  Wright's  Establishment  in  America. 

Hating  accidentally  been  put  in  possession  of  a  collection  of  the 
singular  documents  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  this  singular 
lady,  who  is  now  effecting  such  changes  in  the  western  worlo]  we 
think  we  could  scarcely  offer  any  thing  more  curious,  at  least,  to 
our  readers  in  the  eastern  world.  The  plans  and  opinions  of  Miss 
Wright  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  with 
indiffierence.  Let  our  readers,  however,  judge  of  them  for  them- 
selves. We  shall  be  content  with  placing  them  on  record,  pre- 
ceded by  the  original  letter  of  the  lady  herself,  addressed  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  and  which  precedes  the  collection  of 
documents  to  which  it  refers. 

Letter. 

To ,  M.  P. 

'  Nashoba,  April  9,  1828. 
*  I  enclose  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  three  papers,  explanatory  of 
the  views  which  have  made  me  an  inhabitant  of  these  distant  forests. 
Jn  the  circular  address  which  may  have  already  reached  you,  you 
will  see  the  plan  of  our  fic^t  proceedings  3  and,  in  the  communica- 
tion from  the  Nashoba  trustees,  the  modification  of  the  original 
plan  as  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  there  detailed.  You  will 
aee^  from  a  perusal  of  the  articles,  why  I  am  particularly  desirous 
Ukat  my  first  address,  as  written  at  sea,  should  only  appear  in  com- 
pany with  the  subsequent  communication  from  the  Nashoba 
trustees. 

'  The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  growing  bold  in  this  country.  Supersti- 
tion is  not  a  plant  suited  to  the  American  soil,  and  must,  ere  long, 
disappear  entirely.  That  it  may-^die  out  in  every  soil,  and  give 
place  to  matter  of  fact  and  truth,  is^  I  know,  your  prayer,  my  dear 
Sia,  equally  with  my  own. 

'  With  my  very  highest  respect, 

*  Frances  Wright.* 

Deed  of  the  Lands  of  Nashoba,  West  Tennessee,  by  Frances 
Wright. 

'I,  Frances  Wright,  do  give  the  lands  after  specified  to  General 
Lafayette,  William  Maclure^  Robert  Owen,  Cadwallader  Golden^ 
Richeeson  Whitby,  Robert  Jennings,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  George 
Flower,  Camilla  Wright,  and  James  Ricbardson,  to  be  held  by 
them,  and  their  associates,  and  their  successor  in  perpetual  trust, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  race. 

'  The  object  of  this  trust,  in  its  particular  modes,  I  confide  to 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees  3  provided  that  a  school  for  coloured 
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children  shall  always  form  a  principal  part  pf  the  plan  :  and  pro- 
vided further^  that  all  negroes,  emancipated  by  the  trustees,  shall, 
on  quitting  the  lands  of  the  institution,  be  placed  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  United  States. 

'  The  trustees  residing  on  the  lands  of  the  institution,  provided 
their  number  be  not  less  than  three,  shall  constitute  a  quorun^  com* 
petent  to  transact  business. 

*  On  all  matters,  except  those  of  the  nomination  of  trustees  and 
coadjotors,  and  of  the  admission  of  young  persons  aged  from  14  td 
90»  the  rote  of  a  majority  of  the  quorum  of  trustees  shall  decide. 

*Fot  the  protection  of  absent  and  dissentient  trustees,-^noi 
tnist6e  shall  be  bound  by  any  contract,  to  which  he  has  not  sub- 
fteribed  his  name. 

'  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  iftay  oc- 
cur in  their  number,  and  to  increase  that  number  -,  provided  that 
each  nomination  shall  have  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  trustees, 
or  of  their  quorum  :  and  provided  that  the  person  nominated  shall 
have,  previous  to  nomination,  resided  at  least  six  months  on  the 
lands  of  the  institution  $  so  that,  by  such  residence,  a  thorough 
knowledge  may  have  been  gained  of  his  or  her  character^ 

*  The  trustees  shall  not  permit  their  numbers  to  be,  at  any  time« 
less  than  five. 

^The  trustees  ^hail  have  power  to  admit  other-persons  as  their 
Doadjutdrs  )  provided  that  each  sudi  admission  shall  have  the  una- 
HitttOtts  consent  of  the  trustees,  or  of  their  quorum  3  and  provided 
iJtM  each  person,  so  admitted,  shaU  have,  previous  to  admisskiii, 
resided,  during  at  least  six  months,  on  tlie  lands  of  the  instttutll>n  | 
so  that,  by  such  residence,  a  thorough  knowledge  may  have  btea 
gluned  of  his  or  her  character. 

«  Sttch  coadjuiiors  shall  enjoy  every  privilege  of  the  insHtatton, 
except  that  of  trust  or  management. 

*  To  secure  the  complete  independence  of  all  who  may  Join  thfe 
institution,  no  one  admitted  either  as  trustee,  or  as  coadjutor,  shall 
be  liable,  for  any  reason,  to  expulsion ;  but  from  the  moment  of 
admission,  each  person  shall  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  comforts  afforded  by  the  institution ;  that  is,  to 
food,  to  clothing,  to  lodging,  to  attention  during  sickness,  and  to 
protection  in  pld  age. 

*  No  member,  whether  trustee  or  coadjutor,  who  may  quit  the 
institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  past  servicei, 
in  addition  to  the  participation  he  will  have  had  in  the  comforts  of 
the  institution  while  residing  in  it 

'In  the  admission  of  members,  whether  as  trustees  or  as  coad- 
jutors, the  admission  of  a  husband  shall  not  carry  along  with  it  as  a 
eons^uence  the  admission  of  his  wife  3  nor  the  admission  of  a 
viitt  the  admission  of  her  husband ;  nor  the  admission  of  parents. 
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the  admissicm  of  those  of  their  children  who  may  be  above  fourteen 
years  of  age :  each  admission  shall,  like  my  own  original  nomina- 
tion of  trustees,  be  strictly  individual,  except  that  of  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  admission  shcdl  be  a  consequence 
of  the  admission  of  either  of  their  parents. 

'  The  children,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  all  the  members, 
whether  trustees  or  coadjutors,  shall  be  raised  and  educated  by  the 
institution,  until  they  are,  respectively,  twenty  years  of  age :  when 
they  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  be  either  admitted  as 
members  of  this  institution,  or  assisted  in  forming  themselves  else- 
where into  a  community. 

'  Should  any  child,  who  has  been  admitted  in  consequence  of  the 
admission  of  either  of  his  parents,  be  removed  by  either  of  his  pa-* 
rents  from  the  school  of  the  institution,  for  a  longer  period  than 
six  months,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  teachers,  such 
child  shall  forfeit  all  claim  on  the  institution. 

'  Young  persons,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  may  be 
admitted  individually ;  provided  such  admission  be  after  a  residence 
of  at  least  three  months  on  the  lands  of  tbe  institution,  and  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  trustees  or  of  their  quorum ;  and, 
when  so  admitted,  such  young  persons  shall  have  all  the  privileges 
of  children  under  fourteen,  and  no  more  ^  and  they  shall,  like 
children  under  fourteen,  forfeit  all  claim  on  the  institution  by  ab- 
sence from  the  school,  for  more  than  six  months,  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  teachers. 

'  On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
the  trust  shall  devolve  on  the  then  existing  trustees  and  coadjutors, 
joinUy,  and  thenceforward,  every  member  shall  be  a  trustee. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  legal  inconsistency  which  such  a  resenra-* 
tioti  may  seem  to  involve,  I  do  reserve  to  myself  all  the  privileges 
of  a  trustee. 

'The  lands  of  Nashoba,  which  I  give  in  trust,  amount  in  the 

a^regate  to  about  1860  acres  3  lie  on  both  sides  of  Wolf  River 

Shelby  County,  state  of  Tennessee ;  and  are  specifically  as  follows  * 

[Here  is  inserted  a  technical  description  of  the  Lands,"] 

(Signed)  'Frances  Weight.' 

'I,  Frances  Wright,  do  give  to  General  Lafayette,  William 
Maclure,  Robert  Owen,  Cadwallader  Golden,  Richeeson  Whitby, 
Robert  Jennings,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  George  Flower,  Camilla 
Wright,  and  James  Richardson,  trustees  of  the  lands  of  Nashoba, 
the  slaves  Wiilis,  Jacob,  Grandison,  Redick,  Henry,  Nelly,  Peggy, 
and  Kitty,  with  her  male  infant :  on  condition  that,  when  their 
labour,  together  with  the  labour  of  the  family  after-mentioned,  shall 
have  paid,  to  the  institution  of  Nashoba,  a  clear  capital  of  6000ds., 
with  6  per  cent,  interest  on  that  capital,  from  the  1st  of  January^ 
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1827  '3  and  also  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  coloni- 
sation^— these  slaves  shall  he  emancipated  and  colonised  hy  the 
trustees. 

'  It  is,  however,  the  intention  of  this  paper,  that  the  male  child  of 
Kitty,  as  well  as  all  the  children,  which  she,  and  Peggy,  and  Nelly 
may  hear,  previous  to  their  emancipation,  shall  he  the  property  of 
the  trustees,  till  they  respectively  attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
when  they  shall  be  emancipated  by,  and  colonised  at,  the  expense  of 
the  trustees. 

'Further,  in  consideration  of  the  implicit  confidence  which  I  have 
in  these  trustees,  I  consign  to  their  care  the  femilyof  female  slaves, 
entrusted  to  me  by  Robert  Wilson,  of  South  Carolina ;  on  condi- 
tion that  the  trustees  assume  all  the  responsibilities  relative  to  that 
family  which  I  came  under,  and  which,  notwithstanding  this  paper, 
I  continue  under,  to  their  former  owner,  Robert  Wilson  :  and  on 
the  additional  condition,  that,  should  the  labour  of  this  ^miily,  to- 
gether with  the  labour  of  the  slaves  above-mentioned,  have  paid, 
to  the  institution  of  Nashoba,  the  sums  before-mentioned,  at  an 
earlier  date  than  that  at  which  I  am  bound  to  emancipate  and  colo- 
nise them,  the  trustees  shall,  ^t  that  earlier  date,  emancipate  and 
colonise  the  family,  and  their  issue. 

•  '  To  the  above-mentioned  capital  sum  of  6000ds.,  with  its  interest, 
I  renounce  all  claim,  as  well  for  myself  as  for  my  heirs,  executors, 
and  successors  of  every  denomination,  in  favour  of  the  trustees  of 
the  lands  of  Nashoba. 

'  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  &c.  'Frances  Wright.* 

I,  Frances  Wright,  do  give  to  General  Lafayette,  William  Mac* 
lure,  Robert  Owen,  CadwaUader  Colden,  Richeeson  Whitby,  Robert 
Jennings,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  George  Flower,  Camilla  Wright,  and 
James  Richardson,  trustees  of  the  lands  of  Nashoba,  all  my  personal 
property  that  is  now  on  these  lands. 

'  Witness  my  hand,  &c.  'Frances  Wright/ 

'  In  attempting  an  institution  in 'the  United  States,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  negro  race,  I  was  fully  aware  that  much  assistance  would  be 
necessary,  before  any  thing  of  importance  could  be  effected. 

'  To  secure  a  title  to  this  assistance,  I  have  ever  felt  it  requisite 
that  some  guarantee  should  be  given  to  the  public,  not  merely  for 
the  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  but  for  my  probable  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

'  The  mode  that  most  naturally  presents  itself,  on  the  first  view 
of  the  subject,  is  to  place  the  institution,  by  some  legal  arrange- 
ment, under  the  management  of  some  public  body  5  and  to  appoint 
trustees,  subject  to  the  control  of  that  body.  The  objections  to 
this  mode  are,  I  conceive,  substantial.  There  is  no  public  body, 
"with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  is  not,  and  must  not  of  necessity 
be,  by  the  political  constitutions  of  the  country,  a  representative  of 
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the  feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  nation.  In  these  feelings,  as  regards 
the  object  I  have  in  view,  the  benefit  of  the  n^ro  race,  no  reflecting 
individoai  can  or  ought  to  repose  confidence.  Every  part  of  the 
United  States  feels,  more  or  less,  the  contamination  of  slavery. 
The  negro  race  is  every  where,  more  or  less,  held,  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  in  conteqi|>t  and  suspicion.  Its  very  colour 
is  an  object  of  disgust.  And  in  the  speeches  and  votes  of  Congress, 
we  find  an  evidence,  that  the  most  northern  sections  of  the  country 
harbour  prejudices,  equal  in  strength  to  those  of  the  extreme  south. 

'  Next  to  the  national  securities,  apparently  offered^by  the  legis- 
latures and  official  characters  of  the  states,  some  more  private  asso- 
ciations or  bodies  seem  to  present  themselves,  such  as  the  emanci- 
pation and  colonisation  of  societies.  In  the  former  of  these,  I  could 
alone  suppose  any  real  sympathy  of  feeling ;  as,  however  ex- 
cellent the  intentions  of  many  meipbers  of  the  colonisation  societies, 
I  cannot  but  consider  the  essence  of  the  institution  to  be  favourable 
to  slavery  ;  as  tending  rather  to  relieve  the  slaveholders  from  some 
of  those  inconveniences  which  might  force  them  to  abandon  their 
system, — than  to  effect  a  change  in  that  system  itself.  The  names 
of  many  of  the  Presidents  and  Directors  of  these  societies,  will  suf- 
ficiently bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of  this  observation.    «. 

*  In  the  members  of  the  emancipating  societies,  I  acknowledge 
with  pleasure  the  real  friends  of  the  liberty  of  man  5  and  my  only 
reason  for  not  placing  this  property  in  some  way  or  other,  under 
their  control  is,  that  I  conceive  their  views,  respecting  the  moral 
instruction  of  human  beings,  to  differ  essentially  from  my  own. 
This  moral  instruction  I  hold  to  be  of  even  greater  importance  than 
the  simple  enfranchisement  from  bodily  slavery :  inasmuch  as  the 
liberty  of  the  mind,  and  the  just  training  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, can  alone  constitute  a  free  man^  and  a  usetul  member  of 
society. 

'  My  inquiries  and  observations  have  led  me  to  believe,  that  the 
benevolence  of  the  societies  alluded  to  is  based  on,  or  connected 
with;  peculiar  tenets  of  religion ;  and  that  the  management  of  any 
individuals  who  should  not  take  these  for  their  guide,  would  na- 
turally be  disapproved,  and  probably  interrupted. 

'Let  nothing  unfriendly  be  found  in  these  observations.  I  re- 
spect and  esteem  the  intentions  of  the  societies  spoken  of,  and  only 
differ  ^otii  them  in  opinion.  This  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
we  both  agree  in  considering  of  the  first  importance. 

'  There  being,  thus,  two  objects  to  be  attained,  the  giving  some 
guarantee  to  the  public,  that  the  institution  will  not  be  perverted  to 
the  private  interest  of  any  individual, — and  the  possessing  some  se- 
curity for  myself  and  friends,  that  such  guarantee  will  not  endanger 
our  ultimate  views  of  moral  regeneration, — it  has  been  felt  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  sureties  of  a  still  more  private  nature,  which 
alone  seem  to  embrace  the  desire<ji  pbjects.    Let  us  place  trust  and 
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responsibility  where  we  will^  we  must  still  place  it  in  men ;  and  ouir 
security  must  ever  principally  rest  on  a  belief  in  their  integrity,  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  feelings  and  opinions.  In  consequence,  I  have 
made  choice  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  in  whom,  and  hiU 
ing  them,  in  others,  chosen  as  before-mentioned,  the  possession  and 
management  of  this  property^  <iii  trust  for  a  certain  object,  is 
vested. 

'  I  am  fully  aware  that,  by  this  expression  of  sentiments,  different 
firom  those  commonly  received  in  the  world,  the  institution  will  for- 
feit much  assistance  which  it  might  otherwise  obtain.  But  I  hold  a 
plain  expression  of  opinion  to  be  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty  ;  and 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  duty,  every  individual  not  only  best 
consults  his  own  dignity,  but  renders  the  most  important  of  all  ser- 
vices to  mankind. 

'Emancipation,  based  on  religion,  has  hitherto  effected  but  little; 
and,  generally  speaking,  has,  by  the  tone  and  arguments  employed, 
tended  rather  to  irritate  than  convince. 

'  In  facing  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  position  of  the  master,  equally  with  that  of  the  slave.  Bred  in 
the  prejudices  of  colour  and  authority,  untaught  to  labour,  and 
viewing  it  as  a  degradation,  we  should  consider  that  what  we  view, 
at  first  sight,  as  a  peculiar  vice  and  injustice  in  the  planter,  is  not 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  any  other  vice  and  injustice^  stamped  by  edu- 
cation on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  other  men.  We  must  come  to 
the  slaveholder,  therefore,  not  in  anger,  but  in  kindness  3  and  when 
we  ask  him  to  change  his  whole  mode  of  life,  we  must  show  him 
the  means  by  which  we  may  do  so,  without  the  complete  compro- 
mise of  his  ease  and  of  his  interests.  There  are  comparatively  few 
holders  of  slaves,  who  will  not  admit  in  argument  the  worst  evils 
of  the  system,  more  particularly  the  idleness,  violent  passions,  and 
profligacy,  it  but  too  generally  fixes  on  their  children.  But,  they 
will  say,  what  can  we  do  ?  we  are  unfit  for  labour,  and  are  depen- 
dent for  our  very  subsistence  on  the  labour  of  the  negro. 

*  Let  us  then  propose  to  unite  their  property,  to  pursue  such  oc- 
cupations as  their  previous  habits  may  bend  to,  and  to  continue  to 
impose  the  harder  tasks  of  labour,  during  their  lives  or  necessities, 
upon  the  present  generation  of  slaves ;  conferring  such  an  education 
on  the  children  of  their  slaves,  as  shall  fit  them  for  the  station  of  a 
free  people.  Let  them,  at  the  same  time,  train  their  own  cjiiklren 
in  the  habits  worthy  of  free  men  ;  rendering  them  independent  of 
the  labour  of  others,  by  a  complete  and  practical  education,  that 
shall  strengthen  the  body  equally  with  the  mind,  render  just  and 
amiable  the  opinions  and  feelings,  and  introduce  at  once,  in  a  new 
generation,  that  complete  equality  of  habits  and  knowledge,  alone 
consistent  with  the  political  institutions  of  the  country. 

'  In  this  place,  the  trustees  will  be  found  ready  to  enter  into  such 
Itrms  with  the  owners  of  slaTes,  aa  shall  forward  the  objects  above 
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specified.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  invita- 
tion to  the  slaveholder  in  feeling  and  obstinate  habit.  None  can  be 
ncdved  who  do  not  come  with  the  feeling  of  good  will  to  all  men; 
and  who,  regretting  the  prejudices  of  their  own  education,  shall  not 
desire,  for  their  children,  one  of  a  completely  opposite  character. 
No  difference  will  be  made  in  the  schools  between  the  white  children 
and  the  children  of  colour,  whether  in  education  or  any  other  ad- 
vantage. 

'  What  degree  of  assistance  this  infant  institution  may  receive, 
must  depend  on  the  amount  of  sympathy,  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  with  the  views  and  feelings  expressed  in  this  paper. 

'  To  those  acknowledging  such  sympathy,  the  paper  is  addressed. 
Those  who  have  money,  or  other  property,  will  bring  it  j  they  who 
have  only  their  arms  or  their  heads  will  bring  them. 

'  To  secure  this  assistance  cheerfiiUy  and  lastingly,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  independence  of  every  individual  should  be  secured  beyond 
the  possibility  of  interruption.  Without  such  security,  human  ex- 
ertions must  be  feeble,  and  human  happiness  incomplete.  Perfect 
independence,  and  entire  exemption  from  all  anxiety  respecting  the 
f\iture,  both  as  regards  the  parents  themselves,  and  their  children^ 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  deed  to  insure. 

'  Therefore  it  is,  that  so  many  difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  admission  of  members.  Were  a  system  of  prevention  followed^ 
instead  of  punishment,  laws  would  be  unnecessary.  And  in  all  the 
transactions  of  life,  the  only  effective  precautions  seem  to  be  those 
which  provide  against  the  occurrences  of  evil,  not  those  which  at- 
tempt provisions  for  remedying  the  evil  when  it  has  occurred. 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  this  establishment  is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  community  of  property  and  labour ;  presenting  every  advantage 
to  those  desirous,  not  of  accumulating  money,  but  of  enjoying  lite, 
and  rendering  services  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  these  fellow-crea- 
tvres,  that  is  the  blacks  here  admitted,  requiting  these  services  by 
aer.vices  equal  or  greater,  by  filling  occupations  which  their  habits 
r^der  easy,  and  which,  to  their  guides  and  assistants,  might  be  dif- 
ficult or  unpleasing.  No  life  of  idleness,  however,  is  proposed  to  the 
whites.  Those  who  cannot  work,  must  give  an  equivalent  in  pro- 
perty. Gardening  or  other  cultivation  of  the  soil  3  useful  trades 
practised  in  the  society,  or  taught  in  the  school  3  the  teaching  of 
every  branch  of  knowledge  3  tending  the  children;  and  nursing  the 
sick — will  present  a  choice  of  employments  sufficiently  extensive. 

'  Labour  is  wealth :  its  reward  should  be  enjoyment.  Those  who 
feel  and  admit  this  truth,  will  see  that  it  needs  not  to  be  rich,  in  the 
BOW  received  sense  of  the  word,  to  contribute  towards  the  building 
up  of  an  institution,  which,  however  small  in  its  infancy,  may  be 
madi^  with  their  co-operation,  to  open  the  way  to  a  great  national 
reform.    Deeds  are  better  than  words.    After  all  that  has  been  said 
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let  something  be  at  least  attempted.    An  experiment  that  has  such 
an  end  in  view,  is  surely  worth  the  trial. 

'  To  the  friends  of  man  and  their  country ;  to  the  respecters  of 
the  institutions  of  this  republic  -,  to  all  imbued  with  hberal  principles ; 
to  all  who  wish^  and  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  improvement  of 
man  3  to  all^  in  short,  who  sympathise  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  this  paper, — this  appeal  is  made.  Let  us,  then,  come  forward  j 
let  us  dare  to  express  our  feelings,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with 
them.  Let  us  view,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  the  prejudices,  as  well 
as  the  misfortunes,  of  our  fellow-beings ;  remembering  that  preju- 
dice is  not  a  crime,  but  an  evil  entailed  by  education,  and  strength- 
ened by  habit. 

'Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  17th  of  December,  1896. 

'  Fbances  Wbight.' 
Communication  from  the  Trustees  of  Nashoba. 

The  experiment  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Nashoba  to  form  a  com- 
munity of  equality  and  of  common  property  is  one  of  many  experi- 
ments which  have  been  lately  made  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  United 
States  with  a  similar  object.  The  trustees  have  encountered,  as 
probably  all  pioneers  in  the  co-operative  system  will  encounter, 
many  difficulties.  These  were  for  the  most  part  incidental  to  the 
experiment  as  attempted  by  a  generation  trained  and  circumstanced 
as  is  the  present  generation  of  men,  not  inherent  in  the  system 
itself.  They  were  modified,  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  this  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  race  3  and  they 
have  produced,  after  the  experience  of  two  years,  a  modification 
of  the  plan  originally  adopted  and  since  published  by  Frances 
Wright.  This  modification,  caused  by  the  habits  of  the  present 
generation,  and  applying  in  its  practice  solely  to  them^  it  is  the 
object  of  the  following  communication  to  explain. 

In  a  co-operative  commimity,  when  perfectly  organized,  the 
simple  relation  between  the  society  and  the  individual  is,  that  the 
latter  devotes  his  time  and  his  labour  for  the  public  good  in  any 
way  the  public  voice  may  enjoin,  while  the  society  supports  each 
individual  member.  This  rekition  presupposes  in  the  members  the 
physical  strength  and  the  practical  skill  necessary  to  render  their 
labour  an  equivalent  for  that  which  the  community  expends  to  sup- 
port them. 

Besides  these  physical  requisites,  each  member  in  a  society  of 
which  mutual  kindness  is  the  bond,  sincerity  and  liberality  the 
ground-work,  and  harmony  of  feeling  the  characteristic,  must 
possess  mental,  and,  above  all,  moral  requisites  of  high  order.  Let 
no  one  deceive  himself;  if  there  be  introduced  into  such  a  society 
thoughts  of  evil  and  unkindness,  feelings  of  intolerance  and  words 
of  dissention,  it  cannot  prosper.  That  which  produces  in  the  world 
only  common-place  jealousies  and  every-day  squabbles,  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  a  social  community. 
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In  the  outset  of  their  labours  the  Trustees  perceived,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  'to  find  men  and  women  with  all 
the  qualifications,  as  well  mental  and  moral  as  physical,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  its  purest  form. 
Many  of  the  individuals  who  were  the  best  calculated  mentally  and 
morally  for  the  good  work,  wanted  physical  force  and  jiractical 
knowledge  3  and  many  more  who  possessed  the  hands  wanted  the 
heed  and  the  heart.  To  meet  this  difficulty  they  agreed,  that  where 
the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  existed,  they  would  receive,  in- 
stead of  labour,  a  certain  sum  of  money  yearly ;  which,  as  society  is  at 
present  organized,  is  an  equivalent  for  labour.  Other  members, 
having  no  capital,  they  agreed  to  admit  where  the  physical  requisites 
accompanied  the  mental  and  the  moral. 

The  society  thus  assumed  a  mixed  form.  It  admitted  some 
members  to  labour,  and  others  as  boarders  from  whom  no  labour 
was  required.    Now,  the  experience  of  the  Trustees  has  proved  to 

■them,  that  they  erred  in  so  doing.  The  arrangement  they  made 
introduces,  in  spite  of  the  best  and  most  charitable  feelings,  a  sense 
of  inequality  among  the  members  which  may  not  without  injury  be 

-  created  and  felt. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  either  that  physical  labour  should 
be  required yrom  all,  or  that  it  should  be  required  from  none  ;  in 
other  words,  either  that  the  society  assume  the  form  of  a  simple 
co-operative  society,  or  else  of  a  society  composed  of  small  capital- 
ists, of  whom  each  should  furnish  a  certain  sum  of  money  yearly 
for  his  or  her  support. 

Convinced  that  one  of  these  modifications  was  necessary  for  the 
present  generation  of  human  beings,  half-trained  as  they  are,  the 
Trustees  have  determined  to  adopt  the  latter,  and  to  receive  those 
members  only  who  possess  the  funds  necessary  for  their  support. 
They  were  influenced  in  their  decision  by  a  conviction,  that  they 
themselves  and  the  friends  they  know  best  and  trust  most  possess 
not  the  physical  requisites  as  co-operatives  j  perceiving,  as  they  did, 
that  several  of  them  had  lost  their  health  by  attempting  exertions 
for  which  their  previous  deficient  physical  training  had  disqualified 

.  them.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  others  better  qualified  for  the  task, 
the  attempt  to  become  independent  as  all  men  ought  to  be,  by 

.  their  own  labour,  they  have  agreed  for  themselves  and  the  asso- 
ciates who  may  join  them,  to  adopt  the  other  less  rational,  but  for 
them  more  practical  plan.  Deeply  sensible,  however,  how  imper- 
fect the  experiment  and  how  much  they  themselves  have  lost  by  the 
ignorance  of  their  ancestors,  they  will  train  their  children  to  be 
physically  independent  of  money;  and  they  hope  in  the  next 
generation  to  dispense  altogether  with  an  artificial  aid,  which  their 
weakness  and  want  of  skill  alone  render  necessary  to  them. 

The  Trustees  have  been  confirmed  in  the  resolution  they  have 
thus  adopted  by  observing  the  difficulty  of  first  commencing  a  co- 
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operative  societywith  a  very  small  number ;  ythVLe,  according^  to 
the  present  plan,  a  small  number  can  live  in  comfort  and  prosper^ 
even  if  it  should  so  happen  that  they  receive  no  additions  to  their 
number.  The  small  number  of  probationers  who  had  joined  the 
Trustees  under  the  former  plan^  have  since  voluntarily  left  the 
establishment^  &o  that  the  Trustees  are  at  liberty^  without  injury  to 
any  one^  to  act  as  they  now  do. 

The  Trustees  desire  to  express  distinctly  that  they  have  deferred 
for  the  present  the  attempt  to  form  a  society  of  co-operative  lahourf 
and  they  claim  for  their  association  only  the  title  of  a  pretinUnary 
Social  Community. 

The  Trustees  propose,  that  this  Community  be  composed  of 
those  whose  mental  and  moral  characters  mark  them  as  fit  mem- 
bers, without  reference  to  physical  skill  and  efficiency^  and  without 
regard  to  colour ;  and  that  each  throw  into  the  common  fund 
yearly  <Nie  hundred  dollars,  as  board  alone,  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance :  this  fund  to  be  managed  as  the  public  voice  shall  direct. 
And  they  propose  that  every  other  expense  be  defrayed  individually, 
according  to  the  desires  and  habits  of  each  member. 

They  farther  propose  that  each  member  build  himself  or  herself 
a  small  brick  house,  with  a  broad  piazza ;  each  house  containing 
one  room,  perhaps  15  feet  by  17>  and  10  feet  high,  with  a  closet  and 
presses;  these  rooms  or  small  houses  to  be  built  according  to  a 
regular  plan,  probably  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  parallelogram, 
upon  a  spot  of  cleared  ground  which  has  been  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose, ^near  the  centre  of  the  lands  of  Nashoba.  Each  member's 
room  to  be  furnished  and  filled  up  at  the  expense  and  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  owner. 

It  is  further  proposed,  that  as  soon  as  the  funds  can  be  com- 
manded, a  school  shall  be  erected  for  the  children  of  the  establish* 
ment ;  and  for  the  reception,  afterwards,  of  other  children  from 
individual  society ;  to  be  received,  without  regard  to  colour,  at  a 
fixed  board. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  first  cost  of  each  room  or  house,  when 
completed  and  plainly  furnished,  will  be  about  500ds.  $  and  that  the 
total  yearly  expenses  of  each  member  will  not,  with  proper  economy, 
exceed  SOOds.  This  sum  includes  board  and  every  other  expense, 
except  house-rent  5  which,  if  each  member  build  his  own  house, 
will  not  form  an  item  in  his  yearly  expenditure. 

The  Trustees  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  under  the  plan 
which  they  have  just  adopted,  they  retain,  and  remain  alone  respon- 
sible for,  the  manngement  of  the  slaves  now  on  the  place,  and  the 
care  of  enabling  them  to  emancipate  themselves,  as  they  are  now 
gradually  doing,  by  their  own  labour ;  also  to  prosecute  the  other 
objects  of  the  trust.  The  associates  who  may  join  them  do  not 
become  Trustees,  and  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
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f lavei  or  of  the  trusty  unless  tbey  should  be  expressly  elected  to  be 
Trustees.  Thus  the  Social  Community  and  the  trust  of  Nashoba 
are  two  separate  concerns  3  which^  though  they  may,  and  it  is 
hoped  must,  materially  assist  each  other,  have  no  necessary  or  in- 
dispensable connection.  The  Trustees,  in  placing  themselves,  as 
members  of  the  Social  Community,  exactly  upon  the  same  footing  as 
every  other  associate,  now  decline  availing  themselves  of  the 
right  which  the  deed  of  trust  gives  them,  to  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries,  from  the  funds  of  the  trust.  They  will,  like  the  other 
associates,  support  themselves  from  their  own  private  funds. 

*  Dated  at  Nashoba,  1st  February,  1828. 

Frances  Wright, 
/Q'     ^\      RicHEEsoN  Whitby, 
^Mgneo;      Camilla  Wright  Whitbey, 

Robert  Dale  Owen. 

Nashoba. 

*  Foreseeing  the  probable  unpopularity  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  following  Address,  I  feel  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
candour,  which  I  desire  should  ever  guide  my  actions,  writings,  and 
conversations,  and  moreover,  a  due  attention  to  the  feelings,  and, 
perhaps,  the  interests  of  my  personal  friends,  to  observe,  that  no  in- 
dividual can  be  considered  as  pledged  to  the  opinions  herein  ex- 
plained, and  openly  and  conscientiously  professed,  but  the  resident 
Trustees  of  Nashoba.  In  my  deed  of  trust,  I  included  the  names  of 
some  individuals  from  a  personal  feeling  of  respect  and  affection,  and 
from  the  sympathy  I  knew  to  exist  between  them  and  myself  on  the 
broad  question  of  Negro  slavery,  and  on  the  general  principles  of 
human  improvement,  and  the  political  liberty  of  men  and  nations. 

'  The  deed  being  also  dictated  under  the  pressure  of  sickness,  in- 
duced by  over-exertion,  physical  and  mental,  and  which,  at  the 
time,  threatened  to  prove  mortal,  I  was  desirous  of  leaving  to 
them  a  last  testimony  of  personal  regard  and  confidence.  But  it 
has  since  occurred  to  me,  that  the  appearance  of  their  names  in  the 
deed  of  trust,  may  be  viewed  as  pledging  them  to  aQ  the  principles 
which  that  deed  involves,  and  which  the  following  address  is  in- 
tended to  explain,  while  their  personal  friendship  for  myself  might 
inspire  some  delicacy  in  expressing  their  dissent  from  the  same.  I 
would  allude  here  more  particularly  to  two  individuals,  the  one  pro- 
fessing a  public  reputation  in  his  own  country,  the  United  States  3  and 
the  other  a  public  character  in  all  countries.  Let  me  therefore  state, 
and  this  withont  previously  consulting  them  on  the  subject,  that  I  have 
no  ground  whatever  to  presume  their  assent  to  the  moral  principles 
and  peculiar  views  now  exposed  to  the  public  -,  the  responsibility  of 
which  I  take  singly  and  entirely  on  myself.  And  the  statement  here 
made  with  respect  to  my  personal  friends,  I  would  in  like  manner 
apply  to  all  editors  of  journals,  magazines^  reviews,  or  other  periodi- 
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cal  works,  in  whatever  country  or  language,  who  may  comply  with 
the  request  herein  preferred  to  them,  of  inserting  this  Address  in  their 
pages.  And  this  request  I  conceive  may  scarcely  be  refiised  by 
any  professing  to  favour  the  spirit  of  human  inquiry,  and  disin- 
terested efforts,  whether  judicious  or  erroneous,  made  in  the  cause 
of  human  improvement. 

'  Frances  Wright.' 
At  Sea,  Dec.  4,  1827- 
Explanatory  Notes,  respecting  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Institu* 
tion,  and  of  the  principles  upon  tohich  it  is  founded  ;  addressed 
to  the  friends  of  hutnan  improvement  in  all  Countries,  and  in  all 
Nations.  The  Editors  and  Conductors  of  all  periodical  publica- 
tions,  in  whatever  Language,  are  requested  to  assist  in  the  circu* 
. .  lation  of  this  Address  by  giving  it  insertion  in  their  pages. 

'This  institution  was  founded  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  in  the 
western  district  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  North  America,  by 
Frances  Wright. 

'  The  object  of  the  founder  was  to  attempt  the  practice  of  certain 
principles  which,  in  theory,  had  been  frequently  practised.  She  had 
observed  that  the  step  between  theory  and  practiceis  usually  great  3  that 
while  many  could  reason,  few  were  prepared  to  proceed  to  act  3  and 
that  mankind  must  reasonably  hesitate  to  receive  as  truths  theories^ 
however  ingenious,  if  unsupported  by  experiment.  In  the  Indi vidUfd 
who  should  first  attempt  an  experiment  opposed  to  all  existing  opi- 
nions and  practice,  she  believed  two  moral  requisites  to  be  indispen- 
sable, mental  courage,  and,  as  some  writer  has  defined  it,  a  passion  for 
the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  She  felt  within  herself  these 
necessary  qualifications  5  and,  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  principles  which,  after  mature  consideration,  her  heart  and 
head  had  embraced,  she  determiaed  to  apply  all  her  energies,  and 
to  devote  her  slender  fortune,  to  the  building  up  of  an  institution . 
which  should  have  these  principles  for  its  base,  and  whose  des- 
tinies she  fondly  hoped  might  tend  to  convince  mankind  of  thei^. 
moral  beauty  and  practical  utility.  Actuated  from  her  earliest 
youth  by  a  passionate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  man,  she  had  pecu- 
liarly addressed  herself  to  the  study  of  his  past  and  present  condi- 
tion. All  her  observations  tended  to  corroborate  the  opinion 
which  her  own  feelings  might  possibly,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
predisposed  her  to  adopt,  that  men  are  virtuous  in  proportion  as 
they  are  happy,  and  happy  in  proportion  as  they  are  free.  She 
saw  this  truth  exemplified  in  the  history  of  modern  as  of  ancient 
times.  Every  where  knowledge,  mental  refinement,  and  the  gentler, 
as  the  more  ennobling,  feelings  of  humanity  have  kept  pace,  in 
flux  or  reflux,  with  the  growth  or  depression  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom. 

'  But  while  human  liberty  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the*  en- 
lightened^ and  enlisted  the  feelings  of  the  generous^  of  all  civilized 
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nations,  may  we  not  inquire  if  this  liberty  has  been  rightly  under- 
stood? Has  it  not  been  with  limitations  and  exceptions,  tending 
to  neutralise  its  e£fects ;  with  invidious  distinctions,  tending  to 
foster  jealousies,  or  to  inspire  injurious  ambition  ?  Has  it,  in  shorty 
been  pure  and  entire  in  principle,  universal  in  the  objects  it  em- 
braces, and  equid  for  all  races  and  classes  of  men  ?  Liberty  with- 
out equality,  what  is  it  but  a  chimera  ?  And  equality,  what  is  it 
also  but  a  chimera,  unless  it  extend  to  all  the  enjoyments,  ex- 
ertions, and  advantages,  intellectual  and  physical,  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable  ? 

'  One  nation,  and  as  yet  one  nation  only,  has  declared  all  men 
''born  free  and  equal,*'  and  conquered  the  political  freedom  and 
equality  of  its  citizens,  with  the  lamentable  exception,  indeed,  of 
its  citizens  of  colour.  But  is  there  not  a  liberty  yet  more  precious 
than  what  is  termed  national,  and  an  equality  more  precious  than 
what  is  termed  poUHcal  ?  Before  we  are  citizens,  are  we  not  human 
beings,  and  ere  we  can  exercise  equal  rights,  must  we  not  possess 
equal  advantages,  equal  means  of  improvement  and  of  enjoyment  ? 

*  Political  liberty  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  (without  adverting  to  the  yet  unsettled,  though  we 
may  fondly  trust  secured  republics  of  America's  southern  continent,} 
imly  there.     Moral  liberty  exists  no  where. 

'  By  political  liberty  we  may  understand  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
action,  without  incurring  the  violation  of  authority,  or  the  penalties 
of  law.  By  moral  liberty,  may  we  not  understand  the  free  exer* 
cise  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  action,  without  incurring  the  in- 
tolerance of  popular  prejudice  and  ignorant  public  opinion  ?  To  se- 
cure the  latter  where  the  former  liberty  exists,  what  is  necessary 
'*  but  to  will  it  y  Far  truer  is  the  assertion  as  here  applied  to 
mora]  liberty,  than  as,  heretofore,  applied  to  political  liberty.  To 
free  ourselves  of  thrones,  aristocracies,  and  hierarchies,  of  fleets  and 
armies,  and  all  the  arrayed  panoply  of  organised  despotism,  it  is  not 
'Efficient  to  will  it.  We  must  fight  for  it,  and  fight  for  it  too  with 
all  the  odds  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  position,  against  us.  But 
when  the  field  is  won,  to  use  it  is  surely  ours ;  and  if  the  possession 
of  the  right  of  free  action  inspire  not  the  courage  to  exercise  the 
right,  liberty  has  done  but  little  for  us.  It  is  much  to  have  the 
fetters  broken  from  our  limbs,  but  yet  better  is  it  to  have  them 
broken  from  the  mind.  It  is  much  to  have  declared  men  free  and 
equal,  but  it  shall  be  more  when  they  are  rendered  so ;  when  means 
shall  be  sought,  and  found,  and  employed,  to  develope  all  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  powers  of  all  human  beings,  without  regard  to 
isex  or  condition,  class,  race,  nation,  or  colour  ;  and  when  men  shall 
learn  to  view  each  other  as  one  great  family,  with  equal  claims  to 
enjoyment,  and  e^ual  capacities  for  labour  and  instruction,  admitting 
always  the  sole  differences  arising  out  of  the  varieties  exhibited  in 
individual  organization. 

Orieniai  Herald,  P^.  18.  S  • 
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'  It  were  superfluous  to  elucidate  by  argument  the  baleful  dfectt 
arising  out  of  the  division  of  labour  as  now  existing,  and  which 
condemns  the  large  half  of  mankind  to  an  existence  purely  physi« 
cal,  and  the  remaining  portion  to  pernicious  idleness,  and  occasion-* 
lilly  to  exertions  painfully,  because  solely,  intellectual.  He  who 
lives  in  the  single  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties,  however  usefully 
or  curiously  directed,  is  equally  an  imperfect  animal  with  th« 
man  who  knows  only  the  exercise  of  his  muscles.  Let  us  con< 
sider  the  actual  condition  of  our  species.  Where  shall  we  find 
even  a  single  individual,  male  or  female,  whose  mental  and  physical 
powers  have  been  fairly  cultivated  and  developed  ?  How,  then,  is 
it  with  the  great  family  of  human  kind  ?  We  have  addressed  ouf 
ingenuity  to  improve  the  nature  and  beautify  the  forms  of  all  the 
tribes  of  animals  domesticated  by  our  care ;  but  man  has  stUl  ne- 
glected man  3  ourselves,  our  own  species,  our  own  nature,  ari 
deemed  unworthy,  even  unbecoming,  objects  of  experiment.  Why 
ihould  we  refuse  to  the  human  animal  care  at  least  equal  to  that 
bestowed  on  the  horse  or  the  dog }  His  forms  are  surely  not  leti 
susceptible  of  beauty )  and  his  faculties,  more  numerous  and  ex- 
alted, may  challenge,  at  least,  equal  development. 

'The  spirit  of  curiosity  and  inquiry  which  distinguishes  the 
human  animal,  and  which  not  all  the  artificial  habits  and  whimsical 
prejudices  of  miscalled  civilisation  have  sufficed  to  quench,  teems 
as  yet,  for  the  most  part^  to  have  been  idly  directed.  Arts  and 
sciences  are  multiplied,  wants  are  imagined,  and  luxuries  supplied  \ 
but  the  first  of  all  sciences  is  left  in  the  germ  j  the  first  great  sci'^ 
ence  of  human  beings,  the  science  of  human  life,  remains  untouched, 
unknown,  unstudied  i  and  he  who  would  speak  of  it  might,  perhaps, 
excite  only  astonishment.  All  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man  ari 
now  abstracted  as  it  were,  from  himself.  We  hear  of  the  wealth 
of  nations,  of  the  powers  of  production,  of  the  demand  and  supply 
of  markets,  and  we  forget  that  these  words  mean  no  more,  if  they 
mean  any  thing,  than  the  happiness,  the  labour,  and  the  necessitiea 
of  men.  Is  it  not  the  unnatural  division  of  mankind  into  classes^** 
operative,  consuming,  professional,  enlightened,  ignoralBty  &c.*— 
which  inspires  this  fieuse  mode  of  reasonings  and  leads  the  legislate 
and  economist  to  see  in  the  most  useful  of  their  fellow*  creatures 
only  so  much  machinery  for  the  creation  of  certain  articles  of  com* 
merce — and  to  pronounce  a  nation  rich,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  individuals  who  enjoy,  but  to  the  mass  of  ideal  wealth 
thrown  into  commercial  circulation  ?  Surely  it  is  time  to  inquire  if 
our  very  sciences  are  not  frequently  as  unmeaning  as  our  teachers 
are  mistaken,  and  our  books  erroneous.  Surely  it  is  time  to  examint 
into  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  arrivt 
at  simple  facts,  not  received  upon  the  dictum  of  learned  authorities, 
but  upon  attentive  personal  observation  of  what  is  passing  arounj 
us.     And  surely  it  is  more  especially  time  to  inquire  why  thi  O06u« 
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pations  the  most  useful  and  absolutety  necessary  to  our  existence 
and  well-being  should  be  held  in  dispute^  and  those  the  most  use- 
less^ nay^  the  most  frequently  mischievous^  should  be  held  in 
honour.  The  husbandman  who  supports  us  by  the  fruits  of  hi^ 
labour^  the  artisan  to  whom  we  owe  all  the  comforts  and  convex 
niences  of  life,  are  banished  from  what  is  termed  intellectual  society  j 
hay,  worse,  but  too  often  condemned  to  the  most  severe  physical 
privations,  and  the  grossest  mental  ignorance, "while  the  soldier  who 
fives  by  our  crimes,  the  lawyer  by  our  quarrels  and  our  rapacity, 
and  the  priest  by  our  credulity  or  our  hypocrisy,  are  honoured  with 
public  consideration  and  applause.  Were  human  life  studied  as  a 
science,  and,  as  it  truly  is,  the  first  and  most  important  of  all 
sciences,  to  which  every  other  should  be  viewed  as  the  hand-maiden, 
it  would  soon  appear  that  we  are  only  happy  in  a  due  and  well-' 
proportioned  exercise  or  all  our  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  j — that  bodily  labour  becomes  a  pleasure,  when  varied  with 
mental  occupation,  and  cheered  by  free  and  happy  affection,^  and 
that  no  occupation  can  in  itself  be  degrading,  which  has  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  man  for  its  object. 

'It  will  appear  evident,  upon  attentive  consideration,  that  equality 
of  intellectual  and  physical  advantages  is  the  only  sure  foundation 
of  liberty,  and  that  such  equality  snay  best,  and  perhaps  only».be 
obtained  by  a  union  of  interests,  and  co-operation  in  labour.  THe 
existing  principle  of  selfish  interest  and  competition  has  b^en 
carried  to  its  extreme  point,  and  in  its  progress  has  isolated  the 
heart  of  man,  blunted  the  edge  of  his  finest  sensibilities,  and  aani- 
filiated  all  his  most  generous  impulses  and  sympathies.  Need  we 
hesitate  to  denounce  the  principle  as  vicious  which  places  the  in- 
terest of  each  individual  in  continual  opposition  to  those  of  hifl 
fellows,  which  makes  of  one  man*s  loss  another's  gain,  and  inspires 
a  spirit  of  accumulation  that  crushes  every  noble  sentiment,  foste^d 
everv  degrading  one,  makes  of  this  globe  a  scene  of  strife,  and  the 
whole  human  race  idolaters  of  gold  ? 

'  And  muat  we  be  told  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  It 
certainly  is  in  the  nature  of  our  anti-social  institutions,  and  need 
we  seek  any  stronger  argument  to  urge  against  them } 

*  Man  has  ever  been  adjudged  a  social  animal.  And  so  he  ir\x\f 
Id,  equally — we  might  even  hazard  the  assertion — more  capable  of 
being  moved  to  generous  feeling  and  generous  action,  through  his 
affections  and  his  interests  rightly  understood,  than  he  is  nonf 
moved  to  violence,  rapine,  and  fraud,  by  hard  necessity  and  his 
interests  falsely  interpreted.  Let  us  not  libel  human  nature.  It  is 
what  circumstance  has  niade  it.  But,  as  profiting  by  experience, 
we  shall  change  the  education  of  youth,  remould  our  institutions, 
correct  our  very  ideas  of  true  and  false,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  vice 
and  virtue — we  may  see  human  nature  assume  a  new  form,  and 
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present  an  appearance  rich  in  peace  and  enjoyment — yet  more  rich 
in  future  hope. 

'  It  will  readily  be  conceded,  that  (bow  great  soever  the  differences 
Stamped  on  each  individual  by  original  organization)  by  fostering 
the  good  and  repressing  the  evil  tendencies,  by  developing  every 
useful  faculty  and  amiable  feeling,  and  cultivating  the  peculiar  * 
talent  or  ttilents  of  every  child  as  discovered  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion, all  human  beings  (with  the  single  and  rare  exceptions  presented 
by  malconformation  of  the  physical  organs)  might  be  rendered 
useful  and  happy.  And,  admitting  only  a  similar  capability  of  im- 
provement in  our  own  species  that  we  see  in  other  races  of  animals, 
we  may  with  justice  set  no  limits  to  our  expectations  respecting  it, 
so  soon  as  it  shall  become,  through  successive  generations,  the 
object  of  judicious  care,  and  enlightened  and  fearless  experiment. 

'  But  if  we  should  hazard  the  assertion  that  of  children  we  may 
make  what  we  please,  we  must  accord  that  it  is  otherwise  with 
men.  The  simplest  principles  become  difficult  of  practice,  when 
habits  formed  in  error  have  been  fixed  by  time  ^  and  the  simplest 
truths  hard  to  receive,  when  prejudice  has  warped  the  mind. 

'  The  founder  of  Nashoba  looks  not  for  the  conversion  of  the  ex- 
isting generation :  she  looks  not  even  for  its  sympathy.  All  that  she 
ventures  to  anticipate  is  the  co-operation  of  a  certain  number  of 
individuals,  acknowledging  the  same  views  with  herself,  a  similar 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  man,  and  a  similar  intrepidity  to 
venture  all  things  for  his  welfare.  To  these  individuals,  now  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  and  unknown  probably  to  each  other,  she  ven- 
tures to  address  herself.  From  their  union.,  their  co-operation,  their 
exertions,  she  ventures  to  expect  a  successful  experiment  in  favour 
of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness.  Let  them  unite  their 
efforts,  (their  numbers  will  not  be  too  many,)  and  in  a  country  where 
human  speech  and  human  action  are  free,  let  them  plant  their 
standard  in  the  earth — declare  fearlessly  their  principles,  however 
opposed  to  the  received  opinions  of  mankind,  and  establish  their 
practice  accordingly,  with  consistency  and  perseverance. 

*This  has  been  attempted  at  Nashoba;  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  practice  of  the  world,  but  with  a  strong  moral  conviction  of 
the  superior  truth  and  beauty  of  that  consecrated  by  the  legal  act 
o^  the  founder.  By  a  reference  to  that  act,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  institution  is  based  are  those  of  human 
liberty  and  equality,  without  exceptions  or  limitations,  and  its  more 
special  objects  the  protection  and  regeneration  of  the  race  of  colour, 
universally  oppressed  and  despised  in  a  country  self-denominated 
free.  This  more  immediate  object  was  selected  and  specified  by 
the  founder  5  first,  because  her  feelings  had  been  peculiarly  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  the  Negro  j  and  secondly,  because  the  aristocracy  of 
colour  is  the  peculiar  vice  of  the  country,  which  she  had  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  her  experiment. 
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'  The  limits  of  the  present  address  ^ill  not  admit  of  a  detailed 
defence  of  the  principles^  and  explanation  of  the  practice^  of  co- 
operative labour.  And,  however  great  their  advantages,  the  founder 
of  Nashoba  views  them  as  entirely  subordinate  to  the  one  great 
principle  of  human  liberty  which  she  believes  them  calculated  to 
further  and  secure. 

*  She  sees  in  the  co-operative  system,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the 
means,  not  the  end  ;  but,  afler  mature  consideration  of  its  theory, 
lind  observation  of  its  practice,  believing  it  the  best  means  yet  dis- 
covered of  securing  one  great  end— that  of  human  liberty  and 
equality — she  has  for  that  reason,  and  that  reason  only,  made  it 
the  base  of  the  experiment  at  Nashoba. 

'  The  institution  of  Nashoba  being  thus  founded  on  the  broad  basis 
of  human  liberty  and  equality,  every  provision  made  by  the  legal 
act  of  the  founder,  as  well  as  the  l^ubsequent  regulations  of  the 
trustees^  are  shaped  in  accordance  with  it.  It  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  that  public  record,  of  which  it  is  recommended  to  attach 
a  copy  to  this  address,  that  the  personal  independence  of  each  in- 
dividual member  of  the  society  is  effectually  secured,  and  that,  with- 
out disputing  the  established  laws  of  the  country,  the  institution 
recognises  only  within  its  bosom  the  force  of  its  own  principles. 

'  It  b  declared,  in  the  deed  of  the  founder,  that  no  individual  can 
be  received  as  member,  but  after  a  noviciate  of  six  months,  and 
then  only  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  resident  proprietors.  It  is 
also  provided,  that  the  admission  of  a  husband  shall  not  involve 
that  of  a  wife^  nor  the  admission  of  a  wife  that  of  a  husband,  nor 
the  admission  of  either  or  both  of  the  parents  that  of  children  above 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Each  individual  must  pass  through  a  separate 
trial,  and  be  received  or  rejected  on  the  strength  of  his  or  her 
merits  or  demerits.  And  as,  in  the  reception  of  members,  the  in- 
dividual character  is  the  only  one  recognised,  so,  by  the  principles 
of  the  society,  that  character  can  never  be  forfeited.  The  marriage 
law,  existing  without  the  pale  of  the  institution,  is  of  no  force  with- 
in that  pale.  No  woman  can  forfeit  her  individual  rights  or  in- 
dependeut  existence,  and  no  man  assert  over  her  any  rights  or 
power  whatsoever  beyond  what  he  may  exercise  over  her  free  and 
voluntary  affections.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  any  woman 
assert  her  claims  to  the  society  or  peculiar  protection  of  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  other  sex,  beyond  what  mutual  inclination  dictates 
and  sanctions  -,  while,  to  every  individual  member  of  either  sex,  is 
secured  the  protection  and  friendly  aid  of  all. 

'The  tyranny  usurped  by  the  matrimonial  law,  over  the  most 
aacred  of  the  human  affections,  can,  perhaps,  only  be  equalled  by 
that  of  the  unjust  public  opinion,  which  so  frequently  stamps  with 
infamy,  or  condemns  to  martyrdom,  the  best  grounded  and  most 
generous  attachments  which  ever. did  honour  to  the  human  heart. 
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fimply  because  unlegalized  by  human  ceremoniei,  equally  idlif  aud 
offensive  in  the  form,  and  mischievous  in  the  tendency, 

*  This  tyranny,  as  now  exercised  over  the  strongest,  and  at  the 
same  time,  if  retined  by  mental  cultivation,  the  noblest  of  the  human 
passions,  had  probably  its  source  in  religious  prejudice  and  priestly 
rapacity ;  while  it  has  found  its  plausible  and  more  philosophical 
upology  in  the  apparent  dependence  of  children  on  the  union  of  the 
parents.  To  this  plea  it  might  perhaps  be  replied,  that  the  end^ 
how  important  soever,  is  not  secured  by  the  means ;  that  th# 
forcible  union  of  unsuitable  and  unsuited  parents  can  little  promotf 
the  happiness  of  the  offspring ;  and  that,  supposing  the  protecting 
of  children  to  be  the  real  source  and  object  of  our  code  of  mori|lf 
and  of  our  matrimonial  laws,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  effects  of 
these  humane  provisions  on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  one  large  family 
of  helpless  innocents,  born  into  the  world  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions 
and  persecutions,  and  whom  a  cruel  law,  and  yet  more  cruel 
opinion,  disown  and  stigmatise  ?  But  how  wide  a  field  does  this 
topic  embrace  ?  How  much  cruelty,  how  much  oppression  of  the 
weak  and  the  helpless,  does  it  not  involve  ? 

'The  children  denominated  illegitimate  or  natural  (as  if  in  con- 
tradistinction of  others  who  should  be  out  of  nature  because  under 
law)  may  be  multiplied  to  any  number  by  an  unprincipled  father^ 
easily  exonerated  by  law  and  custom  from  the  duties  of  paternity, 
while  these  duties  and  their  accompanying  shame  are  left  to  a 
mother,  but  too  often  rendered  desperate  by  misfortune!  And 
should  we  follow  out  our  review  of  the  law  of  civilised  countries,  we 
shall  find  the  offspring  termed  legitimate,  with  whom  honour  and 
possession  are  associated,  adjudged,  in  case  of  matrimonial  dissen- 
tions,  to  the  father,  who,  by  means  of  this  legal  claim,  has  not  un* 
frequently  bowed  to  servitude  the  spirit  of  a  fond  mother,  and  held 
ber  as  a  galley-slave  to  the  oar. 

'But  it  is  not  here  that  this  subject  can  be  discussed  in  all  it9 
bearings.  The  writer  of  this  article  will,  however,  challenge  all  the 
advocates  of  existing  institutions,  and  existing  opinions,  to  test 
them  by  the  secret  feelings  of  their  own  bosom,  and  then  to  pro- 
ppunce  on  their  justice.  She  will  challenge  them  to  consider  the 
wide  field  of  human  society  as  now  existing,  to  examine  its  practice 
and  to  weigh  its  theory,  and  to  pronounce  on  the  consistency  of  th^ 
one  and  the  virtue  of  the  other.  She  will  challenge  them  to  deter- 
mine how  many  of  the  moral  evils,  and  numerous  family  of  physical 
diseases  which  now  torture  the  human  species,  have  their  source 
in  the  false  opinions,  and  vicious  institutions,  which  have  perverted 
the  best  source  of  human  happiness — the  intercourse  of  the  sexes — 
into  the  deepest  source  of  human  misery.  Let  us  look  into  our 
streets,  our  hospitals,  our  asylums  5  let  us  look  into  the  secret 
thought  of  the  anxious  parent  trdhibling  for  the  minds  and  bodiee 
•f  sons  starting  into  life,  or  mooniing  over  the  dyings  healOi  of 
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4lMigiil«r«  ceademned  to  the  UDoatoral  repression  of  feeHngs  and 
dei(ir«B  inherent  in  their  very  organisation,  and  necessary  alike  to 
tjteir  moral  and  physical  well-being. 

'  Or  let  us  look  to  the  vietims — ^not  of  pleasure-^not  of  lov&«-« 
nor  yet  of  their  own  depravity^  but  of  those  ignorant  laws,  ignorant 
prejudices,  and  of  that  ignorant  code  of  morals,  which  condemn  one 
portion  of  the  female  sex  to  vicious  excess,  another  to  as  vicious 
p^traint,  and  all  to  defenceless  helplessness  and  slavery ;  and  gene* 
sally  the  whok  of  the  male  sex  to  debasing  licentiousness^  if  not  to 
kMtiieome  brutality. 

^  And  must  we  be  told,  that '' private  vices  are  public  benefits,"  that 
the  units  of  individual  misery  make  the  sum  of  the  general  good  ? 
or,  that  the  immolation  of  some,  and  suffering  of  all,  are  requisite 
to  secure  public  order,  and  to  tnodernte  human  pbpulation  to  the 
supplies  yielded  for  its  support?     As  if  living  creatures  could  ever, 
for  any  space  of  time,  positively  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence  i 
or  as  if  their  tendency  to  increase  beyond  a  healthy  sufficiency  of 
these  means  could  ever  be  repressed,  save  by  the  increase  and 
s|Hread  of  real  knowledge,  which  should  teach  human  beings  to  con^ 
sider  the  creation  of  other  human  beings  as  the  most  important  of 
diX  actions,  and  the  securing  to  the  beings  of  their  creation  a  sound 
and  bedthy  organisation,  and  an  equally  sound  and  healthy  education, 
with  all  the  means  of  a  happy  existence,  as  the  most  important  of 
ail  duties.    In  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  cultivation  of 
both  sexes,  should  we  seek,  as  we  can  only  find,  the  source  and 
security  of  human  happiness  and  human  virtue.  Prejudice  and  fear 
are  weak  barriers  against  passions  which,  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  demanding  only  judicious  training  to  form  the  ornament  and 
supply  the  best  joys  of  our  existence,  are  maddened  into  violence 
by  pernicious  example  and  pernicious  restraint,  varied  with  as  per- 
nicious indulgence.     Let  us  correct  our  views  of  right  and  wrong, 
correct  our  moral  lessons,  and  so  correct  the  practice  of  rising 
generations !  -  Let  us  not  teach  that  virRie  consists  in  crucifying 
the  affections  and  appetites,  but  in  their  judicious  government ! 
Let  us  not  attach  ideas  of  purity  to  monastic  chastity,  impossible 
to  man  or  woman  without  consequences  fraught  with  evil,  nor  ideas 
of  vice  to  connexions  formed  under  the  auspices  of  kind  feeling ! 
Xiet  us  inquire — ^not  if  a  mother  be  a  wife,  or  a  father  a  husband, 
but  if  parents  can  supply,  to  the  creatures  they  have  brought  into 
being,  all  things  requisite  to  make  existence  a  blessing — ^let  the 
force  of  public  opinion  be  brought  against  the  thoughtless  igno- 
rance or  cruel  selfishness  whichr  under  the  sanction  of  a  legal  or 
rdigious  pernut,  so  frequently  multiplies  offspring  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  parents.    Let  us  check  the  force  of  passions,  as  well 
as  their  precocity,  not  by  the  idle  terror  of  imaginary  crime  in  the 
desire  itsdf,  but  by  just  and  benevolent  apprehension  of  bringing 
iate  fxistcnce  unhappy  or  imperfect  beings  J    Let  us  teach  the 
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young  mind  to  reason,  and  the  young  heart  to  feel ;  and,  instead  of 
shrouding  our  own  bodies,  wants,  desires,  senses,  affections,  and  facul- 
ties, in  mystery,  let  us  court  inquiry,  and  show  that  acquiaintance  with 
our  own  nature  can  alone  guide  us  to  judicious  practice  3  and  that 
in  the  consequence  of  human  actions  exists  the  only  true  test  of  their 
virtue  or  their  vice. 

'  We  need  only  observe  the  effects  of  the  present  system  to  be 
convinced  of  its  error.  Where  is  the  repressive  force  of  public 
opinion  perceived  ?  Whom  does  it  affright  ?  The  poor,  the  igno- 
rant, the  unhappy  pauper,  the  diseased  profligate,  the  licentious 
hypocrite?  Is  it  they  who  feel  the  force  either  of  just  or  unjust 
censure,  or  who  hesitate  to  call  into  existence  sentient  beings, 
bom  to  ignorance,  want,  or  disease  ?  No !  is  it  not  rather  upon 
that  class  whose  feelings  and  intellects- have  been  mostly  cultivated, 
and  who,  consequently,  are  best  fitted  to  give  life  to  a  healthy  and 
intellectual  race,  upon  whom  the  weight  of  coercive  prejudice  faUs  ? 

'  Let  us  advert  to  the  far  more  important  half  of  the  human 
species,  (whether  we  consider  their  share  in  the  first  formation  and 
rearing  of  the  infant,  or  their  moral  influence  on  society.)  Let  us 
consider  the  effects  of  existing  institutions  and  opinions  as  exempli* 
fied  among  women.  In  what  class  do  we  find  the  largest  number 
of  childless  females  and  devoted  victims  to  unnaturd  restraints  > 
Certainly  among  the  cultivated^  talented,  and  indiependent  women, 
who,  (in  England  more  especidly,)  shrink  equally  from  the  servi- 
tude of  matrimony,  and  from  the  opprobrium  stamped  on  unlega- 
lised  connections. 

'  But,  again,  the  writer  of  this  address  must  observe,  that  she  can 
here  only  touch  upon  subjects  which  she  feels  herself  prepared  to 
examine  in  detail;  but  which  she  must  defer  until  a  suitable 
medium  be  supplied  in  the  periodical  publication,  which  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  Society  to  issue,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  its  interests. 

'  It  is  considered,  that  the  peculiar  object  of  the  founder,  "  The 
benefit  of  the  Negro  race,"  may  best  be  consulted  by  the  admission 
and  incorporation  of  suitable  individuals  of  that  and  the  mixed 
race,  on  the  same  principles  of  equality,  which  guide  the  admission 
of  all  members  5  and  farther,  that  such  individuals  may  best  be 
found  among  the  free  citizens  of  colour,  who  form  no  inconsiderable 
and  fre(|uently  a  very  respectable  body  in  the  American  population, 
more  especially  in  that  of  the  southern  cities. 

'  As  it  was  the  object  of  the  founder  to  attempt  the  peaceful  in- 
fluence of  example,  and  silently  to  correct  the  practice  and  reach 
the  laws  through  the  feelings  and  the  reason  of  the  American 
people,  she  carefully  forbore  from  outraging  any  of  the  legal  pro- 
visions in  the  slave  state  in  which  she  ventured  to  attempt  her  ex- 
periment, or  those  of  any  of  the  slave  states. ^th  which  she  is  ac- . 
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qmunled ;  and  trusted  confidently  to  the  national  good  sense,  and 
to  the  liberality  fostered  by  the  national  institutions,  for  the  safety 
of  any  experiment,  however  opposed  to  the  national  prejudices^ 
which  should  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  kindliness  to  all  men^  and 
conducted  within  the  limits  of  private^  or^  as  in  the  present  case^  of 
associate  property. ._ . 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  (with  some  rare  exceptions,) 
human  beings  raised  under  the  benumbing  influence  of  brutal 
slavery,  can  be  elevated  to  the  level  of  a  society  based  upon  the 
principles  of  moral  liberty  and  voluntary  co-operation.  The  ex- 
periment, therefore,  as  respects  the  slave  population,  it  is  intended 
to  limit,  at  Nashoba,  to  the  first  -purchase  of  the  founder,  excepting 
in  cases  where  .planters,  becoming  members,  may  wish  to  place 
their  Negroes  under  the  protection  of  the  institution.  And  looking^ 
to  effect  the  more  especial  object  of  the  Institution  through  the 
present  free  race  of  colour,  and  more  especially  by  the  education  of 
coloured  children,  the  founder  judged  that  she  should  best  con- 
ciliate the  laws  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  whole  union,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  emancipated  Negro, 
by  providing  for  the  colonisation  of  all  slaves  emancipated  by  the 
Society,  in  a  free  country,  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Personal  observation  had  taught  her  the  danger  of  launching  a 
freed  slave  into  the  midst  of  an  inimical  population.  And  if  unfit, 
as  he  must  of  necessity  be,  for  incorporation  into  the  Society  as  a 
free  proprietor,  it  appeared  consistent  with  justice  and  humanity  to 
enjoin  his  being  sent  to  a  country  of  safety  for  his  colour,  when 
ejected  from  the  protection  of  the  Institution. 

*  While  occupied,  as  they  fondly  hope,  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
moral  regeneration  of  Americans  citizens  of  colour,  the  Trustees  of 
Nashoba  believe  that  slavery  may  safely  be  left  to  work  its  own 
ruin.  The  falling  price  of  cotton  must  soon  reduce  to  zero  the 
profits  of  the  upland  planter,  and  fortunately  the  growth  of  sugar 
is  restricted  by  climate  to  a  small  portion  of  the  American  slave 
territory.  But  when  the  bankrupt  fortunes  of  the  southern  planters 
shall  have  put  an  end  to  the  internal  slave  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  the  Guinea  of  the 
states  farther  south,  shall  have  lost  their  last  staple  commodity  of 
profit,  the  principles  avowed  in  this  paper  may  attract  the  national 
attention,  and  the  olive  of  peace  and  brotherhood  be  embracedl}y 
the  white  man  and  the  black  3  and  their  children,  approached  in 
feeling  and  education,  gradually  blend  into  one  of  their  blood  and 
their  hue. 

'  The  writer  of  this  Address  is  frilly  aware,  that  the  topic  most 
offensive  to  the  American  public  is  that  now  under  consideration. 
But  so,  to  that  public,  is  it  more  peculiarly  addressed,  not,  it  will 
be  believed,  with  a  view  to  offend,  but  with  the  single  view  of  ex- 
posing the  principles  of  Nashoba  to  the  American  people,  and  call* 
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fa)g^  their  atteation  to  the  cool  iavestigation  of  a  subject  mluppiljF 
•eldoQi  approached  but  with  the  anger  of  sectiooali  or  the  pride  of 
uational  feeling. 

*  The  strength  of  the  prejudice  of  colour,  as  existing  in  die 
United  States,  and  in  the  European  Ccdonies,  can  in  general  be 
little  conceived,  and  less  understood,  in  the  Old  Continent;  ye^ 
however  whimsical  it  may  there  appear,  is  it,  in  fact,  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  European  prejudice  of  birth  ? 

'  The  superior  excellence  which  the  one  supposes  in  a  peculiar 
descent,  or  merely  in  a  peculiar  name,  the  other  imagines  in  a  pe^ 
euliar  complexion  or  a  set  of  features ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  by 
eonsidering  man  in  many  countries,  and  observing  all  his  varying^ 
and  contr^ictory  prejudices,  that  we  can  discover  the  equal  ab* 
surdity  of  all. 

^  Those  to  whom  the  American  institutions  and  American  eh^ 
meter  are  familiar,  and  who  have  considered  the  question  of  Negro 
slavery  in  all  its  bearings,  will  probably  be  disposed  to  pronounce,- 
with  the  writer  of  this  address,  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
coloured  population  cannot  be  progressive  through  the  laws,  it  must, 
and  can  only  be  progressive  through  the  feelings ;  and,  through  that 
medium,  be  finally  complete  and  entire,  involving  at  once  poMtieal 
equality,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  races. 

'  And  has  nature,  (as  slave-apologists  would  tell  us,)  drawn  a 
rubicon  between  the  human  varieties  of  physiognomy  and  com- 
plexion ?  or  need  we  enter  into  details, to  prove  that  no  natural  anti- 
pathy blinds  the  white  Louisianian  to  the  charms  of  the  graceful 
Quadroon,  however  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  the  fear  of  public 
censure,  makes  of  her  his  mistress,  and  of  the  whiter  skinned,  but 
often  not  more  aecomplished  or  more  attractive  female,  his  wife  } 
Or  must  we  point  to  the  intercourse  in  its  most  degraded  forms, 
where  the  child  is  the  marketable  slave  of  its  father  ?  Idle,  indeed, 
is  the  assertion,  that  the  mixture  of  the  races  is  not  in  nature.  If 
the  assertion  involve  any  distinct  idea,  might  it  not  be  asked,  how, 
if  not  in  nature,  it  could  take  place,  and  take  place,  as  we  see  it  do, 
of  free  choice,  and  that  too  in  despite  of  all  that  popular  feeling  can 
bring  against  it }  Seeing,  then,  that  the  mixture  of  the  races  is  in 
nature,  the  only  question  seems  to  be,  whether  it  shall  take  place  in 
good  feeling  and  good  taste,  and  be  made  at  once  the  means  of 
sealing  the  tranquillity,  and  perfecting  the  liberty  of  the  country,  and 
of  peopling  it  with  a  race  more  suited  to  its  southern  climate  than 
the  pure  European,  or  whether  it  shall  proceed,  as  it  now  does^ 
viciously  and  degradingly,  mingling  hatred  and  fear  with  the  ties  of 
bloody  denied,  indeed,  but  stamped  by  nature  herself  upon  the 
skin^  The  education  of  the  race  of  colour  would  doubtless  make  the 
amalgamation  more  rapid,  as  well  as  more  creditable,  &c.  j  and  so 
fsLf  from  considering  the  physical  amalgamation  of  the  two  colours, 
wbeo  aocoflQpanied  by  a  moral  approximation^  es  u  evil«  it  musi^ 
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curely  he  viewed  as  a  good  equally  desirable  for  both.  In  this  be* 
lief^  tbe  more  especial  object  of  the  founder  of  Nashoba  was  to  raise 
the  man  of  colour  to  the  level*  of  the  white.  When  fitted  by  habits 
of  Industry,  and  suitable  dispositions^  to  have  him  received  as  a. 
brother  and  equals  and  after  due  trial,  as  proprietor  trustee  of  th« 
property  -,  to  educate  his  children  with  white  children )  and  thus 
approaching  their  minds,  tastes,  and  occupations,  to  leave  the 
affections  of  future  generations  to  the  dictates  of  free  choice. 

.  '  U  may  be  necessary  to  advtrt  to  one  provision  of  the  deed  of  tmst, 
which  establishes  a  difference  between  trustees  aiui  associates,  an4 
fytes  a  period  (fifty  years  from  the  date  of  the  gift  of  the  property) 
when  the  distinction  shall  cease,  and  every  proprietor  possess  tbii 
filll  character  of  trustee. 

•  '  The  fiiuoder  being  greatly  anxious  that  the  principles  of  mora| 
and  intellfictual  liberty,  consecrated  in  her  deed,  riiould  be  preserved 
imre  in  practice  as  in  principle,  and  that  its  more  espeetal  object*^ 
the  protection  and  regeneration  of  the  race  of  coiour---should  never: 
W  loat  sight  of,  so  long  as  the  oppression  of  that  race  shall  find  » 
•aaotiiin  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  feelings,  of  the  more  numerous 
population,  she  was  desirous  of  confining  the  moral  trust  of  the 
institution  within  very  special  limits.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
believing  that  many  individuals  might  constitute  useful  and  happy 
members  of  the  institution,  whose  intellectual  faculties  or  moral 
courage  mi^ht  not  be  of  that  strength  as  to  render  them  safe 
^uarcuans  oi  the  principles,  in  practice  at  least,  so  novel,  or  of  the 
peculiar  interest  of  a  proscribed  race,  she  judged  it  a  less  evil  to 
admit  of  a  distinctipn  in  the  powers,  not  in  the  rights,  of  future 
proprietors,  than  to  restrict  too  scrupulously  their  number,  or  to 
endanger  the  great  moral  objects  of  the  institution  itself. 

*  The  duration  of  such  a  distinction  was  limited  to  fifty  years,  ii^ 
the  belief  that,  before  that  period,  the  great  majority  of  th^  adult 
piembers  must  be  supplied  from  the  schools  of  the  institution,  and 
fpnsequently  absolved,  from  those  prejudices  with  which  we  of  tha 
present  generation  are  all  of  necessity  more  or  less  imbued. 

'  The  limits  prescribed  to  the  present  address  are  already  ex¥ 
oeeded.  But,  however  imperfectly  elicited  many  of  the  princtplea 
here  touched  upon,  it  is  believed  the  present  observations  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  the  bearing  of  the; 
different  provisions  made  in  the  deed  of  the  founder.  It  remains 
only  to  explain  a  few  regulations  adopted  by  the  trustees,  and  to 
present  a  few  observations  applicable  to  those  who  may  imagine,  ii\ 
tiie  inscitution,  a  mode  of  life  and  a  moral  practice  suited  to  their 
feelings  and  opinions. 

'  First.  It  must  be  premised  that  Nashoba  offers  only  a  life  of  ex- 
ertion, and,  at  the  present  time,  one  of  privation :  rough  cabins, 
simple  fere,  and  active  occupation.    Yet,  although  based  upon  the 
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principle  of  co-operative  labour,  no  less  than  upon  that  of  anited 
interest,  the  imperfect  education  and  pernicious  habits  which  have 
unfitted  many  of  the  present  generation  for  regular  active  exertion^ 
who  may  morally  be  most  fitted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  receive  happiness  therein,  it  is  provided  that  an 
equivalent  may  be  rendered  in  money  by  such  members  as  cannot 
furnish  by  their  labour  suitable  assistance  to  the  society.  The 
biggest  sum  demanded  of  an  individual  is  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annnm.  The  pecuniary  demand,  within  this  sum,  will  of  course  be 
proportioned  to  his  or  her  fitness  for  useful  occupation. 

*  Secondly.  Such  as  may  possess  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the 
moral  feeling  to  devote  their  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  forward 
the  object  of  the  institution,  will  do  so  voluntarily,  and  must  then 
place  property  so  given  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  by  a  writing 
under  their  hand  duly  attested,  and  of  which  a  record  will  be  kept. 
But  it  will  never  be  expected  of  any  individual  to  bring  with  him 
more  than  the  practical  knowledge  of  a  useful  employment,  agri* 
cultural  or  mechanical,  with  industry  to  pursue  it  steadily ;  or,  at 
above  stated,  a  sufficient  equivalent  in  property  to  warrant  exemp* 
don  from  the  same. 

*  Thirdly.  The  moral  requisites  which  can  alone  ensure  admission 
to  any  individual  must,  it  is  feared,  circumscribe  the  admission  of 
adults  within  narrow  limits.  An  amiable  and  willing  disposition, 
kindly  afiections,  simple  tastes,  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  with  a 
liberal  tone  of  thinking,  must  be  evinced  by  those  who  aspire  to 
the  character  of  trustees  of  Nashoba. 

'  Fourthly.  It  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  substance  of  this 
address,  and  from  the  observations  appended  to  the  deed  itself,  that 
religion  occupies  no  place  in  the  creed  of  the  institution,  and  that 
the  rule  of  moral  practice  there  proposed  has  simply  and  singly  in 
view  human  happiness ;  considering  as  virtuous  whatever  practice 
tends  to  promote  that  happiness,  as  vicious  whatever  tends  to 
counteract  it.  It  is  indeed  usual  to  attach  as  many  meanings  to 
the  word  religion,  as  there  are  varieties  in  human  opinion;  so 
that  it  may  sometimes  mean  the  faith  of  the  Jews,  at  others  that 
of  Christ,  at  others  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Rome  or  Geneva,  or 
sometimes  the  worship  of  the  mystical  first  cause  of  simple  Theism, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  moral  principle  acknowledged  under 
various  names  by  all  teachers  of  what  school  soever.  But  as  it  is- 
the  especial  object  of  the  writer  of  this  address  to  explain,  as  fisir  as 
possible,  and  without  risk  of  misapprehension,  the  principles  of  the 
society  to  which  she  appertains,  she  would  expressly  specify  that 
she  uses  the  term  religion  as  distinct  from  moral  practice,  and  as 
signifying  belief  in,  and  worship  rendered  to,  a  Being  or  Beings  not 
cognizable  by  the  senses  of  man.  And  though  it  will,  of  course,  never 
be  demanded  of  any  individual  to  adopt  the  shades  of  opinion  held 
by  the  Existing  proprietors,  yet  it  is  equally  due  to  them,  and  to  the 
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worlds  to  remove  all  mystery  from  tbeir  priaciple9,  as  from  their 
practice^  and  to  declare  explicitly  those  opinions  which  they  hold 
conscientiously.  Candour  is  here  the  more  necessary,  as  it  is  impor^ 
tant  that  no  one  should  seek  the  sanctuary  of  the  institution  without 
thoroughly  understanding  the  opinions  and  practice  of  its  members. 
Let  it  therefore  be  understood  that,  without  making  their  opinions 
a  law,  they  will  ever  claim  for  themselves  that  which  they  accord  to 
others — ^perfect  liberty  of  speech  as  of  thought  -,  and  that,  holding 
the  exercise  of  this  liberty  one  of  the  first  pleasures  of  life,  as  also, 
in  their  public  character,  one  of  its  first  duties,  they  will  never 
forego  its  exercise.  Those,  therefore,  acknowledging  religious 
feelings  will  do  well  to  examine  the  extent  of  their  liberality  before 
entering  the  precincts  of  a  society  whose  opinions  might  wound 
those  feelings. 

'  Fifthly,  the  existing  resident  trustees  of  the  institution  have  also 
decided  that  no  religious  doctrines  shall  be  taught  in  the  school, 
whenever  it  may  be  organised  -,  but  the  reason  of  the  children  be 
left  to  its  free  development,  and  encouraged  to  examine  all  opinions, 
and  to  receive  or  reject  them,  according  to  the  bearing  of  fiicts, 
and  the  strength  of  their  moral  testimony. 

*  Sixthly.  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  deed,  which 
binds  the  trustees  to  the  opening  of  a  school  for  children  of  colour, 
and  with  a  view  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  the  race  peculiarly 
recommended  to  their  care,  as  well  ias  the  best  interests  of  humanity 
in  general,  they  propose,  so  soon  as  measures  can  be  taken  and 
means  supplied  for  their  reception,  to  receive  children,  either  as 
pensioners,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  all  ex- 
penses included,  or  without  payment,  upon  condition  that  the 
parents  or  gu^dians  shall  transfer  to  the  institution  all  rights  over 
tb^  children  so  received :  such  children  to  be  treated  in  sJl  things 
fihd  cared  for  the  same  as  the  children  born  in  the  institution. 

'Seventhly.  Any  persons  of  property  sympathising  with  the 
objects  of  the  institution,  and  desirous  of  contributing  to  forward 
the  same,  could  not  better  apply  their  succours  than  to  the  building 
up  of  its  school,  either  by  devoting  a  sum  of  money  for  raising  the 
necessary  buildings,  at  the  present  much  wanted,  or  by  supplying 
them  with  books,  maps,  globes,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  &c. 
Donations  of  books,  to  aid  the  formation  of  the  library  of  the  insti- 
tution, will  be  at  all  times  highly  valuable. 

'  '  Eighthly.  It  is  conceived  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  insti- 
tution of  Nashoba  will  be  found  most  suited  to  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  independent  minds,  and  liberal  education;  men  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  who  have  yet  their  attachments  to  form,  and 
whose  feelings  are  not  unblunted  by  long  commerce  with  the  world, 
and  by  the  debasing  spirit  of  trade ;  and  young  women  of  mental 
energy,  amiable  manners  and  dispositions,  and  small  independent 
property,  or,  in  place  of  the  latter,  and  which  were  yet  better,'pos<- 
sessing  Uie  knowledge  of  some  useful  occupation  in  the  hQUse^  the 
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dairy,  or  the  school,  adequate  to  cover  their  expenses,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  society.  It  is  particularly  recommended 
to  every  young  man,  before  he  visit  the  institution  with  a  view  to 
being  received  therein,  that  he  apply  himself  to  some  useful  trade, 
by  making  a  short  but  active  apprenticeship  to  a  good  artisan  or 
mechanic,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  sawyer,  brickmaker,  brickliwef; 
shoemaker,  tanner,  weaver,  &c.,  or  to  a  fhrmer,  gardener,  &c.  The 
grafting,  pruning,  and  proper  treatment  of  fruit  trees,  and  skilful 
raising  of  vegetables ^  planting  and  dressing  a  vineyard;  andj 
above  all,  the  manual  labour  of  a  farm,  the  care  and  management 
of  cattle,  &c.,  will  famish  employment  of  the  first  utility.  It  if 
also  equally  recommended  to  young  women  to  acquire  a  previous 
knowledge  of  some  useful  employment, — plaiting  and  making  straw- 
hats,  spinning,  weaving,  simple  cookery,  baking,  or  any  of  the 
various  occupations  necessary  to  human  life  and  sodal  comfort. 
By  this  is  meant  not  a  general  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  any  em- 
ployment, but  a  thorough  and  practical  one.  Let  no  one  seek 
Nashoba  with  a  view  of  teaching  the  science  of  a  business,  or  super^ 
intending  the  work  of  others.  All  must  bring  hands  as  well  9A 
heads  *,  and,  above  all,  kind  and  willing  hearts,  ever  disposed  to  mak« 
light  of  inconveniencea^  and  to  find  the  best  enjoyment  In  promo- 
ting the  happiness  of  others.  Moreover,  let  none  imagine  thai 
they  can  enter  an  institution  based  on  the  novel  principle  of  o^ 
operation  without  experiencing  inconveniences  and  difiiculties,  both 
moral  and  physical.  They  wiU  experience  many :  and  Botbing  but 
a  strong  moral  purpose,  a  real  heart  interest  in  the  suoceM  of  tlM 
undertaking,  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  which 
it  aspires  practically  to  illustrate,  can  strengthen  them  to  weather 
«uch  difficulties.  Possessed  of  the  moral  requisites,  they  wiU 
succeed,  and  ensure  the  success  of  the  institution.  But  until  a  sidfi'^ 
cient  number,  possessed  of  these  qualifications,  shall  be  collected  At 
Nashoba,  the  experiment  must  remain  as  it  is — ^in  embryo  only. 

'  Ninthly.  It  would  be  well  for  every  individual  to  bring  with  him 
the  tools  required  in  his  particular  trade ;  and  Europeans,  reaching 
the  institution  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  may  also  bring  with  them 
a  mattress,  blankets,  linen,  and  any  other  conveniences  which  their 
habits  may  render  agreeable,  and  with  which  a  young  and  remote 
settiement  is  but  scantily  provided.  Among  these  should  always 
be  included  a  good  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  drinking-cup.  Strangers 
will  always  render  a  service  to  the  institution  by  bringing  with  them 
any  valuable  seeds  of  superior  quality,  ibr  the  garden  or  farm;  ctii* 
tings  of  valuable  vines,  or  grafts  of  fruits. 

'Nashoba  is  situated  fourteen  miles  from  the  little  town  Of 
Memphis,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  ct  the  Mississippi 
river,  800  miles  above  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Those  reaching 
it  from  Europe,  by  the  route  of  New  Orleans,  should  be  carefiil  td 
-avoid  arriving  in  that  city  during  the  midsummer  and  eariy  autumnal 
ttovths*    By  leaving  any  of  the  European  poftt  during^  the  montk 
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of  October,  November,  or  December,  tbcy  may  expect  to  make  the 
pleasantest  southern  passage,  and  will  arrive  in  New  Orleans 
during  a  delightful  season.  From  New  Orleans  steams-boats,  which 
navigate  the  Mississippi  at  all  seasons,  will  land  passengers  and 
luggage  at  Memphis,  where  they  will  find  themselves  within  a 
short  ride,  or  even  walk,  of  Nashoba.  Those  preferring  the 
northern  route,  by  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  can  make  the  voyage 
during  any  of  the  summer  or  autumnal  months,  from  April  till 
November,  and  may  then  traverse  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  take  the  steam-boat  for  Memphis,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  For  this  route,  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  are  the  most  convenient,  the  rivers  being  then  full  and 
navigation  open.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  thia  route  is  the 
most  interesting,  but  the  most  expensive. 

'  It  is  proposed  to  establish  regular  communications  between  the 
society  and  suitable  correspondents  in  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe : — Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzer* 
land. 

'At  present,  it  will  suffice  to  name  the  Co-operative  Society, 
Red-lion-square,  London  -,  and  Count  de  Lasteyrie,  Paris. 

'FaANCfiS  Wright/ 
'At  Sea,  Dec.  4,  1827/ 


Mabius  among  tab  Ruins  or  Cabthaob. 

'  — —  Manet  alt&  mentc  repottiun.' 

Ktrg.,  iib,  1. 
^      *  I  sequere  Italiam  ventis, * 

Frail  monuments  of  humbled  pride, 

Fall'n  fane»  with  ivy  twin'd  were  seen, ' 
And  by  a  shattered  column's  side 

A  chief,  with  warrior  mien : 
But  who  is  he  that  silently 

Sits  sternly  and  alone. 
With  aspect  high ;  while  in  his  eye 

The  Roman's  glance  is  known  ? 

See,  ruin-like,  *mid  ruins  there. 

The  Roman's  chief,  the  Roman's  foe« 
Above  a  nation's  sepulchre. 

That  slept  in  dust  below. 
The  sun  that  shone  in  brightness  on 

His  glory,  scarce  had  set ; 
The  wreath  that  bound  his  brows  around^ 

Its  flowers  are  fading  yet ! 

He  saw  the  day-beam  fade  in  gloom. 
He  saw  the  darkness  steal  around. 
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And  in  the  quiet  of  the  tomb 

Congenial  silence  found. 
There  as  he  gaz^d^  his  soul  was  rais'dj 

As  through  the  solitude. 
Deep  on  his  ear,  a  voice  of  fear 

Still  whispered  deeds  of  blood. 

Darkly,  O  Carthage,  closed  the  day 

O  er  arsenals,  and  palaces. 
Laid  level  with  the  sea-wave*s  play  j 

But  through  the  wilderness 
It*s  sandy  bed  o'er  all  has  spread 

The  spirit  of  the  land, — 
In  her  own  reign,  did  yet  remain. 

Guard  of  the  tuirren  strand. 

'Twas  long  since  Scipio  moum*d  to  see 

That  fall,  as  high  the  red  flame  rose ; 
And  far  the  spirit  knew  must  be 

Her  vengeance  on  her  foes  : 
Long  as  she  wept,  her  watch  she  kept. 

Though  Rome  seem*d  victor  still  $ 
Waiting  the  hour,  in  shine  and  shower. 

That  vengeance  to  fulfil. 

And  now  she  knew  the  hour  was  come, 

She  knew  the  chief  the  fates  demand } 
She  fired  with  injuries  of  Rome, 

And  nerved  his  head  and  hand  -, 
While  quickly  grew  his  brow's  dark  hue 

More  stern  than  threatening  skies. 
Thoughts  wild  and  fast  throng*d  thickly  past 

As  still  she  calFd, '  Arise  !* 

So,  though  her  vengeance  tarried  long, 

A  harvest  rich  for  all  her  dead 
Her  wrath  should  reap — for  every  wrong 

A  thousand  years  had  spread  j 
From  him  confest,  a  faithless  guest. 

The  Trojan  wanderer ', 
Till  mid  the  glow  of  fianes  laid  low. 

Trod  her  proud  vanquisher. 

Rise,  Roman !  rise,  triumphant  hate 

Bids  to  the  tented  field  away ; 
There  let  thy  country  learn  too  late 

What  recompense  that  day 
Of  scorn  demands,  even  at  her  hands. 

When  thee  she  chased  afar  -, 
Up,  mighty  lord !  the  unsheath'd  sword 

Thirsts  for  the  feast  of  war ! 
Liverpool,  H.  W.  J, 
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The  Military  Power  of  Turret. 

Before  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Russians,  Turkey,  separated  from  its  provinces  in  Asia  and  A^ca, 
held  the  sixth  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe,  from  the  extent  of 
its  territory,  and  the  ninth  as  to  population.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants was  almost  equal  to  a  third  of  that  of  France,  the  half  of 
the  Britannic  isles,  to  the  whole  population  of  Spain,  and  di£Fered 
little  from  that  of  Prussia.  But  the  consequences  which  this  com- 
parison would  seem  to  ofifer,  were  rendered  illusory  by  the  dissemi- 
nation of  its  inhabitants  over  an  immense  surface — ^by  the  difference 
of  their  origin,  their  religion,  and  their  particular  tenets,  which 
made  slaves  of  some,  masters  of  others,  and  irreconcilable  enemies 
of  all.  The  following  details  will  give  an  idea  of  the  influence 
which  the  Ottoman  empire  received  from  each  of  its  provinces  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  losses  which  it  has  suffered,  or  is 
about  to  suffer. 

Independent  Greece,  or,  at  least,  that  which  is  about  to  become 
80,  comprises  Livadia,  the  Morea,  and  the  Cyclades.  Its  extent  is 
about  3,227  square  leagues ;  it  is  larger  than  the  Netherlands,  and 
differs  little  in  extent  from  Portugal  or  Denmark,  with  its  German 
states.  Before  the  war,  its  population  amounted  to  1,350,000. 
Thus  the  heaths  of  Hanover  or  Saxony  are  now  more  peopled  than 
the  territory  which  formerly  comprised  Lacedemonia,  Corinth,  Ar- 
gos,  Thebes,  and  Athens.  This  calculation  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  wilds  of  Scotland,  only  420  persons  for  each  square  league  j 
whilst  Attica  alone  contained  fifteen  times  this  number  twenty  cen- 
turies ago.  From  an  attentive  study  of  the  ancient  histories  of 
Greece,  it  is  found  that  the  population  of  the  Peloponnesus,  at  the 
invasion  by  the  Persians,  exceeded  1,130,000  persons,  of  whom  a 
third  were  free.  There  were  then  965  persons  to  each  square 
league  3  whilst,  in  18I7>  the  Morea  having  only  420,000  inhabi- 
tants, this  number  was  reduced  to  360.  # 

The  Cyclades  having,  it  is  true,  615  inhabitants  to  each  square 
mile,  their  population  is  half  as  large  again,  and  they  equal  Poland, 
or  the  empire  of  Austria,  in  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  what  efforts  the  freedom  extended  to  these  islands^ 
aided  by  industry  and  commercial  enterprise,  has  effected  in  half  a 
century.  If  the  same  causes  were  to  act  with  the  same  force,  upon 
the  Morea  and  Greece,  properly  so  calle(](^  it  would  even  then  re- 
quire a  whole  century  before  these  unhappy  countries  could  acquire 
a  population  equal  to  what  they  formerly  possessed. 

The  loss  of  Livadia,  the  Morea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, exclusively  of  those  of  Asia,  has  reduced  the  European  ter- 
Oriental  Herald,  FoL  18.  T 
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ritory  of  the  Ottoman  empire  a  seventh^  and  its  population  nearly 
an  eighth.  It  was  about  the  same  for  Turkey^  as  the  dismeml}er- 
ment  of  Brittany  and  Normandy  would  be  for  France. 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  insurrection  not  to  extend  to 
the  countries  north  of  Greece^  as  soon  as  the  Turkish  troops  shall 
have  been  forced  to  evacuate  them^  solely  by  the  progress  of  the 
Russians  beyond  the  Danube.  This  events  which  seems  about  to 
take  place,  will  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Ottoman  power.  The  two 
immense  countries,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Macedonia  and 
Epirus,  but  now  designated  as  the  Pafihalics  of  Janina,  Dalmatian 
and  Albanian  Turkey,  have  a  sur&ce  of  4,463  square  leagues.  Their 
population  is  estimated  at  2,650,000  inhabitants,  or  near  600  to  each 
square  mile,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  reduced  as  it  already  is  by  the  loss  of 
Greece,  will  be  much  more  so  if  these  two  provinces  are  taken  from 
it ;  they  surpass  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  extent,  and  Lombardy  or 
Sweden  in  population.  The  emancipation  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Epirus,  joined  to  that  of  Northern  Greece,  will  take  away  from  Tur* 
key  a  territory  of  7,690  square  miles, — as  large  as  England,  and 
peopled  with  4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  like  Belgium ;  the  extent  will 
thus  be  diminished  one-third. 

The  emancipation  of  the  whole  of  Greece  would  be  for  Turkey 
the  same  as  the  loss  of  Scotland  to  England  3  and  for  France,  as  it 
she  were  to  lose  ^8  departments.  It  would  reduce  ita  size  to  that  of 
Norway,  and  its  population  to  that  of  Ireland. 

Not  only  has  the  invasion  of  the  Russians,  which  has  obliged  the 
Ottoman  forces  to  be  concentrated  in  Romania  to  cover  the  capital^ 
insured  the  emancipation  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece,  but  it 
has  already,  in  its  rapid  progress,  operated  the  deliverance  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  and  carried  away  from  Turkey  one-third  of  its 
territory,  and  a  fourth  of  its  population.  These  two  countries  united, 
form  an  extent  of  5,903  square  miles,  equal  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  A  few  years  ago  they  contained  1,840,000  in- 
habitants, as  much  as  Denmark  or  Switzerland.  In  1815,  France 
lost  about  as  much  by  its  wars,  as  the  Ottoman  empire  will  lose  by 
the  conquest  of  these  two  principalities. 

The  dismemberment  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which,  whatever 
be  the  ultimate  fate  of  Turkey,  seems  inevitable,  leaves  to  the  Otto- 
man empire  a  territory  of  10,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
6,400,000  inhabitants.  This  is  about  the  same  extent  as  Hungary, 
with  a  population  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
scarcely  equal  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

But  among  the  six  provinces  which  remain  to  Turkey,  the  half  of 
them  bear  but  an  uncertain  allegiance,  or,  from  their  situation,  can- 
not be  of  any  assistance  to  her.  Bosnia  and  lUyria  are  separated 
from  the  theatre  of  war  by  so  great  a  distance,  besides  other  obsta- 
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oles/  that  three  months  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  levies,  or 
before  an  army  could  be  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople* 
Servia,  which  has  fought  with  so  much  energy  and  perseverance, 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  is  only  attached  to  it  by 
uncertain  ties  and  its  hostages. 

These  provinces,  which,  at  the  moment  that  the  fate  of  the  Otto« 
man  empire  is  about  to  be  decided,  cannot  give  it  any  assistance^ 
form  a  third  of  its  European  territory.  Servia  and  Bosnia  have  a 
surface  of  5,213  square  leagues,  and  a  population  of  1,680,000  in* 
habitants.  The  tyrannical  and  devastating  Government  which 
rules  them,  has  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  scale  of  the  habitable 
countries  of  Europe ;  they  have  only  3^2  inhabitants  to  each  square 
mile,  and  a  population  less  than  that  of  Sicily,  though  the  territory 
is  more  extensive  than  that  of  Poland. 

The  voluntary  or  forced  defection  of  these  provinces  reduces  the 
empire  of  the  Crescent  to  Bulgaria  and  Romania.  The  territory 
comprised  in  them  does  not  exc^  5,000  square  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Bulgaria  is  about  1,440,000,  and  ^,280,000  in 
Romania.  This  is  744  for  the  square  mile,  as  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  less  than  in  Hanover  -,  for  60,000  inhabitants  live 
in  the  cities  of  Adrianople  and  Sophia,  which  reduces  the  estimate  to 
625  individuals  per  square  mile,  comprising  the  towns  of  the  second 
order.  The  half-deserted  provinces  of  Spain  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  population  of  the  centre  of  Turkey  3  but,  in  the  Peninsula,  the 
same  religion  prevails  throughout,  whilst  the  Ottoman  empire  is 
peopled  by  men  divided  by  opinion,  and  implacably  opposed  to  each 
other,  as  well  on  account  of  religion,  as  of  their  social  position, 
their  interests,  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  At 
Constantinople,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan,  the  metropolis  of 
Islamism,  a  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  is  composed  of  Greeks,  Jews, 
Armenians,  and  Rajahs,  who  never  pass  a  day  without  cursing  the 
Turks,  and  offering  prayers  for  their  destruction  by  a  foreign  in- 
vader. It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  Rajahs  in  Romania  and 
Bulgaria  exceeds  800,000,  so  that  in  the  two  countries,  which,  in 
reality,  form  the  Ottoman  empire,  there  are  not  three  millions  of 
Musi^ans.  Excepting  in  Denmark  and  the  Swiss  Confederation^ 
there  is  no  government  so  weak.  Eight  of  the  eighty-six  depart- 
ments of  France  furnish  as  large  a  population  as  Turkey,  or  even 
three  only  of  the  northern  departments  will  equal  it« 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  resistance  which  such  a  population 
can  oppose  to  invasion,  the  largest  proportion  of  military  kvies  in 
modern  times  must  be  taken,  as  the  Ottomans  would  risk  all  rather 
than  concede  any  point.  In  1793,  France,  then  pec^led  with 
25,000,000,  armed  for  its  defence  3,000,000  of  national  guordi,  and 
organised  1,400,000  of  other  soldiers.  Thus  its  levy,  taking  the 
total,  was  as  one  out  of  eight  persons,  and  its  effective  army  com- 
prised one  soldier  out  of  eighteen  individuals-^aboat  a  fifth  of  the 
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population.  No  such  example  of  a  military  effort  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  modern  annals ;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  levies  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  had  war  alone  for  their  object.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Musulmans  could  effect 
this,  the  Porte  would  have  375,000  men,  and  two  armies  of  80,000 
soldiers  each,  who  might  defend  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  or  cover 
the  capital,  and  oppose  the  operations  of  the  redoubtable  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this,  popular  excitation  alone  is 
not  sufficient  ^  it  is  necessary  to  organise  a  military  population — to 
arm  them,  to  instruct  them,  to  provide  them  with  ammunition,  and 
to  set  experienced  chiefs  over  them.  Turkey,  however,  has  de- 
prived herself  of  all  those  means  of  defence,  by  obstinately  opposing 
all  improvements,  and  wishing  to  remain  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages.  Its  population,  reduced  below  that  of  Portugal,  is 
probably  incapable  of  making  greater  efforts  than  that  country  for 
its  preservation,  and  cannot  put  into  line  an  army  of  more  than 
60,000  men,  which,  like  the  levy  of  the  Portuguese  troops  in  1812, 
is  one  soldier  out  of  fifty  inhabitants.  Admitting,  against  all  pro- 
bability, that  this  levy  could  be  doubled,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  Porte  could  oppose  120,000  Musulmans  to  the  300,000  Rus- 
sians which  have  passed  the  Danube,  and  which  have  l)ehind  them 
a  reserve  of  400,000  men. 

The  accounts  from  Constantinople  have  stated  the  number  of 
effective  men  under  the  command  of  Itabil  Pasha,  as  under  30,000 
men  j  and  thus  Turkey  has  imprudently  engaged  herself  in  a  contest 
with  an  empire  whose  vast  projects  are  aided  by  such  a  colossal 
force  as  to  leave  no  chance  either  for  courage  or  for  good  fortune. 
If  we  compare  the  two  armies  which  are  now  in  sight  of  each 
other,  we  shall  find  that  six  Turkish  soldiers  are  called  upon  to 
oppose  fifteen  Russians  ^  and  who,  if  they  escape  from  the  effects  of 
this  overpowering  superiority,  may  soon  be  crushed  by  six  of  their 
internal  enemies.  Turkey,  deprived  of  the  population  of  its  do- 
minions in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  separated  from  Greece,  only  pos« 
sesses  one  inhabitant  where  Russia  has  fifteen.  This  numerical 
fact  would  seem  sufficient  to  anticipate  their  inevitable  fate,  though 
the  courage  of  the  Turks  may  render  the  contest  most  sanguinary. 
Such  is  now  the  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  formerly  so  powerful; 
its  existence  depends  upon  an  army  of  120,000  men  only,  and  the 
result  of  one  battle  may  be  the  destruction  of  the  old  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  conclusion  of  a  barbarous  domination,  which 
has  lasted  four  centuries,  and  extended  Islamism  in  Europe;  to 
expulse  into  Asia  a  race  whose  victories  menaced,,  for  a  long 
time,  the  civilisation  of  the  East ;  to  raise  Greece  from  the  midst  of 
its  burning  and  sanguinary  ruins,  and  to  erect  a  new  Eastern  em- 
pire, more  extensive  than  ancient  Rome,  and  more  formidable, 
perhaps,  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  world. 
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Thb  Unriyalled  Beauty  and  Glory  of  Religion. 

(From  a  Corre^ndeut,) 

[The  following  bcautifal  lines  are  by  a  poet  hardly  known,  I  bdieve,  (Henry 
Moore,  of  Liskeard,)  published  about  twenty  years  ago  in  a  thin  quarto  volume, 
with  other  effusions  of  equal  merit,  but  most  undeservedly  neglected,  then  and 
since : — "] 

Soft  are  the  fruitful  flowers  that  bring 
The  welcome  promise  of  the  spring, 

And  soft  the  vernal  gale  : 
Sweet  the  wild  warblings  of  the  grovc^ 
The  voice  of  nature  and  of  love. 

That  gladdens  every  rale. 

But  softer  in  the  mourner's  ear 
Sounds  the  mild  voice  of  mercy  near 

That  whispers  sins  forgiven  ; 
And  sweeter  far  the  music  swells 
When  to  the  raptur'd  soul  she  tells 

Of  peace  and  promised  heaven. 

Fair  are  the  flowers  that  deck  the  ground^ 
And  groves  and  gardens  blooming  round. 

Unnumbered  charms  imfold : 
Bright  is  the  sun's  meridian  ray^ 
And  bright  the  beams  of  setting  day. 

That  robe  the  clouds  in  gold. 

But  far  more  fair  the  pious  breast. 
In  richer  robes  of  goodness  drest, 

AVhere  Heaven's  own  graces  shine  j 
And  brighter  far  the  prospects  rise 
That  burst  on  Faith's  delighted  eyes 

From  glories  all  divine. 

All  earthly  charms,  however  dear, 
Howe'er  they  please  the  eye  or  ear. 

Will  quickly  fede  and  fly  5 
Of  earthly  glory  faint  the  blaze. 
And  soon  the  transitory  rays 

In  endless  darkness  die. 

The  nobler  beauties  of  the  just 
Shall  never  moulder  in  the  dust. 

Or  know  a  sad  decay  5 
Their  honours  time  and  death  defy. 
And  round  the  throne  of  heaven  on  high 
'  Beam  everlasting  day. 
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Trial  by  Jury  in  India. 

The  following  Regulation  is  so  important,  that  we  cannot  give 
too  prominent  a  place  in  our  pages.  Its  introduction  was  effected 
at  Madras  by  Mr.  Graeme,  who  held  the  Government  of  that  Presi- 
dency, temporarily  only,  between  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lushington.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  to  the  exam- 
ple of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  in  introducing  the  excellent  Trial 
by  Jury  into  Ceylon,  supported  as  that  example  has  since  been  by 
the  efforts  of  the  press  in  India  and  in  England,  that  this  great  step 
in  Indian  legislation  is  to  be  attributed.  Nevertheless,  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  the  honour  to  bring  it  first  into  practice,  deserves 
great  praise  -,  and  to  those  who  have  been  instrumental,  by  their 
advocacy  either  in  England  or  in  India,  to  the  completion  of  this 
great  work,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  consolation  to  find  their 
efforts  thus  rewarded  by  success.  We  beg  particularly  to  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  parts  marked  in  Italics  and  Capitals  in 
the  preamble,  as  admitting  to  the  full  extent  all  that  the  advocates 
of  this  great  measure  ever  contended  for.  May  the  work  of  ame- 
lioration thus  proceed,  and  benefit  to  England  and  to  India  be  the 
happy  result !   The  Regulation  is  as  follows  : — 

A  Regulation  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  Trial  by  Jury  ifito 
the  Criminal  Judicature  of  the  Territories  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Fort  St.  George. — Passed  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
on  the  nth  September,  18^7. 

I.  Whereas  the  more  extended  employment  of  the  Natives  of 
India  in  the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice  to  their  countrymen 
is  calculated  very  materially  to  facilitate  the  tracing  of  facts  from 
evidence,  and  to  shorten  Criminal  trials  by  dispensing  with  the 
record  of  much  which  is  at  present  required  to  be  reduced  into 
writing  in  several  languages,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter OF  the  people  ',  and  whereas  it  has  been  deemed  expedient^ 
for  this  end,  to  introduce  gradually  into  the  Criminal  Judicature  of 
the  Territories  subject  to  this  Presidency  the  advantages  of  trial 
by  Jury,  under  such  modifications  as  ore  best  adapted  to  the  local 
circumstances  of  these  several  provinces  respectively  j  the  Governor 
in  Council  has  therefore  been  pleased  to  pass  this  regulation,  to  be 
in  force  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  promulgation. 

II.  First.  It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  by 
an  order  of  Council,  to  authorise  any  Judge  of  Circuit  about  to 
hold  the  quarterly  or  half-yearly  gaol  deliveries,  to  cause  Juries  to 
be  assembled  for  the  trial  of  all  Criminal  cases  that  may  be  brought 
before  him. 

Second.  The  Judges  so  authorised  shall  have  liberty  to  try  any 
particular  case  under  the  regulations  heretofore  in  force^  and  not  by 
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h  Jury,  recording  their  reasons  in  the  Calendar  for  the  information 
of  the  Foujdaree  Udalut. 

III.  All  established  Native  residents  in  every  Zillah^  of  the 
Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  persuasion,  of  reputed  intelligence,  respec* 
tability,  and  consideration,  and  between  twenty-five  and  si^ty  years 
of  age,  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on  Juries. 

IV.  Firat,  The  following  descriptions  of  persons  are  exempted 
from  serving  on  Juries. 

Persons  afflicted  with  diseases  which  confine  them  to  their 
homes. 

Zemindars  and  Jagheerdars  of  superior  rank. 

Ascetics,  and  persons  who,  by  habit  or  religious  vows,  have  relin- 
quished the  practice  of  going  forth  into  public  and  engaging  in 
worldly  concerns. 

Persons  devoted  to  the  service  of  religious  offices^  such  as  Peers, 
Faqeers,  Gooroos,  and  ofher  priests. 

Persons  who  openly  and  constantly  practise  the  profession  of 
physic. 

The  law  officers,  vakeels,  and  officers  and  servants  of  the  Courts* 

The  servants  of  the  revenue  department  of  the  seillah. 

All  soobadars  and  other  commissioned  officers,  and  all  other  per* 
sons  in  the  military  service  of  Government. 

Second,  It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  by 
an  order  of  Council,  to  declare  any  other  description  of  persons  or 
any  individuals  exempt,  on  a  representation  from  any  of  the  Courts 
in  the  provinces,  through  the  Foujdaree  Udalut. 

V.  Lists  shall  be  taken  periodically  by  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, who  shall  be  api)ointed  for  the  purpose  under  the  orders  of 
the  Governor  in  Council,  of  all  persons  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  qualified  as  described  in  section  III.,  and  not  ex- 
empted. These  lists  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Criminal  Judge, 
and  formed  into  one  general  register  for  the  whole  zillah,  to  be  kept 
in  the  Criminal  Court  and  renewed  periodically.  In  this  register 
shall  be  entered,  in  a  separate  column,  the  date  on  which  each  indi- 
vidual was  last  summoned  to  serve  on  a  Jury. 

VI.  First,  Any  person  who  may  consider  himself  unjustly  ex- 
cluded from  these  lists,  or  included  when  he  ought  to  be  exempted, 
may  appeal  from  such  exclusion  or  inclusion  in  any  stage  of  the 
measures  for  forming  the  register  to  the  officer  who  formed  the 
original  list,  and  that  officer  shall  receive  and  forward  it  with  his 
opinion  thereon  to  the  next  superior  authority ;  who  shall  recom- 
mend the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  tb^  appellant's  name,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

Second.  Any  Native  officer  refusing  or  neglecting  to  receive  or 
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forward  sucb  an  appeal^  shaU,  on  proof  thereof^  before  the  Criminal 
Judge,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  rupees. 

Third.  The  Criminal  Judge  shall  include  or  exclude  the  name 
according  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  appellant  may  or  may  not  have 
established  his  right  to  be  included  or  exempted  5  and  the  Criminal 
Judge's  decision  shall  be  final. 

VII.  Erst  When  a  Circuit  Judge  shall  be  authorised  to  hold 
Trials  by  Jury,  he  shall  issue  a  precept  to  the  Criminal  Judge  of 
each  ziUah,  at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  probable  day  of 
opening  the  sessions,  therein  requiring  him  to  assemble  a  sufficient 
number  of  Jurors. 

Second.  The  number  to  be  summoned  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Criminal  Judge ;  it  shall  not  be  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than 
seventy-two,  unless  the  permission  of  the  Judge  on  Circuit  be  first 
obtained. 

VIII.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  Circuit  Judge's  precept,  the 
Criminal  Judge  shall  take  by  lot  the  names  of  the  intended  number 
of  Jurors  :  but  in  drawing  the  lots,  he  shall  exclude  the  names  of 
all  persons  who  have  been  summoned  to  serve  on  a  Jury  at  any 
time  within  two  years,  unless  the  required  number  cannot  be  other- 
wise obtained,  than  by  including  them — so  that  no  man,  except  in 
case  of  necessity,  shall  be  summoned  to  serve  on  a  Jury  oftener 
than  once  in  two  years. 

IX.  The  Criminal  Judge  shall  issue  a  summons  to  each  person 
whose  name  is  drawn,  so  that  the  summons  shall  reach  his  regis- 
tered place  of  abode  four  days  ac  least  before  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  set  out  in  order  to  reach  the  Court  by  the  appointed 
time,  travelling  fifteen  miles  each  day. 

X.  Every  person,  on  receiving  a  summons,  shall  endorse  or  cause 
to  be  endorsed  upon  it  his  name  and  the  date  on  which  he  received 
it,  and  the  summons  shall  be  returned  to  the  Criminal  Judge. 

XL  The  Criminal  Judge  shall  have  power  to  admit  a  sufficient 
excuse,  such  as  sickness,  death  of  a  relation,  family  ceremony,  &c., 
for  non-attendance,  if  returned  with  the  summons. 

XII.  First.  Each  Juror  who  attends  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
one  rupee  a-day  for  his  expenses,  from  the  day  on  which  his  at* 
tendance  is  required  in  the  summons  to  the  day  on  which  he  is 
discharged  inclusive,  and  for  as  many  days  besides  as  his  journey 
from  home  and  back  again  may  last,  supposing  him  to  travel 
fifteen  miles  a-day. 

Second.  The  payment  for  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  his 
journey  to  the  Court  shall  be  receivable  on  the  day  of  the  Juror*s 
arrival  at  the  Court ;  the  allowance  for  each  day  till  his  discharge, 
daily  or  otherwise,  according  as  each  may  apply  for  it;  and  the 
allowance  for  his  return  home,  on  the  day  of  his  discharge. 

XIII.  First.  When  the  sessions  are  opened^  the  names  of  the- 
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furors  fltimmoned  and  not  excused  shall  be  called  over ;  and  every 
Juror  duly  summoned  who  shall  not  answer  to  his  name^  and  every 
Juror  who  shall  withdraw  himself  without  the  permission  of  the 
presiding  Judge  on  Circuit,  shall  be  fined  by  the  Criminal  Judge  in 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  rupees  -,  unless  he  shall  show  good  aud 
unavoidable  cause  for  his  non-appeaiance  or  withdrawal,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Criminal  Judge. 

Second.  Any  Juror  summoned  who  shall  appear  not  to  have 
attended,  or  to  have  withdrawn,  through  contumacy  or  cohtempt, 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  times  the  amount  specified 
in  the  preceding  clause. 

Third.  Any  Juror  who  has  been  fined  under  either  of  the  two 
preceding  Clauses  may  appeal  against  such  fine  to  the  presiding 
Judge  on  Circuit,  and  the  presiding  Judge  shall  confirm,  remit,  or 
modify  the  fine,  as  he  may  judge  right. 

'  XIV.  The  Jury  for  the  trial  of  each  prisoner  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  eight  nor  more  than  twelve  Jurors :  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
lot  out  of  the  whole  number  in  attendance. 

XV.  W^hen  the  appointed  number  is  chosen,  their  names  shall  be 
called  5  and  they  shaU  answer  to  their  names  in  open  Court  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prisoner  and  Prosecutor. 

XVI.  The  Prisoner  and  the  Prosecutor  shall  be  each  allowed  to 
challenge  any  number  of  Jurors  for  cause  shown — the  Court  shall 
judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause,  and,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, retain  the  Jurors  challenged,  or  choose  by  lot  others  in  their 
room. 

XVII.  ITie  Prisoner  shall  be  allowed  five  peremptory  challenges. 

XVIII.  When  the  Jury  is  completed,  they  shall  choose  one  of 
their  number  to  be  their  Foreman. 

XIX.  £ach  Juror  shall  take  an  oath  or  make  a  solemn  declara- 
tion that  he  will  well  and  truly  try  the  accused,  and  give  a  true 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  and  his  own  conscience. 

XX.  It  shall  not  be  requisite  to  reduce  any  of  the  evidence  into 
the  Persian  language.  In  trials  not  referrible  to  the  Foujdaree 
Udalut,  the  presiding  Judge  may  dispense  altogether  with  written 
depositions  ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  place  upon  record  his  own  notes 
of  the  evidence :  In  cases  referrible  to  the  Court  of  Foujdaree  Udalut, 
the  evidence,  for  the  present,  shall  be  taken  down  in  the  current 
language  of  the  District  3  but  a  discretion  is  hereby  vested  in  that 
Court  to  dispense  therewith,  and  to  admit,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  notes 
of  the  presiding  Judge  of  Circuit,  whenever  they  shall  deem  the  same 
to  be  expedient. 

XXI.  After  the  examination  in  chief  and  cross-examination  of 
each  witness,  every  Juror  shall  have  full  liberty  to  put  to  him  what- 
ever questions  may  be  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind  ^ 
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but  the  presiding  Judge  dball  have  authority  to  pievent  un&ir  or 
leading  questions  being  put. 

XXII.  The  religious  persuasion^  official  situation,  or  sex  of 
witnesses,  shall  be  no  bar  to  their  competence.  If  any  other  ques* 
ti6n  arises  as  to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  it  shall  be  decided  by 
the  presiding  Judge  of  Circuit,  who,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  may  refer 
to  the  Court  of  Foujdaree  Udalut,  by  whose  orders  he  shall  be 
guided. 

XXIII.  No  part  of  the  previous  proceedings  held  before  the 
Police  Officers,  the  Magistrate,  or  the  Criminal  Judge,  shall  ever  be 
made  known  to  the.  Jury  previously  to  the  trial.  But  this  prohibition 
is  not  to  prevent  confessions  of  prisoners  from  being  read  in  evidence 
when  duly  proved  to  have  been  voluntarily  given. 

XXIV.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  the 
Presiding  Judge  on  Circuit  shall  make  such  remarks  to  the  Jury  as 
circumstances  may  require  respecting  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
and  any  points  of  law  involved  in  the  case,  avoiding  all  matter  calo 
culated  to  bias  the  Jury. 

XXV.  The  Jury  shall  then  declare  their  verdict  3  or,  if  they 
desire  to  consult  together  privately  before  they  deliver  their  ver- 
dict, they  shall  be  permitted  to  retire  to  a  convenient  room  adjoin- 
ing the  Court,  where  no  person  shall  be  allowed  access  to  them ; 
and  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  separate  till  they  have  given  their 
verdict. 

XXVI.  The  verdict  shall  always  specify  how  many  of  the  Jury 
concur  in  it,  and  how  many  not ;  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  is 
convicted  3  and,  in  cases  of  larceny,  the  value  of  the  property 
stolen. 

XXVII.  Should  the  Judge  of  Circuit  consider  the  verdict  not 
sufficiently  specific,  either  with  reference  to  the  value  of  property 
stolen,  to  any  aggravation,  or  other  peculiar  circumstances  charged 
in  the  indictment  which,  mider  the  Regulations,  or  Mohammedan 
Law,  would  afifect  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  5  or  should  he 
deem  the  verdict  otherwise  defective,  objectionable,  or  contrary  to 
the  evidence,  he  shall  remand  the  Jury  to  amend  their  verdict,  first 
explaining  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  it.  But  if  the  Jury  persist 
in  their  verdict,  it  shall  be  conclusive,  unless  a  new  trial  shall  be 
ordered  under  Section  XXIX. 

XXVIII.  When  the  verdict  is  delivered,  it  shaU  be  immediately 
recorded  and  read  over  to  the  Jury  in  open  Court,  that  its  correct- 
ness may  be  ascertained. 

XXIX.  If,  in  any  case,  the  presiding  Judge  of  Circuit  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Jury  have  returned  a  verdict  contrary  to  the 
evidence,  and  the  Jury,  after  being  remanded,  persist  in  their  verdict, 
the  presiding  Judge  shall  transmit  an  English  translation  of  the 
proceeding  held,  or  an  authenticated  copy  of  his  own  notes,  accord*^ 
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Ipg  as'  the  depositioiui  may  or  may  not  havo  been  recorded^  to  the 
Foujdai;ee  Udalut :  and  that  Court  shall  have  power^  provided  they 
concur  in  his  opinion,  to  order  a  new  trial.  The  verdict  of  the 
second  Jury  shaU^  in  all  cases,  be  final. 

XXX.  Unless  three-fourths  of  the  Jury  concur  in  finding  the 
Prisoner  guilty,  the  verdict  shall  be  accounted  an  acquittal. 

XXXI.  In  all  cases  of  acquittal  the  prisoner  shall  be  immediately 
dischaiged,  unless  the  presiding  Judge  of  Circuit,  under  the  ge- 
neral Regulations,  should  deem  if  ^proper  to  hold  him  to  security 
for  good  behaviour  ;  or  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  new  trial  is  re- 
quisite for  the  ends  of  justice,  in  which  case  he  must  proceed  as 
directed  in  Section  XXIX. 

XXXII.  First.  When  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  recorded,  the  presiding 
Judge  shall  either  pass  sentence  himself,  or  refer  or  report  the 
Triad  to  the  Foujdaxee  Udalut  according  to  the  Hegnlation  now 
in  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  he  shall  refer  a  Trial, 
he  shall  send  to  the  Foujdaree  Udalut  an  English  translation  of 
the  Proceedings,  or,  with  their  sanction,  an  authenticated  copy  of 
his  notes  thereon.  On  trials  so  referred  or  reported,  the  Foujdaree 
Udalut  shall  pass  sentence  according  to  the  Regulations  now  in 
force :  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  the  Foujdaree 
Udalut  to  remit  altogether  the  punishment  of  any  crime  of  which  a 
Prisoner  has  been  found  guilty  by  a  Jury,  except  in  the  case  speci- 
fied in  Section  XXXIV. 

Second.  If,  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings  or  report,  the  Foujdaree 
Udalut  shall  see  grounds  to  consider  the  conviction  not  warranted 
by  the  evidence,  they  shall  have  power  to  direct  a  new  trial,  the 
verdict  in  which  shall  be  final. 

XXXIII.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  either  Judge  on  Circuit 
or  the  Foujdaree  Udalut  to  require  the  Futwa  of  their  Law  Officers 
as  to  the  guilt  of  any  Prisoner,— that  being  established  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Jury. 

XXXIV.  Juries,  after  finding  a  Prisoner  guilty,  may  recommend 
him  to  mercy,  explaining  their  reasons  for  so  doing )  and  the  pre- 
siding Judge,  if  he  concurs  in  their  recommendation^  shall  forward 
it  without  delay  to  the  Foujdaree  Udalut,  together  with  a  translation 
in  English  of  the'  proceedings  held  in  the  case  or  an  authenticated 
copy  of  his  own  notes  .5  and  the  Foujdaree  Udalut  shall  have  power 
to  mitigate  or  remit  altogether  the  punishment  according  as  they 
shall  judge  right. 

XXXV.  The  Governor  in  Council  reserves  to  himself  the  power 
of  granting  a  fiill  pardon  in  any  case  whatsoever,  on  receiving  a 
representation  from  the  Foujdaree  Udalut,  or  from  the  presiding 
Judge  through  that  Court. 

XXXVI.  Jurors  shall  be  protected  in  the  independent  and  fear- 
less exercise  of  their  functions— any  one  who  shall  maliciously  assail^ 
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threaten^  or  scandalize  a  Juror^  because  of  his  being  concerned  in 
any  verdict,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
200  rupees,  or  imprisonnaent  not  exceeding  one  year,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Circuit. 

XXXVII.  Jurors  shall,  in  no  case,  either  previously  or  subse- 
quently to  the  verdict,  receive  any  profit  or  advantage  on  account  of 
the  verdict  they  may  give — any  Juror  receiving  or  covenanting  for 
any  reward  on  account  of  the  verdict  he  may  give,  or  any  person 
attempting  to  corrupt  or  influence  a  Juror,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Circuit,  either  at  the  prosecution  of  such 
Juror,  or  of  the  Government,  and  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction,  to 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  a  fine  of  ten  times  the  value  or  amount 
of  the  bribe  offered,  received,  or  covenanted  for,  to  be  commuted,  if 
the  fine  is  not  paid,  into  imprisonment  for  a  further  period  of  not  less 
than  one,  or  mgre  than  five  years. 


Ovid  in  Exile. 

Translated  from  the  Latin. 


Yfis,  I  have  fallen  !  but  the  iron  heart 

That  triumphs  in  my  infamy,  is  sunk 

Yet  lower.     Wretch  !  did  I  provoke  these  taunts  ? 

Woes  that  from  eyes  not  wont  to  weep  might  wring 

The  tears  of  pity,  are  thy  song  of  joy. 

Albeit  obnoxious  to  the  will  of  Fate. 

Fear  lest  on  thee,  whom  hitherto  she  charms 

With  flattering  smile,  inconstant  Fortune  fro^n  ! 

Fear  lest  on  thee,  the  vials  of  her  wrath 

Nemesis  pour,  scourging  thine  insolence  ! 

For  I  can  tell  thee  of  a  bold  ingrate. 

Who,  though  he  might  have  succoured,  did  but  laugh 

To  see  the  ship  wreck*d,  when  the  angry  wave 

Seized  its  occasion,  and,  oh !  just  revenge  ! 

Engulph'd  him  too.     So  he  whom  oft  besought 

The  hungry  outcast  for  a  scanty  meal 

With  fruitless  prayer,  by  strange  reverse  anon 

Himself  turn  d  mendicant,  and  was  refused. 

Clouds,  winds,  and  shadows,  with  whatever  else 

Roves  restless,  and  is  fickle,  and  defies 

Conjecture ; — these  are  typical  of  Fortune  : 

One  moment  smiling  3  in  the  next  her  brows 

With  deeper  shades  than  Erebus  o'ercast. 

She  cultivates  the  constancy  of  change. 

Quivis. 
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On  the  Power  possessed  by  certain  Individuals  of 
SUPPORTING  Heat.* 

Tbe  Paris  papers  have  lately  given  accounts  of  the  e^cperimetits 
made  by  a  Spaniard,  Francisco  Martinez,  to  prove  the  capability 
which  he  possesses  of  enduring  intense  heat.  The  most  astonishr 
ing  effort  made  by  him  was  to  remain  in  an  oven  heated  to  1 10 
degrees,  (Reaumur,)  and  immediately  upon  coming  out  he  plunged 
into  a  cold  bath. 

Now,  though  such  experiments  present  a  curious  spectacle  for  the 
physiologist,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  the  man  of  science 
cannot  explain  upon  principle.  The  Spaniard  in  question  exposed 
himself  to  a  heat  thirty  degrees  higher  than  hot  water,  and  capable 
of  roasting  the  flesh  of  animals  in  a  very  few  minutes  ;  but  this 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  first  instance  of  such  an  experiment, 
as  many  are  upon  record. 

A  celebrated  English  physician  remained  eight  minutes  in  a  room 
heated  to  one  hundred  degrees,  (Reaumur ,)  the  heat  was  such  that 
water  boiled  near  him,  and  wax  melted.  In  thirteen  minutes  he 
boiled  a  piece  of  beef  at  this  temperature,  having  condensed  the  hot 
air  upon  the  meat  by  means  of  ar  pair  of  bellows. 

The  rarification  of  the  air,  the  very  weak  conducting  power 
which  it  possesses,  and  its  small  capacity  for  caloric,  explain  why 
it  is  possible  for  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  so  hot  an  atmosphere,  to 
support  a  still  greater  heat.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  two 
scientific  Frenchmen,  Dahamel  et  Dutillet,  were  sent  to  Lavouche- 
foucault  to  make  some  inquiries  relative  to  grain,  and  they  saw 
two  of  the  harvest  girls  who  supported,  during  ten  minutes,  the  heat 
of  the  oven  in  which  they  baked  their  fruit  and  meat.  They  were 
particular  in  ascertaining  the  heat  of  this  oven,  which  was  found  to 
be  1 12  degrees,  (Reaumur,)  that  is  to  say,  thirty-two  degrees  above 
boiling  water.  The  oven  in  which  the  Spaniard  made  his  experi- 
ment at  Tivoli  was  not  so  hot  by  two  degrees  as  that  where  these 
two  girls  stopped.  A  very  curious  detail  of  the  experiment  wit- 
nessed by  the  two  Frenchmen  in  question  may  be  found  in  a  work 
printed  in  Paris  upon  the  degree  of  heat  which  man  and  animals 
can  resist,  by  Dutillet.  Thus  the  experiments  at  Tivoli,  though 
certainly  very  astonishing,  are  not  at  all  new.  The  celebrated 
Boer  has  stayed  one  minute  in  a  sugar  refinery,  heated  very 
nearly  to  one  hundred  degrees. 

Dutillet  made  some  experiments  which  prove  that  very  few 
animals  can  support  the  heat  which  man  may  bear  with  impunity  5 

•  From  a  work,  written  by  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences. 
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he,  however,  saw  a  dog  which  stayed  in  a  room  at  ninety-five 
degrees  during  several  minutes.  The  principal  fact  proved  by 
Dutillet  is,  that  the  ill-effects  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  air  are 
less  the  result  of  its  introduction  into  the  chest,  than  its  contact 
with  the  skin.  Thus  animals  whose  skins  were  covered  resisted 
the  burning  air  much  better  than  those  exposed  to  it  entirely. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Spaniard  acted  very  wisely  in  wrapping  up 
his  head,  and  wearing  flannel  trowsers.  Flannel  is  a  very  bad  con«- 
ductor  of  heat,  and  the  exhibitor  obviated  through  its  medium  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  which  his  experimeut  exposed  him. 

We  repeat,  it  is  principally  by  its  action  upon  the  skin,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  nerves  producing  sensibility,  that  fire  becomes 
hurtful.  This  remark  may  serve  to  explain  a  part  of  the  miracles 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  Saint-Medard.  The  persons  who 
were  operated  upon,  termed  canvulsionistt,  seemed  in  a  perfect  state 
of  torpor,  while  exposed  to  fire.  In  the  old  and  scarce  work  of 
Carr^  de  Montgeron,  there  is  a  certificate  signed  by  many  ocular 
witnesses,  relative  to  the  Protestants  converted  by  the  miracles  of 
Saint-Medard.  Among  them  are  Armaud  Arouet,  treasurer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Accounts,  the  brother  of  Voltaire,  and  Lord  Edward  de 
Purth.  These  witnesses  affirm  that  they  saw  a  convulsionist, 
named  Sonet,  who  was  held  thirty-six  minutes  over  a  fire,  during 
which  time  fifteen  large  logs  of  wood  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  but 
so  little  effect  did  the  flames  have  upon  him  that  he  indulged  in 
nap  during  the  whole  operation  !  This  is  apathy  with  a  vyigeance  ! 
What  will  the  '  march  of  intellect*  men  say  to  this }  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  convulsionists  did  not  proceed  with  their  experiments,  for  the 
chances  are,  that  by  this  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  *  march*  in  ques- 
tion, people  would  have  had  no  fear  of  being  burnt,  either  here  or 
hereafter.  To  conclude,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  Spaniard's  experi- 
ment, and  the  other  instances  adduced  of  the  capability  of  support- 
ing a  high  temperature,  have  nothing  astonishing  in  them,  and  may 
be  easily  explained  by  persons  who  have  deeply  studied  the  circum* 
stances  connected  with  the  power  of  nature. 


Fragment. 

Let  not  my  life  be  like  the  stagnant  lake, 
For  ever  sleeping  in  the  sunny  beam : 

I  ask  it  not — ^no,  rather  let  it  noake 

A  course  like  that  of  some  fair  mountain  stream. 
Now  rushing  on  its  way  with  many  a  beam 

Of  sunny  hope,  now  gliding  through  the  mead 
Of  verdant  joy,  and  now,  if  Heaven  deem 

More  useful,  through  the  lowly  valley's  shade  j*— 

Though  it  be  lost  to  sight,  it  still  may  verdure  aid. 
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We  submit  to  the  examination  of  the  reader  tbe  following  Tables, 
containing  proofs  of  these  two  striking  facts — namely,  that  the 
charges  of  governing  India  have  been,  in  one  single  year  only, 
nearly  ^ve  millions  sterling  more  than  the  revenues  in  the  same 
period ;  and  that  the  Total  Debt  of  the  India  Company,  in  India 
itself,  is  forty-  three  millions  sterling : 
jIn  Account  of  the  Revenues  and  Charges  of  India,  in  each  0/  two  Yean 

ending-  30th  April,    1826,  and  SOth  April,  1827,  (the  last   Year  on 

Estimate,)  showinff  the  Annual  Surplus  of  Revenue  or  Charge  after  the 

Payment  of  Territorial  Charges  in  England. 


Benjcal 

Madrns 

Bombay 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island 


Revenue  8. 


Total    .    .    . 
Charfi^es    .    . 

Net  Revenues  in  India 
Net  Charges  in  India 


Actual. 
162A.20. 


^^13,1 19,658 

6,714,915 

2,262,393 

31,422 


21,128,388 
24,060,134 


2,931.766 


Estimate. 
1826-37. 


4^14,743,600 

6.616,179 

2,480,231 

43,340 


22,782,360 
22,668,719 


123,631 


Charges. 


Bengal 

Maoras 

Bombay 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island  . 


Total    .... 
Interest  on  Debts    •    • 

Total  Charges  and  Interest    . 
Expense  of  St.  Helena 
Political  charges  paid  in  England,  in-1 
eluding  Invoice  Amount  of  Territorial  f 
Stores  consigned  to  India.  J 

Grand  Total  Charges  .    . 
Revenues .    .    . 

Surplus  Revenue    .    .    . 
Surplus  Charge.    .     .     . 


Actual. 
18U-26. 


£12.634,616 

6,707,383 

4,007,020 

136,294 


22,484,213 
1,676,941 


24,060,164 
110,413 

1,817,232 


25,987,799 
21,128,388 


4,869,411 


Estimate. 


£11,092,410 

6,666.199 

4,046,469 

84,632 


20,779,600 
1,879,119 


22,658,719 
114,600 

2,429^894 


25,203,113 
22,782,360 


2,420,763 


East  India  House,  1 
17th  June,  1828.  J 


,„  ^  , .         James  C.  Melvill, 

(Errors  excepted.)  ^^^,  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^3^ 

Thob.  G.  Lloyd,  Acct.  Gen. 

as  regards  Political  Charges  paid  in  England, 
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Amount  of  the  Territorial  Debt  owinsf  hg  the  East  India  Company  at  their 
several  Presidencies  in  the  East  Indies,  on  30th  April,  1826 ;  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  latest  Accounts. 


1826.  Debts  at  4  per  Cent. 
Do.    .    6    .    Do. 
Do.    .    6    .    Do. 
Do.    .    8    .    Do. 
Do .    .10    .    Do. 

Treasury   Notes   bearing  I 
Interest  at  3t  pie  per  > 
cent,  per  diem.     .    .     J 

TotalDebtsbearing  Interest. 
Debts  not  bearing  Interest. 

Total  Debts  in  India. 

1827.  Debts  at  4  per  Cent. 
Do.    .    5    .    Do. 
Do .    .    6    .    Do. 
Do.    .    8    .    Do. 
Do .    .10    .    Do. 

Treasury    Notes   bearing" 
Interest  at  3J  pie  per 
cent,  per  diem.     .    . 

Total  Debts  bearing  Interest. 
Debts  not  bearing  Interest. 

Total  Debts  in  India. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

a'3«.theCt.Re 

£307,539 

17,240,912 

10,861,273 

*2,390 

441,612 

a*  8«.  the  Pag. 

£26,137 

204,133 

2,809,285 

408,648 

a*2«.3tf.theRe 

£211,797 

'  163,665 
194,820 

645,473 
17,445,045 
13,824,223 

603,468 
2,390 

441,612 

28,843,726 
7,230,281 

3,448,203 
1,105,435 

570,282 
696,551 

32,862,211 
8,932,267 

36,074,007 

4,563,638 

1,166,833 

41,794,478 

Quick  Stock. 
SlJftn.  18S7. 

£252,926 

18,868,680 
10,804,068 

2,390 
2,494 

Quick  stock, 
SO  April  18S7. 

£24,354 

70,430 

2,866,910 

377,273 

Quick  stock, 
30  April  1827. 

£140,593 

*  287,866 
226,470 

£417,873 

18,939,110 

13,947,8^3 

603,743 

2,390 

2,494 

29,930,548 
7,124,896 

3,327,967 
1,052,612 

664,928 
585,409 

33.913,443 
8,762,917 

37.055,444 

4,380,579 

1,240,337 

42,676,360 

East  India  House,  \ 
17tU  June,  1828.  J 


(Errors  excepted.) 


James  C.  Melvill. 
Audr.  of  India  Accts. 


Woman. 

When  on  the  soul  misfortune  lowers. 
And  every  hope  forsakes  the  breast. 

How  sweet  the  balm  that  woman  pours. 
To  give  the  aching  bosom  rest. 

If  sorrow's  shades  around  us  close — 
If  toss'd  on  life's. tempestuous  sea. 

Where  can  wo  hope  to  find  repose, 
Where,  lovely  woman,  but  in  thee  ? 

Th^n  fill. the  cup  with  sparkling  wine — 
To  woman  let  the  toast  be  given ; 

For,  gentle  spirit,  it  is  thine 
To  soothe  the  heart  by  anguish  riven. 


Xantippb. 
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SUTTBB   AT   BANGAIiORE. 
{Commufiicatedfrom  India  by  an  Eye^Witnest.) 

'  AU  that  was  Iter's,  in  mornbg's  happier  day, 
Crushed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  destiny, 
Her  hours  bereft  of  all ;  cheerless,  alone, 
Her  sun  of  joy  that  once  so  bright  had  shone. 
Affection,  friendship,  lore,  for  over  fled, 
He  who  was  hers,  now  numbered  with  the  dead.' 

Female  immolation^  though  rare  in  the  Peninsula,  is  still  fre- 
quent in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  The  barbarous  custom  of  im- 
posing it  as  a  voluntary  duty  on  women  to  sacriRee  themselves  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  heroic 
act,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  goaded  on  to  the  fatal  deed 
by  a  belief  that  she  is  performing  a  work  that  will  render  her  name 
immortal,  and  make  her  for  ever  happy. 

The  generality  of  writers  on  this  subject,  content  themselves 
with  giving  us  an  account  of  the  sacrifice^  or  of  a  few  of  the  at- 
tendant incidents :  they  seldom  mention  the  causes  or  motives 
which  lead  to  it.  Let  us  consider  the  situation  of  the  females  of  those 
castes  amongst  whom  this  system  exists,  and  we  shall  in  some  de- 
gree cease  to  wonder  that  it  still  prevails.  The  happiest  lot  that 
can  befal  a  woman  in  India,  is  to  die  in  the  married  state :  their 
shasters  and  other  religious  books  strongly  inculcate  this.  Widows 
are  held  in  very  low  estimation,  especially  if  they  are  without  chil- 
dren :  they  are  spurned  by  all ;  and  the  term  munda,  or  shaven-head, 
is  applied  to  them  as  a  reproach.  They  can  wear  no  ornaments, 
must  appear  clothed  in  Uie  meanest  apparel,  are  excluded  frdm 
every  ceremony,  (indeed  their  appearance  is  even  considered  omi- 
nous of  evil,)  and  are  barely  allowed  a  scanty  subsistence.  The 
females  are  void  of  instruction,  ignorant  and  uneducated  from  their 
infancy,  except  in  those  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  which  instil 
into  their  minds  an  idea  that  those  who  thus  devote  themselves  to 
destruction,  pave  their  way  to  endless  felicity — that  the  devotee  in  a 
future  state  partakes  of  everlasting  bliss  ;  and  that,  by  thus  suffer- 
ing, she  has  the  merit  of  elevating  to  future  happiness  her  departed 
husband,  and  many  future  generations  of  his  relations  and  hers. 

On  minds  thus  reared,  impressions  are  readily  made  -,  the  terror 
of  suffering  from  want,  of  being  neglected  by  her  relations,  of  losing 
the  rank  she  may  have  attained  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  of  form- 
ing some  connection  that  might  prove  ruinous  to  her  future  state, 
have  a  powerful  influence,  and  tend  materially  to  incite  those 
daughters  of  delusion  to  their  infatuated  end. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  work,  entitled  '  The  duties  of 
Faithful  Women  and  Widows/  may  in  some  degree,  account  for  the 
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zeal  we  see  displayed  on  the  occasion,  by  the  votaries ;  particularly 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  those,  and  thousands  of  a  similar  import, 
are  the  only  instructions  communicated  to  the  females  of  India 
from  their  infant  days« 

'  Let  those  women  not  to  be  widowed,  good  wives,  adorned  with 
collyricum,  holding  clarified  butter,  consign  theihselves  to  the 
fire }  immortal,  not  childless  nor  husbandless,—- excellent ;  let  them 
pass  into  fire  whose  original  element  is  water.  Let  these  wives, 
pure  and  beautiful,  commit  themselves  to  the  fire  with  their  hus- 
band's corpse. 

'  The  faithful  wife  who  commits  herself  to  the  flames  with  her 
husband's  corpse,  shall  equal  Arundbati,  and  reside  for  ever  in  the 
glory  of  Swarga. 

'  Accompanying  her  husband,  she  shall  reside  so  long  in  Swarga^ 
as  are  the  thirty-five  millions  of  hairs  on  the  human  body. 

'  As  the  snake-catchers  forcibly  drag  the  serpent_  from  his  earth, 
so,  bearing  her  husband  from  hell,  with  him  she  shall  enjoy  the  de- 
lights of  heaven,  while  fourteen  Indras  reign.  Though  her  husband 
had  killed  a  Brahmin,  aye,  broken  the  ties  of  gratitude,  or  murdered' 
his  friend,  she  expiates  all  his  crimes. 

'  While  the  pile  is  preparing,  tell  the  faithful  wife  of  the  greatest 
duty  of  the  woman ;  she  is  loyal,  true,  and  pure,  who  burns  herself  with 
her  husband's  corpse.  Hearing  this,  fortified  in  her  resolution,  and 
full  of  affection,  she  completes  the  Pitrimheda  Yaga,  and  ascends  to 
Swarga;  though,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  if  the  widow 
commit  not  her  body  to  the  flames  with  his,  she  is  ever  after  to 
live  as  Bramachari. 

'  The  use  of  Tamhuli  dress,  and  feeding  from  vessels  of  tutara- 
gue,  is  forbid  to  the  Yati,  the  Bramachari,  and  the  Ruiderni. 

'  The  widow  shall  never  exceed  one  meal  a  day,  nor  sleep  on  a 
bed  :  if  she  does  so,  her  husband  falls  from  Swarga.  The  widow's 
diet  shall  be  of  the  coarsest  and  most  simple  food,  and  daily  shall 
she  offer  the  Taupanna  of  Cussa  and  water. 

'  If  the  widow,  on  approaching  the  pile,  regretting  life,  recede 
from  her  resolution,  she  is  for  ever  defiled,  accursed,  and  lost. 

'  The  virtuous,  faithful,  and  affectionate  widow,  she  whose 
sympathy  feels  for  the  pains  and  joys  of  her  husband,  who  mourns 
and  pines  in  his  absence,  who  dies  when  he  dies,  is  a  good,  a  loyal, 
and  a  loving  wife,  and  shall  in  a  future  world  be  honoured  and  es« 
teemed,  and  her  memory  retained  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

'  Alwaysfrevere  a  loyal  wife  as  you  would  venerate  the  Devastas ; 
for  by  her  eminent  virtues  the  empire  of  the  prince  may  be  extended 
over  all  the  boundaries  of  the  three  worlds.  Though  the  husband 
died  unhappy  by  the  folly  or  disobedience  of  bis  wife,  yet,  if  she. 
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from  motives  of  pure  love,  from  disgust  of  tbis  world,  from  a  sin* 
ccrre  desire  and  regard  for  her  deceased  lord,  or  from  fear  of  living 
unprotected  and  in  dishonour,  commit  her  body  to  the  flames  with 
that  of  her  deceased  protector,  she  is  entitled  to  everlasting  glory/ 
veneration,  and  esteem.  Should  the  husband  die  on  any  journey, 
or  absent  from  his  honse,  let  the  widow^  holding  his  sandals,  or  any" 
other  article  of  his  dress,  to  her  breast,  commit  her  body  to  the  con- 
suming element  of  fire,  and  so  ascend  to  future  endless  bliss.* 

Sacrifices  of  this  nature,  we  believe,  are  not  frequent  in  Mysore ; 
but  one  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  this  station,  on  the  18th  instant. 
Annautia,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  a  Brahmin  of  Bangalore  Pettah, 
died  on  the  niglit  of  the  17th,  leaving  a  wife,  named  Lutchemah. 
They  had  no  family,  nor  had  the  woman  any  other  relation  in  ex- 
istence ;  the  man  had  a  brother  and  sister,  who  assisted,  or  rather 
acted  conspicuous  parts,  at  the  ceremony  hereafter  described.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  woman  having  declared  her  deter- 
mination of  sacrificing  herself  with  the  body  of  her  husband,  and  a 
wealthy  Native  having  come  forward  and  contributed  liberally  towards 
defraying  the  expenses,  preparations  were  made  for  it,  on  a  secluded 
spot,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Pettah ;  where,  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
plain,  a  place  of  about  twelve  feet  square  was  marked  out,  and  four 
large  posts,  each  ten  feet  high,  placed  at  the  corners;  on  the  top  of 
these  was  erected  a  pundall,  or  kind  of  scaffold,  of  old  dry  wood;  this 
formed  the  frame  of  the  piles.  A  considerable  deal  of  well-dried 
firewood,  a  large  heap  of  braties,  or  dried  cow-dung,  and  various 
other  combustible  materials,  were  then  placed  within  the  square, 
arranged  in  tiers,  so  as  to  burn  briskly  when  set  fire  to.  The  height 
of  the  materials  thus  collected  was  about  four  feet.  On  the  top  of 
these  were  spread  a  few  bundles  of  dry  straw  ;  and  the  scaffold  on 
the  top  was  also  covered,  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  with  dried  fire- 
wood and  other  combustibles.  These  were  the  principal  prepara- 
tions at  the  fatal  spot,  and  were  completed  by  twelve  o'clock.  The 
house  of  the  deceased  was  surrounded  by  a  concourse  of  Natives, 
amongst  whom  the  number  of  elderly  females  predominated.  Few 
Europeans  were  present,  as  no  notice  of  the  ceremony  taking  place 
had  reached  the  Cantonment  j  two  of  the  Missionaries,  however, 
and  three  or  four  other  individuals,  attended.  Some  of  them,  on 
passing  the  house  of  the  deceased,  halted,  when  an  old  grey-headed 
Brahmin  beckoned  them  to  approach  the  dwelling,  which  they  did. 
The  body  lay  on  a  bier,  near  the  entrance,  and  the  female  sat  be- 
side it,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  persons :  she  rose  on  seeing  the 
Europeans,  and  saluted  them.  She  was  clothed  in  a  bright  yellow 
dress,  similar  to  that  usually  worn  by  Brahmin  women  j  the 
back  part  of  her  head  was  stuck  full  of  yellow  flowers  in  wreaths, 
interwoven  with  her  long  black  hair.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  of  age,  rather  aftoutly  made,  of  a  dark 
copper  colour^  and  not  uncomely  in  her  countenance.    The  utmost 
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composure  was  diBcernible  in  her  looks ;  and,  on  being  asked  by 
a  genUeman,  (for  no  obstruction  was  made  to  any  one  commu- 
nicating with  her,)  if  she  was  desirous  of  sacrificing  herself,  if  it 
was  voluntary,  and  if  she  knew  what  she  was  about,  her  reply  was 
full  of  energy  and  meaning.  '  My  husband,*  said  she, '  while  he 
lived,  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  me ;  at  his  death,  I  promised  him 
this  proof  of  my  regard.  Were  I  to  live  I  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
burden  to  my  family ;  I  should  be  allowed  but  one  scanty  meal  a 
day  i  I  should  be  the  sport  of  every  oppressor,  and  subject  to  every 
suspicion.  Should  I  be  overcome,  my  good  name  would  be  for  ever 
blasted,  and  my  hopes  hereafter  annihilated :  by  sacrificing  myself 
now,  I  die  happy  3  my  memory  will  be  honoured,  and  everlasting 
happiness  await  me  after  death  -,  this  life  is  nought  to  me — my  lord 
and  master  to  me  was  all. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  procession  left  the  house  ;  the  brother  of 
the  deceased  taking  the  lead,  bearing  a  small  vessel,  containing  fire, 
followed  by  the  women  and  others  of  the  ftunily ;  in  the  rear  was 
the  corpse,  home  on  a  bier  by  four  men.  No  music,  or  other  noise, 
was  employed ;  and,  considering  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  but  few 
Natives,  comparatively  speaking,  attended.  The  distance  from  the 
house  to  the  spot  was  about  a  mile,  which  the  female  walked  at 
rather  a  smart  pace.  On  reaching  the  ground,  the  two  Missionaries 
had  some  conversation  with  the  woman,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade her  from  her  purpose ;  but  she  answered  as  before :  indeed,  she 
seemed  resolutely  bent  on  it ;  she  viewed  the  pile  with  a  look  of 
exultation,  and,  having  surveyed  all  the  preparations,  took  her  seat 
by  the  dead  body,  which  had  been  laid  down  at  a  short  distance ; 
here  she  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
old  gray-headed  Brahmins  of  both  sexes,  performing  numerous 
ceremonies,  apparently  void  of  either  meaning  or  interest;  the 
body  of  her  husband  was  then  brought  to  the  side  of  the  pile,  and 
with  little  to  do  placed  U])on  it,  above  the  dry  straw.  A  few  pots 
or  chatties  of  oil  and  gee  were  then  poured  on  the  straw  and  wood, 
mostly  around  the  dead  body.  The  woman,  after  walking  once 
round  the  pile,  without  any  assistance,  mounted  it  with  agility,  by 
clambering  up  the  side,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  specta- 
tors. After  moving  about  a  little,  and  crossing  from  one  side  of  the 
body  to  the  other,  she  took  her  seat  on  the  right  side,  and  began 
removing  the  ornaments  from  her  ears  and  nose,  which  she  dis- 
tributed among  her  friends.  She  also  threw  some  handfuls  of  flowers 
from  her  head  amongst  the  bye-standers,  who  seized  them  with 
avidity.  The  time  occupied  in  adjusting  these  matters,  after  ascend- 
ing the  pile,  was  about  twenty-five  minutes.  She  then  extended  her 
right  arm  under  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  and  with  much  com- 
posure stretched  herself  beside  the  body,  adjusting  the  hair  of  her 
head  and  her  clothes.  On  her  lying  down,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wood,  &c.,  was  expeditiously  heaped  on  the  two  bodies.    At  this 
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moment  tbere  was  a  general  about  of  applause  firom  the  assembled 
multitude ;  clapping  of  bands^  and  other  tokens  of  satisfaction,  arose 
from  all  around.  From  five  to  seven  minutes  elapsed  in  adjusting 
all,  and  during  this  period  not  a  motion  could  be  perceived,  nor  a 
hush  heard  from  the  unfortunate  female ;  by  those  close  at  hand, 
she  was  heard  twice  to  repeat  the  word  'Marinah*  (My  God.)  The 
lighted  matches  were  then  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  pile. 
The  first  person,  however,  that  set  fire  to  it,  was  the  brother  of  the 
husband,  and,  he  seemed  to  exult  in  the  act  3  in  his  mind,  doubtless, 
he  had  helped  his  relations  to  a  better  world.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  fire  was  applied  to  the  lower  part  j  the  upper  scafibld  was  idso 
lighted,  and  the  cords  supporting  it  at  each  comer  cut,  so  as  to  let 
it  come  down  (which  it  did  with  a  tremendous  crash)  on  the  victims. 
This  alone  would  put  an  end  to  the  suflferings  of  the  female,  had 
suffocation  from  the  smoke  not  previously  done  so.  For  a  little 
time  the  fiames  spread  slowly ;  but,  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  a 
bright,  clear  flame  enveloped  the  whole,  and  little  more  was  to  be 
seen  until  some  hours  after,  when,  all  being  nearly  reduced  to  ashes, 
the  bones  of  the  two  were  carefUUy  collected,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  deposited  in  some  hallowed  stream  3  thus  finishing  a  ceremony 
at  which  every  feeling  mind  must  revolt,  and  sentiments  of  horror 
be  awakened.  Innumerable  instances,  however,  occur  upon  similar 
occasions,  of  a  much  more  diabolical  nature  than  the  foregoing. 
Force,  and  the  use  of  stimulating  drugs,  are  often  resorted  to,  to 
compel  the  unfortunate,  half-inaninate  victim,  to  undergo  the  cruel 
sacrifice ;  but  nothing  of  this  nature  was  the  case  here. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sanction  of  Government  is  given  to 
Suttees ;  or  rather,  that  they  are  not  interdicted,  on  the  fundamental 
principles  by  which  the  administration  of  the  country  is  conducted, 
viz.,  free  toleration  in  religious  matters.  Wisdom  or  policy  may 
adopt  that  principle,  but  humanity  would  grasp  at  a  wider  field  in 
the  cause,  were  she  not  restrained  3  and  it  ought  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  principle,  although  sanctioned,  is  not  enjoined,  by 
any  of  the  commentaries  upon  the  sacred  laws  of  the  Hindoos.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  Legislature 
will  inquire  whether  policy  re(|uires  the  toleration  of  the  right  3  and, 
if  it  does,  whether  some  measures  may  not  be  adopted  to  prevent  a 
poor  female  being  thus  brutally  sacrificed,  at  a  time  when  her 
judgment  is  impaired  from  natural  or  unnatural  causes,  or  in&tuated 
zeal,  without  infringing  upon  the  principles  of  free  toleration. 

'  Ye  band  of  senators,  whose  suffra|(e  sways 
Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys. 
Who  right  the  injured,  and  protect  the  brave. 
Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  you've  the  power  to  save.' 

W.  T.  L. 
Ban^lore,  Dec,  24,  1827. 
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Woman,  on  thb  point  of  being  Burned  on  the 
Pile  wits  her  Husband's  Body. 

Haste,  baste !  prepare  the  sacred  pile  3 

What,  though  the  flames  my  form  consume. 

In  my  loved  husband's  arms  111  smile. 

And  joyful  meet  so  blest  a  doom. 

With  him  a  life  of  love  IVe  past. 

With  him  a  death  of  love  I'll  die  > 

On  his  cold  corpse  my  body  cast. 

In  his  dear  arms  I  pain  defy. 

O,  when  he  lived,  with  throbs  of  joy, 

I  saw  love  sparkle  in  his  eyes  3 

Nought  could  our  happiness  destroy. 

While  soft  we  breathed  love's  tender  sighs. 

Endearing  smiles,  and  kindest  deeds. 

Still  made  us  bless  each  happy  day  j 

But  ah  !   no  joy  in  life  succeeds 

To  me,  if  he  be  torn  away. 

No  more  to  gaze  on  his  lov'd  charms. 

To  be  no  more  his  faithful  care , 

The  object  of  his  fond  alarms. 

The  partner  of  his  frugal  fare. 

Elating  thought !  with  joy  I  mount 

The  sacred  pile  for  me  prepar'd  3 

I  joyful  die  on  his  account. 

And  Brahma  shall  my  zeal  reward. 

In  tlie  fair  form  of  spotless  doves,* 

Should  Brahma  choose,  we  still  may  live. 

Wander  o'er-joyed  through  verdant  groves. 

And  in  new  beauteous  shapes  revive. 

Then  light  the  pile,  dissolve  this  frame 

Of  human  woe,  of  human  care : 

Since  still  our  souls  shall  be  the  same. 

On  wings  of  love  we'll  mount  in  air. 

She  said,*— «nd  strewing  flowers  around, 

Happy  as  on  her  bridal  day, 

She  heard  the  last,  the  fatal  sound. 

Which  warned  her  Brahma  to  obey. 

Then  mounting  on  the  funeral  pile. 

With  looks  serene  she  welcom'd  death, 

Embrac'd  her  husband  with  a  smile. 

And  in  bis  arms  resign'd  her  breath. 

*  Ab  the  Hindoos  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychoiiis*  the 
expectation  of  the  faithful  sufferer's  being  turned  into  a  dove  with  the 
husband  is  naturally  indulged. 
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Suggestions  As  to  the  Benefits  of  a  Repbbsbnt^tiys 

GOVBENMBNT   AT   THE    CaPB   OF    GoOD   HOPB. 

We  have  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  all-important  subject  of  a  Representative  Assembly. 
We  have  laid  before  them  the  claim  which  this  colony  undeniably 
possesses,  to  that  inalienable  right  of  British  subjects,  and  we  have 
laid  before  them  the  prospect  which  opens  upon  them  under  the 
present  ministry,  of  immediately  obtaining  that  first  of  political 
blessings. 

^  It  is  now  our  duty  to  point  out  to  them  one  of  the  many  benefits 
likely  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  would  tend  to  correct  the  apathy 
which  so  generally  prevails — ^it  would,  as  will  trial  by  jury,  remind 
every  man  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  state — that  he  is  indebted  to 
the  state  for  the  protection  of  his  liberty,  his  property,  and  his  life^ 
that  he  has  a  right  to  inquire  into,  and  to  be  informed  of,  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  and  that  he  is  even  vested  by  the  Ck>nstitution 
with  the  power  and  high  privilege  of  taking  a  share,  by  his  repre- 
^lentative,  in  enacting  the  laws,  and  of  contributing  in  his  own  per- 
son, as  a  juryman,  to  administer  them.  It  would,  in  fact,  diffuse 
public  spirit — it  would  give  soul  and  animation  to  a  community, 
which  seems  scarcely  half  alive  to  any  question  of  general  interest. 

We  are  led  to  offer  these  remarks  by  what  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  respecting  some  public  societies  and  institutions.  A 
horticultural  society  was  formed  here  some  time  ago :  meetings  of 
the  committee  are  appointed,  and  they  cannot  muster  a  quorum. 
Two  or  three  successive  weeks  pass  away,  and  the  managing 
committee  of  the  English  Church  do  not  assemble  in  sufficient 
number  to  enable  the  few  regular  members  to  proceed  to  business. 
If  gentlemen  find  it  impossible,  or  extremely  difficult,  to  discharge 
such  public  duties,  in  one  thing  at  least  they  may,  and  they  oug^t 
to  be  prompt,  namely,  in  resigning. 

Again  :  we  suggested,  some  time  since,  the  expediency  of  aiding 
by  subscription  the  funds  of  the  public  library,  and  of  extending  its 
plan,  so  as  to  embrace  other  objects  of  great  utilitv-  The  Govern* 
ment,  by  deferring  the  appointment  of  trustees,  seem  to  allow  the 
public  time  to  make  an  effort,  if  they  be  so  disposed.  It  is  true,  we 
believe,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  have  resolved  to  establish  a  lending  library  j  but  that 
is  the  only  symptom  exhibited  of  a  desire  to  improve  the  poor,  by 
diffusing  knowledge  amongst  them. 

We  learn  that  the  Museum  has  been  closed  for  some  time,  and 
we  fear  that  this  promising  institution  is  likely  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  once  the  glory  of  the  Cape,  imless  a  legislative 
assembly  be  appointed  in  time,  or  some  imhoped  for  exertion  of 
public  spirit  save  from  utter  destruction  every  remaining  vestige  of 
literature  and  science.— r/i«  Cploniit,  Feb.  %l,  18S8. 
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MlNERALOGXCAL   LeCTUHES    IN    CALCUTTA. 

The  first  lecture  was  given .  by  Mr.  Ross^  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  A,  1828,  and,  we  were  happy  to  observe,  was  well  at- 
tended. The  lecture  was  chiefly  introductory,  in  which,  after 
adverting  to  the  interest  and  imf)ortance  of  the  study  of  Mineralogy, 
not  only  as  a  distinct  branch  of  study,  but  in  connection  with 
Geology,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  explain  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  science,  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  mineral 
substances. 

These,  which  came  under  the  head  of  external  or  physical  cha- 
racters, were  thus  enumerated  :  form,  fracture,  frangibility,  hard- 
ness, transparency,  lustre,  colour,  flexibility,  elasticity,  double  re- 
firaction,  touch,  taste,  odour,  streak,  powder,  adhesion  to  the  tongue, 
magnetism,  electricity,  phosphor  essence,  specific  gravity,  and  the 
relative  conducting  powers  of  minerals  in  regard  to  caloric  or  cold* 
ness.  Each  of  these  properties  was  then  made  the  subject  of 
detailed  description,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate  specimens.  In 
the  first  division,  form  or  structure,  the  different  kinds  of  crystals 
were  described,  the  parallelopiped,  octohedron,  tetrahedron, 
hexahedral  prism,  rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  and  pyramidal  do- 
decahedron. These  are  known  as  the  primitive  crystals,  and  are 
independent  of  the  portion,  known  as  the  integrant  molecule,  which 
occurs  in  three  forms,  the  paralel  lopiped,  triangular  prism,  and 
tetrahedron.  The  instruments  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals 
were  then  described,  and  the  various  modifications  of  the  primary 
forms  explained ;  besides  the  models  of  the  aggregates  exhibited, 
were  some  fine  speciniens  of  rock  crystal  and  one  specimen  of  fluor 
spar,  was  shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  aggregation  of  crystals, 
which  afforded  as  regular  a  gradation  of  aggregated  cubes,  forming 
an  octohedron,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  constructed  for  the 
occasion. 

On  the  las t> named  quality,  or  coldness,  the  lecturer  made  an 
observation,  that  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our  fair  readers.  This 
property  is  considered  as  one  means  of  distinguishing  true  from 
artificial  gems.  On  applying  each  to  either  side  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  simultaneously,  the  genuine  stone  will  feel  cold,  whilst  no 
such  effect  is  sensible  from  a  piece  of  coloured  glass. 

Amongst  the  moFt  curious  specimens  of  minerals  exhibited, 
were  one  of  Icelandic  spar,  illustrative  of  double  refraction,  one  of 
the  niicacious  oxide  of  Uranium,  a  beautiful  mineral,  showing 
lamellar  distinct  concretions  3  a  curious  example  of  fungiform  calc 
tufa,  an  instance  of  the  saddle-shaped  crystallisation  in  Spathose 
iron  ore,  a  specimen  of  stalactitic  manganese,  and  one  of  the 
brilliant  specular  iron  ore  of  Elba. 

To  estimate  these  properly,  however,  they  should  be  seen  by 
day-light,  as  the  light  of  lamps  and  candles  is  very  unfavourable 'to 
the  precise  appreciation  of  delicate  forms  and  colours. — Gw;  Gazette* 
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Tributes  of  Respect  to  Mr.  ELrniNSTaNS. . 

Having  expressed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  our  frank  and 
sincere  opinion  of  the  general  defects  of  Mr.  £lphinstone*s  character 
and  administration,  we  as  readily  embrace  the  opportunity  that  pre- 
sents itself  of  giving  the  opinions  of  others,  though,  perhaps,  under 
more  doubtful  circumstances,  as  to  his  character  and  government  i 
and^  accordingly,  we  give  place  in  our  pages  to  the  following  report 
of  proceedings  at  Bombay,  for  which  we  had  not  room  in  our  last : 

Literary  Society, 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  was 
held  at  its  rooms  on  the  96tb  of  December,  1827> 

Present, 

J.  Wedderburn,  Esq.,  Vice-Prerident. 
W.  NewDham,  Esq.  Lieut.  Col.  Hough, 

Hill  Morgran,  M.D.  Charles  Norris,  Esq. 

Captain  Miller,  B.  Noton,  Esq. 

James  Williams,  Esq.  J.  Ritchie,  Esq* 

T.  Bnchanan,  Esq.  J.  M'Adam,  Esq. 

J.  Howison,  Esq.  O.  Notoo,  Esq. 

R.  K.  Arbuthnot,'Esq.  Captain  6.  R.  Jarvisy  < 

G.  Smyttan,  Esa.  R.  C.  Money,  Esq. 

J.  Strachan,  M.D.  Rev.  Thomas  Carr, 

F.  Sheppee,  Esq.  J.  Mill,  Esq. 

Captain  Simpson,  Lieut  G.  S.  B.  Brown, 

Lieut.  Colonel  V.  Kennedy,  Secretary. 

The  usual  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Secretary  ad« 
dressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Vice-President  and  Gentlemen, 
As  you  have  all  so  lately  participated  in  presenting  to  the  Honour- 
able Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  on  his  resignation  of  this  Govern* 
ment,  those  tributes  of  regret  and  applause  to  which  his  distin- 
guished and  pre-eminent  merits  so  justly  entitled  him,  it  becomes 
unnecessary  to  intimate,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  departure,  the 
situation  of  President  of  this  Society  has  become  vacant.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  proceeding  to  the  election  of  his  successor,  pfsr- 
mit  me  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  important  benefits  which  not 
only  this  Society,  but  Oriental  Literature  in  general,  has  derived 
from  that  cultivation  and  promotion  of  literary  pursuits,  with  which 
he  delighted  to  solace  the  few  hours  that  he  could  abstract  from  the 
multiplied  avocations  of  official  business.  But  I  should  have  been 
most  happy,  had  some  person  much  better  qualified  than  I  am  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject,  undertaken  to  submit  it  to  your  notice  -,  as 
I  am  too  well  aware  that  I  can  but  inadequately  convey  even  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  extensive  conversancy  with  literature  for 
which  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  and  of  that 
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constant  solicitude  and  liberality  with  which  he  encouraged  every 
means  that  could  tend  to  promote  its  general  and  beneficial  dif- 
fusion. ' 

'  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that,  from  a  singularly 
diffident  and  retiring  disposition,  which  is  so  often  the  accompani- 
ment and  ornament  of  real  ability^  neither  our  labours  have  been 
animated  by  those  discourses,  nor  our  transactions  enriched  with 
those  memoirs,  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  so  competent  to  com- 
pose. For,  if  not  a  profound  classical  scholar,  he  was  sufficiently 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  matchless  works  of  antiquity ;  and  with  the  mo« 
dernliteratureof  hisown  country, France,  and  Italy,he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  But  his  active  life  and  pubUc  duties  restricted  his 
knowledge  of  the  numerous  languages  of  Asia  to  a  conversancy 
with  Persian,  and  prevented  him  from  prosecuting,  even  in  that 
language,  the  study  of  Oriental  learning,  by  applying  to  its  original 
sources  j  yet  his  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  it,  and 
particularly  with  the  civil  and  political  history  of  Persia  and  India, 
was  most  extensive.  That  cause,  perhaps,  united  to  the  correct 
and  elegant  taste  which  he  had  derived  from  nature,  but  which  he 
had  improved  and  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  perusal  of  the  best 
ancient  and  modem  authors,  rendered  him  a  rather  too  severe  cri- 
tic of  Oriental  composition.  He  denied  not,  indeed,  that  its  occa- 
sional beauties  deserved  every  praise  -,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  these  could  not  compensate  for  its  numerous  imperfections. 
This  opinion,  however,  applied  merely  to  the  critical  merits  of  East- 
ern literature ;  for  he  evinced,  by  many  enlightened  acts,  his  firm 
^nviction  that  the  Government  of  this  country  could  not  be 
conducted  efficiently  and  prosperously  for  many  years  without 
adapting  it,  as  far  as  the  real  interests  of  the  people  would  admit, 
to  their  long-established  and  deeply-rooted  habits  and  prejudices ; 
and  hence  it  was,  that,  in  order  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  customs,  usages,  and  laws,  he  encouraged,  with  the  utmost 
munificence,  the  study  of  the  Native  languages  and  literature. 

'  But,  from  his  estimation  of  the  Native  character,  which  he  must 
have  viewed  in  its  most  unfavourable  light  during  his  official  inter- 
course with  the  late  Peishwah, — ^whose  conduct,  and  that  of  his 
Ministers,  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  government,  was  so  marked 
with  duplicity  and  disregard  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  recti* 
tude, — ^Mr.  Elphinstone  was  persuaded  that  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement were  indispensable  for  securing  the  real  prosperity  of 
this  country,  and  for  enabling  the  people  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate that  impartiality,  integrity,  and  justice,  which  distinguish  the 
British  Government.  Education,  therefore,  appeared  to  his  en- 
lightened views  the  most  safe  and  efficient  means  for  improving  the 
Native  mind,  and  rendering  the  people  eventually  qualified  for  a 
participation  in  the  Government  of  their  own  country  i   and  Mr* 
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•BlphiiiBtone,  therefore,  encouraged,  with  the  moat  liberal  support, 
the  establiflhrnent  and  exertions  of  the  Native  Education  Society, 
which  promise  to  be  attended  with  such  beneficial  results.  Hence, 
the  future  consequences  which  may  be  produced  by  thus  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  Western  and  Eastern  literature  in  this  country, 
becomes  a  subject  of  the  most  interesting  speculation.  For,  though 
the  advancement  which  the  Natives  may  attain  is  still  problemati- 
cal, it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  possess  the  greatest  aptitude  for 
instruction ;  and  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  them  British  gentlemen  may  become,  the  more  ca- 
pable will  they  be  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  motives  and  principles 
of  conduct  which  actuate  the  present  Hindoo,  and  of  penetrating 
into  the  darkest  recesses  of  that  antique,  rich,  and  copious  mine  of 
Sanscrit  learning,  which  has  been  hitherto  so  little  explored. 

'  It  was  to  assist  in  the  attainment  of  objects  of  such  impor- 
tance, that  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  always  most  anxious  to  promote 
the  interests  of  this  Society,  and  that  he  unceasingly  endeavoured 
to  incite  every  person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to  favour  it 
with  contributions.  If,  therefore,  six  years  have  elapsed  without 
our  having  been  able  to  publish  another  volume  of  our  Transactions, 
this  dearth  of  communications  would  not  have  occurred,  had  it  been 
in  the  power  of  the  President  to  have  prevented  it.  But  the 
limited  extent  of  this  Presideijcy,  the  lamented  death  or  regretted 
departure  to  Europe  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  members, 
and  the  difficulty  of  literary  pursuits  in  this  country,  present  causes 
fully  sufficient  for  explaining  this  suspension,  which  I  trust  is 
merely  temporary,  of  the  publication  of  volumes  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  already  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  the 
public. 

'  It  must,  however,  appear  surprising,  that,  amidst  the  numerous 
objects  so  fully  deserving  of  investigation  which  surround  us,  so 
few  persons  are  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  some  one  of  those 
various  studies,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  this  country  seems  to 
afford  the  greatest  incitements ;  and  still  more  so,  that,  of  such 
gentlemen  as  are  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  scarcely  any  one  ap- 
pears inclined  to  avail  himself  of  our  Transactions,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  researches.  But 
there  is  one  obstacle  to  literary  exertion  in  this  country,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  duly  appreciated — ^I  mean  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  acquiring  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  such  studies  are  pursued.  For  the  antiquarian,  the 
historian,  and  even  the  botanist,  the  physician,  or  the  mineralogist, 
will  find  it  difficult,  without  such  a  knowledge,  to  conduct  his  in- 
quiries ;  and  thb  defect  will  render  his  conclusions  both  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  but  little  entitled  to  have  reliance  placed  upon  them.  If, 
also,  the  object  of  research  be  Mohammedan  literature,  no  consider- 
able progress  in  it  could  be  attained  without  a  competent  conver« 
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sancy  with  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages  5  nor  could  the  pur- 
suit of  Hindoo  learning  be  prosecuted  with  any  success  without  the 
acquisition  of  Sanscrit.  ^  The  study,  however,  of  languages  is  to 
many  persons  so  extremely  irksome  as  to  deter  them  from  at- 
tempting to  approach,  by  so  rugged  a  path,  that  portal  which  would 
introduce  them  into  so  novel  a  scene,  abounding  in  diversified  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  and  instruction.  But  to  facilitate  this  approach, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  has  encouraged  and  promoted,  by  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  the  Government  over  which  he  presided,  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  of  the  Maratha 
and  Gurjrati  languages,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  Presidency, 
had  remained  so  long  neglected,  and  also  the  publication  of  several 
works  composed  in  them.  These  languages,  it  is  true,  have  no  in- 
trinsic merit,  for  they  are  merely  colloquid,  and  possess  no  valuable 
works ;  but  they  are  the  mother  tongue  of  the  people  who  are 
placed  under  this  Government  3  and  in  both  the  Maratha  and  Gurj- 
rati provinces,  a  knowledge  of  Hindoostanee  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally prevalent.  In  this  part  of  India,  therefore,  it  will  be  evident 
how  impossible  it  must  be  for  any  person  to  pursue  effectually  any 
object  of  research  without  a  knowledge  of  one,  or  perhaps  both,  of 
these  vernacular  dialects,  in  order  to  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
medium  of  communication  between  himself  and  those  from  whom  he 
may  require  information. 

'  But  there  are  many  gentlemen  perfectly  capable  of  favouring 
the  Society  with  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  conquer  that  amiable  diffidence 
which  alone  prevents  them  from  assisting  to  render  the  institutions 
of  this  Society  usefiil  to  the  public.  For  in  such  papers  the  perfect 
style  of  a  writer  accustomed  to  composition  is  not  expected  ;  and 
every  member  or  contributor  may  be  certain,  that  the  Committee  of 
Papers  will  not  admit  into  the  Transactions  any  memoir  which  is 
undeserving  of  publication.  Such  contributions,  however,  will  be 
always  received  with  indulgence  ;  and,  though  they  may  remain  un- 
. published.,  the  Society  will  be  equally  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  they  are  furnished,  and  their  subject  also  may  not  impro- 
bably give  rise  to  some  interesting  discussions.  I  am  induced  to 
touch  upon  this  point,  because  the  expectation  thus  expressed,  is 
now  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  consequence  of  the  zeal  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  languages  and  literature,  which 
the  enlightened  measures  and  discriminating  patronage  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone  have,  from  the  commencement  of  his  government,  ex- 
cited amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  have  been  already  displayed  by  the  publication  of 
several  important  works  3  and  though  the  selection  of  those  has  been 
directed  by  the  laudable  desire  of  ameliorating  the  administration 
of  justice,  still  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  that  the  zeal  which 
has  been  awakened  will  not  be  confined  to  one  subject,  and  that  the 
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difference  of  dispositions  will  naturally  lead  to  a  difference  of  pur- 
suits. It  is  not,  however,  by  his  public  measures,  or  private  exer- 
tions alone,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  thus  successfuUy  contributed 
to  the  promotion  of  literature  *,  for  his  invaluable  account  of  the 
'  Embassy  to  Cabul*  will  ever  remain  a  memorial,  and  I  hope  not 
the  only  memorial,  of  his  eminent  literary  qualifications ;  and,  from 
the  public  applause  which  it  has  so  justly  received,  it  must  also 
afford  a  most  inciting  assurance,  that  neither  an  active  life  nor 
official  business  do  necessarily  prevent  the  prosecution  of  intellectual 
pursuits.  Occupied,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  always  seemed  to 
be,  either  in  the  discharge  of  his  numerous  and  important  public 
duties,  or  in  maintaining  the  intercourse  of  private  life  with  that 
urbanity  and  engaging  friendliness  for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly 
distinguished,  these  words  of  Catullus  to  Crassus,  in  Cicero*s 
treatise  '  De  Oratore,*  became  strikingly  applicable  to  the  extent 
of  acquirements  displayed  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  conversation  : — 
'  Sed  tamen,  cum  omnes  gradus  setatis  recordor  tuee,  cumque  vi- 
tam  tuam  ac  studia  considero  :  neque,  quo  tempore  ista  dediceris, 
video,  nee  magnopere  te  istis  studiis,  hominibus,  liberis,  intelligo, 
deditum.  Neque  tamen  possum  statuere,  utrum  magis  mirer,  te 
ilia,  quae  mihi  persuades  maxima  esse  adjumenta,  potuisse  in  tuis 
tantis  occupationibus  perdlscere,  an,  si  non  potueris,  posse  isto 
roodo  dicere.*  It  was,  therefore,  to  that  instructive  intercourse, 
to  that  courtesy  with  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  listened  to  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  to  that  unassuming  and  engaging  manner 
with  which  he  communicated  the  copious  and  diversified  stores  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  to  the  bright  example  of  his  literary  ex- 
cellence, that  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  a  literary  taste  throughout  this  Presidency.  For  it  was 
impossible  to  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  so  highly  talented  an 
individual  without  admiring  his  commanding  abilities,  and  being 
sensible  that  literature  most  eminently  contributed  to  adorn  his 
richly  cultivated  mind.  But  what  man  admires  he  wishes  to  imi- 
tate ;  and  though  it  is  not  likely  that  any  person  could  entertain 
even  the  slightest  expectation  of  emulating  the  numerous  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Elphinstone^  he  might  still  be  permitted  to  hope, 
that,  by  cultivating  his  own  mind,  he  might  render  himself  more 
worthy  of  the  notice  with  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  honoured  him. 

'  That  such  was  actually  the  case,  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the 
Gentlemen  present  to  attest  3  and  to  them,  also,  are  well  known 
the  subjects  to  which  I  have  now  ventured  to  advert,  in  a  manner 
so  very  inadequate  to  their  importance.  To  prolong  these  imper- 
fect remarks  must  be  unnecessary  3  for  I  am  persuaded  that  every 
member  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  Society  ought  to  testify  the 
high  sense  which  it  entertains  of  Mr.  Elphinstone*s  literary  excel- 
lence, of  his  constant  solicitude  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  litera- 
ture and  knowledge,  and  of  the  grateful  remembrance  which  the 
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Society  will  ever  preserve  of  his  unceasing  interest  in  the  ftnrther- 
ance  of  the  objects  of  its  institution,  by  some  permanent  memo- 
rial, which  shall  not  only  perpetuate  his  memory,  but  also  incite  the 
beholder  to  imitate,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind,  so  illustrious 
an  example.  I  beg  leave,  in  consequence,  to  propose  that  Mr. 
Elphinstone  be  requested  to  sit  for  his  bust  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Bombay. 

'  This  proposition  having  been  seconded  by  J.  Wedderbum,  Esq., 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

'  It  was  then  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  J.  Wedderbum,  Esq., 
seconded  by  J.  M'Adam,  Esq.,  that,  in  order  to  testify  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  the  Society  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
address  just  delivered,  the  President  be  solicited  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  it,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent, and  to  request  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Society  5  and  farther,  that  this  address  be  printed  in 
the  next  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions. 

'  It  was  next  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Newnham,  that  Major-Greneral  the  Honourable  Sir 
John  Malcolm  be  elected  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of 
the  Honourable  Mounstuart  Elphinstone. 

*  It  was  further  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  B.  Norton,  Esq.,  se- 
conded by  J.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  that  a  deputation,  consisting  of  J. 
Wedderbum,  Esq.,  T.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  W.  Newnham,  Esq.,  H. 
Morgan,  M.D.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy,  and  the  Secretary,  do 
wait  upon  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  solicit  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
do  the  Society  the  honour  of  becoming  its  President. 

'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy  having  here  begged  leave  to  resign 
the  situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  and  its  two  Committees,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  W.  Newnham,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
the  Bev.  T.  Carr,  that  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Society  be  con- 
veyed to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy  for  the  very  great  benefits 
which  the  Society  has  derived,  during  the  period  that  he  has  held 
the  situation  of  Secretary,  from  his  assiduous  zeal,  extensive  biblio- 
graphical knowledge,  and  literary  abilities. 

'  The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  following  Gentlemen 
office-bearers  and  members  of  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Hod.  Sir  E.  West,  Kt.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vans  Kennedy. 

The  Hon.  Sir  C.  H.  Chamber,  Kt  Reverend  Thomas  Carr. 

J.  Wedderbum,  Esq. 

Captain  George  Ritao  Jeryis,  Secretary. 
Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.,  Treasurers, 
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COMMITTEE  OP  PAPERS. 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents. 
W.  H.  Wathen,  Esq.  J.  M*Adam,  Esq. 

G.  Norton,  Esq.  A.  Ferrier,  Esq. 

J.  Howison,  Esq. 

Captain  G.  R.  Jervis,  Secretary. 
Committee  far  the  Superintendance  of  the  Library,  Museum,  and  Accountt,  - 
Lieutenant  Colonel  V.  Kennedy,  President 

J.  Wedderburn,  Esq.             C.  Norris,  Esq. 
B.  Noton,  Esq.                      J.  M'Adam,  Esq. 
J.  Howison,  Esq.                   G.  Smyttan,  Esq. 
Captain  G.  R.  Jeryis,  Secretary. 
'  The  Deputation  accordingly  waited  upon  Major-General  the 
Hon.  Sir  John  Malcolm   the  following  morning,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  request  of  the  Society  j  when  Sir  John  Malcolm 
was  pleased  to  do  the  Society  the  honour  of  accepting  the  situation 
of  President.  

Can  I  Forget  Tuee  ? 

Though  now  I  leave  my  native  land. 

Uncertain  where  I  go. 
Still  fixed  to  thee  in  Iove*8  strong  band, 

Can*I  forget  thee  ?— No  ! 
Though  tossed  upon  the  angry  deep. 

While  storms  do  raging  blow ; 
Or,  while  the  idle  billows  sleep. 

Can  I  forget  thee  ? — 'So  ! 
My  souFs  distress  there's  none  can  tell,— 

My  feelings  none  can  know } 
But,  after  loving  thee  so  well. 

Can  I  forget  thee  ?— No  ! 
Should  future  fate  yet  cheer  my  heart. 

Or  cloud  my  steps  with  woe. 
My  mem'ry  ne'er  with  thee  shall  part, — 

Can  I  forget  thee  ? — ^No  ! 
Though  basking  in  kind  fortune's  smiles. 

Or  in  distress  laid  low  : 
Whether  in  pleasures  or  in  toils. 

Can  I  forget  thee  } — No  ! 
O  !  ne'er  think  that  I  loved  thee  not ; 

For  while  life's  flood  shall  flow. 
Should  every  other  be  forgot. 

Can  I  forget  thee  ?— No  ! 

Though  now  by  sad  misfortune  driven. 

Far  from  thee  I  must  go  3 
When  passed  from  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Can  1  forget  thee  ?— No ! 
Gioigouf,  Julf  15, 1828,  L.  M. 
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No  entire  records,  no  written  vestiges,  are  now  in  existence, 
which  indicate  that  the  Aborigines  of  Peru  had  made  any  considera- 
ble progress  in  machinery;  nay,  we  have  ample  reasons  to  con- 
clude, that  their  knowledge,  in  this  respect,  was  confined  to  the 
simple  use  of  the  wedge  and  lever.  Such  gigantic  labours,  conse- 
quently, as  those  with  which  their  country  is  still  studded,  must 
have  been  the  result  of  indefatigable  constancy  and  the  united  exer- 
tion of  numbers,  directed  by  a  master-mind.  Philosophical  re- 
searches, the  study  of  ancient  curiosities,  or  even  of  the  sublime 
works  of  the  Creator,  evidently  were  not  the  incentives  which  in- 
duced the  Spaniards  to  brave  the  dangers  of  an  ocean,  and  penetrate 
by  land  to  the  capital  of  the  Incas.  Hence  is  it  that  we  have  entirely 
lost  the  descriptions  of  many  noble  works  of  art,  the  names  of 
which  only  were  mentioned,  or  at  most  partially  alluded  to,  in  the 
reports  of  the  first  conquerors  ;  not  from  any  motives  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  unhappy  Natives,  or  any  admiration  excited  in 
their  breasts  by  the  sight  of  venerable  objects  of  this  class,  but 
rather  with  a  view  to  enhance  their  own  merits,  in  overcoming 
men  capable  of  enterprises  so  arduous  and  wonderful.  Enough, 
however,  may  be  collected  from  the  mutilated  records,  traditions, 
and  reports,  still  extant,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  these  edifices 
and  works  of  art  were  undertaken  subsequently  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Peruvian  monarchy ;  and,  as  this  memorable  event  only  dates 
from  a  period  corresponding  to  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  ridiculous,  and  savouring 
of  the  marvellous,  those  reasonings  of  the  primitive  historians  must 
have  been,  (although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were 
chiefly  monks  sent  over  to  convert  his  Catholic  Majesty's  new  sub- 
jects,) who  attribute  the  erection  of  these  bold  and  spacious  struc- 
tures to  a  race  of  giants. 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  the  quarries  where  these  massive  stones 
were  dug  and  wrought,  others  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  their  half- 
finished  state.  Some  are  nearly  completed,  and  actually  in  that 
same  scattered  and  irregular  stage  of  forwardness  in  which  they 
stood,  when  the  news  of  the  arrival  on  the  frontiers  of  a  strange  and 
powerful  people,  must  have  abruptly  suspended  the  prosecution  of 
works  of  this  class.  New  Cusco  is  the  royal  quarry  of  the  lucas, 
caUed  so  at  the  present  day,  in  which  are  yet  seen  more  than  two 
thousand  stones,  standing  in  the  exact  form  and  position  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  workmen  5  many  of  them  of  an  enormous 
size.  Near  Cascas,  in  the  district  of  Caxamarca,  is  a  stone,  thirteen 
varas,  or  thirty-five  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  one  vara,  or  two 
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feet  nine  inches.  In  square  thickness.  It  is  placed  on  another  stonc^ 
in  the  rough,  and  as  left  by  the  artist  Pillars  of  similar  dimen- 
sions are  again  noticed  in  the  palace  of  Tiahuanaco,  which  it  is 
known  was  building  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  Another  stone 
has  also  been  observed  by  travellers,  near  the  same  place,  measuring 
nine  varus,  or  twenty- four  feet  nine  inches,  long,  and  six  varas,  or 
fifteen  feet  eight  inches,  wide.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
mouldings  and  figures,  of  so  strange  and  irregular  a  character,  that 
it  is  not  possible  now  to  ascertain  what  part  of  that  superb 
edifice  this  clock  was  intended  to  adorn.  Some  of  the  moveable 
parts  of  the  building  have  since  been  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  church  and  dwellings  in  the  city. 

The  remains  of  this  palace  of  Huanaco  stand  near  the  city  of  La 
Paz,  and  wear  a  more  awful  and  romantic  appearance  than  any 
others  met  with  in  Peru.  Tradition  ascribes  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  building  to  the  following  incident :  One  of  the 
primitive  lucas,  being  on  a  tour  through  the  country,  met  at  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  palace  was  afterwards  erected,  an  express, 
coming  with  important  news  from  the  capital,  and  who  had 
travelled  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that  his  celerity  was  com- 
parable only  to  that  of  the  fleet  huanaco,  one  of  the  wild  species  of 
Peruvian  sheep.  The  Inca,  alluding  to  this  circumstance,  said  to  the 
messenger,  when  brought  into  his  presence,  '  Tia,  Auanaco,— ^Sit 
down,  huanaco.'  To  preserve  the  remembrance  of  this  circumstance, 
as  well  as  to  commemorate  such  an  act  of  condescension  on  the 
l)art  of  the  monarch  towards  one  of  his  meanest  subjects,  a  town 
was  built  and  a  palace  commenced,  to  which  the  name  of  Tia- 
huanaco  was  given.  The  immense  pyramid  which  it  contains 
within  its  precincts, — the  colossal  statues,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
human  figures,  cut  out  of  stone,  and  yet  visible,  although  considera- 
bly decayed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  doubtless  induced  some  of  the 
early  Spanish  authors  to  assert  that  works  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
figures  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  could  only  be  attributed  to 
giants ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  very  clear,  that  these  emblems 
were  only  intended  to  represent  some  memorable  occurrence,  the 
traces  of  which  are  now  lost ;  and  their  large  dimensions,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  whole  building,  are  only  additional  proofs  to  those 
which  we  still  possess,  of  the  grandeur  and  ostentation  of  the  Peru- 
vian sovereigns.  According  to  the  accounts  transmitted  down  to 
us  of  the  buildings  found  on  the  islands  of  Capa-chica,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  it  is  evident  that  the  Peruvians 
knew  not  the  use  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  arch,  in  their  architec- 
ture, unless  we  can  consider  the  vaulted  roofs,  still  noticed  in  several 
interesting  ruins,  as  deserving  of  that  name,  and  which  are  con- 
structed by  the  aid  of  long  stones,  laid  transversely  on  the  walls ; 
such  as  some  of  the  passages  in  the  temple  of  Titicaca,  constructed 
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of  earth  and  bricks,  or  the  dome  of  the  portico  of  the  Tia-huanaco 
fslBcet  which  rests  on  the  majestic  circle  of  pillars  already  men- 
tioned. 

To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fortifications  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  regular  plans  and  eleva- 
tions of  those  left  behind  them  in  Cusco,  Vilcashuaman,  and  CaJcay 
Lares,  constructed  of  stone  ^  as  well  as  thatofChimo,  near  Truxillo, 
built  of  bricks  and  clay.  Since  the  opening  of  South  America  to 
the  general  enterprise  of  European  nations,  the  times,  however,  have 
not  been  ftivourable  to  this  species  of  research  in  Peru.  Fashion 
may,  perhaps,  some  day  or  other,  lead  our  artists  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  as  they  now  go  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  search 
of  naural  views  and  the  remains  of  Peruvian  architecture.  As  far, 
however,  as  regards  thtir  strongholds  and  places  of  defence,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  warfore  origin- 
ally carried  on  in  thofe  countries,  the  Peruvians  did  not  require  forti- 
fications oo  the  European  plan.  Their  great  object  was,  by  advan- 
tageously posting  a  few  men,  to  resist  the  approach  of  numbers,  as 
in  this  respect  they  evinced  the  most  consummate  skill.  They  had 
parapets  and  breastworks  to  cover  them,  and  were  fully  prepared  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  missiles  which  might  be  hurled  against 
the  garrison  by  the  assailants.  They  had  outer  and  inner  works, 
as  well  as  secure  magazines  for  the  supply  of  provisions.  In  some 
of  their  fortresses,  from  the  nature  of  the  approaches,  a  handful  of 
men  might  resist  the  assault  of  numbers ;  and  this  mode  of  defence 
b  particularly  remarkable  in  the  Cusco  fortifications. 

The  chinganas,  still  seen  in  the  latter  city,  are  subterraneous  pas- 
sages leading  from  the  Inca's  palace,  and  the  chief  temple  of  the  sun, 
to  the  strong  fortress  or  citadel,  in  case  of  any  intestine  war  or  in- 
vasion, in  order  that  the  royal  family  might  take  shelter  there,  to- 
gether with  their  treasures  and  the  ministers  of  religion.  These 
avenues,  however,  are  contrived  with  such  art,  that,  in  certain  places, 
only  one  person  can  pass  at  a  time,  and  in  some  parts  only  obliquely, 
owing  to  the  masses  of  stone  with  which  the  passage  is  impeded, 
and  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  block  it  up  altogether,  in  case 
of  an  enemy's  approach.  These  galleries,  ^hich  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  under  the  city,  are  also  rendered  more  difficult, 
from  the  labyrinths  into  which  they  are  formed.  Subterraneous 
passages  are,  indeed,  general  iu  all  the  ancient  palaces,  built  in  other 
parts  of  Peru  ;  but,  in  the  sultry  regionf,  such  as  Limatambu,  for 
example,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  explore  them,  at  the  present  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  mephitic  air  pent  up  in  them  for  so  many 
years. 

The  province  of  Chachapoyas  also  contains  an  extraordinary  kind 
of  buildings,  c^  a  conical  shape,  supporting  large  and  unwieldy 
busts  of  stone.  These  singular  structures  are  placed  on  the  pendant 
ridges  of  mountains  -,  qd  sp<its  so  really  inaccessible  that  tbe  s^c- 
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ttttor  18  obliged  to  eonclnde,  Hiat  both  the  materials.abd  tbe  work«^ 
men  were. lowered  down  from  tbe  sunimit  by  means  of  ropea. 
These  buildings  appear  to  be  the  mausolea  of  caciques,  or  other 
great  men,  whose  friends  or  children,  desirous  of  perpetuating  their 
memory,  were  seemingly  anxious  not^ouly  to  secure  these  monu- 
ments, and  the  ashes  which  they  contained,  from  the  ravages  of 
time,  but  also  to  guard  them  from  the  rude  and  profane  ravages  of 
man,  by  placing  them  in. situations  where  the  dread  of  the  precipice 
was  likely  to  prevent  his  approach. 

The  instances  above  ndentbned,  added  to  the  ruins  of  Pachacamac, 
the  edifices  of  Quito,  tbe  fortresses  of  Herbay  and  Xaxabuana,  as 
wdl  as  the  roads  cut  through  the  Cordilleras  of  tbe  Andes,  one  in 
particular,  in  the  formation  of  which  high  hills  bad  been  evidentljr 
levelled,  are  living  monuments  which  attest  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  the  ancient  Indians  of  Peru,  in  civil  and  military  architecture. 
The  style  used  in  the  houses  of  plebeians  had  nothing  in  it  remark-*, 
able ;  although  numerous  dwellings,  constructed  of  roughly-hewn 
stones,  show  that,  even  in  this  respect,  a  degree  of  care  and  nicety 
was  observed.  The  stones  are  particularly  well  fitted,  as  ^noticed 
in  several  places.  Tbe  large  apertures  made  in  the  mountains  of 
Escamora,  Cbilco,  and  Abitaois,  in  search  of  gold  ;  those  dug  in  tbe 
heights  of  Cboquipina  and  Porco,  for  silver ;  in  Curahuara,  for  cop* 
per;  and  Curubaco,  for  lead  -,  together  with  the  subterraneous  works 
in  Ancoraimes,  all  undertaken  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  furnish  us 
with  ample  testimonies  to  conclude,  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  mining,  and  practised  it  on  an  extensive 
8C2ile.  In  the  mines  of  Pacaxes,  remains  of  their  works  are  yet 
seen,  indicating  that  they  had  formed  a  regular  system  of  mining, 
founded  on  experience  and  observation.  They  were,  however,  un- 
acquainted with  the  mode  of  sepa  ating  the  precious  metals  from  tbe 
rough  ore,  by  means  of  amalgamation  and  the  use  of  quicksilver  : 
consequently,  we  are  left  to  conclude,  that  they  obtained  their  results 
by  tbe  obvious  process  of  trituration  and  fusion.  Their  crucibles 
must  have  been  particularly  good  ;  indeed,  their  earthen  vessels,  of 
which  numbers  are  preserved,  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  ex- 
tremely ingenious  and  well  moulded  in  shape.  Tbe  Peruvians, 
judging  at  least  from  vestiges  left,  were  not,  however,  so  economical 
and  systematic  as  to  seek  out  and  confine  ihem^elves  to  a  particular 
vein,  although  they  had  previous  proofs  that  it  was  one  of  great  pro- 
mise. They  trusted  to  the  united  efforts  of  hosts  of  labourers,  con- 
stantly renewed  ;  and,  having  once  ascertained  the  presence  of  the 
metal  they  were  in  search  of,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  the 
mineral  ridge  bare,  and  thus  prosecuted  their  labours  downwards,  on 
a  large  scale.  By  this  means,  they  often  filled  up  the  apertures, 
which  a  little  before  they  had  opened,  by  emptying  into  them  tha^ 
List  rubbish  dug  out.     This  was  particularly  observable  in  the  mines 
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of  Vilcsebamba,  lis  well  as  in  those  of  Laricaxa,  wh6re  the  interniil 
passages  are  nearly  choked  up  with  accumulated  heaps  of  rubbish. 

The  Incas  had  also  smelting-houses,  an  appendage  of  royalty,  for 
the  preparation  of  metals,  built  with  solidity  and  splendour.  Such 
were  those  of  Choquequirau,  now  a  desolated  town ;  but  the  remains 
of  the  smelting-house  are  still  standing  on  the  mountains,  divided  by 
the  river  Apurimac.  The  ancient  Peruvians  were,  however,  more 
famous  for  the  discovery  of  the  layers,  or  strata  of  gold,  which,  be- 
ing nearer  the  surface,  they  obtained  more  easily  than  by  digging 
for  silver.  A  large  portion  of  their  gold  was,  however,  procured  by 
washing  the  sediment  found  in  the  water-courses  and  gullies,  made 
by  the  mountain-torrent,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  is  still  pursued^ 
with  the  aid  of  a  calabash  or  platter,  in  Peru  and  Brazil. 

In  all  the  other  monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  a  great  soli- 
citude to  escape  the  corroding  edge  of  time,  and  a  wish  to  attain 
immortality  by  their  duration,  seem  to  have  prevailed.  That  they 
were  extremely  anxious  in  this  respect,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
mummies,  still  found  entire  in  the  huacas,  or  earthen  pyramids. 
The  protess,  however,  by  which  they  preserved  dead  bodies,  is  a  se- 
cret never  discovered  by  their  European  conquerors.  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Cusco,  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  public  view,  and  a  climate 
that  corrodes  the  hardest  substances,  they  kept  the  bodies  of  their 
successive  sovereigns,  from  the  founder  of  the  empire,Manco-Capac, 
to  the  last  but  one  of  his  successors.  It  is  recorded  that  they  were 
seated  in  litters,  in  an  attitude  and  dress  that  made  them  appear  as 
if  they  were  alive.  Garcilasso,  one  of  their  own  descendants,  and 
an  historian  contemporary  with  the  conquest,  assures  us,  that  he  him- 
self saw  them,  and  expressly  adds,  that  the  venerable  monarch, 
placed  first  in  the  line,  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  after  a 
lapse  of  seven  centuries.  Some  persons  have  conjectured,  that  these 
bodies  were  preserved  by  exposure  to  frost,  a  process  from  which 
the  Peruvians,  in  other  cases,  obtained  peculiar  results,  to  us  per- 
fectly unknown ;  but  this  will  appear  impossible,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  mummies  are  yet  occasionally  found  in  sepulchres  and 
pyramids,  standing  in  valleys  where  the  influence  of  cold  is  scarcely 
ever  felt.  We  are,  therefore,  left  to  conclude,  that  the  Peruvians 
were  acquainted  with  a  preparation  of  gums  and  balsams,  or  some 
other  of  the  vegetable  substances,  of  the  most  efficacious  kind,  found 
in  theif  forests,  the  precise  knowledge  of  which  is  no  longer  retained. 
In  contemplating  this  singular  race  of  beings,  in  whose  misfortunes 
the  reader,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  their  history,  cannot  fail  to 
feel  a  lively  interest,  this  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  in  which  the  an- 
cient Peruvians  resembled  the  Egyptians. 
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The  Canton  Register. 

Some  recent  Numbers  of  this  extremely  curious  and  highly  in- 
teresting Journal  have  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  a  friend  3  and 
we  have  found  so  much  entertainment  in  the  perusal  of  their  pages, 
that  we  consider  we  cannot  do  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the 
readers  of '  The  Oriental  Herald,*  in  England  particularly,  than  by 
selecting  some  of  the  most  striking  of  the  articles,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  state  of  trade,  society.,  government,  and  manners,  all 
of  which  abound  with  traits  of  great  novelty  and  interest.  We 
shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  a  continuation  of  the  Work  ;  and,  if 
it  embodies,  in  subsequent  Numbers,  the  same  degree  of  curious 
and  interesting  matter,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  by  inquiring 
minds,  in  every  country  of  Europe.  The  following  are  from  its 
pages: 

Chinese  Geography. 

'  Sagalien  Island,  or  Tehoka,  so  called  according  to  European  geo- 
graphers, has  no  genera]  name  on  Chinese  maps.  They  still  repre- 
sent it  as  an  island,  with  a  small  islet  between  it  and  the  main  land. 
But  late  accounts  irom  Japan  report  that  there  is  so  little  water 
on  the  isthmus,  that  the  Natives  can  ford  it,  carrying  their  canoes 
on  their  shoulders.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amour,  the  Tartar-Chinese  have  a  town,  and  general  mart,  called 
Tsetaleho,  to  which  the  Chinese  resort,  and  carry  on  a  considerable 
commerce. 

'  The  Japanese,  whose  attention  has  not  been  called  to  this  large 
island  for  more  than  half  a  century,  are  gradually  usurping  the  do- 
minion of  the  whole. 

'  From  Tsetaleho,  Tartars  who  have  been  at  Irkutsk,  occasionally 
visit  Japan. 

'  Might  not  a  Sagalien  Company  be  formed  advantageously  at 
Canton,  to  send  up  a  vessel  annually  to  Loochoo,  Japan,  and  Tar- 
tary,  with  necessaries  of  life  suited  to  the  climate,  and  receive  in 
return  furs  and  metals  for  the  Chinese  market  ?  With  an  enter- 
prising captain,  and  a  Chinese  interpreter,  it  must  surely  be  practi- 
csible  to  open,  gradually,  a  trade  with  the  islands  of  the  Corean 
Archipelago,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  eventually  profitable  to 
nil  parties. 

'  The  extent  of  the  rivers  which  disembogue  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amour,  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  all  the  principal  cities  of  Eastern 
Tartary  are  accessible  by  them.  They  extend  at  least  30°  of  longi* 
tude.  Our  readers,  by  referring  to  any  map  of  Asia,  will  observe  a 
large  stem  of  the  river,  nearest  the  sea,  running  north- east,  and 
two  forked  branches,  the  one  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  the 
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other  in  the  same  direction  nearly,  as  the  trunk  or  stem  in  Euro- 
pean maps  called  Sotigari.  The  stem  and  branch  Songari,  which 
communicates  with  Kirin  Ula,  and  by  a  lateral  branch  with*  Ning- 
kuta,  principal  cities  in  Manshur  Tartary,  the  Chinese  call  Hwan- 
tungkeang,  and  the  Japanese  give  the  same  name  to  the  great  stem 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Okotsk.  The  branch  which  lies  east  and 
west,  and  extends  beyond  the  Russian  city  Nipcha,  (Chinese,  Ne- 
pootsoo,)  on  the  northern  bank,  and  runs  in  the  country  of  the 
Kalkas,  is  called  Hilungkeang,  the  Black  Dragon  River.  This  is 
the  Amour  of  the  Russians  and  the  Sagalien  of  the  Tartars.  That 
the  Chinese  name  Hilunkeang  is  applied  to  the  river,  after  the 
Sagalien  and  the  Songari  meet,  is  a  mistake. 

'  The  Chinese  place  upwards  of  a  dozen  cities  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  which  communicate  with  Tsetaleho>  at  the  mouth  of  the 
H  wantungkeang. 

'  We  should  rejoice  to  see  a  settlement  founded  on  Sagalien  Island 
by  some  civilised  power.  Furs,  metals,  and  train  oil,  might,  in  all 
probability,  be  collected  in  abundance,  to  repay  the  expense  at  first, 
and  gradually  knowledge  and  civilisation  diffuse  themselves,  and 
.promote  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants. 

Pekin  News, 

*  Pekin,  Deeember  14. 

'To-day  the  following  imperial  mandate  was  respectfully  re- 
ceived. 

"  Kwolifunga,  the  commandant  of  Hangchow,  who,  possessing 
the  rank  of  duke,  entered  the  army,  and  who  has,  at  distant  govern- 
ments in  Tartary,  performed  his  duty  in  the  most  satisfoctory 
manner,  has,  as  I  have  now  heard,  departed  from  the  world. 

**  I  hereby  command  that  the  funeral  rites,  proper  for  the  office  of 
Tseongkwan,  be  conferred,  and  that  300  taels  be  given  towanls 
the  expenses  attending  them  $  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
Chekeang  province. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  deceased  at  Pekin,  let  the  coffin*  he  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  city,  and  be  there  interred,  and  let  Kwolifungia  . 
be  restored  to  every  official  honour  from  which  he  may  have  been 
degraded  in  his  life-time." 

'  The  Emperor  has  been  absent  from  the  capital,  to  the  eastward, 
to  deposit  the  remains  of  the  late  Empress,  his  mother,  in  their 
resting-place,  and  to  pour  out  libations  to  her  manes. 

'  He  visited  also  the  felicitous  ground,  where  he  looks  onward  to 

■*  —  I  — ' 

•  '  No  corpse  is  allowed  to  enter  the  sfates  of  Pekin  without  an  impe- 
rii] order ;  because,  it  is  said,  a  rebel  entered  in  a  coffin  dartofif  the  rei^ 
of  Kieoluncr.  However,  even  at  CantoD,  and  m  all  o^er  cities  of  lae 
ampica,  no  corpse  is  permitted  to  enter  the  soatbern  f(ate,  because  the 
Emperar  o£  Chuu  gats  vn  bis  throne  with  his  fMse  towmi  the  soi&th.'    . 
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dwell  tea  thousand  years,  his  own  mausoleum,  which  he  /bund  com* 
pleted  in  a  most  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  great 
officers  engiiged  in  superintending  the  works  have  all  been  gra* 
ciously  rewarded ;  and  the  people  through  whose  grounds  hisTouC# 
lay,  having  been  much  inconvenienced  by  the  great  retinue  which 
attended  hlm>  have  bad  half  the  land-tax,  for  the  current  yeari  re* 
mitted. 

'On  November  18,  rain  ani  snow  fell, but  not  so  heavy  as 
to  make  it  at  all  difficult  to  have  the  road  in  good  order,  whieh, 
however^  those  whose  duty  it  was  failed  to  effect.  He,  therefor^, 
.censures  those  who  had  the  general  superintendance  of  the  journey, 
but  does  not  require  any  court  of  inquiry  on  their  conduct. 

Canton  News, 

'  Canton,  January  31. 
'  To-day,  the  six  men  mentioned  in  the  following  document,  ap* 
peared  belbre  Messrs.  Marjoribanks,  Jackson,  Lindsay,  and  Astell, 
knelt  down,  and  returned  thanks,  in  the  Chinese  manner,  for  the 
■providential  deliverance  mentioned  in  the  paper  itself. 

'  Dr.  Morrison  handed  a  Chinese  paper  to  them,  stating  that  the 
English  gentlemen  considered  what  they  had  done,  as  a  duty  which 
the  Supreme  Ruler  required  of  every  man  towards  his  fellow-crea- 
^tures,  and  all  the  recompense  they  desired  was,  that  the  men  whose 
lives  had  been  saved,  would  imitate  the  example  set  them,  should 
It  ever  be  their  lot  to  meet  with  a  drowning  human  being,  whether 
>Dative  or  foreigner.  Mr.  Jackson  then  delivered  to  them  270 
dollars,  which  had  been  subscribed  for  their  relief,  as  the  junk  and 
cargo  were  completely  lost. 

•  *  The  old  man  of  the  village  took  away  the  Chinese  document  to 
show  it  to  others,  and  engrave  it  upon  a  stone,  to  perpetuate  the 
•adviee  contained  in  it  As  the  Tungkoon  district  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Canton  river,  from  Qrst  bar,  down  as  far  as  Chuenpee,  ther^ 
is  reason  to  hope  this  occurrence  may  excite  a  feeling  of  humane 
exertioti  on  the  part  of  the  Native  population. 

'  Old  Wongyamting  presented  four  copies  of  the  thanksgiving 
document  :    one    for   the  committee,  and  one  each   for  Messrs, 

Jackson,  Lindsay,  and  Astell. 

..  -^ 

TranslaHon. 

*  We,  Wonghestick,  and  the  others,  (undersigned,)  are  Natives  of 
the  villages  8ungwan(sze  and  Yumowsha,  in  the  district  Tung- 
koonune,  under  the  Foo  of  Kwongchou,  in  the  province  of 
Kwongtcing. 

'  Having  been  at  the  village  Chintsune,  (in  Shiitank  district,  where 
a  great  fair,  or  market,  is  held,)  to  trade,  we  were  returning  home 
.in  a  junk,  on  the  l<ith  of  the  12th  moon,  of  the  7th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Taoukwang,  when  passing. the  Lion*$  reach,  .(2d  bar,)  we 
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met  with  a  sudden  and  unexpected  great  ^ust  of  wind^  wbicb  up* 
set  the  boat  and  sunk  us  in  the  water,  where  we  were  gradually 
approaching  the  point  of  death,  having  scarcely  any  breath  left 
in  us. 

*  Thanks  to  the  English  supercargoes,  Jackson  and  others,  who,  a 
long  way  off,  observed  us,  and  immediately  themselves  came  in 
three  boats,  with  haste,  saved  us  and  took  us  into  their  chop-boat, 
where  they  employed  every  means  to  restore  us  ere  we  were  resus- 
citated ;  we  have  received  from  them  life-giving  favour,  and  re« 
creating  virtue. 

'  Further,  we  have  to  thank  them  for  bestowing  on  us  money  to 
pay  our  expenses  home,  for  clothes  and  other  things. 

*  When  we  got  home,  we  proclaimed  the  occurence  every  where  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  village  who  did  not  reverently 
praise  the  great  virtue  of  these  gentlemen. 

'  Therefore,  the  village  squire,  and  old  man,  Wongtowyaong  and 
Wongyamting,  led  forth  the  four  men,  Wonghestick,  &c.,  to  go  in 
person  to  Canton,  to  knock  head,  and  return  thanks  for  this  illus- 
trious goodness. 

'  Again,  we  have  to  return  thanks  for  the  bestowment  of  much 
gold  to  make  up  our  loss,  and  to  provide  us  clothes  and  food.  This 
really  is  favour  upon  favour  !  Who  has  ever  done  this  !  What  shall 
we  do  to  recompense  it ! 

*  We  shall  at  honie  erect  a  gold-lettered  tablet,  with  the  names  of 
our  deliverers  inscribed,  and  knock  head,  and  return  thanks, 
praying  that  they  may  enjoy  long  life,  riches,  and  honours. 

*  And  abroad  we  shall  spread  their  names,  and  disperse  the  fame  of 
their  virtues.  This  return,  for  such  illustrious  goodness,  is  but  a 
ten  thousandth  part  of  what  we  owe. 

'  Especially  to  state  these  things,  we  present  this  petition  be* 
fore  Mr.  Jackson's  bar  to  render  thanks. 

'  Wonghestick,  Leongshikgtsim^ 

'  Laechongeep,  Laemantsune, 

'  Knock  head,  and  worship  a  hundred  times. 

The  jVw  Year. 

'  The  Chinese  make  their  new  year  commence  on  the  new  moon, 
Itearest  to  the  time  when  the  sun's  place  is  in  the  1 5th  degree  of 
Ai|unrius.  It  is  the  greatest  festival  observed  in  the  empire.  Both 
the  Government  and  the  people,  rid.  and  poor,  take  a  longer  or 
shorter  respite  from  their  cares  and  their  labours  at  the  new  year. 

'  The  last  day  of  the  old  year  is  an  anxious  time  to  all  debtors  and 
creditors ;  for  it  is  the  gr«it  pay-day,  and  those  who  cannot  pay  are 
abused  and  insulted,  and  often  have  the  furniture  of  their  house  all 
•smashed  to  pieces  by  their  desperate  creditors. 
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'  On  tbe  20th  of  the  twelfth  moon,  by  an  order  from  court,  all  the 
seals  of  office,  throughout  the  empire,  are  locked  up,  and  not  opened 
till  tbe  20th  of  the  first  moon.  By  this  arrangement  there  are  thirty 
days  of  rest  from  the  ordinary  official  business  of  Government.  They 
attend,  however,  to  extraordinary  cases. 

'  During  tbe  last  few  days  of  the  old  year,  the  people  perform  va- 
rious domestic  rites.  On  one  evening,  they  sweep  clean  the  furnace 
and  the  hearth,  and  worship  tbe  god  of  their  domestic  fires. 

'  On  new  year's  eve,  they  perfume  hot  water  with  the  leaves  of 
Wongpe  and  Pumelo  trees,  and  baf  he  in  it.  At  midnight,  they  arise 
and  dress  in  the  best  clothes  and  caps  they  can  procure ;  then  to- 
wards heaven  kneel  down,  and  perform  tbe  great  imperial  cere- 
mony of  knocking  the  forehead  on  the  ground  thrice  three  times. 
Next  they  illuminate  as  splendidly  as  they  can,  and  pray  for  felicity 
towards  some  domestic  idol.  Then  they  visit  all  the  gods  in  the 
various  surrounding  temples,  burn  candles,  incense,  gilt  paper,  make 
bows,  and  prostrate  pray. 

'  These  services  to  the  gods  being  finished,  they  sally  forth  about 
day-light  in  all  directions,  to  visit  friends  and  neighbours,  leaving  a 
red  paper  card  at  each  house.  Some  stay  at  home  to  receive  visit- 
ors. In  tbe  house,  sons  and  daughters,  servants  and  slaves,  all 
dress,  and  appear  before  tbe  heads  of  the  family,  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  new  year. 

*  After  new  year's  day,  drinking  and  carousilng,  visiting  and  feast- 
ing, idleness  and  dissipation,  continue  for  weeks.  Alt  shops  are 
shut,  and  workmen  idle,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to 
the  necessities,  or  tbe  habits,  of  the  several  parties.  It  is,  in  Can- 
ton, generally  a  month  before  the  business  of  life  returns  to  its  ordi- 
nary channel. 

Chinese  News. 

'  Peking, — His  Majesty's  commands  have  been  received  as  fol- 
low: 

' "  The  criminals  in  all  tbe  provinces,  referred  to  tbe  Supreme 
Court  for  tbe  autumnal  executions,  have  bad  their  cases  examined 
by  tbe  Criminal  Board,  and  decided  on.  The  sentences  passed  in 
several  of  the  provinces  by  the  Liocal  Governments,  have  been  re- 
versed ;  which  indicates  a  want  of  serious  attention  to  these  great 
concerns  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  judges,  &c. ;  by  which  ne- 
glect some  have  been  erroneously  involved  m  crime,  and  others  let 
out.  I  hereby  command,  that  those  several  officers  be  subjected  to 
a  Court  of  Inquiry ;  and  hereafter  the  governors  and  judges  must, 
as  is  their  duty,  diligently,  and  with  minds  free  as  a  vacuum  of  all 
prejudice,  ascertain  tbe  truth,  and  pass  sentence.  They  must  not, 
on  any  account,  exercise  a  cutting  and  cruel  severity;  nor  must  they 
intentionally  give  way  to  lightness,  and  mitigation  of  punishment. 

' ''  The  great  object  must  be,— no  injustice^  no  indulgence;  but  let 
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every  one  receive  what  his  crime  deserves  t  and  so  carry  into  effect 

^  my  desire>  to  grasp  the  law  by  the  middle. — Respect  this.'* 

*  One  of  the  princes  has  accused  the  officers  of  the  Cnitiinal  Boar4 
of  a  cruel  and  unjast  infliction  of  torture.  The  prisoner  was  kept 
kneeling  on  chains^  and  otherwise  tortured^  for  the  Space  of  a  whole 
month. 

'  The  Governor  of  Peking  has  apprehended  one  of  the  clerks  of  thfe 
Board  of  Revenue,  who,  with  his  accomplices,  had  forged  an  official 
edict,  and  endeavoured  to  employ  it  to  extort  money.  A  man  who 
kept  a  clothier's  shop  was  an  accomplice. 

'  To  forge  an  imperial  edict  is,  by  law  in  Chitia,  death  by  decapi- 
tation. To  forge  the  commands  of  the  empress,  or  her  apparent,  is 
death  by  strangling.  To  forge  the  orders  of  governors,  magistrates, 
&c.,  is  punished  by  a  hundred  blows,  or  transportation  tor  three 
years,  or  less,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  officer  whose  orders  were 
forged,  on  the  principle  that  the  orders  of  inferior  officers,  if  forged, 
can  do  less  mischief  than  those  of  superiors. 

'  Tartary, — From  Oromousi,  it  is  reported  that  the  troops  which 
have  been  in  active  service  for  more  than  a  year,  require  a  grant  of 
pay  id  advance,  in  consequence  of  the  wear-and-tear  of  horses,  sad- 
dles, clothes,  and  shoes.  The  eihperor  has  commanded  the  loan  of 
half  a  year  s  pay  to  be  deducted  after  the  war  is  over. 

*  Aksu,  in  Little  Bucharia, — In  consequence  of  the  expense  in- 
curred by  repairing  the  walls  of  the  Mohammedan  towns,  retaken 
from  the  rebels,  a  scarcity  of  money  is  felt.  His  Majesty  has  there- 
fore ordered  a  supply  of  copper,  and  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
coin  it. 

*  On  the  frontier,  the  military  have  been  detected  in  conniving  at 
natives  poaching,  and  destroying  the  stags,  whose  horns  form  a  va- 
luable medicine,  and  are  claimed  as  imperial  property. 

'  Chekeang  Province, — On  this  coast,  several  Government  guor 
boats,  which  defend  the  traders  against  pirates,  were,  in  November 
last,  lost  in  a  gale  df  wind. 

*  Hi,  for  Eli,)  the  place  of  transportation  from  the  south  of  Chiii€L 
— The  Governor  of  this  station  has  represented,  that  the  Nomade 
tribes  of  Hassacks  have  this  season  greatly  increased  their  traffic 
at  £le  i  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion,  the  cloths  from 
Cashgar  and  Koten  were  insufficient  in  quantity  to  give  io  exchange 
to  the  Hassacks,  for  their  hordes  and  cattle. 

*  Cashgar, — iVoolungo,  the  third  member  of  the  military  triuinvi^ 
rate  in  Turkistap,  ha3  been  reported  to  his  Majesty  as  in  a  bad  state 
joi  health,  and  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties.  The  Emperor  has 
commanded  him  to  remain  at  Cashgar,  and,  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
use  meaos  for  the  restoration  of  bis  health }  aad,  whea  recovered,  to 
aaiiouQce  it,  and  request  farther  oommaQde. 
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*  Our  chief  magistrate  in  the  city  of  Cantob  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing  document,  printed  in  large  characters,  and  pasted  against  tli€ 
walls  of  houses  in  the  streets,  as  is  u^ual  with  the  Chinese  GoTcm^ 
ment. 

'  *'  Wang,  by  special  appointment  the  principal  magistrate  of 
Swangchow-foo,  who  has  been  promoted  three  steps,  and  honour*^ 
ably  recorded  five  times,  hereby  issues  an  urgent  interdict. 

' "  The  metropolis  of  this  province  (Canton)  is  a  place  of  crowded 
resort,  where  persons  from  the  five  regions  (easty  west,  north,  south, 
and  centre)  of  the  empire  dwell  promiscuously.  Inside  the  city; 
and  outside  in  the  suburbs,  market-places  are  as  thick  as  scales  on  a 
fish.  It  continually  occurs  that  there  are  found  a  number  of  vaga- 
bonds, acting  irregularly  and  illegally.  In  the  day-time,  they  gropf 
and  cut  away  purses  from  persons  walking  in  the  streets  ^  at  niglit» 
they  bore  their  way  through  walls,  to  steal  and  rob  \  so  that  the  re- 
sident inhabitants  scnrcely  ever  sleep  on  a  tranquil  pillow. 

*' '  Besides,  there  are  local  blackguards,  called  Tekwan  and  Lent- 
sae,  who  saunter  idly  about  the  streets,  wasting  their  property,  and 
neglecting  their  proper  business.  These  at  last  make  gambling 
their  trade,  and  swindling  their  profession,  on  which  they  depend  for 
raiment  and  food.  There  are  also  hard*bearted  soldiers,  and  gnaw- 
ing lictors,  who  connect  themselves  with  these  people.  Some  post 
themselves  at  ferry  landing-places^  or  station  themselves  about 
markets,  or  rove  about  the  streets,  to  extort  money  under  various 
pretences,  or,  maddened  by  liquor,  act  cruelly,  and  disturb  and  annoy 
the  people  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  is  not  possible  to  record  all  the 
poisonous  and  pernicious  effects  produced  by  them  on  the  district. 

' "  Since  I  came  to  the  present  situation,  I  have  repeatedly  com- 
manded the  inferior  magistrates  to  act  faithfully  in  the  seizure  of 
such  persons ;  but  the  depraved  spirit  still  prevails. 

'  '*  The  year  has  now  attained  its  evening,  when  hurry  and  pertur* 
bation  make  pilfering  easy.  I  therefore  command  all  civil  and  mi- 
litary officers  under  me,  to  exert  themselves  diligently  in  the  appre- 
hension of  vagabonds )  and  I  command  both  soldiers  and  people  to 
attend  to  their  respective  duties.  You,  people,  have  each  an  occupa- 
tion. If  you  keep  in  your  own  department,  obey  the  laws,  and  dili- 
gently trade  or  work,  you  have  plenty  of  ways  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood. Why  willingly  become  a  bandit,  and  cast  yourselves  on  the 
downward  stream  ?  The  law's  net  is  very  broad  j  the  meshes, 
though  wide,  suffier  none  to  escape.  Having  once  violated  the  law, 
you  will  fall  into  the  pit  of  punishment.  There,  though  you  should 
desire  to  be  a  worthy  subject  of  a  holy  age,  you  wiU  be  unable  to 
effect  your  wishes. 

.    '  **  After  thi«  Proclamation,  let  every  one  arouse^  repent,  and  re« 
form;  let  all  aim  to  renew  the  skin  of  their  fiices,  and  avoid  ttiaft 
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repentance  ^hich  is  useless  as  a  man*s  attempting  to  bite  his  own 
navel.  Ye  dwellers  in  market-places,  take  good  heed  to  your  doors, 
and  shut  them  carefully  morning  and  evening.  If  vagabonds,  as 
before,  swindle,  rob,  and  annoy,  seize  them,  and  drag  them  before 
a  magistrate.  If  lictors  connive  and  combine,  I  shall,  on  the  mo- 
ment of  detection,  flog  them  till  they  die.  I  am  resolved  to  show 
no  indulgence.  Let  every  one  tremblingly  obey.  Oppose  not.  A 
special  proclamation.'* 

Canton  News, 

*  In  the  streets  of  Canton,  it  has  lately  been  frequent  to  plunder 
bundles  from  passengers,  and  hand  them  to  accomplices  who  run  off 
with  them.  One  fellow  was  caught,  who  confessed,  and  gave  in  the 
names  of  sixty  accomplices.  Another,  who  actually  snatched  away 
a  student's  satchel,  was  taken ;  but  he  had  transferred  the  plunder, 
and,  when  carried  before  a  magistrate,  was  prevented  from  going  in 
by  the  attending  military,  because  there  was  nothing  found  on  the 
thief  which  the  law  requires  as  evidence.  The  people  suspect  these 
military  police  are  participators  of  the  plunder. 

'  January  29. — Linafong,  for  murder,  was  decapitated,  and  the 
following  day  his  head  sent  in  a  cage,  to  be  suspended  where  the 
murder  was  committed.  On  the  31st,  Chingteenshing  was  be- 
headed for  robbery.  At  these  executions,  it  is  usual  for  the  military 
officer  at  the  head  of  this  district,  called  the  Kwng-Chow-Heep,  to 
attend.  The  person  who  now  holds  that  office,  however,  considers 
executions  so  common- place,  that  he  declines  going  in  person, 
unless  five  criminals  or  upwards  are  to  be  put  to  death. 

'  It  is  said,  that  at  Leemchow-foo,  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
province,  several  thousands  of  the  Triad  Society  lately  assembled^ 
and  cut  down  the  crop  of  Paddee,  which  they  carried  off,  together 
with  pigs,  buffaloes,  &c.,  after  wounding  several  of  the  farmers,  who 
endeavoured  to  protect  their  property.  The  local  authorities  have 
requested  of  the  Governor-general  the  assistance  of  the  military,  to 
go  against  these  banditti. 

*  February  I. — ^Tbis  morning  Lamalow,  for  coasting  piracy,  was 
beheaded.  This  execution  makes  the  number  of  capital  punish- 
ments which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
within  a  mile  of  the  foreign  factories,  amount  to  202 ;  full  two-thirds 
of  them  were  inflicted  by  the  local  authorities,  without  any  previous 
reference  to  Peking.  The  crimes  were  generally  robbery,  rape,  and  . 
murder.  The  modes  of  punishment  were  decapitation,  strangula- 
tion on  a  cross,  and  slowly  cutting  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  culprit 
is  stripped  naked,  and  Lished  to  a  cross ;  a  cut  is  made  across  the 
forehead,  and  the  skin  of  the  face  pulied  down  5  then  the  feet,  legs, 
hands,  arms,  and  head,  are  successively  cut  off  from  the  trunk,  which 
18  finally  stabbed  to  the  heart.  This  terrible  and  cruel  form  of  death 
U  oalkd  iingdie^  that  is,  ignomioioas  and  slow,  and  is  inflicted  for 
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crimes  dgaiost  superiors^  treason,  the  murder  qf  parents,  &e.  The 
population  of  the  province  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  Scotland,  but 
how  widely  different  the  number  of  capital  punbhments,  besides 
those  who  die  in  prison  annually  from  cruel  usage. 

'  A  new  treasurer  and  judge  of  Canton  province,  are  expected  in 
the  course  of  this  month. 

'  An  order  has  been  received  from  Court,  as  usual  every  year,  to 
shut  up  the  seals  of  office  throughout  the  empire  on  the  ^Oth  day 
of  the  twelfth  moon,  and  re-open  them  on  the  ^Oth  day  of  the  first 
moon  of  the  ensuing  year. 

'  For  the  accommodation  of  foreign  ships  at  Canton,  the  seals  of 
the  custom-house  are  shut  up  only  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  new 
year. 

*  Civilians  taken  from  various  districts  of  this  province,  to  the' 
number  of  thirty-eight,  have  been  nominated  to  escort  one  million 
nine  hundred  thousand  taels,  from  the  Hoppo's  treasury  to  Peking. 

'  February  4. — Last  night,  a  storm  of  very  loud  thunder  and 
heavy  rain  passed  over  Canton.  Thunder  in  winter  is  considered 
by  the  Chinese  as  ominous  of  some  impending  calamity.  It  isia 
proverb,  that  thunder  in  the  tenth  moon  is  baneful  to  sovereign 
princes. 

'  February  4. — To-day  is  a  great  holiday  throughout  the  empire. 
It  is  called  Yingchun,  that  is,  meeting  the  spring,  to-morrow,  when 
the  sun  enters  the  15°  of  Aquarius,  being  considered  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring  season.  It  is  a  sort  of  Lord  Mayor's  day.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  district  goes  forth  in  great  pomp,  carried  on 
men*s  shoulders,  in  an  open  chair,  with  gongs  beating,  music  play- 
ing, and  nymphs  and  satyrs  seated  among  artificial  rocks  and  trees, 
carried  in  procession. 

'  He  goes  to  the  general  parade-ground,  on  the  east  side  of  Can- 
ton, on  the  following  day,  being  Laj^chun,  the  first  day  of  spring,  in 
a  similar  style.  There  a  buffalo,  with  an  agricultural  god  made  of 
clay,  having  been  paraded  through  the  streets,  and  pelted  by  the  po- 
pulace, to  impel  its  labours,  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  solemn  state, 
when  this  official  priest  of  spring  gives  it  a  few  strokes  with  a  whip, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  populace,  who  pelt  it  with  stones  till  it  is  broken 
to  pieces ;  and  so  the  foolish  ceremony  terminates.  The  due  observ- 
ance of  this  ancient  usage  is  supposed  to  contribute  greatly  to  an 
abundant  year. 

'  We  understand  that  his  reverence  the  Bishop  of  Macao  died  on 
the  31st  of  January  last,  and  was  interred  on  the  3d  current,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  usual  on  similar  occasions.  The  see  will 
remain  vacant  until  the  nomination  of  a  successor  by  the  Court  at 
Lisbon. 

'  February  IB. — We  have  lately  vitneswd  two  ovtrt^geoui  at* 
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tempts  of  the  Cbinese  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  npon 
some  disputed  points  of  business  with  the  foreigners  residing  here. 

*  The  last  occurred  on  Sunday  the  10th  curt.,  and  might  have  led 
to  some  immediate  serious  consequences,  owing  t'^  the  violence  of 
the  attack,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  grossest  and  most  dastardly 
proceeding.  The  individual  European  was  opposed  by  the  contend- 
ing party s  aided  by  about  forty  Chinese  sailors,  his  person  seized,  and 
hjistled  tiarough  several  streets,  and,  but  for  the  spirited  interference 
of  a  Parsee  gentlemauj  he  might  have  received  serious  personal 
injury. 

'  The  English  authorities  here  have  interfered,  and  the  result  will, 
no  doubt,  be  that  of  severe  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

'  The  latter  case  is  particularly  atrocious,  the  English  gentleman 
having  earnestly  pressed  a  reference  either  to  the  British  chief,  or  to 
any  other  party,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  dispute ; 
to  which  the  Chinese  at  length  agreed^  only  half  an  hour  before  the 
assault  was  made. 

'  These  things  ought  not  to  be  tolerated }  for,  although  no  legal 
tribunal  is  established  by  British  authority,  yet  any  appeal  made  to 
the  Select  Committee  would  be  attended  to,  and  call  forth  that  judg- 
ment, either  in  favour  or  against  their  countrymen,  which  English 
justice  and  honourable  feeling  never  fail  to  give. 

*  The  ringleaders,  as  in  similar  cases,  have  absconded. 

Trade  in  China. 
'  It  was  our  desire  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  statement  of 
the  general  trade  of  the  last  season  ;  but  we  perceive  a  difficulty  in 
giving  any  correct  view  of  it  as  to  its  extent  and  vidue,  and  in  at- 
tempting it,  we  might  only  mislead,  giving  a  series  of  figures 
without  conveying  any  real  information.  The  retrospective  method 
we  do  not  find  easy,  and  this  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to, 
from  the  recent  institution  of  our  Journal.  We  will,  however, 
eon  fine  ourselves  to  certain  facts,  which  may  give  some  useful 
criteria. 

'  The  importations  of  cotton  have  been  from 

Bengal,  in  7  Company  and  Country  ships Bales,   37*631 

Bonibi.y,  in  5  ditto  and  22  ditto 108,023 

Madras,  in  3  ditto 12,356 

The  exportations  of  bullion  have  been  to 

Bengal,  in  dollars 2, 169,837 1 

Sycee 1.9,210  I   Drs.  2,244,320 

S.  Am.  wlver 55,273  J 

Bombay,  in  dollars 3,143,840"! 

Sycce 261,819  I   Drs.  3,423,659 

S.  Am.  silver 28,000  J 

*  The  importations  of  dollars  this  season,  we  understand,  amount 
to  aboat  !|,SO«^00,  a«d  the  circnlatien  t^'  Company *s  bilk  on  the 
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SufireiBe  Qovernmeat  of  Bengal,  maj  probiibly  not  amount  to 
more  than  seventeen  lacs  of  dollars. 

*  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  treasure  has  been  in 
broken  coin,  the  defaced  dollars  passed  in  the  usual  interchange 
with  the  Chinese  i  and  which,  we  understand,  are  nearly  as  produc- 
tive, when  eonverted  to  the  purpose  of  coinage  in  the  nunts  of  India, 
aa  the  new  dollars  are  for  a  remittance. 

'  The  Chinese  prohibit  a  general  export  of  bullion,  but,  with  a 
liberal  policy,  grant  a  license  for  each  vessel  to  take  away,  to  the 
proportion  in  value  of  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  her  inward 
cargo. 

*  Of  the  number  of  vessels  visiting  this  port,  only  a  part  have 
occasion  to  avail  themselves  of  this  liberty ;  but  the  aggregate  privi- 
lege is  not  destroyed :  and,  when  an  extensive  shipment  in  one  vessel 
is  required,  it  is  accomplished  by  granting  the  unappropriated  right 
of  others ;  and,  for  each  ship's  privilege  so  obtained,  a  payment  is 
made  to  the  mandarin,  or  linguist. 

'  The  exportation  of  Sycee  silver  and  gold  is  totally  prohibited, 
(and,  we  believe,  also  all  their  metallic  manufactures,)  and,  when 
any  are  exported,  it  must  be  done  clandestinely. 

'  Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice  the  strict  principle  of  inte- 
grity which  pervades  the  Sycee  operations;  for  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  deception  having  occurred  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  that  trade. 
The  purity  of  the  silver  is  generally  97  to  98  touch,  and  no  adulter 
ration  is  practised. 

*  We  are  sorry  to  remark,  that,  in  some  of  the  South  American 
adventures,  deceit  has  been  detected, — a  system  that  must  prove 
very  injurious  to  that  branch  of  traffic,  and  ill  applied  to  the  confi- 
dence which  is  the  commercial  feeling  of  this  place. 

'  There  are  several  descri|>tions  of  Sycee.  The  Hoppo  Sycee  is 
that  in  which  the  Hong  merchant  pays  the  duties  arising  from  the 
foreign  trade.  That  denominated  the  salt,  is  what  the  duties  on 
that  article  are  discharged  with.  The  salt  forms  one  of  the  highest 
branches  of  commerce  in  Canton,  and  the  mandarin  presiding  over 
it  is  an  officer  of  great  importance. 

'  The  land-tax,  and  every  description  of  revenue  arising  from 
husbandry,  levied  in  another  kind  of  Sycee,  termed  Fanfbo,  and 
with  this  the  military,  the  maodiu-ins,  and  all  the  Emperor*s  ser- 
vants, are  paid.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  the  first  purity,  and  ought 
to  be  at  nearly  100  touch,  but  is  seldom  supposed  to  arrive  beyond 
that  of  99.     It  is  rarely  brought  into  the  market. 

'  There  is  also  another  sort,  brought  from  Nanking  and  Chin- 
chew,  in  pieces  of  50  taels  each  -,  but  all  of  them  are  exported, 
and  found  in  the  bazaars  of  India. 

^  Tlie  «siial  iwlMOl  in  CUna  ia  18  per  ceot.  per  nuanm^  or  1  per- 
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cent,  per  month ;  but  foreigners  frequently  find  a  difficult?  of  de« 
positin^^  their  funds  with  a  Hong  merchant  of  undoubted  security^ 
to  bear  so  high  a  rate ;  15^  18,  and  90  per  cent,  are  very  often  paid, 
and,  in  times  of  exigency  amongst  themselves,  a  great  deal  more. 

'  Whilst  upon  this  subject,  we  may  connect  our  remarks  upon 
pawnbroking,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  China. 
The  system  seems  divided  into  two  parts  :  one  branch  aflfording  aid 
to  those  in  the  very  inferior  walks  of  life,  and  chiefly  confined  to 
very  small  advances  ^  the  other  granting  loans  upon  deposits  of 
higher  value,  and  corresponding  with  similar  estabUshments  in 
England.  These  are  authorised  by  the  Government ;  but  there  are 
others,  we  are  informed,  that  exist  without  this  sanction,  and  are 
directed  to  the  relief  of  the  mercantile  interest.  These  assimilate 
very  nearly  to  the  late  project  in  London  of  an  Equitable  Loan 
Company,  making  advances  upon  cargoes  and  large  deposits  of 
goods. 

'  These  houses  are  as  conspicuously  indicated,  by  an  exterior  sign 
over  the  door,  as  our  shops  in  England  are  by  the  three  golden 
balls  ;  but,  whether  they  indicate  the  same  doctrine  of  chance  as  to 
the  return  of  property,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  Three  years  are 
allowed  to  redeem,  with  a  grace  of  three  months. 

'  There  are  many  peculiar  features  in  the  system  of  the  Chinese 
trade  -,  and,  in  several  instances,  perhaps,  their  regulations  are  very 
good,  when  it  is  considered  how  little  communication  exists  between 
the  foreigners  and  the  Government. 

'  All  the  duties  are  paid  by  the  Chinese,  whether  in  purchasing 
or  selling ;  and  the  quotations  in  our  Prices  Current  are  stated  in  the 
exports,  with  the  duty  included,  and  the  imports  at  the  prices  free 
from  it.  Our  importation  goods  sold  to  them  are  always  weighed 
on  board,  the  seller  paying  the  crop -boat  expenses,  but  the  price 
of  export  includes  every  charge  till  delivered  on  board  the  vessel. 

'  Their  scale  of. duties  requires  much  revision;  as,  for  instance, 
in  many  articles  which  are  rated  by  the  piece,  no  regard  is  had  to 
size/  either  in  breadth  or  length ;  and,  when  a  difference  is  made  in 
quality,  they  are  very  arbitrary  in  adjusting  it,  and  thus  endless  dis- 
putes occur.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  drawback ; 
therefore  an  article,  when  once  imported,  is  subject,  on  its  export, 
to  another  duty,  although  it  may  be  returned  to  the  same  ship  from 
whence  it  was  received  as  being  unsaleable. 

'  Solids  and  liquids  are  both  sold  by  weight. 

'  Tutenngue  was  formerly  a  very  considerable  article  of  export ; 
although  one  falling  under  the  prohibitory  law,  a  certain  quantity 
annually  was  allowed  to  be  taken  away :  this,  however,  was  very 
small,  and  the  chief  extent  of  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  smugglers. 
But  the  introduction  into  India  of  the  European  spelter,  has  put  an 
end  to  the  export  altogether.    Its  internal  denumd  Is,  however. 
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COoMerable,  from  its  being  generally  required  in  the  compositioii 
of  tbeir  domestic  utensils^  and  all  the  mauu&ctures  of  copper. 

'  '  Saltpetre  is  admitted  to  import,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  be 
sold  to  the  Government ;  and,  thus  suffering  under  restriction,  it  is 
thrown  into  the  irregular  trade  of  smuggling.  Its  consumption  is 
very  considerable^  and  in  general  there  is  a  demand.  The  quantity 
applied  to  the  making  of  fire-works  is  very  great,  particularly  in 
the  common  crackers,  which  are  used  in  profusion  at  all  the  relu 
gioaa  adorations,  and  taken  away  in  some  amount  by  the  country 
shipa. 

*  The  system  of  barter  used  formerly  to  prevail ;  but  the  com- 
mercial footing  has  been  much  improved,  by  abolishing  a  plan 
whkh  was  most  delusive  in  its  operations. 

'  Now,  most  bargains  are  made  for  cash  payments ;  but  the  pe- 
riod of  a  month  is  frequently  given,  in  transactions  of  great  magni^ 
tude,  to  give  relief  in  the  settlement  of  them. 

'  The  officers  of  the  customs  are  very  diligent  to  detect  any  illicit 
proceeding,  but,  too  frequently,  are  ready  to  fall  into  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  their  own  interest  may  be  served,  although  the  re- 
sult be  that  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 

'  All  the  business  of  landing  and  shipping  cargoes,  is  done 
{hrough  the  medium  of  a  linguist.  This  is  a  civil  appointment,  of 
which  there  are  several ;  and  it  is  an  office  of  purchase.  The  Com- 
pany's ships  are  given  to  tliem  in  rotation ;  but  those  of  other  na- 
tions, and  all  the  country  ships,  remain  as  a  patronage  with  the 
consignee.  The  emoluments  arising  from  this  situation  are  sup- 
posed to  be  great ;  but  it  is  one  of  trouble  and  activity  generally, 
Und,  in  times  of  commotion,  of  great  anxiety. 

'  It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  any  parti- 
ctdar  article  that  may  be  imported  into  China,  in  which  the  Euro- 
peans may  be  more  generally  interested ;  for  many  of  the  Eastern 
products  are  taken  direct  from  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  other  places 
jn  the  Straits,  to  their  own  ports,  in  junks  $  and  in  many  cases,  we 
are  informed,  this  is  done  purely  to  evade  a  transit  duty,  which  is 
levied  upon  the  goods  being  sent  from  this  into  the  interior,  whereas, 
otherwise,  the  port  of  Canton  would  be  preferred. 

'  In  noticing  these  particulars,  which,  to  the  residents  of  Canton, 
may  appear  trifling,  as  subjects  so  familiarly  known  to  them,  we 
still  hope  we  may  be  allow^  to  consider  them  as  essential  to  the 
general  reader.  Our  communications  must  be  in  fragments ;  but,  if 
tiiey  should  form  a  sum  of  useful  information,  developing  the  pecu- 
liar customs  of  a  trade  with  a  nation  so  little  known,  our  object  will 
be  attained  3  and,  under  this  impression,  we  shall  venture  to  con- 
tinue them. 

Chinese  Censor* 

*  Keangnan,  or  Nanking.— The  Censor  of  this  province  has  me- 
JOrienial  Herald,  VoL  18.  Y 
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momlised  bifl  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  bomiddes  and  mraiitn. 
He  complains  of  a  great  want  of  diligence  and  of  tnitb  on  the  part 
of  provincial  governors  and  magistrates ;  and,  consequently^  either 
from  remissness  or  bribery,  justice  is  not  executed^  nor  the  revei^ 
of  kindred  satbfied.  And  when  the  friends  of  murdered  persons  da 
find  their  way  to  the  capital,  and  make  the  highest  appeal,  they  ana 
commonly  remanded  to  the  very  same  persons  who  have  already 
done  them  an  injustice,  to  be  re-tried.  The  careless  magistratt 
permits  the  lictors,  and  official  examiners  of  dead  bodies,  to  do  as 
they  please^  and  report  as  tbey  are  bribed  to  do  ^  and  the  corrupt 
magistrate  is  himself  a  party  to  the  injustice. 

'  The  Censor  instances  a  few  recent  cases  in  which  the  false  pro-- 
ceedings  were  detected.  In  one  instance,  suicide,  by  hanging,  waa 
reported,  when  the  ^t  turned  out  to  be  that  the  deceased  was 
poisoned.  In  another,  a  man  wilfully  murdered  bis  own  brother  > 
and  it  was  reported  that  his  mother,  in  consequence  of  the  deceased 
having  misapplied  her  money,  ordered  another  brother  to  beat  him 
till  he  died.  A  third  instance  was,  a  horrid  case  of  a  man  having 
violently  abused  a  boy's  body,  and  afterwards  murdered  him.  The 
magistrate  was  bribed  to  report  it  Accidental  Drowning. 

'  To  prevent  these  occurrences,  the  Censor  requests  the  Emperor 
to  order  all  the  governors  of  provinces  to  be  stricter  with  the  in- 
ferior magistrates,  and,  when  any  case  of  appeal  is  referred  from 
Court  to  the  province,  either  to  try  the  case  themselves,  or  direct 
officers  not  previously  concerned  to  conduct  the  new  trial. 

'  The  law  of  homicide  is  very  unequal  in  China.  A  grandfrUher, 
or  grandmother,  killing  a  grandchild  3  a  father  or  mother  killingi 
or  wilfully  murdering,  their  own  son  or  daughter }  and  a  master  or 
mistress  killing  a  domestic  slave, — are  only  punishable  with  sixty  or 
seventy  blows.  Even  if  they  wish  to  lay  the  murder  falsely  on 
some  other  person,  the  punishment  is  but  eighty  blows,  and  three 
years*  transportation.  Hence,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  the  Censor, 
the  endeavour  to  make  out  that  one  brother  was  ordered,  by  their 
common  mother,  to  beat  the  other  to  death  for  misappropriation  of 
money,  would  have  reduced  the  fratricide  to  a  very  venial  offence  j 
for,  according  to  law,  the  person  urging  on,  or  ordering  another 
to  wound  or  kill,  is  equally  responsible.  How  completely,  then, 
were  the  Chinese  wrong,  in  the  memorable  case  of  the  gunner,  even 
according  to  their  own  law. 

Divorce, 

*  The  Oanchasze,  or  Criminal  Jttdge,  of  Canton  province,  hai 
issued  the  following  Proclamation  : 

'  *'  Chow,  by  imperial  appointment  the  Criminal  Judge  of  Canton, 
hereby  strictly  prohibits  the  putting  away  of  wives  for  slight  causes, 
bnsbands  conniving  at  the  wife's  adultery,  or  selling  her  to  another 
man.    His  object  is  to  support  the  public  morals. 
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' ««  The  relation  of  husba&d  and  vdfe  is  the  firit  of  the  five  Aocial 
bondSi  Tfa^  domestic  female  apartment  is  the  source  of  all  moral 
renovation.  Husband  and  wife  should  respect  each  other  as  host 
and  guest,  and  live  in  constant  harmony,  like  two  well-attuned  in^ 
struroents  of  music.  Thus  together  they  should  water  their  own 
garden,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  No  dislikes  should  be 
Allowed  to  arise  from  poverty  or  want.  The  wife  should  look  up  to 
her  husband  as  her  heaven,  and  not  be  allowed,  at  her  pleasure,  td 
desert  him. 

*  *'  For  vile  practices,  there  is  no  place  so  bad  as  Canton.  Some- 
times prosperity  makes  men  forget  a  former  affection.  Sometimes 
want,  induced  by  a  disposition  addicted  to  gaming,  and  a  lack  of 
food  and  clothes,  produces  sudden  repudiation  without  regret. 
Then  the  ejected  wife,  deceived  by  covetous  go-betweens,  is  hired 
for  clandestine  purposes.  Some  sell  their  wives  to  sing  and  play^ 
and  submit  to  the  embraces  of  others.  Some  invite  profligate  men 
to  their  own  houses,  and  give  up  their  wives  to  prostitution.  Such 
practices  inflict  a  deadly  wound  on  public  morals,  and  therefore 
Chow  issues  this  Proclamation  to  prohibit  them.  And  he  com- 
mands all  persons,  both  the  military  and  people,  for  the  time  to 
Come,  to  obey  the  laws  of  decorum.  Even  if  in  deep  poverty >  dtill 
tet  them  submit  tranquilly  to  Heaven^s  decree.  Diligence  and 
economy  must  produce  a  competence.  All  should  know  that  leg!* 
tunate  posterity  depends  upon  a  lawful  wife  -,  and  she  ought  not  t6 
be  rejected,  and  sold  for  lewd  purposes,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  faifiify ; 
nor  should  there  be  the  least  connivance. 

'  "'If  ye,  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  persist  and  reform  not,  it  U 
resolved  to  prosecute  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law.  Under  th6 
luminous  heaven  and  renovating  sun  of  his  present  Majesty's 
reign,  it  is  impossible  to  endure  you,  ye  wounders  and  destroyers 
t>f  the  public  morals.  Let  each  tremblingly  obey  this  mandate,  and 
not  induce  a  too  late  repentance.'* 

'  The  law  of  divorce  is,  that  whoever  puts  away  his  wife,  except- 
ing for  one  of  the  seven  legal  causes,  shall  be  punished  With  eighty 
blows.  The  seven  causes  are — having  no  son,  lewdness,  not  servings 
her  husband's  parents,  loquacity^  theft  or  robbery,  envy  and  malicl% 
some  noxious  disease. 

'  Of  husband  and  wife,  the  first  bond  should  be  kindness ;  the 
union,  righteousness ;  the  continuance,  decorum.  Breaches  of  de- 
corum may  be  overlooked  -,  but  unrighteous  acts,  such  as  a  wife 
striking  her  husband,  or  a  husband  his  wife,  and  wounding  each 
other,  make  it  necessary  to  insist  on  a  separation^  as  much 
so  as  a  man*s  forcing  his  wife  to  cohabit  with  another  man.  Of 
hiring  her  out  for  the  same  purpose. 

'  To  modify  the  seven  legal  causes  of  divorce,  which  are  rather 
sweeping,  there  are  three  exceptions.    Some  causes  may  not  hi% 
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idleged  during  the  three  years  of  mourning  for  a  parent  5  nor  if  (he 
parties  were  first  poor,  and  afterwards  rich ;  nor  if  the  wife  was 
received  into  a  house^  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  but  had  none  to 
return  to. 

Laws  and  Customs. 

*  The  case  referred  to  in  our  7  th  Number,  of  not  allowing  a  dead 
body  to  enter  the  south  gate  of  any  city  in  China,  explains  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  at  Macao,  and  which 
had  nearly  terminated  fatally  to  some  of  the  parties  concerned. 

'  An  officer,  who  had  died  on  board  a  Company*s  ship,  in  Macao 
roads,  was  brought  on  shore  to  be  interred.  Not  knowing  that 
there  was  any  objection,  the  remains  were  rowed  to  the  landing- 
place  of  the  south  bay  (Namwan)  Chinese  custom-house.  But, 
when  the  Chinese  perceived  the  intention  of  carrying  the  coffin  up 
the  steps  in  front  of  the  imperial  office,  they  turned  out,  with  swords 
and  spears,  to  prevent  it.  Some  of  the  English  thought  it  a  wan- 
ton insult  on  the  flag  which  was  hoisted  in  the  boat,  and  proceeded 
to  force  a  passage. 

'  However,  the  minister  of  religion  who  attended  the  funeral, 
being  grieved  at  such  disorder  on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  led  the 
bearers  along  the  beach,  and  handed  the  coffin  up  to  the  quay ;  and 
the  conffict  at  the  landing-place  ceased.  A  knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
nese usage  and  feeling  would  have  prevented  the  rencounter. 

'  Kiangsi  province. — The  Hoakune,  or  president  of  literati  in  the 
province,  having  sold  degrees  clandestinely,  a  secret  report  was  sent 
to  the  Emperor ;  and  he  ordered  two  commissioners  to  proceed  forth- 
"V^ith  and  search  Pokshin  the  president's  house.  They  found  a 
hord,  amounting  to  400,000  taels,  a  sum  which  a  doctor  of  letters 
could  not  have  acquired  by  any  fair  means.  Ashamed,  disgraced, 
and  beggared,  poor  Eokshin  went  and  hanged  himself. 

Feast  upon  a  Sacrifice. 

*  **  His  Majesty  has  published  the  names  of  the  kings,  and  great 
statesmen,  who  are  permitted  to  eat  flesh  with  him  at  the  new  year/' 
Here  follow  the  names  of  six  kings,  the  heir  api)arent,  the  ministers, 
who  form  a  council  of  six,  and  about  a  dozen  others,  among  whom 
we  observe  the  name  of  old  Sung-tajin,  Lord  Macartney's  vene- 
rable conductor  from  Pekin,  who  was  reported  dead  two  years  ago. 

The  Register. 

*  Owing  to  the  cessation  of  business  during  the  holydays,  we  omit 
our  price  current  in  this' number,  to  give  place  to  subjects  which  we 
hope  will  be  found  interesting. 

'  No  sensation  can  be  more  pleasing  to  the  social  mind,  than  a 
sympathy  in  the  innocent  and  universal  joy  of  the  surrounding  my}- 
titude,  and  this  we  have  felt,  in  a  very  high  degree,  on  the  late  ies  • 
tival  of  the  Chinese  new  year. 
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'  Far  separated  as  foreigners  residing  here  are  from  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  America^  where  domestic  comforts,  we  think,  are 
more  justly  estimated,  and  more  rationally  enjoyed,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  the  most  delightful  emotions  have  been  kindled  at 
viewing  the  customs  of  a  people  who  have,  in  this  instance,  ap- 
proximated so  nearly  to  our  own. 

'  The  happy  countenance,  the  mutual  congratulation,  the  best 
dresses,  and  the  total  forgetfulness  of  business  and  of  toil,  bring  to 
our  recollection  the  pleasing  recreations  which  Christmas  never  fails 
to  afford,  and  in  which  the  old  and  the  young  amongst  us  have  so 
often  participated. 

'  The  new  year  has  been  conspicuous  in  every  situation,  the 
bouses  decorated,  the  domestic  altars  open,  the  incense  burning, 
)Ukd  even  the  poorest  person  displaying  his  sense  of  the  occasion  in 
bis  best  and  newest  dress.  And  parental  affection  never  forgets  the 
new  cap  and  shoe,  which  are  sure  to  impart  a  joy  and  pride  to  fan 
little  children. 

'  The  glossy  fur  is  now  seen  in  a  handsome  robe,  which  perhaps 
has  been  handed  down  by  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  may  asso- 
ciate with  it  many  pleasing  traces  of  the  history  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

*  The  weather,  at  the  commencement,  was  unpropitious,  but  the 
latter  days  were  uncommonly  fine  5  and  we  were  witness  to  the  hap- 
piness which  this  circumstance  so  much  promoted,  in  excursions  on 
the  water,  the  splendid  and  gay  appearance  of  their  pleasure-boats, 
and  in  the  usual  retreat  to  the  gardens  of  Fatee,  which  the  gentry 
of  both  sexes  visit  on  seasons  of  holyday. 

'  These  gardens  are  near  to  Canton,  and  strangers  are  permitted 
to  resort  to  them  on  particular  days. 

*  We  could  discover,  in  the  manner  of  the  people,  a  disposition  of 
freedom,  which  would  readily  have  admitted  a  friendly  intercourse, 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  the  peculiar  customs  of  their  country, 
which  are  so  repulsive  to  the  cultivation  of  social  intimacy,  and  so 
inconsistent  with  a  civilised  nation. 

Abuses 

'Against  which  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Canton  has 
issued  a  Proclamation,  forbidding  their  continuance,  and  threatemng 
those  concerned. 

'  First  abuse, — The  clerks  and  writers  in  public  offices  combine 
to  act  in  concert,  and  extort  money,  at  which  the  local  magistrates 
connive,  and  without  distinguishing  *'  black  from  white,"  (that  Is,  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty,)  determine,  after  hearing  only  one  side  of 
the  question. 

'  Second  abuse, — Larger  clans,  in  villages,  insult  smaller  ones* 
In  Canton  it  is  the  custom  for  kindred  of  different  names  to  asso- 
ciate themsdveff,  and  live  together  in  dans.    The  larger  clans  pre- 
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vmne  on  their  nmnerical  ttrangth,  and  seise  tbe  best  budt,  tmi  the 
most  useful  streams.  They  insult  both  the  men  and  women  ef  the 
•mailer  clans,  whenever  they  go  in  or  out.  And,  when  disputes  arise 
about  graves  and  debts,  they  proceed  to  barbarous  vic^enoe,  aB4 
the  destruction  of  property ;  till  the  weaker  party,  from  conataal 
insult  and  injury,  is  compelled  to  remove  from  the  neighbourhood* 
S](treme  cases  occur,  in  which  the  two  clans  commence  a  sort  of 
private  warfare,  and  kill  numbers  on  both  sides. 

'  Third  aftt4««.«^Originating  a  criminal  accusation  against  inno* 
eent  persons,  for  the  sake  of  extorting  money.  This,  in  the  slang 
of  the  public  offices,  is  called  "  planting  a  fir  tree.*'  Abroad  tiiere 
ia  a  el«as  of  swindlers,  who  connect  themselves  with  the  police,  and 
find  out  rich  timid  people,  against  whom  they  originate  an  aocuaa« 
lion  of  housing  gameaters  j  or  keeping  a  brothel  3  or  of  harbouiii^ 
banditti  ^  or  they  bring  a  charge  of  fghtin^  and  rohbiog.  Then 
they  HEiake  out  a  list  of  names,  and  repair  openly  te^  the  poli^ 
obtain,  without  inquiry,  a  warrant  to  bring  the  criminals  up  foi 
trialj  <ind  forthwith  proceed  to  seii^  their  innocent  prey.^  They 
perbieips  bind  them  fast  in  the  hold  of  a  boat,  or  shut  them  up  io 
AU  en^pty  room,  where  they  iU^use  them  in  a  hundred  ways,  to 
compel  them  to  pay  for  their  liberation.  The  ignorant  and  simplctt 
being  afraid  of  appearing  before  a  magistrate,  submit  to  becpme 
fish  and  flesh  to  these  beasts  of  prey.  A  few,  perhaps,  have  courage 
to  appear,  and  state  their  ceise  ^  then  the  accuser  disappears,  and 
the  business  sinks,  or  is  laid  on  the  shelf.  These  proceeding;^ 
deserve  the  deepest  detestation. 

'  Fourth  abuse. — ^The  pdioe  ruQuers,  on  receiving  a  wamint  ta 
luomon  witnesses,  put  themselves  ipto  a  chair,  attach  a  number  of 
felse  attendants,  and  away  they  go,  sometimes  a  great  distaucej^ 
to  deliver  the  summons.  On  their  arrival,  whether  the  cause  be 
trivial  or  important,  they  first  demand  fees  for  wine  and  fiesb,  and 
payment  for  the  chair-bearers.  Then  comes  the  fee  ibr  the  8^m•' 
mons.  If  the  least  resistance  to  their  demands  be  made,  they  and 
the  chairman  begin  to  break  the  furniture,  raise  a  clamorous  dis- 
turbance, insult  the  women^  or  drag  away  by  violence  the  domestic 
animals,  and  sell  them  to  pay  themselves.  His  Excellency,  there- 
lere,  disaUowa  chaiia  to  police-runners,  and  conmanda  them  to 
Iravel  on  fool. 

'  Fifth  abuse. — In  Canton  province,  of  late  years,  a  great  many 
dykea  have  been  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  take  in  shal-^ 
lows,  and  convert  them  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  There  ia  m 
elasa  of  country  sharpers,  called  **  sand«awindlers/^  (who  ooaneel 
themselves  with  Government  clerks,  raiae  litigatkins  cm  false  pv»t 
tences  and  false  depositions,  by  which  means  they  get  the  piodiie« 
of  new  lands  dmrieg  the  whole  term  of  litigation,  which  lasts  aome- 
timcii  for  lend  or  ^coeed  of  yeera.  They  have  been  knowo  to  c^t 
4MmttMr«ilOTi«r'8grau^byfoN^  wd  pqatw  Hmm^ynoi  ih 
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*SMh  a^e.r^The  poliee^  to  extort  monejr,  detain  people  ia 
private  houses^  and  apply  every*  means  of  annoyance,  and  illegal 
torture,  before  they  bring  them  up  to  the  magistrate.  This  is  done« 
not  only  in  cases  where  great  crimes  are  alleged>  such  as  murder 
and  robbery^  but  also  in  questions  about  landed  property,  marriage^ 
&c.  Occasionally  they  cause  the  death  of  their  prisoner,  and  then 
pretend  he  committed  suicide,  or  died  of  acute  disease ;  and,  to  slur 
it  over,  compel  the  kindred  to  receive  the  remains  of  their  murdered 
relation  and  inter  them. 

^sStventk  abuse. — ^This  last  abuse  refers  to  the  exacting,  by 
violence,  disallowed  fees,  chiefly  in  collecting  the  land-tax.  One 
detestaUe  mode  of  extorting,  by  the  Government  agents,  is,  to 
scratch  and  wound  their  heads  a  little,  and  then  to  impeach  for 
refusing  the  land-tax,  and  wounding  his  Majesty *s  officers  sent  to 
ooUect  it,  which  is  a  capital  crime,  &c.,  &c. 

*  We  are  sick  of  this  detail  of  misrule  and  despotism,  as  presented 
by  an  authority  not  to  be  suspected  of  blackening  his  Government, 
His  prohibitions  will,  alas  !  have  little  effect^  till  better  principles 
are  generally  diffused  among  all  classes.  Extortion  of  disallowed 
fees,  by  violence,  is  what  all  strangers  who  land  or  embark  at 
Macao,  are  annually  subject  to  5  and  not  only  strangers,  but  also 
resident  senior  commercial  agents  of  the  first  respectability,  are  not 
exempt  from  rude  aggression  and  insult,  by  coolies  and  the  lowest 
custom-house  retainers.     Happily,  we  are  not  usually  liable  to  the 

^re-room  heated  to  suffocation  in  summer,  and  to^  the  private 
torture,  beyond  the  rigour  of  legal  torture,  by  the  basest  agents  of 
a  cruel  police.  Still  the  names  of  the  legally  murdered  gunner,  and 
the  unconvicted  strangled  Terranova,  should  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Their  fate  speaks  volumes  against  the  Native  police  and  criminal 
justice,  and  reflects  but  little  honour  on  the  mother  countries,  who 
seem  to  care  for  nothing  so  distant,  provided  they  obtain  teas,  and 
awiiWff  revenue* 

Torture, 

*  Whether  to  obtain  confessions  of  guilt,  or  to  exasperate  or  pro* 
kmg  the  period  of  death,  has  happily  been  entirely  banished  from 
the  British  Isles,  and  has  never  been  admitted  in  the  Government 
of  Briton*a  descendants  in  the  Western  World.  Christendom  is 
Bearly  exempt  from  its  injustice  and  cruelty  5  and  in  India,  too, 
under  British  rule,  it  has  no  place. 

'^In  China,  the  laws  still  permit  it,  to  a  defined  extent,  and  the 
magistrate  often  inflicts  it,  contrary  to  law.  Compressing  the 
ancles  of  men  between  wooden  levers,  and  the  fingers  of  women 
with  a  small  apparatus,  on  the  same  principle,  is  the  most  usual 
form.  But  there  are  many  other  devices  suggested  and  practised, 
eoQtrary  to  law  >  and  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  for  some  years 
pasty  dkera  have  been  many  instancy  of  suqiected  pgersons,  or  thosa 
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felfidf  tuscnsed/ being  tortured  till  death  ensued.  Fkbm  Hbojrfh 
province^  an  appeal  is  now  before  tbe  Emperor^  against  a  magistrate 
.who  tortured  a  man  to  deaths  to  extort  a  confession- of  homicide ; 
and  we  have  just  heard^  from  Kwaag-se  province^  that  on  the  24th 
of  the  11th  moon^  one  Netseyuen«  belonging  to  Canton,  having 
received  an  appointment  for  bis  high  literary  attainments^  to  the 
magistracy  of  a  Heen  district,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  subjected  a 
young  man,  on  his  bridal  day,  to  the  torture,  because  he  would  not 
resign  tbe  band  of  music  which  he  had  engaged  to  acoon^MUiy, 
according  to  law  and  usage,  his  intended  wife  to  his  &ther's  house. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Kwania.  He  died  under  the  torture, 
and  the  afifrighted  magistrate  went  and  hanged  himself. 

A  Chinese  Prison. 

'Prisoners  who  have  money  to  spend,  can  be  acconmiodated 
with  private  apartments,  cards,  servants,  and  every  luxury.  The 
prisoners*  chains  and  fetters  are  removed  from  their  bodies,  and 
suspended  against  the  Ivall,  till  tbe  hour  of  going  the  rounds  occurs  > 
after  that  ceremony  is  over,  tbe  fetters  are  again  placed  where 
they  hurt  nobody.  But  those  who  have  not  money  to  bribe  the 
keepers,  are  in  a  woeful  condition.  Not  only  is  every  alleviation 
of  their  sufferings  removed,  but  actual  infliction  of  punishment  is 
added,  to  extort  money  to  buy  "  burnt-offerings  "  (of  paper)  to  the 
god  of  tbe  jail,  as  the  phrase  is.  For  this  purpose  tbe  prisoners 
are  tied  up,  or  rather  hung  up,  and  flogged.  At  night,  they  are 
fettered  down  to  a  board,  neck,  wrists,  and  ancles,  amidst  ordure 
and  filth,  whilst  the  rats,  unmolested,  are  permitted  to  gnaw  their 
limbs !  This  place  of  torment  is  proverbially  called,  in  ordinary 
speech,  "  Te-yuk,"  a  term  equivalent  to  the  worst  sense  of  the  word 
HeU.' 

Dialects  of  China. 

*  In  an  empire  so  large,  every  province  of  which  is  equal  to  a 
little  kingdom,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  variety  of  dialects.  In  this 
part  of  China,  we  met  with  three  that  are  spoken  extensively,  the 
Mandarin,  the  Canton,  and  the  Fokien  dialects.  The  Mandarin  is 
the  language  of  the  Court,  of  Government  officers,  and  of  the 
learned,  throughout  the  empire.  It  is  spoken  by  tbe  people  generally, 
in  Pekin,  in  Nankin,  in  Tszeechuen,  and  other  provinces.  There  are 
considerable  varieties  in  it.  The  reigning  family  of  Tartars  have 
introduced  a  Tartar-Chinese  pronunciation.  They'use  ch  soft  for  k, 
so  as  to  make  tbe  name  of  the  capital  of  China,  Peiching,  and  some- 
times Peitsing,  instead  of  Pekin,  or  Peking.  And  there  is  a  sort 
of  cockney  slang,  spoken  by  all  those  who  inhabit  the  metropolis^ 
which  is  imitated  by  the  fashionable  throughout  the  empire. 

'  The  Fokien  dialect,  or  that  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fokiea 
province,  and  by  most  of  tbe  settlers  on  Java,  and  in  the  straits  of 
Malacca,  is  very  peculiar.    They  not  only  pronounce  the  Chinese 
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dMneiertf  differently^om  the  Mandarin  tongue^  but  have  a  number 
of  peculiar  words  and  phrases.  Mr.  Medhurst,  an  English  Mis- 
sionary on  Java,  who  speaks  Chinese  admirably,  has  written  a 
Dictionary  of  this  dialect,  which  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
intended  to  have  printed  at  the  Singapore  Institution;  but  his 
death,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  Institution,  have  put  an  end 
to  that  design. 

'  The  Canton  dialect,  or  that  of  the  province  in  which  we  live, 
differs  from  the  Mandarin  chiefly  in  a  different  pronunciation  of  the 
same  words  or  characters.  There  are  also  some  local  phrases  and 
idbms ;  but  the  Canton  dialect  approaches  nearer  to  the  general 
language  of  the  empire  than  the  Fokien. 

*We  have  debated  with  ourselves,  whether  to  use,  in  ''The 
Canton  Register,"  the  Mandarin  pronunciation  of  words, '  or  the 
Canton  dialect,  and  feel  greatly  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter  -,  be- 
cause the  people  who  come  mostly  in  contact  with  Europeans, 
speak  only  this  dialect.  And,  should  Dr.  Morrison  succeed  in  re- 
ducing the  Canton  dialect  to  writing,  which  he  is  attempting  in  an 
alphabetic  Dictionary,  to  be  printed  in  Roman  letters,  at  the 
Honourable  Company's  press,  the  acquisition  of  it  will  become 
comparatively  easy.  For  the  names  of  places  in  China  and 
Tartary,  the  spelling  of  D*AnviIle  and  Du  Halde,  had  probably 
better  be  retained  3  but,  in  the  province  of  Canton,  the  names 
of  places,  in  the  common  dialect  of  the  neighbourhood,  seems 
best. 

The  Register. 

*  It  having  been  suggested  to  us  by  several  of  our  subscribers, 
that  a  Number  of  the  Register  once  a  week  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  public,  and  being  desirous  by  every  means  in  our  power  to 
merit  public  approbation,  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  paper, 
we  propose  in  future  to  publish  extra  numbers  as  often  as  our  cir- 
cum«tahces  will  permit.  In  them  we  shall  continue  our  commer- 
cial remarks,  but  give  a  Price  Current  only  once  every  fourteen 
days,  according  to  our  original  engagement.  Until  we  advance 
further  in  our  undertaking,  and  our  mechanical  means  are  rendered 
more  complete,  the  extra  numbers  will  be  supplied  to  subscribers 
gratis  5  at  least,  till  the  six  months  at  first  subscribed  be  com- 
pleted. 

'  We  have  determined  to  what  extent  we  should  admit  para- 
graphs unfolding  the  disgusting  depravity  which  exists  in  the 
empire  of  China.  We  by  no  means  search  for  such  things,  but 
have  solicited  information  on  virtuous  and  pleasant  topics,  when- 
ever such  can  be  found.  It  is  our  object  to  furnish  a  faithful 
picture  of  China,  not  only  for  amusement,  but  for  moral  and  philo* 
sophical  purposes,  that  the  student  of  human  nature  may  see  how 
the  institutions,  opinions,  and  usages  of  this  country,  operate  on 
the  morals  and  peace  of  society. 
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-  '^Mneh  tnor  has  been  propagated  in  the  muM  by  tke  mh 
perficial  information  sent  forth  by  thoaa  who  can  only  look  tm 
the  tiirfoce  of  society,  and  who  see  men  only  in  a  sort  of  holiday 
dresa. 

*  The  difflision  of  truth  is  our  final  object ;  and,  to  do  this,  we 
ought  not  to  suppress  any  part  of  the  evidence  which  comes  before 
us.  If  we  must  sometimes  narrate  a&ominable  actions,  we  shall 
not  do  it  with  levity  of  spirit,  nor  indelicacy  of  language.  We 
cannot  please  all  tastes ;  but  we  desire  the  approbation  of  the 
virtuous,  the  sober,  and  the  reflecting  part  of  mankind.  When  we 
must  depict  vice,  and  tell  of  its  miseries,  we  would  neither  cherish 
apathy  nor  indulge  in  sport,  but  rather  blush  for  the  degmdation  of 
our  species,  and  compassionate  the  unhappy  perpetrators  of  crime, 
and  victims  of  guilt.' 

State  Cerenionie$, 

*  On  the  5th  instant,  being  the  20th  day  of  the  moon's  age,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  the  officers  of  the  city,  the  salt 
merchants.  Hong  merchants,  &c.,  were  assembled  at  the  Gover- 
nor-General's, and  the  deputy  Governor's,  to  congratulate  them  on 
re-opening  the  seals  of  office,  after  the  new  year's  holidays.  A 
salute  was  fired,  the  gates  of  the  great  court  thrown  o^en,  and 
their  Excellencies  appeared  in  full  dress,  turned  their  faces  to 
tlie  Imperial  throne  in  Peking,  performed  the  grand  state  ceremony 
of  homage,  and,  kneeling,  struck  their  foreheads  against  the  earth 
thrice  three  times.  The  seals  were  then  opened,  and  the  secreta- 
ries, clerks,  &c.,  &c.,  in  raiik  and  file,  knelt  down,  knocking  head, 
and  congratulating  their  Excellencies. 

'  During  the  holidays,  the  first  three  officers  in  the  province, — 
viz.,  the  Tsungtuk,  or  Governor-General)  the  Fooune,  or 
Soother  of  the  People,  a  sort  of  Deputy-Governor,  and  the 
Tseongkwan,  or  Leader  of  the  Army,  who  is  the  Tartar-General 
and  commandant  of  the  garrison  : — these  three,  during  the  recesSj 
have  dined  alternately  at  each  other's  houses,  and  caroused  often 
till  midnight.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  have  made  parties  to 
the  Whitecloud-hall,  behind  the  city,  and  Naoutsan  "  bothered  the 
wine,"  that  is,  drunk  tumultuously,  a  proceeding  that  has  greatly 
scandalised  the  inhabitants,  who  think  such  entertainments  unbe- 
coming the  rauk  and  dignity  of  these  great  people. 

'  There  is  a  new  Judge  expected,  a  most  severe  man,  nick- 
named "  the  iron-faced  old  tiger,"  who  will,  they  say,  put  a  stop  to 
all  these  carousals.  The  new  Hoppo,  on  his  way  from  Court,  haa 
stopped  to  spend  his  new  year  at  Hangchow.  It  is  deemed,  un- 
lucky to  enter  an  office  during  the  first  moon  of  the  year,  and  there 
are  few  ships  in  the  port ;  hence  he  has  intentionally  delayed  his 
arrival,  which  may  not  take  place  for  a  month.  It  is  said, 
metaphorically,  that  this  gentleman  ia  very  hungry>    and  will 
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vaqmiM  tOvw  snd  gold  to  dfttitfy  hia  appolita.  The  embamMed 
•teto  of  OM  of  the  HoDg  merchants  gives  unpleatant  oocupatioxi  to 
the  Qoverndr,  .who  holda  the  Hoppo*8  seals  ;  but  he  has  resolved 
to  do  nothing  till  tiie  Hoppo  himself  arrives,  when  the  disagreeable 
work  will  be  transferred  to  him. 

Tour  round  the  City  Walls^ 

<  It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  consider  their  walled  towns 
in  the  same  light  as  fortifications  are  regarded  in  Europe,  and  dis^ 
allow  foreigners  entering  them,  excepting  on  special  occasions* 
But  there  is  no  law  against  walking  in  the  suburbs.  Usage  has, 
however,  limited  the  Europeans  in  China  to  very  small  bounds. 
Some  persons  occasionally  violate  them,  and  attempt  a  longer 
walk.  Once  round  the  city  walls  has  frequently  been  effected,  but 
always  at  the  risk  of  a  scuffle,  an  assault  and  battery,  from  the  idle 
and  mischievous  among  the  Native  population.  On  former  ooca« 
skNis,  some  of  the  foreign  tourists  have  returned  to  the  factories 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  watches  and  clothes.  An  English 
baronet  was  once,  on  his  passage  round,  robbed  of  his  watch,  and 
•tripped  either  almost,  or  entirely  naked. 

'  A  few  days  ago,  a  party  of  three  started  at  six  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  and  performed  the  circuit  at  about  eight,  with  impunity. 
The  distance  round  the  walls,  they  estimated  to  be  nine  miles.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  two  persons  set  off  in  the  evening,  for  a  walk 
under  the  city  walls  j  but  they  were  not  so  fortunate.  They  were 
violently  assaulted  by  a  rabble  of  men  and  boys,  the  former  of 
whom  pursued  them  with  bludgeons,  brickbats,  and  stones,  which 
not  only  inflicted  severe  contusions,  but  really  endangered  their 
lives.  The  two  foreigners  were  obliged  to  face  about,  and  fight  and 
mn  alternately  the  distance  of  several  miles. 
•  *  We,  who  know  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  population,  are  not 
surpris^  at  the  occurrence,  and  rather  congratulate  the  tourists 
that  they  eifiected  their  escape  so  well.  We  notice  the  affair  to  put 
^hers  on  their  guard ;  and  (as  the  Chinese  say)  if  they  should  get 
into  a  similar  scrape,  they  cannot  blame  us  for  not  warning  them 
of  their  danger. 

News  from  Peking. 

'Our  accounts  from  Peking,  dated  the  6th  of  the  1 1th  moon,  con- 
tain nothing  but  changes  and  promotions  of  public  ofiicers.  The 
Tartar  Generalissimo  Changling  had  recommended  a  largw 
hatch  of  meritortous  officers  than  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  re* 
cognise;  and  the  memorial  was  rejected.  A  Deputy  Governor 
requested  a  partkular  appointment,  that  he  might  be  near  his  old 
mother ;  but  his  Majesty  considered  the  application  a  bad  precedent, 
and  for  that  reason  idone  rejected  it.  In  Shantug  province,  a  H@ta 
pstrate,  subject  to  phlegm  and  melancholy,  hanged  himself  one 
i  i  and  hia  wifb,  being  unwiUiBg  that  hit  untiiiMly  death  should 
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be  fHiblislied,  induced  a  secretary  to  report  that  her  huahand  dyed 
suddenly  of  an  acute  disease.  The  truth  was  discovered^  and  a 
suspicion  excited  that  there  was  some  secret  cause ;  but,  an  inquiry 
being  instituted,  nothing  of  a  criminal  nature  was  found  out* 

Revenue  and  War  Department, 

'Letters  from  Peking  state,  that,  in  consequence  of  repeated 
ajjplications  from  Naeemching,  the  Governor-General  of  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  north-west  frontier,  his  Majesty  has  sanctioned  the 
extension  of  the  term,  in  which  commissions  in  the  army  and  civil 
service  may  be  sold  for  another  half-year,  that  is,  till  the  dose  of  the 
8th  moon  of  the  present  year.  Government  has  also  thrown  open 
the  door  to  receive  volunteers,  to  superintend  the  transport  of  sup* 
plies  and  ammunition  to  the  army,  in  order  to  relieve  the  regular 
and  permanent  officers  of  the  Crown.  Those  who  wish  to  "  throw 
in  their  labours"  in  this  patriotic  cause,  are  required  to  repair  to 
Kansuh  province,  (provincial  dialect,  Kumsuk.)  On  the  strength 
of  this  new  arrangement,  a  Chinese  gentleman,  well  known  by  Eu- 
ropeans, has  set  off  post-haste,  to  offer  his  servkes  in  Western 
Tartary.  Popular  rumour  has  all  along  affirmed  that  the  rebel 
Changkihur  had  Russian  assistance  -,  and  the  gentleman  referred 
to  says,  that  he  has  applied  to  Russia  for  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Tartar  pretender  had  some 
Russian  officers  in  his  service.  Those  who  help  a  man  to  a  throne, 
naturally  expect  to  come  in  for  something  good ;  and  to  put  forth 
the  hope  of  Russian  assistance  will  serve  the  rebel's  purpose,  ia 
causing  China  the  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  up  an  army  in 
Bucharia* 

Melancholy  Case* 

'  Similar  ones  said  not  to  be  unfrequent. — ^From  a  Correspondent. 

'  The  sands  on  Canton  river,  formerly  occupied  by  poor  boat- 
people,  are  now  entirely  converted  into  receptacles  for  public 
women.  Of  these,  many  are  not  there  by  their  own  consent. 
Some  have  been  sold  by  their  parents  to  improper  persons  by 
mistake ;  some  have  been  stolen  in  childhood ;  and  some  have 
been  sold  by  order  of  Government.  A  great  variety  eusts  in  their 
circumstances.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  out  of  ten  wish  to  be 
there. 

'  *  In  Achaou  s  Bungalow  are  thirty  or  forty  prostitutes.  Among 
these  was  one  Akee ;  she  was  a  native  of  Heongshan.  In  child- 
hood her  parents  sold  her  to  be  a  domestic  slave ;  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  her  master  resold  her^  by  mistake,  to  descend  to  the  river, 
and  become  a  prostitute.  She  resolved  to  follow  the  virtuous,  but 
found  none  to  rescue  her.  At  last,  the  son  of  one  Wang,  from 
the  province  of  Honam,  a  youth  of  about  twenty  years  of  age>  waa 
beloved  by  her,  and  she  by  him.  They  covenanted  never  to  sepft- 
rate  till  their  heads  were  white  with  age.    But  the  house  of  Wang 
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#as  rigid  and  severe.  The  youth  did  not  dare  to  tell  his  jMtrents. 
Still  the  lovers  would  not  separate.  Day  passed  away  after  day^ 
till  their  purse  was  empty ;  and  the  mother  bawd  greatly  embittered 
their  existence.  Every  resource  having  failed,  they  both  took 
poison,  and  died.  After  de^th,  they  were  found  in  each  other's 
embraces,  inseparably  linked.  Wang's  parents  heard  of  it.  They 
came  and  wrapped  both  the  corpses  in  one  shroud,  placed  them  in 
one  coffin,  .and  interred  them  in  the  same  grave ! 

'  This  melancholy  occurrence  took  place  only  a  few  days  ago. 
Chinese  Language. 

*  That  knowledge  is  power,  has,  since  the  days  of  Bacon,  been 
received  as  an  incontrovertible  maxim.  It  must,  however,  often  be 
understood  with  certain  limitations  ;  for  knowledge,  under  many 
circumstances,  is  utterly  unavailable  against  physical  force ;  yet, 
other  things  being  equal,  knowledge  always  confers  a  degree  of 
power  far  superior  to  ignorance ;  and  knowledge,  like  all  other 
power,  may  be  employed  either  to  do  good  or  harm,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  agent  who  possesses  it.  Knowledge  possessed 
by  the  virtuous  and  benevolent,  confers  perhaps  a  greater  power  of 
doing  good  to  mankmd,  than  either  wealth  or  office.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  great  benefit  to  the  parties  who  possess  it,  and  it 
gives  a  great  ability  of  extending  benefit  to  others.  There  is  an 
abstract  or  general  knowledge,  which  is  universally  useful ;  but,  to 
be  useful  in  a  given  department,  a  specific  knowledge  becomes 
requisite. 

*  The  unsocial  non-interoourse  feeling  of  the  Governments  and 
people  of  China  and  Japan,  has  long  been  considered  as  an  evil, 
both  in  the  moral  and  commercial  world.  May  not  this  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  almost  universal  ignorance,  existing  among 
Europeans,  of  the  languages  of  these  countries  >  Of  the  foreigners 
who  have  visited  them,  for  the  last  century,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
has  been  able  to  converse  with  the  people  or  Government,  but 
through  the  medium  of  a  few  interested  and  generally  ignorant 
Natives,  who  have  spoken  only  a  jargon,  composed  of  a  few  words, 
to  express  the  names  and  prices  of  the  articles  of  commerce.  The 
simple  act  of  buying  and  selling  requires  but  a  brief  vocabulary, 
and  large  fortunes  may  indeed  be  made,  without  knowing  the 
language  of  the  people  men  deal  with ;  but  that,  on  the  liberal 
principles  of  general  commerce,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the*" 
language  of  the  people  dealt  with  would  confer  an  useful  power, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  It  is  remarkable  how  merchants  to 
China  have,  for  so  long  a  period,  remained  generally  incapable  of 
collecting  information,  (excepting  through  a  narrow  and  interested 
medium,)  concerning  the  products  and  the  prices  of  the  interior, 
and  have  remained  usually  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  institutions, 
cfven  in  matters  aiTecting  human  life,  except  as  interpreted  by 
malicious  and  time*serving  magistrates*    When' suffering  under  ex- 
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actions,  ddaye,  or  oapriciout  extortionB,  tbey  bavv,  far  the  moift 
part>  been  perfectly  incapable  of  representing  tbe  facts  to  superior 
autborities,  or  of  making  sucb  appeals  as  tbe  laws  of  the  lioid 
permit  to  tbe  poorest  Cbinese  subject. 

'  Tbe  cause  frequently  assigned  for  tbis  state  of  things^  Is  tba 
difficulty  of  acquiring  tbe  Cbinese  language.  Admitting  tbat 
Cbinese  is  more  difficult  to  Europeans  tban  any  of  tbe  languages 
of  tbe  Western  World,  tbat  circumstance  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  Tbe  true  causes  bave  been,  a  want  of  patronage 'on 
tbe  part  of  senior  mercbants,  wbo  often  regret  too  late  tbeir 
ignorance,  and  a  love  of  ease  too  incident  to  tbe  young  and  inex- 
perienced. 

'  Tbe  European  nations  bave  generally  carried  on  tbeir  commerce 
witb  Cbina  by  exclusive  Companies,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  tbe  reputed  vices  of  monopolies  were  sufficient  to  account  for 
tbe  fact;  but  tbe  private  agents  in  China,  wbo  have  existed  for 
many  years,  and  tbe  American  merchants,  who  have  bought  and 
sold  largely,  bave  not  done  more  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  thaa 
the  old  Companies. 

'  The  Cbinese  Government  and  merchants  have  always  thrown 
every  possible  difficulty  in  tbe  way  of  learning  their  language,  from 
a  belief  tbat  ignorance  is  weakness ;  and  tbe  foreigners  have  never 
acted  in  concert,  to  establish  a  school  for  Cbinese  among  them- 
selves, nor  have  they  ever  associated  on  tbe  spot  for  literary  or 
scientific  purposes.  Commerce,  literature,  and  science,  have  as 
yet  scarcely  ever  afibrded  sufficient  stimulus,  to  propel  isolated 
Individuals  onwards  through  the  difficulties  of  the  Cbinese  language* 
It  is  to  religious  zeal  chiefly,  tbat  we  are  indebted  for  our  original 
and  best  Chinese  scholars.  The  means  of  acquiring  Cbinese  by 
books,  since  tbe  printing  of  De  Guigne*s  and  Morrison*s  Dictiono* 
ries,  and  of  Grammars  by  Marsbman,  Morrison,  and  Remusat,  are 
now  considerably  increased.  The  Anglo-Cbinese  eoUege,  tob^ 
affords  tbe  aid  of  European  masters,  which  is  a  material  requisite 
to  a  beginner.  But  that  institution  is  at  a  distance  firom  those 
wbo  are  most  interested  in  acquiring  tbe  language*  A  European 
academy  in  China  itself,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  country,  is  still  a  desideratum.  Sucb  an  institu- 
tion, conducted  on  liberal  and  benevolent  principles,  would  afford 
Ynost  important  aids  to  commerce,  to  arts,  to  science,  and  to  the 
moral  well-being  of  society.  If  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  maintuns  a 
college  in  the  Capital,  why  should  not  the  united  foreign  commercii 
of  Canton  be  able  to  originate  and  perpetuate  a  similar,  and  per« 
baps  a  more  efficient  institution,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
empire  ?  The  project  requires  only  good  feeling  and  good  senso 
among  the  commercial  community  of  Canton,  to  create  and  foster  n 
(Chinese  academy  for  foreign  students.  '*  Knowledge  is  power,  and 
union  is  strength**" 
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TSSTIMOMIBS  OF  DlPFBBBNT  AVTBOft8|  RMVKCTINO   THS   Co&OS** 

SAL  Status   of  Cbkxi,  flacbd  in  thb  Vx8Tibiilb  of  tbb 

PUBLIO    LiBBABY  AT  CaMBBIDOB  )    WITB  A  ShOBT  ACCOUNT   OF 

ITS  Removal  fbom  Blbusis* 

ndrra  8^  Bwhf9  kcU  ntb^vr  iitieitowof  iw  a^y  ♦EIAIAS. 

Plutarch  in  PericL 

The  Mystic  Temple  at  Eleusis  ♦  was  erected  by  Pericles  for  tbe 
solemnities  of  the  Festival  of  Ceres  >  and  Ictinus,  tbe  architect  of 
tbe  Partbenon  at  Athens,  composed  tbe  plan  of  the  edifice.  Every 
thing  that  the  arts  of  Greece  could  afford  in  tbe  period  of  their 
greatest  splendour,  aided  by  the  genius,  tbe  taste,  and  the  profusion 
•f  their  great  patron,  was  lavished  upon  this  building.  The  effect 
of  its  beauty  and  prodigious  magnitude  Is  described  as  exciting  a 
degree  of  astonishment,  which  could  only  be  equalled  by  tbe  awe 
its  sanctity  created.  Its  materials  were  of  the  white  marble  of 
Mount  Pentelicus.  The  most  celebrated  men,  in  the  various  arta 
necessary  for  its  completion,  were  employed  to  give  the  highest 
perfection  to  the  works,  t  lu  this  wonderful  combination  of 
talents,  Phidias  presided ;  t  so  that  it  was  likdy  to  present  » 
monument  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  detail  of  its  minutest  deco« 
rations,  §  of  whatever  in  sculpture  or  architecture  the  world  had 
seen  most  perfect. 

At  tbe  end  of  tbe  fourth  century  this  beautiful  superstructure  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  Gothic  devastation.  ||  Among  tbe  ruins  of  Greece,  there 
is  not  an  example  of  any  building  on  which  barbaric  rage  has  been 
Vented  with  more  studious  schemes  of  destruction  than  on  the 
Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  It  is  probable  tbe  early  Christians 
contributed  to  efface,  if  not  to  annihilate,  tbe  remains  of  this  Temple, 
by  tbe  detestation  in  which  they  held  the  rites  there  celebrated; 
Yet  neither  tbe  ravages  of  tbe  Goths,  nor  the  mistaken  zeal  of  th« 
teachers  of  the  Gospel,  have  altogether  availed.     Its  destroyers; 

*  Now  Lepsina,  consisting  of  a  few  huts,  18  miles  north-west  of 
Athens. — ^Macbean  and  Crutwell. 

t  Strabo,  Lib.  9.  Vitruv.  in  Pnefst.  Lib.  7-  Plutarch  in  FtticU 
Vol  I.  p.  169. 

I  '  Whose  extraordinary  powers/  says  Quintilian,  'were  more  hapBily 
displayed  in  the  representation  of  deities  than  mortals.' — Quintilian»  lib* 
12.  cap  10. 

$  'The  genius  of  Phidias,*  says  the  elder  Pliny,  'preserved  its  supe- 
riority even  in  the  minutest  details. — Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  36.,  cap  5. 

II  Durinff  the  invasion  of  Alaric  tbe  Goth,  who  passed  the  straits  oT 
Therroopylae,  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  laid  waste  the  fairest 
realms  of^ancient  Greece.  The  whole  territory  of  Attica,  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium  to  the  town  of  Megara,  was  desolated  by  the  march 
of  his  army. 
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ignorant  even  of  the  arts  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
ix^ork,  have  been  contented  to  injure  what  they  were  unable  to  re- 
move. Enough  remains  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  its 
immense  magnitude  and  grandeur ;  the  pavement^  the  capitals  of 
several  of  the  columns,  shafts,  subverted  and  broken,  bases  and  pe- 
destals, all  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  are  still  seen ;  and 
many  a  mutilated  fragment  at  once  attests  the  lamentable  e£Pect8  of 
superstition,  and  the  unrivalled  glory  of  the  arts  of  Greece. 

Thirteen  centuries  had  elapsed,  during  which  period  this  magni- 
ficent edifice  was  yielding  a  daily  sacrifice  to  barbarians,  when  it 
became  first  noticed  by  an  English  traveller.  The  learned  and 
accurate  Wheler,  in  his  journey  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  visited 
Eleusis,  and  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Temple  : 

'  The  first  thing  we  came  unto  was  the  stately  Temple  of  Ceres, 
now  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  I  cannot  say  not  having  one 
stone  upon  another,  for  it  lieth  all  in  a  confused  heap  together ;  the 
beautiful  pillars  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  its  dejected  roof  and  walls  -, 
and  its  goodly  carved  and  polished  comishes  used  with  no  more 
respect  than  the  worst  stone  of  the  pavement.  It  lies  in  such  a 
rude  and  disorderly  manner,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  its 
ancient  form  ;  only  it  appeared  to  have  been  built  of  most  beauti* 
ful  white  marble,  and  no  less  admirable  work.  Some  chapters  we 
saw  of  the  Ionic  Order,  being  three  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half 
diameter,  which  belonged  to  pillars  of  two  feet  and  eleven  inches 
diameter.  I  took  the  dimensions  of  a  very  beautifiil  corner-stone 
likewise,  being  six  feet  five  inches  square,  two  feet  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  thick.  We  observed  many  other  large  stones  among  them, 
carved  with  wheat  ears,  and  bundles  of  poppy,  bound  together, 
being  the  characters  of  Ceres.*  * 

But  a  very  remarkable  discovery  was  made  upon  this  occasion 
of  the  bust,  or  statue,  of  the  Goddess  herself,  represented  by  the 
author  in  an  engraving  so  rude,  as  hardly  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
original  figure,  if  it  were  not  for  the  descriptions  and  the  dimen* 
sions  which  accompany  it.  f  It  has  this  inscription  :  '  Sim ulacri 
CEavBis  Eleusinis  fkagmentum.'  The  circumstances  which, 
amidst  all  the  havoc  of  the  Temple,  have  led  to  the  preservation  cf 
this  figure,  wUl  afterwards  appear.  In  the  mean  time  the  author's 
testimony  to  the  identity  of  the  statue  is  added. 

'Hard  by,  a  little  more  south-west,  among  the  ruins  of  old  walls, 
we  found  the  remains  of  the  goddess  herself^  viz.  a  part  of  her 
statue  from  the  head  to  below  the  waist,  made  of  very  white 
marble,  of  admirable  work,  and  perhaps  of  no  less  a  noaster  than 

•  *  Wheler's  Journey  into  Greece,'  p.  427,  428.  Wheler  left  Athens 
on  his  journey  to  Eleusis  m  1676.  The  statue  of  Ceres  was  discovered 
by  him  on  Slurove  Tuesday  the  5th  of  February  of  that  year, 

t  Ibid. 
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Praxiteles  himself,  as  that  was  in  her  temple  at  Athens.  It  is  a 
colossus,  at  least,  three  times  higger  than  nature.  She  is  girt 
ahout  the  waist,  and  two  belts  cross  each  other  on  her  shoulders. 
Her  breasts  appear  very  natural,  but  her  lace  disfigured.  Her 
hair  falleth  back  upon  her  shoulders,  and  is  tied  together  near  her 
neck.  Upon,  her  head  is  a  basket,  carved  on  the  outside  with 
clusters  of  wheat- ears,  bundles  of  poppies,  roses,  and  vessels.  For 
it  is  she  that  was  said  first  to  have  taught  the  Grecians  how  to  sow 
corn  at  Eleuisis  -,  and  poppies  were  dedicated  to  her.  Paiisanias 
pretends  to  be  forbidden  to  write  of  her  mysteries  by  a  dream  3  it 
being  held  unlawful  for  any  to  hear,  see,  or  know  Ihem,  but  those 
that  were  initiated  in  them,  and  none  to  reveal  them.  But  Minu- 
tins  Felix  knew  them,  and  shows  them  to  have  been  horribly 
wicked  and  diabolical,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  secresy.  I 
designed  the  statue,  perhaps,  well  enough  to  give  some  rough,  im- 
perfect idea,  of  it  but  not  to  express  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the 
work.  A  little  higher,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we  found  a  large 
basis  for  a  statue  which  we  judge  belonged  to  that  of  the  Goddess. 
Therewaswritten  upon  it  only  NOT  nifpeinos  iepokhpth,  Noumihus 
Nigrinus,  Priest,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  name  of  him  that  erected 
the  statue.  But  that  which  is  most  remarkable  about  it,  is 
a  small  basso  relievo,  representing  the  procession  of  Ceres,  used  to 
be  made  by  the  Athenians,  in  memory  of  her  going  about  the  world 
in  search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  stolen  by  Pluto  after  she  had 
lighted  her  torches  at  Mount  Etna.  The  whole  multitude  carried 
flambeaus,  then  called  AaJ^ta;  and  to  them  belonged  officers  whom 
they  called  Aa^vxoi;  being,  I  suppose,  the  chief  regulators  of  that 
ceremony.'  * 

To  the  testimony  of  Wheler  must  be  subjoined  that  of  Spon, 
the  companion  of  his  travels,  who,  with  a  much  more  accurate  en- 
graving of  the  statue,  has  given,  as  might  be  expected,  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  same  sentiments,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words,  as  those 
of  his  friend  and  associate.  Having  mentioned  th^  condition  in 
which  he  found  the  temple,  he  says, '  Nous  y  remarquames  uu  cha- 
piteau  lonique  tres  beau  et  mediocrement  gros,  et  le  reste  de  la 
Statue  db  Ceres  de  tres  beau  marbre  blanc  parfaitment  bien  tra- 
vaill^  :  aussi  ^toit  elle  peut-^tre  de  Praxiteles,  comme  celle  qui 
^toit  k  Athenes  dans  le  temple  qui  luy  6toit  dedi^.  Ce  qi^'  elle 
porte  sur  la  tftte  est  extraordinaire  j  c'  est  comme  un  panier,  autour 
duquel  sont  gravez  des  ^pis  de  bled  avec  des  fleurs,  parce  qu*  elle 
avoit  enseign^  la  culture  de  la  terre  i.  ceux  d'Eleusis,  et  des  javeiles 

*  This  Pedestal  is  not  now  to  be  seen  at  Eleusis.  A  report  prevailed 
at  Athens,  in  the  year  1801,  perhaps  without  foundation,  .that  it  had  been 
removed  to  Parma,  or  one  of  the  other  universities  in  Italy.  Whoever 
compares  Wheler's  rude  representations  of  Grecian  sculpture  with  the 
original  monuments,  will  perceive  and  regret  the  injury  the  arts  have  sus- 
tained in  the  loss  of  this  beautiful  has  relief. 

Oneml  HerM,  FoL  18.  Z 
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de  pavots  qui  luy  etoicDt  dediez.  le  la  crayoimay  assez  bien  pour 
vous  en  donner  quelque  id^e,  mais  assez  inal  pour  vous  en  &ire 
Goniprendre  les  beautez.*  *  The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  pedestal  mentioned  by  Wheler. 

The  next  traveller  of  note  is  Pococke,  whose  veracity  is  pro- 
verbial, t  lu  his  journey  from  Athens  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
arriving  at  Eleusis,  %  ^^  ^^^^  speaks  of  the  Temple  and  Statue  of 
Ceres  :  '  At  the  north  foot  of  the  hill,  on  an  advanced  ground, 
there  are  many  imperfect  ruins,  pieces  of  pillars  and  entablatures  ; 
and  doubtless  it  is  the  spot  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.' 
*  At  Lhe  Temple  of  Ceres  I  saw  the  large  bust  or  upper  part  of  a 
statue,  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  that  Goddess ;  it  is  so 
large  that  it  measured  at  the  shoulders  five  feet  and  a  half  broad ; 
there  is  a  circular  sort  of  ornament  on  the  head  above  two  feet 
deep,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  adorned  with  foliages  of  oak,  as 
mentioned  by  travellers,  but  the  face  is  much  disfigured.'  || 

From  Pococke,  omitting  the  observations  of  a  few  foreigners, 
whose  descriptions  would  appear  more  like  plagiarism  than  original 
matter,  we  come  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Chandler,  of  Oxford.  §  It  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  his  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  travellers  who  had  preceded  him,  or  who 
have  since  visited  Eleusis.  But  he  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
Mystic  Temple,  *  and  adds,  that  the  site  was  beneath  the  brow,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  hill,  and  encompassed  by  the  fortress.  '  Some 
marbles,'  says  he,  'which  are  uncommonly  massive,  and  some 
pieces  of  the  columns,  remain  on  the  spot.  The  breadth  of  the  cell 
is  about  150  feet  -,  the  length,  including  the  pronaos  and  portico,  is 
216  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  columns,  which  are  fluted  six  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shafts,  is  six  feet,  and  more  than  six  inches. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  cottages  are  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Mystic  Temple.* 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  north  end  of  the  enclosure  is  a  heap 
of  marble,  consisting  of  fragments  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  ; 
remains,  it  is  likely,  of  the  Temples  of  Diana  Propylea,  and  of 
Neptune,  and  of  the  Propyleum  or  gateway.  Wheler  saw  some 
large  stones  carved  with  wheat-ears  and  bundles  of  poppy.  Near 
it  is  a  bust  of  a  colossal  statue  of  excellent  workmanship,  maimed, 

*  *  Voya^^e  de  Grece  et  du  Levant,'  &c.  par  Spon.  £<fit.  Amsterdam, 
1679,  p.  2T6.  ^      ^ 

t  The  requisites  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  traveller  are  said  to  be,— 
the  '  Veracity  of  Pococke,  the  learning  of  Shaw,  the  pencil  of  Norden, 
the  enthusiasm  of  Savary,  and  the  perseverance  of  Bruce.' 

J  On  the  4th  of  September,  1739. 

II  Pococke's  '  Description  of  the  East,'  Vol.  II.,  Part  2.,  pp.  170, 171. 

§  Dr.  Chandler  was  at  Eleusis  on  the  dOth  of  jVlarch,  1766. 

♦  '  Travek  in  Greece,'  by  lUohird  Chandler,  1>J>.,  p.  189. 
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dfid  the  face  diefigured :  tbe  bfeadth  at  die  shoulders,  a»  measured 
by  Fococke,  five  feet  and  a  haJf,  and  the  basket  on  the  head  above 
two  feet  deep.  It  probably  repretiented  Proserpine.  *  A  tradition 
prevails^  that  if  the  broken  statue  be  removed^  the  fertility  of  the 
land  will  cease.  Achmet  Aga  was  fully  possessed  with  this  super* 
atiton,  and  declined  permitting  us  to  dig  or  measure  there,  until  I 
had  overcome  his  scruples  by  a  present  of  a  handsome  snuff-boXj 
containing  several  zechins,  or  pieces  of  gold.'  f 

Such  are  the  testimonies  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
who  have  visited  Eleusis,  respecting  the  statue  now  placed  in  th« 
public  library  of  this  university.  To  their  authority  may  be  added 
that  of  Montfau^on,  as  given  in  the  translation  of  his  work,  by  a 
late  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  t 

'  A  trunk  of  a  statue  of  Ceres  which  remains  yet  in  the  Temple 
of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  near  Athens,  though  the  fkce  is  disfigured  and 
broke,  hath  on  its  head  a  crown  of  an  extraordinary  shape,  and 
which  seemed  to  rise  up  like  a  tower,  or  turrets,  before  it  was  in- 
jured by  time ;  the  figure  is  adorned  with  ears  of  corn  and  flowers.' 

Supported  by  these  authorities,  the  Abb^  Barthelemy  thus  al- 
ludes to  the  statue,  in  his  account  of  Eleusis  :  '  Ou  se  trouvoit  cette 
statue  dont  F  ^lat  ^blouissoit  les  nouveaux  initios.*  || 

The  resemblance  which  this  statue  has  been  supposed  to  bear  to 
the  Cariatides  in  the  Pandrosium  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  has 
given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  it  represents  a  Canephora.  § 

The  statement  of  a  few  facts  may  put  this  matter  out  of  all 
doubt. 

1.  The  Canephorse  were  certeun  Athenian  virgins,  whose  office 
it  was  to  carry  a  basket  called  Koiwur,  at  the  Panathenie,  the  Diony- 
sia,  and  some  other  solemnities.  This  basket  contained  necessaries 
for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  rites,  M ola  Salsa,  the  knife,  or  other 
instrument  to  kill  the  victims,  and  the  crowns.  They  were  hence 
called  K€arn<p6pot.  *  Meursius  gives  the  same  account  of  them  in  his 
description  of  the  Panathense  ^  f  and  Cicero,  mentioning  two  small 
bronze  figures  of  the  Canepborse  carried  off  by  Verres,  also  ex« 

•  No  reason  is  given  for  this  conjecture. 
t  Chandler's  'Travels  in  Greece,'  p.  191. 

t  '  Montfaucon's  Antiquities,'  translated  by  David  Humphreys,  M.A 
Vol.  1.,  p.  52. 

II  '  Voyagpe  d'Anacharsis,'  Tom.  V.,  p.  537. 
§  *  Museum  Worsleyanum,'  Vol.  I.,  p.  95. 

•  '  Archaologia  Graeca,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  226,  383,  422. 

f  Post  hos  Vir^ines  sequebantur,  cum  canistris ;  in  quibus  ea,  quas  ad 
sacra  facienda  necessaria:  unde  illse  KaKi}<^pof  appelUtse.— Hesychius. 
Kanif^poi.  hf  reus  woftsKcSs  ai  iw  A^M^furrt  xa^hfoi  4iuiyn^ipow,  Anr§p  ltd  h  to« 

noraeifyataif^— Meursii  Panathemea.,  cap.  23. 

Z2 
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plains  the  meaning  of  their  appellation.  *  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  words  '  manibus  sublatls/  in  the  description  of  Cicero,  dis- 
tinguish the  Canephorse  by  an  attitude  which  does  not  correspond 
with  the  appearance  of  the  statue  from  Eleusis.  Ceres,  as  in  that 
figure,  was  often  represented  with  the  left  arm  extended.  Her  left 
hand  generaUy  held  ears  of  com,  but  sometimes  a  patera.  The 
right  supported  a  sceptre,  poppies  or  fruit,  t  The  canisters  or 
baskets  of  the  Canephorse  were  also  filled  upon  certain  occasions 
with  fiowers,  and  other  vegetable  productions.  At  the  rites  of 
Bacchus,  the  Kara  were  of  gold,  and  contained  firuit.  X  Cane- 
phorian  festivals  are  not  yet  entirely  abolished  5  remains  of  them 
are  still  observed  in  the  Greek  Islands.  X 

2.  Much  error  has  arisen  from  having  confounded  the  Canephorse 
with  the  Kurrwp6poi,  and  this  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  a  scho- 
liast in  a 'note  to  Callimachus.  ||  '  Perperam  confundunt  viri  docti 
Kayfi«f>6povs  et  Kurrwp6f»vs,  In  calathis  sive  canistris  portabantur  flores 
et  spicse  nobilibus  virginibus,  in  cistis  vero  a  mulieribus  sacra 
mystica.*  The  Ki4rro^»^i  were  employed  at  the  Eleusinian  festival 
in  following  the  procession  of  the  holy  basket  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  In  their  baskets  were  sesamin, 
carded  wool,  some  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegranates,  reeds, 
ivy  boughs,  a  sort  of  cakes  called  *0ou,  and  poppies.  §  They  are 
distinguished,  therefore,  from  the  Canephorse  both  by  their  burden 
and  their  character.  Neither  does  the  description  of  them  corres- 
pond with  the  statue  of  Ceres,  which  bears  on  its  breast  the  Me- 
dusa, and  on  its  head  the  holy  basket,  adorned  by  symbols,  many 
of  which  are  not  now  to  be  explained,  but  which  bear  evident  re- 

■  *  ErantseneapriBterea  duo  8igna,non  maxima,  verum  eximia  venus- 
tate,  virffinali  habitu,  atc^ue  vestitu,  <}U8e  manibus  sublatis  sacra  qusedam» 
more  Atheniensium  virgmum  reposita  in  capitibus  sustinebant.  Cane- 
phorae  ipsae  voca^antur. — Cicero  m  Ver.  lib.  4. 

t  See  the  Antiquities  engraved  in  the  Ernesti  Edition  of  Callimachus, 
vol.  I.  p.  232.  The  bas  rebef  found  at  Athens  by  Whcler,  p.  405,  Edit. 
Lend.  1682 ;  and  the  various  representation<(  of  Ceres  in  Montfauqon, 
and  other  authors. 

J  Archssologia  Graeca,  v.  I.  p.  383. 

II  At  the  beginning  of  the  vintage,  in  the  Isle  of  Syra,  the  young  un- 
married women  are  seen  returning  from  their  labours  at  sun-set  in  pro- 
cession, bearing  on  their  heads  baskets  filled  with  grapes  and  flowers ; 
the  vine,  with  its  leaves  falling  almost  to  the  ground,  and  twined  ele- 
gantly about  their  persons.  The  noise  of  their  songs  is  heard  from  afar ; 
the  young  men  then  go  out  to  meet  them,  and  join  the  chorus  as  they 
enter  the  to\Mi. 

§  Callimach.  Hym.  et  Epigram.  Edit.  Ernesti,  v.  I.  p.  233.  in  Schol. 

•  Archaeologia  Graeca,  v.  I.  p.  392.  The  words  of  Meursius  are,  '  Et 
in  his  (dstis)  reconditae  sesamidtfs,  pyramides,  lanae  elaborate,  liba 
multis  distincta  umbilicis,  micae  aliquot  salis,  draco,  mala  Punica,  cardo, 
ferula,  hederae,  placentae,  et  papavera.' — ^Meursii  Eleusinia.  c.  25^  p.  71. 
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ference  to  the  sacred  mysteries.  Among  these  principally  appear 
the  lotus,  exactly  as  pictured  on  the  Greek  vases.  *  The  gorgon 
terrors  of  initiation  were  typified  by  the  Medusa  -,  represented,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  form,  with  the  tongue  exposed,  as  on 
the  medals  of  Parium^  t  on  several  pateras  and  lamps,  and  on  a 
small  votive  offerings  lately  found  at  Delphis,  and  now  in  this  imi- 
versity.  ^ 

3.  The  statue  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  was  distinguished  by  the 
KaXaSioff,  or  Holy  Basket,  which  she  bore  on  her  head,  and  which, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  was  carried  in  solemn  pro* 
cession.  She  is  thus  represented  on  a  medal  of  the  Ptolemies  X  on 
the  has  relief,  engraved  in  '  Wheler's  Travels  j*  ||  on  the  colossal 
statue  brought  from  Italy,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Townly ; 
and  on  various  antique  gems,  lamps,  and  vases.  A  statue  of  Ceres 
is  engraved  in  Montfaucon,  after  a  drawing  by  Mons.  Le  Brun,  in 
which  the  Ka}M0loy  is  represented  plain,  without  ornaments.  It 
holds  in  one  hand  a  patera,  and  in  the  other  poppies.  §  The  origi- 
nal was  at  Rome.     If  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  only  had  b^n 

*  See  the  works  of  D'Hancarville,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  &c.  The  capitals 
of  the  Ionic  columns  in  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  IVIinerra  Polias,  at 
Athens,  have  the  same  representation  of  the  Lotus  See  Stuart's  Athens, 
vol.,  2,  c.  2,  pi.  11,  fig.  1. 

t  The  History  of  this  extraordinarv  symbol  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Antiquarians  have  been  long  puzzled  to  account  for 
its  introouction  on  medals,  gems,  pateras,  lamps,  &c.  The  Eleusinian 
statue  proves  the  cause  of  its  application.  As  an  appendage  to  the 
breast  of  that  figure,  it  was  evidently  sacred  to  Ceres ;  and  if  additional 
proof  were  wanted,  it  is  afforded  by  the  Parian  medals,  which,  with  this 
image  in  front,  have  sometimes  ears  of  com,  the  cornucopia,  the  ox,  and 
other  symbols  sacred  to  Ceres,  on  their  reverses.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  such  a  representation,  on  pateras,  and  other  vessels  used  in  sacnfices, 
on  gems  worn  by  the  priests  of  Ceres,  or  by  the  initiated.  Medals  of 
cities,  acknowledging  Ceres  as  their  protecting  deity,  would  bear  the 
medusa  as  those  of  Athens  did  the  owl ;  those  of  Rhodes,  the  pomegra- 
nate; and  those  of  Chios,  the  sphinx.  The  practice  still  remains  in 
Italy  and  other  countries,  where  coins  bear  the  symbols  of  tutelary 
saints. 

Thus  far,  supported  by  evidence,  we  advance  with  certainty  in  ez- 
plsdning  the  cause  of  its  appearance  on  Grecian  antiquities.  Its  original 
signification,  avowedly  mysterious,  embraces  a  larger  field  of  inquiry 
and  more  conjecture  than  is  consistent  with  the  present  undertaking. 
Admitting  the  common  opinion,  that  it  represented  the  head  of  t&e 
medusa,  its  purport  has  been  already  suggested.  But  if  a  different  ex- 
planation were  allowed,  it  probably  comprehended  an  intimation  of  that 
principle  of  which  the  Goddess  herself  was  the  personified  representative, 
in  her  character  of  Luna. 

X  In  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 

II  Page  405,  folio  edition,  London,  1682. 

$  Montfauqon,  vol.  I.  plate  43,  fig.  4.    Edit.,  Paris,  1772, 
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discoyered,  it  miglit  ^itb  equal  reason  have  been  caDed  a  C&ne- 
phora. 

The  beautiful  hymn  of  Callimachus  to  Ceres  opens  at  the  moment 
in  which  the  KdkoJfioy  is  descending  for  the  procession  on  the  fourth 
day.  *  The  women  are  called  upon  to  hail  its  approach^  and  the 
profane  to  cast  their  looks  to  the  ground,  not  venturing  to  corn- 
template  so  much  sanctity. 

Ceres  being  the  same  with  Isis,  t  the  KaXoBlotf,  or  turret,  upon  her 
head,  is  in  itself  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  lotus.     Of  this 
we  have  Sufficient  proof,  by  observing  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  lotus  has  been  represented  upon  the  heads   of  Isis,  and  the 
fiaXaBost  or  KaXoBiop,  upon  the  heads  of  Ceres.  In  many  instances  ihey 
will  be  found  to  be  one  and  the  same  symbol.  A  very  ancient  and  re- 
markable statue  of  Ceres  was  published  by  Fabretti,  and  is  engraved 
in  Montfau^on,  where  the  lotus  appears  exactly  as  on  the  figures  of 
Isis,  found  in  Egypt.     It  seems  an  established  truth,  that  Isis  was 
the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the 
Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana 
of  Crete,  and  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans.     Indeed,  in  proportion  as 
we  advance  to  the  source  of  those  opinions  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Pagan  Mythology,  the  confusion  which,  at  first  view,  seemed  to  be- 
wilder the  inquirer,  begins  to  disappear.     The  most  ancient  exposi- 
tors of  heathen  fables  teach  us  to  believe  that  all  their  divinities 
were  modifications  of  the  active  and  passive  principle  of  creation. 
The  Giver  of  Light  might  be  worshipped  as  the  sun,  and  the  re- 
ceiver was  rationally  typified  by  the  moon.     Once  in  possession  of 
this  clue,  the  complicate  labyrinth  of  Paganbm,  whether  surveyed 
In  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Persia,  or  the  more  distant  eastern  countries^ 
may  be  explored.     The  agency  of  light  upon  a  chaotic  fluid,  that 
important  truth,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  every  people,  and  result- 
ing from  tbe  latest  researches  into  the  history  of  nature,  was  known 
to  all  nations.     Hence  the  transition  is  natural  to  those  various 
titles  and  personifications  which  become  so  numerous.     Sol,  Mith- 
lES,  Osiris,  Ammon,  and  Belus,  were  multiplied  to  such  an  extent, 
that  Varro  relates  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred  different 
modes  by  which  Jupiter  alone  was  represented.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  personifications  of  the  passive  principle.     1  he  Magna 
Mater  was  Isis,  Luna,  Juno,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Minerva,  or 
Diana,  according  as  their  respective  rites  and  appellations  suited  the 


•  T«  KttxdBtf  K«ri^«f,  &c.  The  old  scholiast  to  these  words,  relates 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  introduced  the  procession  of  the  KoXotfW  at 
Alexandria.  (Callim.  Hym.  &c.  Edit.  Ernesti.  p.  232.)  The  rites  of 
Ceres  were  thus  conveyed  to  the  country  from  which  they  originally 
came. 

f  Herodot  Lib.  U.  c.  59.  "Itns  ^  hn  Korh  r^  'EXA^pwy  y^Mfnrw  Arif/sfrnfp. 
Hist,  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  16,  20,  2\,  86,  67. 
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cuttintts  and  the  knguage  of  the  countries  in  whidi  they  were 
worsliipped* 

A  representation  of  Isis  has  been  engraved  at  Paris,  bearing  on 
its  head  a  crown,  or  turret,  which  approaches  to  the  KaXoBiov  of 
Ceres  ^  and  this  turret  is  distinguished  by  the  particular  symbol 
which  is  placed  near  the  vase  in  front  of  the  Ka\a$ioy, 

To  these  facts  an  observation  may  be  added.  Historians  have 
offered  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  statues  of  the  Canephora 
adorned  the  Mystic  Temple  at  Eleusis.  The  researches  which  have 
taken  place  among  its  ruins  afford  additional  proof  against  such 
an  opinion.  Not  a  single  fragment  of  that  nature  has  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  such  statues^  when  annexed  to  buildings,  were  never 
single. 

It  is  now  above  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  since  this 
statue  was  first  discovered  by  Wheler,  and  made  known  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  his  travels.  During  all  that  period, 
various  attempts  were  made  for  its  removal.  The  Eleusinians, 
whose  superstitions  *  respecting  it  were  so  great  that  Dr.  Chandler 
paid  a  large  sum  for  permission  to  dig  near  it,  relate,  that  as  often 
as  foreigners  came  to  remove  the  statue,  some  disaster  ensued. 
They  believed  that  the  arm  of  any  person  who  offered  to  touch  it 
with  violence,  would  drop  off;  and  said,  that  once  being  taken 
from  her  station  by  the  French,  she  returned  back,  in  the  night,  to 
her  former  situation.  Nevertheless,  different  ambassadors  and 
envoys  residing  at  Constantinople  made  application  for  its  removal, 
and  failed  of  success.  Diplomatic  intrigue,  the  artiGces  and  med- 
dling cunning  of  the  Greek  Consuls,  and  most  of  all  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  statue,  in  a  country  where  mechanical  aid  was  not  to 
be  procured,  frustrated  their  views.  It  is  well  known  that  Monsieur 
de  Choisseul  de  Gouffier  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  for  the  French 
nation  -,  and  the  agents  of  our  own  ambassador  arrived  at  Eleubis  a 
few  days  after  it  sailed  for  England,  attended  by  a  janissary  of  the 
Porte,  to  give  orders  for  its  being  added  to  its  collection. 

A  short  narrative  of  the  means  used  by  private  individuals,  un- 
aided by  diplomatic  power  or  patronage,  to  procure  for  the  univer- 
sity of  which  they  are  members  this  interesting  monument  of  the 
arts  and  mythology  of  Greece,  may  not  prove  unwelcome. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  not  trivial.  It  was  first 
necessary  to  purchase  the  statue  from  the  Waiwode,  or  Governor 
of  Athens,  who  alone  had  power  to  dispose  of  it.f  A  firman  was 
then  to  be  obtained  for  its  removal ;  the  attendance  of  a  Turkish 

*  It  was  their  custom  to  burn  a  lamp  before  it,  upon  festival  days. 

f  Those  who  have  visited  Turkey  know  the  difficulty  of  makia|(  such 
a  purchase.  Amou^  other  absurd  notions  which  the  Turks,  and  even 
Some  of  the  Greeks,  have  about  foreif^ners,  they  believe  such  stones  are 
only  sought  for  the  gold  they  contain ;  and  this  gold,  not  in  the  form  of 
•re,  bnt  ready  coined,  fine,  glittering  sequms. 
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officer  to  enforce  the  order  j  and  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  it 
away.  The  old  quay  of  Eleusis,  consisting  of  immense  blocks  of 
marble,  broken  and  disordered,  required  reparation.  Across  the 
chasms,  where  the  stones  were  wanted,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
pieces  of  timber,  as  temporary  bridges,  that  the  statue  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  quay,  where  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  would  admit  the  approach  of  large  boats. 

When  all  these  preliminaries  were  adjusted,  which  required  equal 
promptness  and  secresy,  amidst  the  opposition  to  be  expected  from 
a  herd  of  idle  and  mercenary  Greeks,  acting  as  Consuls  to  different 
nations,  in  what  manner  could  a  foreigner,  without  any  mechanical 
aid,  expect  to  raise  a  mass  of  that  magnitude,  and  convey  it  over 
rocks  and  ruins  from  its  station  at  Eleusis  to  the  sea  ? 

Athens  afforded  a  rope  of  twisted  herbs,  and  a  few  large  nails. 
A  small  saw  about  six  inches  in  length,  an  axe,  and  some  long 
poles,  were  found  at  Eleusis.  The  stoutest  of  these  poles  were  cut, 
and  pieces  nailed  in  a  triangular  form,  having  transverse  beams  at 
the  vertex  and  base.  Weak  as  this  machine  was,  it  acquired  con- 
siderable strength  when  placed  on  the  statue,  by  the  weight  of  the 
transverse  beams.  With  the  remainder  of  the  poles  were  made 
rollers,  over  'which  the  machine  might  move.  The  rope  was  then 
made  fast  to  each  extremity  of  the  transverse  beams  at  the  vertex. 
Simple  as  this  contrivance  was,  it  succeeded,  when  perhaps  more 
complicate  machinery  might  have  failed  ^  and  a  mass  of  marble, 
weighing  near  two  tons,  was  moved  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  or 
Acropolis  of  Elei^sis,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  in  about  nine  hours. 

An  hundred  peasants  were  collected  from  the  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eleusis,  and  near  fifty  boys.  The  peasants  were' 
♦ranged  forty  on  each  side  to  work  at  the  ropes,  the  rest  being  em- 
ployed with  levers  to  raise  the  machine  when  rocks  or  large  stones 
opposed  its  progress.  The  boys  who  were  not  strong  enough  to 
work  at  the  ropes  and  levers,  were  employed  in  taking  up  the 
rollers  as  fast  as  the  machine  left  them,  and  in  placing  them  a^n 
in  front. 

But  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eleusis,  respecting  an 
idol,  which  they  all  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  their  fields,  was 
not  the  least  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  On  the  evening  preceding 
the  removal  of  the  statue,  an  ficcident  happened  which  had  nearly 
put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.  While  the  inhabitants  were  con* 
versing  with  the  Turkish  officer  who  brought  the  firman  from  the 
Waiwode  of  Athens,  an  ox,  loosed  from  its  yoke,  came  and  placed 
itself  before  the  statue,  and  after  butting  with  its  horns  for  some 
time  against  the  marble,  ran  off  with  considerable  speed  bellowing 
into  the  plain  of  Eleusis.  Instantly  a  general  murmur  prevailed ; 
and  several  women  joining  in  the  clamour,  it  was  with  difficulty 
any  proposal  could  be  made.  '  They  had  been  always,'  they  said, 
'  famous  for  their  corn ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  cease 
when  the  statue  was  removed.'    These  are  exactly  the  wpr^  of 
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Cicero  with  respect  to  tfae  Sicilians^  when  Verres  recnoved  the 
statue  of  Ceres :  '  Qudd,  Cerere  violaUi,  omnes  cuitus  fhictusque 
Cereris,  in  his  locis  interiisse  arbitrs^ntur.^ 

At  length,  however,  these  scruples  were  removed  -,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  November  22,  1801,  the  Priest  of  Eleusis, 
arrayed  in  his  vestments  as  for  high  mass,  descended  into  the 
hollow  in  which  the  statue  was  partially  buried,  to  strike  the  first 
blow  with  a  pickaxe  for  the  removal  of  the  rubbish,  that  the  people 
might  be  convinced  no  calamity  would  befal  the  labourers.  At 
mid-day,  the  statue  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Eleusis  ;  and  as  the  sun  was  setting,  by  the  additional  assistance  of 
the  crew  of  a  Casiot  vessel,  hired  to  convey  it  away,  was  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  ancient  quay  of  the  port. 

The  next  day,  November  23,  boats  were  placed  parallel  to  each 
other  from  the  quay  to  the  vessel,  and  planks  being  laid  over  them, 
a  kind  of  stage  was  formed,  on  which  the  crew  could  more  easily 
work  the  blocks  to  the  ship.  These  being  all  brought  to  act  at 
once  upon  the  marble,  it  was  rabed  and  let  into  the  hold.  The 
vessel  then  sailed  to  Smyrna,  where  the  statue  was  again  moved 
into  the  Princessa  merchantman.  Captain  Lee.  In  her  passage 
home,  this  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  lost  near  Beachy  Head ;  but 
the  statue  was  recovered,  and  finally  reached  its  destination. 


Woman's    Heart. 


Sav,  what  is  Woman's  heart  ? — a  thing 
Where  all  the  deepest  feelings  spring ; 
A  harp,  whose  tender  chords  reply 
Unto  the  touch,  in  harmony ; 
A  world,  whose  fairy  scenes  are  fraught 
With  all  the  coloured  dreams  of  thought ; 
A  bark,  that  still  will  blindly  move 
Upon  the  treacherous  seas  of  love. 
What  IS  its  love } — a  ceaseless  stream, 
A  changeless  star,  an  endless  dream ; 
A  smiling  flower  that  will  not  die ; 
'  A  beauty — and  a  mystery  !' 
Its  storms  as  light  as  April  showers ; 
Its  joys  as  bright  as  April  flowers  -, 
Its  hopes  as  sweet  as  summer  air. 
And  dark  as  winter  its  despair ! 
Cambridge  Chronicle, 

•  Cicero  in  Verr.  lib.  4,  c.  51.  The  removal  of  the  statues  of  Ceres 
and  Trintolemus  from  the  Temple  at  Etna,  by  Verres,  is  particularly 
applicable.  '  Hii  puhhritudo  periculo,  amplitudo  saluti  /Uit,  qudd  eorum 
demoiitio,  utque aqforfath peraijiciiii  tHdeSatur^-^ldb.  4^  c.4!l. 
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Administration  op  India. 

Among  the  last  Indian  papers  received  is  the  foUoving  corre- 
spondence, and  remarks  of  the  editor  of  an  Indian  Paper  on  the 
subject  of  an  article  contained  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review;*  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  be  adopted,  more 
especially  as  it  contains  strictures  on  a  Publication  of  such  exten- 
sive circulation  and  corresponding  influence  in  England,  as  that 
Periodical : 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

*  Sir, — "We  Indians  are,  perhaps,  a  **  genus  irritabile,"  and,  it  may 
be,  that  the  delicacy  of  our  skins,  under  any  remarks  bearing  the 
appearance  of  censure,  is  somewhat  morbid ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  of  late  years,  we  have  enjoyed  very  excel- 
lent opportunities  of  exercising  the  virtues  of  patience  and  humility ; 
whilst  the  vituperation  that  has  been  levelled  by  writers  of  every 
party,  by  "  The  Quarterly,"  "Edinburgh,"  and '' Westminster  Re- 
view," by"Blackwood,"*'TheMonthly,"and"The  Oriental  Herald," 
against  the  system  which  we  administer,  has  almost  always  been  qua- 
lified, (with  no  little  inconsistency,)  by  warm  acknowledgments  "  of 
the  very  extraordinary  merits  of  the  Com{iany*s  Servants  as  a  body." 

'  Supposing  that,  as  a  body,  we  really  possess  the  "  extraordinary 
merits  "  imputed  to  us,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we  could 
have  fallen  into  the  gross  mistakes  and  countless  absurdities  of 
which  we  have  been  accused }  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  we  have  been 
really  guilty  of  the  errors  and  blunders  in  question,  we  are  much 
more  deserving  of  summary  dismissal  for  incompetency,  than'of  any 
credit  for  "  extraordiniury  merits."  I  do  not  see  how  those  who  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  upon  general  conduct,  and  yet  find  fault  with 
every  thing  that  we  have  done,  or  arc  doing,  are  to  escape  from  the 
dilemma ;  unless  it  be  supposed,  that,  in  every  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment, there  is  some  one  mischievous  fellow,  (a  very  incarnation 
of  the  principles  of  misrule  and  confusion,)  who  employs  himself 
by  night  in  unravelling  the  web  which  his  brother  servants,  (the 
men  of  "  extraordinary  merits,")  have  woven  by  day,  and  whose 
malevolent  exertions  have  been  able  to  counteract  all  the  honest 
efforts  which  the  Government  and  its  officers  have  been  making, 
since  the  days  of  Cornwallis,  for  the  firm  establishment  of  British 
power,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants. It  is  not  in  any  one  branch,  nor  in  any  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate ramifications  of  all  the  branches  of  Government,  that  the 
errors  are  said  to  exist  $  not  only  is  the  police  inefficient,  but  the 
eourts  of  civil  justice  require  revision;  not  only  is  the  constitution  of 
om:  native  army  defective,  but  the  whole  army  is  disposed  in  such  a 
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maimer^  tlimt  we  have  no  troops  **  at  all,"  to  meet  invasion  in  the 
only  quarter  from  which  it  can  be  apprehended ;  and,  besides  all 
these,  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  roads  and  canals,  the  means 
of  physical,  and  school,  and  church  establishments,  the  mainsprings 
of  moral  improvements,  have  been  sufficiently  provided  fbr,  or  at- 
tended to.  If  this  be  a  faithful  abridgment  of  the  statement  in  the 
latter  part  of  fifth  article  of  the  '*  Quarterly  Review"  for  June 
last,  and  if  the  picture  there  drawn  be  a  correct  representation  of 
the  present  state  of  British  India,  every  member  of  the  Government, 
from  the  Governor-General  down  to  the  youngest  writer,  deserves 
rather  to  be  cashiered  for  gross  incapacity,  or  wilfiil  mal-admLnistra« 
tion,  than  to  be  spoken  of  with  common  tolerance,  much  less  in  the 
language  of  encomium. 

*  I  have  reaUy  a  desire  to  avoid  petulance,  more  especially  as  my 
object  is  not  to  irritate,  but  to  gain,  and  I  am  sure  such  are  the 
feelings  of  my  brother  servants  towards  their  countrymen  at  home  ; 
but  those  who  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  worn 
down  both  mind  and  body,  in  zealous  and  unremiting  exertions  in 
their  several  spheres  of  action,  and  according  to  their  respective 
talents,  power,  and  opportunities,  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish name,  and  to  elevate  and  render  happy  their  Indian  fellow-sub- 
jects, cannot  but  feel  some  degree  of  excitation  and  annoyance,  when 
one  who  has  never  shared  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  field, 
comes  forward,  with  his  pouncet-box  in  his  hand,  to  hold  forth,  like 
a  waiting  gentlewoman,  upon  their  oversights  and  errors.  The 
vexation  is  still  less  tolerable,  when  these  imperfections  in  system, 
or  failures  in  operation,  are  paraded  before  the  English  public,  as 
the  discoveries  of  the  home-bred  writer,  and  their  cure  or  obviation 
is  spoken  of  as  objects  of  future  attention,  in  a  tone  which  implies 
that  nothing  has  of  late  years  been  done,  or  is  now  doing,  with  that 
purpose ;  whilst  we  **  children  of  the  sun  "  are  conscious  that  these 
very  subjects,  in  all  their  bearings,  have  been  for  years  uppermost 
in  our  daily  thoughts,  and  that  all  the  talent  and  industry  that  can 
be  selected  from  the  body  of  "  extraordinary  merit,"  are  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  they  have  long  been,  engaged  in  constant  and  unwearied 
exertions  to  devise  and  apply  the  means  of  remedy  and  improve- 
ment. 

'  In  what  quarter  of  the  globe,  "  ubi  gentium,"  is  the  system  in 
operation  of  which  even  practical  men,  to  say  nothing  of  theorists 
and  Benthamites,  do  not  perceive  the  defects  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
who  is  ignorant  that  machinery,  whether  moral  or  physical,  may 
look  well  upon  paper,  which,  in  practice,  cannot  move  from  its  own 
weight  or  friction  ? 

'  We  should  think  but  lowly  of  the  candour  and  good  sense  oi 
the  person  who  might  vilip<end  poor  Robinson  Crusoe  fbr  not  build- 
ing a  more  ship-shape  boat,  or  a  more  elegant  wheelbarrow,  wil- 
fully shutting  his  eyes  against  the  fact,  that  those  tasks  were  achieved 
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\nth  no  better  tools  than  a  broad  axe,  a  hammer,  and  a  broken 
gtmblet ;  but  it  seems  the  fashion  to  make  no  allowance  for  our 
unsupplied  wants  and  insuperable  obstacles.     We  toil  and  struggle 
on  in  our  vocation  ;  it  is  evident  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
we  have  little  time  and  leisure  to  choose  between  alternatives  j  but, 
when  we  have  turned  our  back  upon  what  has  gone  by,  (being 
always  too  incessantly  occupied  by  the  presence  and  prpspects  of 
emergencies,  to  speculate  upon  the  past,)  and  are  pressing  forward 
to  new  objects,  up  starts  a  reviewer  upon  our  track,  like  the  unfor- 
tunate twin  brother  who  was  born  haLf  an  hour  loo  late,  and  never 
caught  up  during  a  life  of  seventy  years,  to  spin  theories  upon  in- 
stitutions that  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  deprecate  a  state  of  things 
which  has  no  present  being  beyond  his  own  pineal  gland.    But  it  is 
never  suspected  that  an  Indian  Government  may  have  but  a  ch^ce 
of  evils,  still  less  that  it  is  conscious  of  its  own  deficiencies.    Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless,  so.     We  know  that  our  police 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  more  efficient,  but  does  the  author  of 
article  five  know  the  character  of  the  executive  instruments^ which 
oiu:  magistrates   are  unavoidably  compelled  to  employ  ?     Again, 
does  that  gentleman  know  how  much  our  Native  subjects  may  be 
happy  to  hazard,  in  the  shape  of  security  of  property,  for  the  sake 
of  being  exempted  from  espionage,  the  blessings  of  domiciliary 
visits,  and  other  happy  concomitants  (particularly  agreeable  to  our 
Oriental  people)  of  what  is  called  a  vigorous  and  efficient  police. 
The  good  people  should,  in  common  modesty,  look  to  the  state  of 
their  own  calendars  3  exert  themselves  to  bring  to  punishment  some 
few  of  the  patriotic  gentlemen   who  disinterestedly  assist  the  old 
Lady  in  Treadneedle-street  in  the  manufacture  of  bank-notes,  (in- 
stead of  having  the  poor  wretches  who  pass  them ,-)  and  reckon  up 
how  many  poachers  are  shot  by  game-keepers,  and  how  many  game- 
keepers are  beaten  to  death  by  poachers,  in  the  course  of  the  year  j 
before  they  sally  forth,  '  in  a  transport  of  universal  philanthropy,' 
to  assist  their  brethern  in  the  East  in  the  task  of  legislating  for  and 
protecting  a  people,  a  knowledge  of  whose  habits,  manners,  and  in- 
stitutions, it  acquires  a  lifetime  of  labour  to  acquire. 

Raillery  apart,  does  the  author  of  the  article  in  question  believe, 
that  the  Indian  Administration,  and  its  executive  officers,  in  the  de- 
partment of  police  and  criminal  justice,  are  resting  upon  their  oars, 
letting  '  the  world  slide  -,*  and  so  deeply  wrapt  in  the  slumber  of  the 
sluggard  that  they  can  only  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  duties 
in  that  branch  of  Government  by  a  few  meagre  hints  with  regard  to 
their  wants  and  imperfections  carelessly  thrown  in  (somewhat,  as  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  in  the  tone  of  the  true  exquisite  who  inflicted 
his  advice  and  observations  upon  Hotspur)  at  the  close  of  an  article 
upon  the  threadbare,  worn-out  subject  of  a  Russian  invasion  of 
Hindoostan  ?  Have  we  come  to  this  ?  Have  Comwallis,  Wellesley, 
Hastings^  the  Stracheys,  Colebrokes^  and  a  hundred  others^  toiled  to 
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no  better  purpose,  than  that  the  result  of  their  labours  should  be 
disposed  of  in  one  scanty  page  of  '  The  Quarterly  Review/  by  a 
writer  too,  who,  as  I  will  presently  convince  you,  Sir,  is  wretchedly 
misinformed  with  regard  to  the  very  subject  to  which  his  observa- 
tions are  principally  directed  ? 

My  letter  would  assume  the  appearance  of  a  volume,  and  I  should 
not  be  able  to  let  you  off  under  a  dozen  appendices  and  statements, 
figured  and  otherwise,  if  I  thought  it  necessary  to  prove,  in  this 
place,  that  the  improvement  of  the  police,  and  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  has  been  most  rapid,  and  is  at  this  moment  pro- 
gressive. Not  only  have  great  exertions  been  made ;  but,  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle,  the  insufficient  number  of  the  Civil  Service, — the 
apathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, — and  the  wretched  moral 
character  of  the  Native  executive  officers, — those  exertions  have,  to 
a  very  gratifying  extent,  been  crowned  with  success.  But  no  one 
denies,  that  much,  very  much>  remains  to  be  done ;  and  no  one  is 
looking  behind  him,  or  contemplating  repose.  Many  able  heads, 
honest  hearts,  and  active  energies,  are  straining  every  nerve  in  the 
race  of  improvement  and  amelioration.  I  am  sure  that  the  spur  is 
not  required,  at  any  rate  its  wanton  infliction  upon  willing  minds  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated :  the  civilians  of  Bengal  demand 
nothing  more  than  '  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  ;*  but  they  solemnly 
protest  against  being  judged,  at  this  time  of  day,  upon  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  5th  Report, — a  hardship  of  which  they  have  too 
often  to  complain.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  hold  the  pre- 
sent British  Ministry  answerable  for  the  Walcheren  expedition,  or 
to  saddle  upon  my  Lord  Goderich  the  luminous  financial  arrange- 
ments of  Mr.  Nicholas  Vansittart. 

Yet  the  Indian  Government  is  called  up,  year  after  year,  to  stand 
its  triid  upon  charges  of  twenty  years*  standing,  founded  on  a  state 
of  things  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  Strachey  and  Tytler  are 
referred  to  without  moderation  or  mercy  -,  Mr.  James  Stuart  is 
quoted  as  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  decoity  in  Kishennuggur  5 
(the  essayist  taking  it  for  granted,  that  police  and  crime  in  that  dis- 
trict have  remained  in  statu  quo  since  1808  5)  and  an  editor,  who 
professes  to  be  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  discuss  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Government  of  India,  very  gravely  accuses  us  (pub- 
licans and  sinners  with  a  vengeance)  of  extorting  from  the  wretched 
Ryots  nine-tenths  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.*  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  refute  the  last  absurdity  with  the  same  solemnity  with  which  it  is 
advanced  j  but  I  fortunately  possess  the  means  of  proving  to  the 
conviction  of  your  contributor,  if  facts  have  any  weight  with  him, 
that  the  efficiency  of  our  police  has  increased  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  eighteen  5 ears  to  an  extent  for  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
a  parallel  in  the  West. 

♦  *  Oriental  Herald.' 
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You  are  doubtlesB  aware,  Sir»  that  gang-robbery  (deecHty)  has 
long  been  the  peculiar  scourge  of  the  districts  of  Bengal  Proper,  to 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  confined  >  and  that  the  district 
of  Kishennuggur,  above  mentioned,  was  fonnerly  notorious  as  the 
principal  officina  of  the  perpetrators  of  those  enormities.  The 
subjoined  statement  will  demonstrate  that  our  officers  of  police  have 
done  something  in  that  quarter  towards  the  suppression  of  the  for- 
midable crime  in  question  -,  and  that  Sir  James  Stuart*s  often  quoted 
taunt  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  day.* 

Number  of  gang-robberies  committed  in  the  district  of  Kishen- 
nugur : 

1803 162  1819 23 

1804 130  1820 28 

1805 162  1821 11 

1806 273  1822 12 

1807 154  1823 11 

1808 329  1824 10 

I  annex  proof  that  the  improvement  has  been  general  -,  that  the 
remedy  has  been  applied  to  the  constitution,  not  to  the  topical  sore. 

Number  of  gang-robberies  committed  in  the  Lower  Provinces^ 
including  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Calcutta^  Dacca,  Moorshedabad, 
and  Patna  Courts  of  Circuit : 

1823 , 203 

1824 201 

1826 154 

or  less  than  half  the  number  perpetrated  in  the  single  district  of 
Kishennuggur  seventeen  years  before.  If  your  contributor  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  make  inquiries  in  the  proper  quarter,  he  may  con- 
vince himself  that  improvement  in  the  depsirtment  of  police  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  suppression  of  decoity. 

But  a  revision  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  required.  It  is  grievoua 
to  be  so  pestered  by  the  truism  of  a  poppinjay,  who 

'  Sports  his  small  beer  with  the  air  of  a  chap. 
Who  believes  it  himself  an  axceedin/j^  strong  tap,' 

and  who  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  inform  the  world,  in  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  that  the  civi- 
lisation and  prosperity  of  a  country  mainly  depend  on  the  rapidity  of 
communication  and  facility  of  intercourse.*  Really,  Sir,  this  is  an 
observation  which  I  should  have  rather  expected  to  fall  from  the 
pen  of  a  writing-master,  together  with  '  evil  communications  cor- 

*  *  In  the  department  of  the  police,  the  Review  is  no  less  mortifying'. 
For  a  yery  \oni  period,  our  unhappy  subjects  have  been  the  victims  of 
atrocities,  of  uiiich  lang:iiage  could  offer  only  a  feeble  portnuture;  and 
these  horrors  have  been  most  prevalent  in' districts  which  have  been 
longest  under  British  authority,  and  are  nearest  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire.'    Bat  Mr.  James  Stoart  was  a  pessimist  of  the  fint  water. 
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nipt  good  manners/  and  the  like,  than  from  that  of  a  contributor  to 
'  The  Quarterly  Review.*  It  may  be  interesting  to  him  to  know, 
however,  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council  has  been  so  much 
impressed  with  the  solidity  as  well  as  novelty  of  the  aphorism,  that 
his  Lordship  has  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  like  the 
Duke  of  York's  speech,  and  forwarded  as  a  circular,  '  for  the  infor« 
mation  and  guidance  of  the  civil  establishment  throughout  British 
India.  To  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
military  branch  of  the  Service,  the  elaborate  calculation  attached  as 
a  ndte  to  page  136  of '  The  Review,*  has  been  transmitted,  through 
the  Adjutant-General,  to  every  corps  in  the  army,  together  with  a 
copy  of  '  De  Moivre.*  You  may  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  that  the 
'  want  of  means  of  returning  to  Europe  to  retire '  is  the  only  part  of 
the  *  frightful  picture '  to  which  your  gallant  fellow-countrymen  will 
attach  any  credit.     The  rest  is  '  mere  moonshine  in  water.* 

You  must  let  me  have  my  laugh  out.  Sir  -,  for  the  owl-like  gravity 
of  your  contributor  would  be  too  much  for  the  sleeping  philosopher 
himself.  But  I  must  turn  back ;  for  it  is  as  clear  as  assertion  can 
make  it,  that  our  courts  of  justice  require  revision.  Here,  however, 
I  must  confess  my  inability  to  follow  the  Reviewer ;  for  the  laconic 
brevity  of  his  charge  completely  baffles  confutation.  If  he  mean 
that  judicial  business  has  vastly  increased  whilst  our  establishment* 
here  remained  comparatively  stationary, — ^we  plead  guilty  to  the 
accusation.  We  might  tell  him  that  our  common  native  land  is  in 
the  same  predicament ;  that  the  Judges,  even  in  that  country,  can- 
not make  forty-eight  hours  out  of  a  day  and  night  -,  and  that  the 
money  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  in  1800  (seven  years  subsequent  to  the  estaUish* 
meat  of  the  existing  judicial  system  in  Bengal)  was  17 fi63fiOOl, 
had  risen  in  1825  to  39,174,000^  In  England  they  account  for  this 
and  other  facts  of  a  similar  bearing,  by  supposing  that,  with  the 
wealth  of  a  country,  the  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  increase 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  points  of  collision  are  multiplied, 
and  subjects  of  dispute  arise.  But,  with  reference  to  India,  the 
existence  of  a  parallel  state  of  things  is  always  charitably  attributed 
to  the  spirit  of  litigation  which  our  system  has  given  birth  to  and 
fostered, — as  if  Hindoos  were  not  litigious  in  the  days  of  Orme,* 
and  as  if  they  alone  were  not  subject  to  the  universal  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  But  I  promise  your  contributor,  in  the  name  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  that,  whenever  he  will  afford  the  local  Govern- 

*  '  That  pusillanimity  and  sensibility  of  spirit  which  renders  the  Gen- 
toos  incapable  of  supportiag  the  contentioDs  of  danger,  disposes  them  as 

much  to  prosecute  btigious  contests.' '  The  only  instance  in  which 

they  seem  to  have  a  contempt  of  money,  is  their  profusion  of  it  in  pro- 
curing redress  and  revenge  of  injuries  at  the  bar  of  justice.  Nothing  can 
be  more  adapted  to  the  feminine  spirit  of  a  Gentoo,  than  the  animosities 
of  a  law^siiit/— Ormf  . 
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ment  the  means  of  doubling  the  judicial  branch  of  their  ^staUish- 
ment^  and  provide  the  funds  to  pay  them,  the  system  may  very 
safely  be  allowed  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  Or,  (for  there  is  an  alter- 
native,) let  him  enlighten  us  with  some  secret  in  moral  alchemy, 
by  which  we  may  render  a  class  of  our  Native  subjects  trust- worthy, 
and  trusted  by  their  brethren 3  and  our  courts  of  justice  will  require 
no  revision.  Let  him  do  any  thing,  in  short,  but  chatter  about 
matters  the  difficulties  of  which  have  occupied  and  baffled  his  bet- 
ters for  the  last  five-and-thirty  years. 

The  heaviest  charge  which  your  contributor  has  brought  against 
the  Indian  Government  is  still  behind,  and  it  is  well  worth  while, 
for  the  sake  of  their  character  for  common  judgment  and  sagacity, 
to  examine  it  somewhat  in  detail.  For,  if  it  be  well  founded,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  their  gross  incapacity  for  the  performance  of  the 
high  and  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  their  country, 
should  be  exposed  to  public  scorn  and  indignation,  and  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  recalling  them  to  stand  their  trial  before  a  more 
formal  tribunal.  On  tbe  other  hand,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  have  the 
candour  to  admit,  that  the  person  who  brings  forward  allegations  of 
so  grave  a  character  against  high  functionaries  in  such  a  publication 
as  '  The  Quarterly  Review,'  is  deeply  committed  for  their  truth, 
and  must  expect  them  to  recoil  upon  his  own  head,  in  the  shape  of 
shame  and  contempt,  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  he  has  not 
only  spoken  loosely  and  without  book,  but  that  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  are  diametrically  opposed  to  his  statement ;  and  that  he  has 
fallen  headlong  into  error  of  the  least  pardonable  nature, — ground- 
less calumny  directed  against  the  absent,  either  wilfully,  or  from 
sheer  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  ample  means  of  iniformatioa 
upon  such  subjects  within  the  reach  of  every  man  in  England,  who 
has  a  few  shillings  at  conunand. 

Let  the  charge  be  stated  in  your  contributor's  own  language,  and 
then  mark.  Sir,  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  him  down  -,  and  judge 
whether  the  terms  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  his  strictures,  be  dis- 
pioportioned  to  their  offensiveness. 

*  Under  the  bare  possibility,  however,  of  an  irruption  by  any 
Power,  from  the  only  remaining  point  where  our  Eastern  pos- 
sessions are  open  to  such  a  scourge,  and  from  which  all  suc- 
cessful irruptions  have  invariably  proceeded,  the  mountainous 
regions  in  the  north-west,  it  behoves  us  to  have  a  jealous  eye  to- 
wards that  quarter.  It  is  a  quarter,  we  must  say,  that  has  hitherto 
been  singularly  neglected  5  our  great  armies  and  splendid  establish- 
ments are  merely  confined  to  the  sea  coasts,  where  they  are  the 
least  necessary ;  the  lower  extremities  of  the  great  Indian  body  are 
well  clothed,  and  fringed  with  costly  garniture,  while  the  head  and 
trunk  are  left  exposed  and  naked.  On  the  south-eastern  frontier, 
where  no  danger  can  now  be  apprehended,  we  keep  up  a  large 
army  to  sicken  and  die  in  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  the  Ganges^ 
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the  Hoogly;  and  Burrampooter ;  while  on  the  north-western  fron- 
tier, where  every  thing  is  to  he  apprehended,  and  where  the  moun- 
tain air  breathes  health  and  vigour  into  the  human  frame,  we  have 
no*army  at  all.  It  must  strike  every  body  who  travels  northerly, 
as  it  did  the  intelligent  Heber,  how  impossible  it  is  to  govern  the 
remote  provinces  in  that  quarter  from  Calcutta,  and  how  desirable 
to  establish  a  separate  presidency  for  Northern  and  Central  India, 
either  at  Agra,  Delhi,  Meerut,  or  SingUr,  and  to  occupy  military 
positions  on  the  extreme  northern  frontier.  The  distance  from 
Calcutta  to  this  extreme  northern  frontier  is  1200  or  1300  miles, 
and  would  require  some  months  for  the  march  of  an  army.  What 
mischief,  then,  might  occur  from  the  sudden  inroads  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  bdbre  a  sufficient  force  could  be  marched  thither 
from  head-quarters  for  their  expulsion. 

'  Now,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  graver  charge  against  a  Govern- 
ment than  is  contained  in  the  above  brief  passage,  (an  admirable 
specimen  of  condensation  in  slander,)  comprising,  as  it  does,  firstly, 
an  allegation  that  the  local  rulers  of  India  are  so  weak  and  inhuman 
as  to  keep  a  large  army  in  unliealthy  quarters  to  "  sicken  and  die^** 
and,  secondly,  a  broad  assertion  that  they  are  so  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  country  which  they  administer,  and  its  position 
and  relation  as  to  foreign  Powers,  as  to  leave  the  only  quarter  on 
which  it  is  assailable  unprotected  by  any  "  army  at  all.'*  These 
are  strong  words ;  your  contributor  is  nervous  in  assertion  -,  let  us 
see  how  the  facts  bear  him  out. 

/  Firstly,  as  to  unhealthy  quarters.  It  is  well  known  to  every 
mim  acquainted  with  this  side  of  India,  that  the  country  above 
Bhaugulpore,  from  whence  the  central  provinces  commence,  is  as 
healthy  as  the  Dooab,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  western  provinces  ^ 
and  that  the  districts  between  Shahabad  and  Benares  fiimish  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  sepoys,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  climate  may 
be  supposed  congenial.  Europeans,  too,  I  think,  retain  their  health 
and  vigour  as  weU  at  Dinapore,  (Patna,)  Ghazeepore,  and  Benares, 
(the  most  considerable  military  stations  in  that  part  of  the  country,) 
as  at  Cawnpore  or  Meerut  -,  many  persons,  indeed,  suffering  less 
from  the  effects  of  climate  in  the  central  provinces  than  farther  to 
the  north-west;  where  the  hot  winds,  which  blow  in  May  and  June, 
particularly  at  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Cawnfxire,  are  very  distressing  and 
debilitating.  Even  at  Meerut,  during  that  season,  I  have  seen  the 
thermometer,  at  10  p.  m.,  standing  at  9^°. 

'  I  therefore  suppose,  as  the  words  used  by  your  contributor 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  "  swamps  and  jungles  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Hoogley,  and  the  Burrampooter,*'  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
Rajmahal  hills ;  and  that,  consequently,  we  must  look  between  the 
northern  limit  of  Bengal  Proper,  and  the  "  sea  coasts,"  for  the  large 
army  which  the  Bengal  Government,  composed  as  a  body  of  men 
of  ".  very  extraordinary  merits,*'  philanthropicajly  keep  up,  "  where 
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no  dagger  cdn  now  be  applrehended/'  '^  td  sicken  ftttd  di«'*  it^m 
malaria  and  miasma. 

*  Now,  there  is  a  little  red  book,  y'deped  a  **  Bengal  Army  tilst,* 
published  monthly,  in  Calcutta,  "  by  authority,"  but  "  sold  also  by 
Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Parbury,  and  Allen,  Leadenhall  Street,  and 
J.  M.  Richardson,  Cornhill,  London,**  (as  its  label  runs,)  to  which 
it  is  very  convenient  to  refer  in  such  matter-of-fact  matters  as  th^ 
relative  disposition  of  the  army,  concerning  which  it  purports  to 
treat  -,  and  I,  for  one,  have  a  habit  of  so  doing,  before  I  commit 
myself  by  talking,  much  more  by  writing,  about  such  matters. 
Your  contributor  could  scarcely  have  seen  a  later  one  than  that  of 
January  last,  now  before  me,  in  which  I  find  somewhat  more  thaii 
nine  pages  devoted  to  the  "  distribution  of  the  army."  I  also  find 
that,  including  the  six  extra  regiments  unnumbered,  but  fully 
officered,  the  Bengal  Native  army  consists  of  seventyi-four  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  and  ten  of  light  cavalry,  besides  two  regSmentB  of 
Europeans,  artillery,  engineers,  &c.  I  am  also  instructed^  that "  the 
Presidency  division"  includes  all  the  troops  quartered  bdow  tbe 
Bajmahal  hills  above  referred  to. 

'  Inquiring  further,  I  ascertain  that,  within  the  ''Presidency  divi- 
sion,** including  Penang,  and  the  other  settlements  in  that  quarter, 
our  new  possessions  in  Arracan,  and  the  frontier  of  Assam,  are 
quartered  neither  more  nor  less  than  sixteen  regiments  of  Native 
infantry  3  that  two  of  them  are  severally  stationed  at  Cuttack  and 
Midnapore,  both,  as  is  generally  agreed,  very  healthy  posts  3  and 
one^f^hole  corps,  and  five  companies  of  another,  ai^  al  Penang.  Of 
the  remaining  thirteen  and  a  half  regiments,  six  and  a  half  are  SCft^ 
tioned  at  Barrackpore,  and  form,  in  fact,  the  garrison  of  Fort  WU*- 
Ham,  doing  duty  at  Government  House,  the  Mint,  Treasury^  aaul 
dther  guards,  intrusted  only  to  re^lars,  whilst  the  "  large  artny>" 
upon  the  south-east  frontier,  is  thus  composed : 

*  Head-quarters,  Dacca 44di  Regt.  N.  I. 

Jumalpore Idth  ditto,  ditto 

Assam S4tfa  dittos  dittd 

Cliitta^on^ 52d  ditto,  ditto 

Sandoway  in  Arracan 68th  ditto»  ditto 

'  The  single  regiment  left  unaccounted  for  is  quartered  at  BeN 
hampore  (Moorshedabad.) 

'  Let  your  contributor.  Sir,  digest  this  statement,  "  with  what 
appetite  he  may,"  always  keeping  in  mind  the  disguised  army  In 
attendance  upon  the  two  kings  of  Brentf<mi.  On  a  frottfaer^  ex- 
tending from  Cooch  Behar  to  Cape  Nevrais,  more  than  ten  degieea 
of  latitude,  the  Bengal  Govanment  keep  up  a  force  of  five  regi- 
ments of  regular  in&ntry,  and  not  one  corps  of  cavalry ;  and  this  li 
the  "  large  army**  maintained  to  "  sicken  and  die**  amidst  the 
swamps  and  jungles  of  the  Ganges,  the  Hoogly,  and  Burrampootfert 
Barrackpore,  the  only  military  station  upon  the  Hoogly,  ^th  tlM 
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flBBBtpUM  of  Fort  WiUiamy  being  ndtber  swampy  nor  covered  triA 
jungle^  baa  been  the  cfaoaen  country  residence  of  the  Gkyvemota* 
Gmeanl  sinse  the  days  of  Lord  Welleidey»  vrho  built  the  viUa  jthere^ 
and  hud  out  a  beautiful  pairkj  and  ia»  moreover^  a  ^Bivonrite  retreat 
of  invalids  and  ddkafte  ladies  from  the  dust  and  ghure  of  th^  ^  oity 
of  palaces." 

'  So  niich  for  the  south-eastern  fiontier^  and  the  disproportioned 
anay  maintained  to  defend  iU  Let  us  now  turn^  in  tlM  KiecoM 
fikBCG,  to  our  boundary  on  the  north*west^  which  is  «3^iosed>  without 
pretectioo*  to  the  sudden  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  tribei,  who 
must  be  left  in  quiet  possession  of  our  provinces  in  that  quarter, 
until  a  sufficient  force  can  be  "  marched  thither  from  head-quarters 
for  their  expulsion  V^ 

*  The  note  of  admiration^  Sir»  is  of  your  notable  contributor's 
etwn  eJSakofa^  bat  I  will  teach  him  that  ''  nil  admirari'*  is  a  wise 
maxim  $  for  he  will  have^  as  Hi^ji  Baba  say8>  ''  to  eat  mu6h  dirl  ift 
this  matter,*'  to  say  nothkig  of  his  own  words.  It  will^  I  am  sure, 
delight  a  gentlemali  so  deeply  interested  in  the  safety  of  tha 
English  empire  in  the  East,  to  learn,  that^  comparatively  speaking, 
almost  every  soldier,  and  every  tumbril  of  '*  our  great  armies  and 
splendid  establishments,**  are  so  stationed  as  to  defend  our  north- 
swwttni  frontier  without  a  march  of  1^200  or  1,300  miles  3  and 
(wUch  will  still  fordier  sui^se  him)  that  there  is  no  tribe  ill 
thai  quitrter  from  whom  any  sudden  inroad  can  reasonably  be  ex* 


*  That  old  fox,  Runjeei  Bingfa,  will  never  push  his  Seik  horse 
upon  British  bayonets.  He  will  certainly  endeavour,  at  least,  to  instil , 
the  same  prudent  policy  into  the  mind  of  his  sucoessor.  When  I ' 
was  at  Delhi,  some  years  ago^  I  saw  a  Native  newspaper,  written 
at  the  tieik  coart>  and  giving  an  account  ckf  a  nview  wfaidi  had 
lately  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  some'  French 
or  B^issian  officers  in  his  service;  for  the  Berdan  orthography  of 
Suiopean  proper  names  rendors  it  impossible  to  distin^iish  Gaol 
from  Muscovite.  The  cavabry  appeared  to  have  examted  their 
manoBUvrcs  with  some  edat  $  for  Runjeet  inquired,  from  one  of  his 
European  officers,  how  many  of  his  troopers  could  cope  success* 
fUly  with  a  regiment  of  British  infrmlry.  '^  Not  an  hundred  thoui- 
aand>  ]toise  your  Majesty,*'  was  die  unoourtly  repLy  of  the  bimift 
aoktter.  With  respect  to  all  the  other  "  tribes,"  there  is  much  mora 
danger  that  our  oveigrowa  empire  should  swallow  tbem  up^  th«l 
that  they  should  madly  run  theur  heads  into  the  lioa*s  mouth  by  any 
''  sudden  inroad."  The  former  tributaries  of  the  Bf  ahrattas  and 
Amee  Khan,  are  about  as  formidable  to  British  India,  as  the  gipsjr 
"  tribes"  to  the  safety  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

'  But,  if  they  ntere  to  come,  your  contributor,  Sir^  sats  that  there 
is  no  army  to  tneet  and  repulse  them.  Aye,'indeed !  look  to  vour 
laurels,  my  LoM  Comberoiere  5  for  the  hxeof  a  reVieweir  is  at  Oieiir 
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rods.  Whatbasbeocmieof  AegaJIaot  army,  nearly  50,000  stroi^, 
wludi  you  gathered  round  Bhurtpore  -,  did  they  start  into  existence 
like  the  armed  men  of  Cadmus,  and  has  the  earth  re-swaDowed  her 
growth }  But  why  should  I  trouhle  your  Lordship,  when  the  littie 
red ''  Army  List"  is  so  fiuthful  and  precise  ?  What  says  ^*  my  little 
counsellor  ?*' 

'  *'  Troops  in  the  Cawnpore  Division,  January,  18«7.— 1  regiment 
King's  in&ntry ;  1  ditto  ditto  dragoons ;  ^  <Utto  Native  li^t  ca* 
valry  -,  Native  in^try,  ^,  3d,  8th,  9th,  14th,  36th,  <29th,  S5id, 
34th,  36th,  42d,  51st,  57th,  2d  extra,  3d  ditto :— total  fifteen 
regiments. 

' "  Meeruth  Division, — 1  regiment  King's  inftntfy ;  1  ditto  ditto 
dragoons j  2  ditto  ditto  Company's  Europeans;  5  ditto  Native 
light  cavalry ;  Native  in&ntry,  Ist,  4th,  5th,  6th,  11th,  19th,  15th, 
17th,  18th,  21st,  23d,  35eh,  37th,  4l8t,  53d,  55th,  58th,  60di, 
63d,  64th : — total  twenty  regiments. 

' '' Rajpooiana  Field  Force. — 1  regiment  light  cavalry;  19th, 
33d,  and  55th  regiments  Native  infieintry. 

'  '*  Meywaur  Head  Quarters  Neemuch, — 1  regiment  light  cavalry ; 
10th,  31st,  and  48th  regiments  Native  infantry. 

"'  Saugor  Di9»toif.— 24th,  38th,  39th,  43d,  45th,  and  5th  extra 
re^ments  Native  infimtry.  Of  the  remainder,  seven  regiments  of 
Native  infantry  were  quartered  in  the  Benares  division,  together 
with  one  corps  of  light  cavalry  and  one  regiment  of  King's 
infantry.  Within  the  Patna  division,  only  four  regiments  of  Native 
in£uitry  were  posted." 

'  Now,  Sir,  let  your  ingenious  contributor  procure  a  map  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  upon  its  ample  bosom,  the  names 
Cawnpore,  Meeruth,  Bajpootana,  Neemuch,  and  Saugor,  the  whidi 
he  denominates  ''Singur."  Let  him  place  a  red  w^fer  on  eadi  of 
those  words,  and  then  rejoice  himself  in  the  assurance  that  within 
the  tracts  of  country,  of  which  those  places  are,  severally,  the  head 
quarters,  were  stationed,  (at  the  moment  of  his  penning  his  re» 
marks,)  two  regimento  of  King's  infantry,  two  r^ments  of  the 
Company's  Europeans,  two  regiments  of  King's  dragoons,  nine 
regiments  of  Native  light  cavalry,  and  forty-seven  corps  of  Native 
in&ntry,  besides  the  whole  of  the  horse,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
the  foot  artillery,  (who  have  a  large  dep6t  at  Agra,)  Colond 
Skinner's  celebrated  irregular  horse,  (two  regiments,)  Carrier's,  and 
other  corps  of  the  same  description.  It  will  also  comfort  him  to 
know  tiiat  the  Bombay  army  has  a  strong  force  quartered  at 
Maow.  The  aggregate  number  of  these  detuls  certainly  exceeds 
60,000  men ;  but  the  author  of  article  five  may  set  his  mind  at 
rest  with  the  assurance,  that  the  iqppearance  of  a  squadron  of  his 
Majesty's  16th  lancers,  with  one  corps  of  Skinner's  horse,  and  two 
twdve-pounder^  of  the  horse  artillery,  upon  one  of  the  fine,  dusty 
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pUns  of  the  north-veatern  frontier^  would  produce  an  effect  very 
little  short  of  magical  dispersion  upon  any  of  the  '^  neighbouring 
tribes/'  that  might  venture^  under  some  lamentable  infatuation, 
upon  a  "  sudden  inroad"  into  our  territories.  He  may  believe  me, 
that  it  wotdd  be  by  no  means  necessary  to  march  a  force  from 
''  head  quarters  for  their  expulsion.'*  The  poor  man,  to  be  con- 
ttstent,  must  suppose  that  the  whole  force  employed  against  Bhurt- 
pore  was  marched  1,900  or  1,300  miles  from  Calcutta !  They  must 
have  reached  their  destination  terribly  foot-sore. 

'  One  word  more.  Sir,  and  I  have  done.  I  left  Eo^land  during 
the  literary  reign  of  Mr.  Gifford,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am 
correctly  informed  with  regard  even  to  your  name.  But  I  have  an 
abstract,  though,  at  the  same  time,  an  unfeigned,  respect  for  the 
editor  of  such  a  publication  as  "  The  Quarterly  Review," — and 
honour  to  the  land  I  love  so  dearly, — and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  I  esteem  it  the  more,  perhaps,  because  its  politics  are  not 
mine.  Indian  though  I  be,  a  tropical  sun  has  not  yet  bleached  all 
my  English  feelings  out  of  me,  and  I  regard  honest,  manly  discus- 
sion, and  the  unshackled  expression  of  opinion,  as  the  very  breath  of 
my  nostrils.  I  should,  therefore,  be  a  traitor  to  my  own  most 
deep-rooted  opinions,  if  I  did  not  desire  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  England  should  be  directed  for  more  frequently  than  un- 
happily it  is  to  the  state  of  British  India,  to  the  conduct  of  their 
sons  and  brothers  who  have  been  delegated  to  govern  this  noble 
country,  and  to  the  effect  of  their  measures  and  policy  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  Natives,  our  common  fellow-subjects.  These  are 
the  sentiments  of  every  educated  Englishman  in  India ;  we  desire 
the  notice  and  supervision  of  our  wise  and  intelligent  countrymen  : 
we  will  bow  to  their  censures,  and  endeavour  to  render  ourselves 
worthy  of  their  conunendations.  But  we  will  not  tamely  submit 
to  be  made  the  butt  for  the  headless  arrows  of  every  flippant  and 
ignorant  authorling  who  scribbles  for  a  periodical^  even  though  the 
editor  of  ''The  Quarterly  Review"  should,  through  oversight, 
permit  such  a  person  to  eke  out  his  contribution  about  Russians 
and  Turcomans,  by  devoting,  in  a  careless  picktooth  sort  of  manner, 
two  or  three  tail  paragraphs  to  the  criticism  of  every  branch  of  the 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
East.  In  the  words  of  my  Lord  Liverpool's  pencil  note,  *'  It  is  too 
bad."  We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Buckingham  that  our  Judges  do 
not  understand  the  languages  in  which  they  administer  the  laws, 
and  a  hundred  other  statements,  as  false  and  fbolish,  have  been 
sounded  and  reiterated  upon  the  ears  of  the  Englidi  public ;  and 
we  have  met  the  slanders  with  contemptuous  silence.  But  there  is 
a  point  beyond  which  endurance  is  weak  and  culpable  self-abandon- 
ment. What  is  frequently,  loudly,  and  imcontiadictedly  repeated^ 
will,  by  the  great  mass  of  readers,  be  believed  without  examination 
or  inquiry.    Your  contributor  has  just  turned  the  sqrew  of  misre- 
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prefientatlon  beyond  what  moral  nerves  and  aliieira  can  qnktkf 
auboiit  to,  and  the  consequences  have  fallea  on  his  head.  Let  hin 
remain  silent  for  the  future,  or  I  pledge  mysdf  to  hang  him  where 
the  finger  of  soom  shall  point  at  him,  till  he  be  convinoed  that 
Botortety  and  reputation  are  not  always  convertible  terms. 

'  Once  again^  Sir,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  only  blame  you  for 
suffering  such  ''  small  game**  to  flutter  through  the  pages  of  the 
pubhcation  that  you  sway.  To  the  public  and  literary  characters 
of  England,  we  look  up  as  children  to  an  elder  brother.  They  are 
oQff  loadstars,  the  branches  of  the  mighty  tree  from  which  we  are 
acions,  and  we  give  them  honour  accordingly.  But«  if  we  be  babes 
in  knowledge  and  the  science  of  Government,  let  us  be  fed  with 
pure  milk,  not  with  the  frothy,  vapid,  and  offensive  wringinga  of  a 
mind,  which,  though  we  tax  our  humility  to  the  uttennost,  we  can;* 
Qot  admit  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  lowest  of  our  awn  leaders* 

**  We  trust  we  have  witUn  our  realm, 
Five  hundred  good  as  he.'* 

'  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  lance,  formerly  borne  by  a  gallant 
soldier,  was  only  good  for  laughter  in  the  grasp  of  Goose  cUbbie  5 
imd  that  even  the  editorial  *^  we*'  only  adds  to  the  ridicule  that 
attaches  itself  to  the  essay  of  a  writer  who  ventures  into  watery 
which  the  line  of  his  understanding  is  utterly  unable  to  fitthom  $ 
whose  wisdom  consists  in  vague  assertions,  and  truisms,  whose  date 
i»  beyond  the  memory  of  man  -,  vxi  who  is  coxcomb  enough  tp 
suppose  that  the  local  Governors  of  British  India  are  so  low  m  the 
9cale  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  as  to  be  taught  the  art  of  ruling  by 
one  who  never  governed  any  uving  creature  but  a  housemaid  and  a 
footrhoy,  or, — more  questionably, — ^his  wife.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be.  Sir,  yom  Jpost  obedient  sei:vant, 

'  A  Sbvom*  Civu^iAN.' 

RaMABKS   OF    THB   InDIAN   BdITOB. 

'  We  must  protest  against  the  assumption  that  every  writer  who 
complains  of  the  defects  of  the  system  of  Indian  administration  is 
attackipg  those  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it  j  we  maintign  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  inconsistency  in  ascribing  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice as  a  body, "  extraordinary  merit,"  and  still  denouncing  the  sys- 
tem which  they  afe  ejjitnLsted  to  administer  as  the  very  worst,  which 
exists  in  any  dependency  of  Gxeat  Britain  3  and  in  support  of  thi^ 
opinion  we  need  only  advert  to  twp  obstacles  which  are  sufficient  in 
theixv9<dves  to  defeat  the  best  intentions  and  the  best  efforts  of  that 
body,  viz.  w^Qt  of  power  and  want  of  means.  A  Bengal  Civiliai^ 
though  he  construes  '<  The  Quarterly's*'  attack  upon  the  system  into 
an  attacks  not  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  service^  but  upon  the 
Bengal  branch  of  it,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  seems  hhnseif  to  adr 
mit,  in  some  passages,  that  there  are  obstacles  to  improvement  which 
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tfw  utmoil  zeal  and  skill cakmol  o^roomej  for  instance^  when  he 
refieiB  for  iUustration  to  the  want  of  candour  which  would  be  exhi* 
hited  in  abusing  poor  Robinson  Crusoe  for  not  having  built  a  better 
boat  or  wheel-^row>  without  taking  into  account  the  badness  of 
the  toolfl  with  which  he  had  to  work>  and,  he  might  have  added, 
without  also  allowing  for  the  limited  number  of  his  assistants  in  the 
task.  We  do  not  find  that  the  reviewer  is  guilty  of  this  want  of 
candour  attributed  to  him.  It  is  not  so  much  a  complaint  against 
the  workmen  that  he  intends^  as  a  complaint  that  they  are  not  sup* 
pUed  with  proper  materials.  Thus,  for  example,  when  he  talks  of 
making  good  roads,  and  opening  canals,  as  of  great  importanee, 
though  we  belieye  him  most  felicitously  ignorant  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  that  way,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  under  the  existing  system^ 
the  Company's  servants  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  not  having 
done  more,  so  long  as  the  cry  from  home  is  still  for  tribute,  and  they 
have  only  the  power  to  recomm^d  the  application,  and  not  to  apply 
the  revenue  to  these  great  public  purposes.  It  is  no  secret  that  every 
diversion  of  the  public  revenue  from  the  channel  of  remittance,  is  a 
flooree  of  complaint  and  of  reproof  from  home.  It  is  mentioped  in 
a  note  in  the  work ''  Colonial  Policy,*'  &c.  that  the  re-opening  of  one  of 
Shah  Jehan's  canals  of  irrigation,  drawn  from  the  Jumna,  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  things  the  British  Crovernment  has  done  i  it 
cost  24,000^.,  and  this  in  a  country  from  which  the  Company  are 
stated  to  draw  a  revenue  exceeding  twenty  millions !  Under  such  a 
system,  when  a  public  writer  complains  of  the  administration  of  the 
country  as  defective — ^that  some  of  the  most  essential  features  of  a 
good  Government  are  wanting  here,  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  fairly 
be  considered  as  attacking  the  body  of  men  who  are  entrusted  to 
9pply,  and  not  to  change  it. 

^  The  Reviewer  affirms,  that  we  require  a  revision  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  a  more  efficient  police,  and  an  increase  of  the  means  of 
inatructioD  to  the  people.  Does ''  A  Bengal  Civilian"  refute  or  deny 
these  assertions  >  No  such  thing  j  but,  interpreting  them  into  an 
attack  upon  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  he  turns  round  and  asks,  whe- 
ther the  Reviewer  t^nks  that  the  Indian  administration  audits  exe^ 
entive  officers  have  been  resting  on  their  oars,  or  doffing  the  world 
aside,  regardless  of  all  improvement ;  and  whether  they  can  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  by  a  few  meagre  hints,  &c.,  care- 
lessly thrown  in  at  the  close  of  an  article  on  Russian  Missions.  We 
agree  with  a  Bengal  Civilian  in  o6ndemning  the  nuinner  in  which  the 
Reviewer  has  in^oduced  and  treated  subjects  of  such  importance. 
it  would  be  discreditable  even  in  a  daily  newspaper,  got  up  with  all 
the  haste  which  is  inevitaUe  in  such  a  publication,  and  sent  to  press 
with  all  itsimperfectioDs  on  its  head :  to  a  work  like  "  TheQuarterly," 
it  is  utterly  disgraceful ;  for,  although  the  writer  disclaims  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  more  than  throwing  out  a  few  loose  hints,  the  subjects 
lo  which  ihese  hints  i^ply  ought  not  to  be  treated  in  such  a  loose 
mauMr.  Whileweooneede  to  <<  A  Bengal  Civilian;'  then,  that  tbeRe- 
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viewer  merits  his  censure^  we  do  not  think  he  has  at  all  diown  that 
the  writer*8  complaints  against  the  system  of  our  Indian  GoTernment 
are  unfounded.  He  has  stated,  indeed,  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement, in  certain  districts^  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice ;  and  he  has  demonstrated,  that  there  has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  police  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  as  exemplified  in  the 
diminution  of  gang-robbery.  We  know,  too,  that  some  good  roads 
have  been  made,  and  that  others  are  in  progress  }  but  we  scarcely 
think  that  rapidity  of  intercourse,  and  facility  of  communication,  can 
be  said  to  have  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  this  country,  as  that  the 
very  idea  of  suggesting  their  importance  should  be  deemed  suflScient 
to  discompose  the  gravity  of  the  reader.  We  have  not  yet,  that  we 
know  of,  such  a  thing  in  the  country  as  a  mounted  dawk,  and  we 
believe  that  the  rapidity  of  communication  amounts  to  about  80  * 
miles  per  day.  When  we  consider,  then,  how  long  we  have  possessed 
the  country,  and  the  amount  of  tribute  which  the  Company  hare 
drawn  from  it,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  public  writer  in 
England  should  really  consider,  that  the  importance  of  rapidity  and 
facility  of  communication  had  not  been  duly  estimated  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  India. 

' "  A  Bengal  Civilian"  treats  with  great  contempt  the  assertion  that 
the  Courts  of  Justice  require  revision.  It  is  certainly  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  language,  and  might  probably  be  applied  to  all  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  world,  certainly  to  all  we  ever  heard  or  read  of  3 
but  the  defect  in  the  judicial  administration  of  India,  is  not  merely 
that  judicial  business  has  increased  while  that  system  has  remained 
stationary, — ^it  is  that  that  system  never  was,  and  it  never  will  be, 
adequate  to  administer  justice  to  the  people  of  India.  *'  A  Bengal 
Civilian**  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  there  has  been'great  im- 
provement :  he  will  not,  therefore,  be  judged  by  the  evidence  of  the 
fifth  report.  We  refer  him,  then,  to  the  papers  of  Sir  Hyde  East,  re- 
cently published,  in  which  some  of  the  most  material  defects  of  our 
judicial  system  are  enumerated,  and  also  to  Sir  John  Afalcolm's 
Political  History  of  India.  This  last  author  is  evidently  disposed  to 
view  the  institutions  which  have  been  bred  and  fostered  by  the  Bri- 
tish power,  with  a  favourable  eye  3  but  he  gives  an  uniiEiVourable  pic- 
ture of  our  judicial  system,  with  all  the  alterations  and  improvements 
which  have  been  made  and  introduced.  He  considers  the  system  of 
police  defective  also  -,  but  the  most  effectual  means  of  improving 
both  are  not  likely  to  find  favour  in  his  eyes,  and  are  ¥^dly  passed 
over  by  him.  We  should  like  to  know  what  changes  of  the  exist- 
ing system  can  ever  enable  some  few  hundred  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, however  great  their  zeal  and  talents,  assisted  by  Native  officers 
only,  (whose  ''insolence  and  venality*'  are  of  themselves  in  most  in- 
stances sufficient  to  deter  the  approach  of"  a  suitor  to  their  courts,) 
to  administer  justice  effectually  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  millions  of 

*  The  shipping  report  from  Kedgeree  comes  in  at  this  fine  season  after 

noon! 
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people }  The  idea  is  preposterous.  The  measures  to  which  we 
have  alluded  must  be  the  basis  of  any  substantial  improvement^ 
either  in  the  system  of  administering  justice,  or  in  that  of  our  police 
-~they  are  Colonisation  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.  Of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  would  operate  on  both  systems,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  speak  :  it  is  obvious.  What,  for  example,  constitutes  at 
this  moment  the  efficiency  of  the  police  of  England  ?  Is  it  the  abi- 
lity and  persevering  application  of  our  Sir  Richard  Bimies  and  Co- 
nants,  or  the  thief-catching  talents  of  our  Lavenders  ?  No ;  it  is 
our  moral  police,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  rapidity  of  com- 
munication, which  insure  the  security  of  life,  and  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty in  England.  In  that  part  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
letter  of  "A  Bengal  Civilian,"  which  adverts  to  the  distribution  of  our 
army,  he  has  most  triumphantly  reiuted  the  assertions  of  the  Re- 
viewer. As  to  what  is  urged  by  tlie  Reviewer,  it  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion, in  briefer  form,  of  what  has  been  recently  stated  in  "Blackwood^" 
and  has  been  advanced  by  fifty  writers.  The  condition  of  the  Native 
officers  in  the  army  is  the  source  of  complaint.  It  is  a  subject,  in- 
deed, which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  ;  but,  while  the 
writer  condemns  the  injustice  of  such  a  system,  he  takes  no  trouble 
to  investigate  the  difficulties  that  might  impede  a  change  for  the 
better :  nor,  essential  as  it  is  on  his  own  showing,  does  he  in  direct 
terms  propose  it,  but  contents  himself  with  a  puerile  remark,  that,  if 
the  evil  cannot  be  mended,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  it  as  endura- 
ble as  we  can  by  other  indulgences,  as  we  give  children  sweetmeats 
or  sugar  to  get  them  to  swallow  a  bitter  pill,  or  a  nauseous  lotion. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  India  are  discussed  by  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer  !  As  for  the  assertion,  that  the  conduct  of  our 
Native  soldiers  in  the  Burmah  war,  or  at  Bhurtpcnre,  affords  any 
cause  to  doubt  their  allegiance,  such  an  assertion  merits  no  more 
than  an  indignant  denial.  If  a  man  were  to  affirm,  that  the  figure 
of  Britannia  on  the  top  of  Government-house  were  an  elephant,  with 
a  howdah  upon  it,  we  should  hardly  be  expected  to  take  the  trouble 
of  explaining  to  him  the  difference  in  form  between  a  woman  and 
an  elephant,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  his  folly.  We  can  no  more 
be  expected  to  enumerate  instances  of  the  discipline  and  devoted 
courage  of  the  Sepahis,  in  order  to  refute  a  slander  unsupported  by 
any  attempt  at  proof,  or  by  any  appeal  to  facts. 

'  We  have  no  more  to  say  at  present  to  "A  Bengal  Civilian,"  except 
that>  while  speaking  for  himself,  and  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, he  desires  that  the  attention  of  the  public  of  England  should  be 
more  frequently  directed  '^  than  it  unhappily  is,"  to  the  state  o(^Bri- 
tish  India,  we  think  it  would  be  more  consistent  at  least  to  speak  a 
little  less  contemptuously  than  he  does  of  the  only  work  which  is 
chiefly,  almost  exclusively,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  that  object, 
we  mean  "  The  Oriental  Herald."  If  he  should  have  adopted  the 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  Editor  is  hostile  to  the  service  to  which  he 
bdmigs,  let  him  refer  to  the  June  number  of  his  work,  and  we  think 
be  wiU  retract  that  opinion.'— 'Jffe;t£ra^  Hurkaru. 
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SPIRITUALITIXB* 

In  solemn  commune  of  the  lone  still  nighty 

When^  shrined  in  heaven^  the  stars  shone  bright  and  clear, 
Shedding  on  earth  dim  shadowings  of  that  light 

Whose  heavenly  radiance  gleams  o'er  glory's  sphere^ 

I  oft  have  mused  on  that  recoiling  fear^ 
That  shuddering  awe  which  bows  the  human  mind^ 

When  beckoning  shadows  in  the  gloom  appear^ 
Or  sheeted  phantoms  wail  in  midnight  wind^ — 
Dread  visitants  uncalled  unto  their  kind. 

And  it  hath  seem'd  an  awful  thing  and  strange. 

That  shrieking  spirits  and  unUest  should  roam 
Uaanu'd  o'er  earth,  for  ever  bringing  change. 

Sorrow,  and  death — ^prophetic  shades  of  doom  i 

Mystery  of  mysteries  !  Not  e'en  the  tomb 
Can  yield  repose  to  wandering  souls  unblest  j 

But  from  sepulchral  darkness  they  must  come, 
From  their  lone  slumbers' and  their  chill  unrest. 
And  with  mute  horror  freeze  the  well-spring  of  the  breast. 

Here  man  and  prophets,  skill'd  in  subtle  lore. 
With  scornful  unbelief  have  vainly  striven  -, 

Shadows  uncouth  have  gloom'd  on  dusky  shore. 
And  dark  bleak  heath  m  the  dim  summer  even. 
And  forms  have  glimmer'd  o'er  the  twilight  heaven. 

E'en  to  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  unlike  earth's  3 
And  shrieks,  upon  the  howling  tempest  driven, 

Blanch'd  rosy  cheeks  round  merry  crackling  hearths. 

And  irantk:  mothers  mourn*d  o*er  diabolic  births. 

The  lamp's  red  light  hath  suddenly  turned  dim  3 

Strange  voices  moan'd  along  the  fair  blue  sky. 
From  bridal  halls  hath  wail'd  the  funeral  hymn. 

And  fear  hath  clouded  the  inquiring'  eye. 

And  shaken  the  proud  heart  in  mastery. 
When  faltering  voices  awful  knowledge  sought. 

And  pale  lips  quiver'd,  breathless  for  reply 
To  daring  question  of  mysterious  nought, 
Wliose  hollow  accents  fdl,  annihilating  thought. 

Mail'd  knights,  their  helms  and  gorgets  streaming  bloo4. 

And  their  rent  banners  spotted  with  red  gore. 
Have  blown  their  war-horns  in  the  midnight  wood 

Louder  than  rocking  thunder's  echo'd  roar ; 

And  coal-black  steeds,  mid  lightning  flashes,  o'er 
The  precipice  have  leapt,  and  <£itter'd  on 

Through  craggy  dells,  by  ocean's  pebbly  shore. 
While  the  dead  horsemen  from  their  eyes  of  stone 
FIash*d  forth  a  <toon  Ugh(  and  raised  a  bQUow  modiu 
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Mid  the  deep  forest  of  the  Odeawold 

Or  haunted  Harts,  the  tra^^er  hath  pass'd 
Swift,  while  his  heart  in  tenor's  grasp  grew  cold, 

As  fiends  swept  by  in  every  mountain  blasts 

Muttered  his  name^  and  bade  the  victim  haste 
Where  the  dread  vampire  feasted  on  his  child. 

Or  ravening  hist  possess'd  his  wife  at  last  *, 
Then  on  the  wretch  the  prophet  fiend  hath  smiled. 
And  vanished  in  wreathed  flame  amid  the  dark^ng  wild  ! 

The  murderer  hath  started  from  his  feast. 
When  the  knid  summons  shook  his  castle  gate. 

And  on  hia  tongue  died  merry  tale  and  jest 
At  th^  dread  warning  of  triumphant  fate  -, 
Through  moss-grown  towers  and  vast  ha^  desolate 

Till  mom  hath  echoed  the  slow,  armed  tread ; 
And,  whan  the  aneient  ohidtoin  whilom  sate, 

Unear^ily  eyes  have  gleam'd,  as  if  the  dead 

Were  thnmed  In  juc^oieat  o*er  dark  deeds  of  years  long  €ed. 

Such  things  have  been,  if  there  be  truth  in  oath. 

And  mighty  men  been  overcome  with  dread. 
And  holy  prieists  of  beD  and  cross,  though  loath 

To  quail  before  the  inessential  dead, — 

The  wisest,  bravest,  purest,  best,  have  fled 
From  midnight  waiMngs  and  mysterious  forms. 

Nor  dared  to  watch  the  unsounding  feathery  tread 
Of  those  who  vanishM  in  dark  gathering  storms — 
Spirits,  that  howrd  away  to  their  cold  bed  of  worms. 

The  world  is  fUll  of  ieai^-thefoar  of  thmgs 

All  hearts  can  feel,  but  not  an  eye  can  see; 
And  this  deep  terror  o*er  the  sfMrit  flings 

Madness  that  fisMhions  what  can  never  be  *, 

There's  not  a  cloud,  a  shadow,  brook,  or  tree. 
That  fear  clothes  not  with  horror,  when  the  night 

Stapds  in  the  portal  of  eternity. 
And  bids  the  demons  speed  upon  their  flight 
To  tempt  the  sons  oi  men — ^but  part  ere  morning  light. 

Barons  have  tumbled  Kke  their  vassals,  when 
Death  shook  his  cearments  off,  and  came  among 

The  living,  like  a  victor  ^ — priests  have  then 

Clung  to  their  shrines,  e*en  as  the  voiceless  tongue 
Grew  to  the  quivering  palate ;— vaults  have  rung 

With  vigil  prayers  and  groans  of  agony, 
Apd  stripes  oi  penance — and  death  chrges  sung. 

Till  the  sc^ed  worshippers  arose  to  flee. 

And  hurribd^  baffied  in  thefar  power^  in  dark  crowds  frantiely. 
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Amid  the  sacred  siknce  of  ha*  cdl 

The  vestal  hath  forgot  to  tell  her  beads. 
And  listened  to  the  agonising  yell 

That  fearfiiUy  reveal*d  most  fearful  deeds ; 

Vain,  then,  were  crucifix,  and  prayers,  and  creeds ; 
Vain  the  dim  vigil  and  the  patient  fast  $ 

Like  the  low  moaning  of  sepulchral  creeds. 
Sighs  of  a  suffering  e^pmt  by  her  pass'd. 
And  shrieks  thro*  doisters  rang,  the  wildest  and  the  last ! 

This  awful  fear  and  searching  quest  pervade 

All  climes — all  ages ;  since  tiie  world  was  young. 

And  Heaven's  dread  curse  on  all  such  knowledge  laid. 
Since  all  earth's  woes  from  one  transgression  sprang. 
The  soul  of  man  hath  had  no  rest ;  among 

Cyarean  rocks  Apollo's  temple  stood. 
Where,  like-Heaven's  voice,  prophetic  echoes  rung; 

Rome  had  her  countless  fenes^— her  types  of  Mood— 

And  every  nation  seeks  what  none  yet  understood* 

These  things,  so  awfiil  in  their  mystery,  fill 

The  pantli^  heart  with  horror  past  all  speech. 
And  shoot  through  every  vein  a  quivering  thrill. 

An  awe  that  petrifies — ^beyond  the  reach 

Of  human  healing  -,  wisdom  cannot  teach 
Knowledge,  nor  lessen  the  wild  fears  that  bear 

The  spirit  into  madness ;  preach,  oh,  preach 
In  learned  ignorance,  to  moddng  air. 
Ye  ministers  of  heaven !  ye  herdds  of  despair  { 

Tell  us  what  'tis  we  dread — and  what  we  are ! 

Reveal  your  mission !  rend  away  the  veil ! 
Doubt  o'er  us  hangs,  like  a  cold  distant  star. 

That  shows  but  darkness ;  ah !  what  can  avail 

The  oft-told  errand — ^the  dark  dreamy  tale 
Of  life  and  death— of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell } 

Whence  comes  this  wavering  ?  whence  this  midnight  wail  ? 
Where  do  the  spirits  of  the  buried  dwell  > 
Boast  ye  of  Heaven's  high  power — ^yet  know  not— cannot  leU  ? 

Such  things  are  i  but  why,  earth  cannot  reveal ! 

The  air  we  breathe  may  be  but  spirits'  breatb— 
Spirits  that  wander,  for  our  woe  or  weal. 

Through  the  dark  vale  of  sorrow  and  of  death. 

Or  o'er  the  piny  hill  and  blasted  heath. 
For  ever  near—- for  ever  whispering  hope 

Or  fear  within  us — ^to  our  bliss  or  scathe ; 
None  mortal  may  with  them  in  conflict  cope— - 
Their  subtle  nature  doth  elude  our  utmost  scopel 
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Stamgeifl  the  tiBsae  of  our  thought!  tfaenund 

As  a  dim  heaven  of  viiioiis  and  of  dreams/ 
Where  glories,  passing,  leave  their  hues  behind. 

Duskily  bright!    The  blending  of  the  beamd 

Of  diangeful  thoughts,  where  each  far  onward  streams. 
Tinting  the  other  with  Elysian  light. 

Like  twilight  shed  from  hill-tops  on  blue  streams. 
Throws  o'er  our  life  a  vesture  darkly  bright. 
An  interwoven  robe  of  mingled  day  and  night. 

Perchance  we  live  and  move  but  in  a  dream. 

For  waking  thoughts  are  oft  like  visions  shown ; 
It  nought  avdls  that  we  should  be  or  seem. 

For  sleep  and  waking  have  the  self-same  tone. 

We  dream  of  things  oft  dreamt— -of  time  long  gone, 
E*en  as  remembrance  brings  back  real  things*; 

And  the  soft  rays  of  former  thoughts  are  strewn 
Through  slumber,  on  the  spirit's  s&dowy  wings. 
E'en  as  the  eye  beheld  those  strange  imaginings ! 

So  fine  and  subtle  is  the  frame  of  spirits 

That  they  pervade  the  universe,  and  fling 
Glory  o'er  aD  that  mortal  life  inherits, 

LUlc  a  soft-eyed  and  ever-blooming  spring. 

Thoughts  slumber  on  each  folded  eagle-wmg. 
Beady  to  shed  their  radiance  when  the  soul 

UidFurls  its  pinions,  whUe  the  bright  birds  sing. 
And  heaven's  own  rays  from  eyes  of  beauty  roll. 
Like  diamond  stars  Uiat  flash  around  the  snowy  pole. 

The  lone  heart  lingers  by  the  fount,  and  yearns 

To  drink  the  bann'd  cup  of  that  awful  lore. 
Which  dwells  amid  the  ashes  of  death's  urns. 

And  is  ponr'd  forth  on  that  untravell'd  shore. 

Whence  parted  spirits  can  return  no  more. 
But,  oh !  the  quest  is  vain  $  the  burning  thirst 

Of  knowledge  never  can  be  quench'd  before 
The  bonds  that  chain'd  the  struggling  bosom  burst. 
And  the  free  soul  departs-— to  r^£se  the  worst ! 

Like  clouds  o'er  heaven,  high  thoughts  float  on  the  brain. 
And  feelings  on  the  heart,  like  sunlight  haze 

O'er  the  blue  mountain  and  the  bloomy  plain ; 
Mingled,  they  shed  a  momentary  blaze. 
Then  part,  and  gleam  in  thousand  different  ways ; 

But  all  grow  dimmer  in  their  distant  flight. 
And  rade  away }  nor  can  their  fedntless  rays 

Pierce  the  dense  gkxim  of  that  long  future  night. 

O'er  whose  Avemian  shades  dawns  no  celestial  light* 
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But  well  tli6  Bearching  mind  tfaeR  afaapes  iii4y  deeai^    ' 

These  sheeted  a|iparitioiM,  that  appal 
The  heart^-*no  phantoma  of  oscatiye  dream^ 

But  samted  epiritSy  moumii^  nature's  feii^ 

The  grie£s^  and  atdm  BdverBitieB>  and  all 
The  sad  afflictions  of  our  human  state  -, 

Or,  dread  ayengers,  at  tire  eteraal  csJl 
Of  blood,  they  comci  the  messengers  of  fate. 
And  do  such  deeds  unseen  as  words  may  nut  nla*e* 

Or  messages  of  mercy  may  invite 

Blest  ones  to  wander  mid  their  own  loved  kin. 
That  they  may  minister  to  their  delight. 

And  sfaiehi  their  erring  hearts  from  mortal  sin  | 

So  by  this  gentle  commune,  tkey  amy  win 
Transgressors  from  the  path  tliat  leads  to  wo^ 

And  guide  them  where  the  Yalj  enter  m» 
The  heaven  of  heavena^-^the  home  that  cannot  know 
Aught  of  that  hartowing  grief  which  viaita  all  below» 

Oh,  gentler  thought  and  kindlier  feelings  wakfe^ 
And  man  may  learn  to  ga£e  upon  the  grave 

With  strong  love,  void  of  tenor,  and  to  take 
Delight  in  converse  there  |  no  more  a  slave 
To  his  own  fears  and  the  wild  winds  thai  ravib* 

But  at  His  biddings  who  fills  aU  the  air 
With  storms  or  suaihineM-who  rules  wind  and  ifiNive, 

If  hidden  guilt  nurse  hot  thy  heart's  despair. 

Go  to  the  midnight  tomb^  and  ait  in  siloiee  there  t 

And  hold  oonunubion  with  loved  Ones  who  aleep. 

Yet  not  unoooscieus  of  thy  love  and  woe. 
In  death's  own  arms,  yet  in  tiieir  bosoms  keep 

That  high  affection  thou  to  them  didSt  show; 

For  thee  their  spirits  still  with  first  love  glow^ 
For  thee  they  whisper  in  the  evening  wind 

Soft  soothing  woids,  that  like  still  wateri  flow  t 
'  Though  dead,  our  love  yet  lingers  all  behind-*^ 
For  thee  We  dwell  in  heaven^  be  thou  to  heaven  teaiga*d  t ' 

Oh,  'tis  a  precious  joy  and  bliss  to  me 
To  know*— to  feel  that  thou  art  ever  near^ 

Thou  best  and  dearest !  fondly  unto  thee 

I  pour  forth  all  my  woes — ^fbr  thou  wilt  beai^^ 
Wilt  hear  and  love  the  fonder,  that  the  tean 

Un£requent  shed,  was  shed  for  thee  alone ! 

Where'er  I  roam,  though  thou  doat  not  i^pear^ 

Yet  thou  art  with  me,  dear  departed  one ! 

Once  Higel  of  the  worhl^Haow  cbarub  of  GaD*a 
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I  cannot  fear  the  visitants  of  heaven^ 

The  haggard  spectres  of  the  midnight  hour ; 
I  love  ihe  starry  brow  of  silent  even<^ 

I  love  the  decoy>  diiBtant  mooftlight  bo^^er  -, 

No  evil  o'er  the  trusting  heart  hath  power. 
But  lovely  messengers  from  heaven  attend^ 

And,  like  the  rainbow  bosom'd  on  the  shower. 
Impart  a  rapture  whensoever  they  bend 
Their  flight  to  cheer  the  heart  of  him  who  hath  no  friend. 

No  friend  among  the  tirorld's  deceptive  throng. 

Who  smile  ami  wound-^who  promise  and  forsake } 
Whose  faith  is  folly,  and  whose  friendship  wrong. 

Who  talk  and  counsel  while  the  heart  doth  break ! 

Oh>  deeper  than  the  stingii^  of  the  snake 
lliey  wound,  who  bind  their  venom  rgnnd  the  brain. 

And  then  deride  the  maddened  wretch  they  make. 
And  vaunt  tiieir  wisdom  on  his  m'ithing  pain  ! 
Worse  Hum  the  wont  of  fiends  \  Oh,  let  the  arch-fiend  raign  ! 

Far  better  league  thy  £uth  with  him  of  hell 

Than  trust  the  pledge  or  oath  of  human  thing ; 
There  is  more  music  in  a  funeral  knell 

Than  human  voices,  howsoe*er  they  sing ; 

There  is  more  beauty  in  a  raven's  wing 
Than  in  the  heart  that  feeds  alone  on  lies ; 

Fire,  flood,  plague,  earthquake,  each  and  all  can  bring 
More  joy  than  man  who  makes  the  heart  his  prize. 
And  on  the  deepest  woes  feasts  his  hell-flashing  eyes. 

But  let  the  world  pass  by  !  I  know  it  well ; 

It  mudi  hath  wrong*d  me  3  but  I  will  not  bow 
To  aught  that  wears  &e  form  of  earth  or  hell : 

I  never  have  done,  and  I  wiH  not  nowl 

My  heart  long  since  breathed  forth  it  changdess  vow, 
N«ver  to  be  of  tilings  I  dwell  am<Hig, 

Never  to  stoop  or  stain  my  spotless  brow  3 
Never  to  do,  how«'er  I  suffer  wrong. 
And  never  blot  one's  ftme  wilii  an  accursed  tongue. 

So,  guiding  mid  the  erring  ways  of  men 

B^  mind  aright,  I  feel  no  terrors  weigh 
Upon  my  bosom )  or  by  day,  or  when 

Night  brings  die  time  to  meditate  and  pray. 

Without  reproach,  thus  pass  my  hours  away. 
And  nought  I  seek  for  all  that  men  aver ; 

They  are  to  me  mere  things  of  breathing  cky, 
That  by  their  follies  me  from  sin  deter. 
And  bid  me  ofky  fill!  fun,  to  life's  young  hours  reonr. 
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On  tab  Cultivation  of  Cofpbb  at  Bangalobb.  * 

[Firom  om  LuSom  Coneapomdeni^ 

Thb  cultivation  of  coffee  at  this  place  bas  never  been  carried  to 
any  extent.  No  individual  paid  attention  to  it  until  Major  6. 
Waugby  an  officer  of  the  coast  army^  planted  it  in  his  garden, 
in  the  Native  cavalry  lines  here,  in  1814  and  1815,  while  he 
held  the  situation  of  military  paymaster  in  Mysore,  an  office 
which  he  had  filled  for  many  years  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  benefit  to  the  public.  The  shrubs  planted  by  him  are 
now  of  considerabie  size,  and  bear  luxuriantly;  great  care  was 
taken  of  them  when  young,  regularly  watering  and  manuring  them. 
The  situation  of  the  plants  in  this  garden  is  also  very  good,  being 
near  to  a  good  tank,  and  sheltered  by  large  trees  of  other  descrip- 
tions. 

A  few  coffee  plants  are  to  be  found  in  other  gardens  in  the  Can- 
tonment ^  but,  for  want  of  care  and  attention,  they  yield  little.  There 
are  also  a  few  very  large  trees  in  the  fort,  in  a  garden  adjoining  the 
old  palace,  occupied  by  the  general  officers  commanding  the  My- 
sore division  of  the  army.  These  have,  in  some  seasons,  yielded  very 
abundant  crops,  and  have  attained  a  greater  size  than  any  coffee 
plants  to  be  found  here,  being  about  twenty  feet  high  and  full  of 
branches.  I  understand  they  were  planted  in  1806  and  1QP7>  by  a  Dr. 
Hayene,  at  that  time  botanist  and  naturalist  in  this  establishment. 
They  were  originally  raised  here  from  the  seed  brought  by  Dr. 
Hayene,  he  having  been  the  first  person  who  introduced  coffee  into 
this  place.  He  had  also  as  fine  plants  in  the  Laul-Baug  garden,  but 
these,  having  been  n^lected  until  lately,  have  come  to  no  perfection. 
There  are  some  triffing  plantations  of  coffee  in  villages  adjacent  to 
this ;  but  the  Natives  pay  little  attention  to  it,  in  consquence  of  the 
length  of  time  that  elapses,  ere  it  begins  to  repay  the  cultivator,  and 
the  trouble  attending  it  when  young. 

From  different  Native  gardeners,  and  others  conversant  with  the 
subject,  I  have  collected  the  following  information:  The  plant 
is  propagated  by  seeds  which  should  be  sown  soon  after  they  are 
gathered  from  the  tree ;  for,  if  kept  any  considerable  time  out  of  the 
ground  afler  being  gathered,  they  will  become  too  dry  to  vegetate. 
A  dark  rich  soil,  rather  dry,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  sand,  or  the 
rich  red  earth  common  in  Mysore,  is  the  fittest  for  the  cultivation 
of  coffee :  on  wet  cold  ground,  or  on  clayey  soils,  the  plants 
pine  away,  or  vegetate  slowly,  and  yield  fruit  of  an  inferior  quality. 

A  sheltered  situation  is  found  best  for  raising  the  plants  from  the 
seed.  The  ground  ought  to  be  well  manured  and  turned  up  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  deep,  the  mould  broke  and  pulverised ; 
and,  previously  to  the  seed  being  planted,  it  ought  to  be  formed  into 
beds  of  four  feet  square.    The  berries  intended  for  seed  must  be 
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sllowed  to  .become  as  fully  ripe  on  the  tree  as  when  they  are  ga- 
thered for  use,  then  to  be  rubbed  out  of  the  husks,  and  mixed  up 
with  a  small  quantity  of  wood  ashes  j  and,  after  being  exposed  lor  a 
few  hours  in  the  sun,  they  are  put  iqto  the  ground,  about  two  inches 
deep,  and  six  inches  asunder.  It  has  been  found  better  to  plant  the 
bean  whole  than  to  separate  it,  the  seed  vegetating  better,  and  pro- 
ducing much  stronger  and  healthier  plants. 

The  beds  on  which  the  seed  is  planted  must  be  regularly  watered 
every  twelve  hours,  if  practicable ;  not  deluged,  but  gently  watered, 
so  as  always  to  keep  them  moist.  The  plants  will  appear  in  forty  or 
forty^five  days,  if  the  watering  has  been  regularly  attended  to ;  but 
if  this  is  neglected,  from  three  to  four  months  often  elapse  ere  the 
plant  appears,  and  then  i(^  is  not  a  strong  shoot.  On  the  plant  ap- 
pearing, attention  must  be  paid  to  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  of 
every  description  -,  these  will  sometimes  spring  up  two  plants  to- 
gether, one  of  which  should  be  destroyed.  Unremitting  care  is  re- 
quired during  the  two  first  months  to  rear  the  plants  with  atten- 
tion, sheltering  them  from  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  scorching  heats, 
both  of  ^hich  are  alike  injurious. 

When  about  two  months  or  ten  weeks  old,  they  will  be  from  six 
to  nine  inches  high,  and  are  then  transplanted  to  a  second  nursery, 
which  must  have  been  previously  well  turned  up  and  richly  ma- 
nured. The  nyrseries  ought  to  be  in  sheltered  situations,  if  amongst 
peach  trees,  or  others  not  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  preclude  the  air. 
The  plants  will  come  on  quickly  in  the  second  nursery }  they  ought 
to  be  set  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  continue  here 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  attention  being  paid  to  water  them 
daily,  and  every  month  slightly  turning  up  the  ground,  adding  some 
good  manure,  and  keeping  down  all  weeds.  The  plants  are  re- 
moved from  this  to  the  ground  intended  for  the  coffee  plantation^ 
which  should  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  nurseries ;  they 
are  here  planted  at  a  distance  of  from  six  to  nine  feet,  according  to 
the  soils,  holes  being  dug  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  Sled 
up,  on  putting  in  the  plant,  with  good  earth  and  dung.  After  this 
the  plant  becomes  very  hardy,  and  requires  but  little  attention,  ex- 
cept in  dry  seasons,  when  it  must  be  watered.  When  the  plant  is 
removed,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots,  nor 
should  they  be  kept  any  time  out  of  the  ground }  for,  if  the  fibres  be 
suffered  to  dry,  they  are  apt  to  mould  and  perish  soon  after.  At  three 
years  .of  age  the  plant  begins  to  bear  f^uit,  and  at  six  years  is  in 
full  bearing,  and  will  continue  in  vigour  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years, 
aflter  which  it  fails  ;  trees  of  five  or  six  years*  standing  will  yield 
yearly  from  four  to  six  pounds,  some  of  these  large  trees  in  the 
Fort,  formerly  mentioned,  bear  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  The 
coffee  plant  is  an  evergreen,  and  yields  a  crop  yearly  j  it  has  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  at  every  season  of  the  year,  particularly  when  in 
blossom  'y  the  flower  being  a  pure  delicate  white  from  the  time  of 

Oriental  Herald,  Fot.  18.  2  B 
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biiddiBg>  afad  flowering  iiittUllie  Mil  is  giUh^fed,  iilelfldei  A  pftfidd 
xif  six  mcfoths^  and  is  wet  seadons  ra«ber  more.  The^it,  tllkeii 
jipening,  chaogefl  coloiir  from  green  to  a  pide  pink,  and  gtaAnMf 
becomea  brighter  as  it  ripens  i  when  fully  ripe,  the  husks  are  Of  a 
bright  red  like  a  cherry,  and  perfectly  dry  on  the  stalks  $  the  modeof 
aeparating  thefniit  from  Oiehusks  is  performed  by  beathig  them  slig^^ 
in  a  wooden  mortar  5  they  very  readily  separate^  if  not  gatberedb^ftM 
being  fully  ripe.  An  acre  of  ground  planted  Willi  good  etvffte  ittes, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  feet,  will  contain  1  ^13  plants ;  and  If  these  are 
properly  attended  to,  carefully  watered  and  manured^  they  wiU^afler 
the  third  year,  yield  an  average  of  four  pounds  each,  or  dearly  6,600 
-om  the  acre,  and  continue  to  yldd^  ai  Osa  la      ~ 


pounds  from  1 

to  fifteen  years.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  species  of  coffee  knowa 
here,  although  the  appearance  of  it  differs  oonsideraMy,  owing  to 
the  soil  and  mode  of  cultivation  j  some  <^  it  is  a  pale  yellowi  and 
another  kind  a  dark  yellow  nearly  gi^n. 

The  price  of  coffee  varies  much  in  Mysore  :•— at  times  it  as  low  ad 
four  rupees,  at  others  as  high  as  ten  rupees  a  maund  of  twenty^fil^ 
pounds.  W*  T.  Jdi 


RfiftT  to  AN  Article  insbi^tkd  in  the  *  AsiATtd  JoVkfiAt* 

OP  London,  and  copied  into  the  '  Aevu^ 

Bbitanniqub'  of  I'aris.  * 

An  article  relative  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  taken  firom  a  London 
journal^  bas  been  reprinted,  with  the  exception  of  some  prudent  stip« 
pressions,  in  the  '  Revoe  Britannique.'  No  answer  was  made  to  it, 
while  its  only  guarantee  was  the  name  of  the  printer  of  the  journal> 
which  has  no  readers  in  Great  Britain  j  but  people  were  surprised 
at  seeing  it  reprinted  in  a  publication  which  generally  has  thd 
merit  of  extracting  the  best  articles  from  the  English  papers.  SticK 
a  task  does  not  seem  to  be  above  human  capablUtyi  but  it  may 
happen  that  editors  may  misplace  their  confidence,  or  make  an  Un^ 
lucky  selection.  The  editors  in  question,  in  fiM;t,  say  that  they  dd 
not  i^lly  approve  of  all  the  observations  which  thehr  article  contains  f 
but  this  is  not  sufficient — they  ought  to  have  known  that  the  artkda 
was  false  in  every  particular.  They  add,  that  their  journal  is  es^ 
sentially  eclectic,  but  eclectism  does  not  consist  in  collecting  st(l« 
pidlty.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  be  possessed  of  wisdom  eveff 
day,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  have  good  sense  once  a  moni^ 
even  though  one  is  contented  with  what  is  bought  ready-made.  The 
editors  in  question  might,  however,  have  obtained  more  exact  infbr^ 
mation  relative  to  the  Asiatic  Society  than  any  body  else ;  and  evett 
without  it,  the  least  degree  of  penetration  or  attention  would  hnri 
been  sufficient  to  discover,  in  the  author  of  the  pretended  English 
article,  a  correspondent  of  the  Continent,  and  to  see  that  his  articM 

'^  '  •■     .    ■  I     ■■      -fc  ■■■■■■■    ■■■  ■  li        I   1  tifclft     fcil  I     1  majaaaawt 

*  From  a  French  Broclrare, 
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in  \k€  jMoHe  JournkU  jld§ 

mtm  ditftoted  bf  some  peltry,  interested  feeling,  wounded  self-love, 
mistaken  vanity,  or  discontented  mediocrity ;  which  passions  Are  to 
be  found  in  every  country,  but  to  which  little  Attention  is  paid  wheti 
tbey  are  openly  manifested^  Men  of  sense  know  what  value  is  to 
be  attached  to  this  convenient  sort  of  correspondence,  in  which 
things  are  laid  to  the  account  of  an  unknown  foreigner,  which  no 
one  would  dare  either  to  say  or  to  print  in  his  own  country ;  and 
eukgiums  are  bestowed  that  would  not  be  obtained  at  such  a  cheftt) 
rate  from  those  capable  of  judging,  and  which  could  TOot  be  given 
openly  without  exposing  one's^self  to  be  hooted.  The  reflections 
which  such  an  article  Ims  suggested,  are  given  here  with  more  con- 
fidence, because,  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  cjomplaiii  of  it,  it  is 
necessary  properly  to  apply  it.  In  fact,  if  the  supposition  which 
haA  given  rise  to  them  is  correct,  no  body  can  find  them  too  severe^ 
,and  if  by  possibility  they  were  unfounded,  at  they  would  have  lio 
application,  they  could  not  wound  any  body. 

The  author  of  the  article  asserts,  that  the  society  has  giveh  itself 
up  to  dissension  }  nothing  can  better  prove  that  he  does  not  knoi^ 
any  thing  about  it.  There  never  was  an  association  where  more 
unison,  concord,  and  harmony,  existed.  Even  in  the  academies  of 
the  Institute,  a  better  understanding  does  not  prevail.  What  U 
remarkable  is,  that  not  even  the  shade  of  a  political  discussion  has 
been  introduced ;  and  yet  the  anonymous  writer  pretends  that  the 
Council  is  composed  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  adds,  that  he  will  not 
name  the  members  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  had 
recourse  to  this  good-natured  suppression,  and  more  so,  that  he  haA 
not  named  himself,  as  it  would  have  been  seen  Whether  he  is  Whig 
or  Toryi  or  both,  alternately,  according  to  time  and  circumstance, 
(t  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  have  consulted  the  accounts  of  the 
general  sittings,  and  he  would  have  seen  whether  the  greatest  una* 
nimity  does  dot  prevail)  for  the  foolery  introduced  by  some  narfbw* 
minded  persons  has  not  for  a  moment  Interrupted  it.  As  yet, 
there  has  been  only  one  discussion  of  any  importance,  relative  t6 
two  opinions  purely  literary,  a  circumstance  which  takes  place 
every  day  in  all  learned  societies.  One  party  said, '  Your  learned 
dissertations  fisitigue  us  •/  the  other  replied, '  Your  elegant  trifles  do 
not  amuse  us  f  but  the  terms  made  use  of  were  decorous,  and  sucrh 
as  are  suitable  to  those  accustomed  to  the  academic  style.  This 
difference  amongst  friends  was  forgotten  in  a  few  days,  and  this  is 
what  the  anonymous  writer  transforms  into  a  schism  Which  menaced 
the  existence  of  the  society  1  This  is  exactly  the  language  of  ft 
man  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  with  others,  who  vocuerates  that 
all  is  lost,  because  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him.  There  is 
scarcely  a  minister  who,  when  dismissed,  does  not  cty  out  that  the 
kingdom,  is  about  to  be  put  to  the  fire  and  sword ! 

The  anonymous  author  says,  that  these  divisions  are  Very  preju- 
dicial to  '  The  Astatic  Journal,'  and  people  are  led  to  suppose  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  paper  interests  him  tiearly.    He  says,  that 
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now  some  distinguished  Orientalists  insert  their  productions  iii '  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Geographical  Society/  The  writer,  at  least,  cannot 
complain  personally  $  '  The  Asiatic  Journal '  has  not  refused  to  in- 
sert any  thing  for  h\m,  for  he  has  offered  nothing.  I  have  been 
even  told  by  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  this  Journal,  that  the 
Commission  never  rejected  any  thing,  but  inserted  all  that  was  sent 
to  it )  a  fact  which  proves  that  it  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  means 
of  being  eclectic.  The  anonymous  author  wishes  it  to  be  believed, 
that  he  has  offered  hb  works  to  the  Geographical  Society ;  but  the 
only  member  who  has  furnished  any  thing  to  it,  is  Mr.  Am^6e 
Joubert ;  and  it  is  known  that  he,  nevertheless,  offers  the  tribute  of 
it  to  '  The  Asiatic  Journal,*  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  readers  of 
both  pubhcations. 

The  anonymous  writer  is  very  angry  with  a  learned  foreigner, 
because  he  has  been  chosen  to  mtULe  a  literary  journey  in  the 
Levant.  One  would  suppose  that  he  himself  possessed  all  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  exploring  the  antiquities  of  Persia,  and  that 
he  was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physi- 
cal, necessary  to  brave  the  Curdes,  the  Turcomans,  and  the  Kluul- 
jars.  Why  does  he  not  show  himself  there  ?  Why  does  he  not 
express  his  desire  ?  Why  does  he  not  offer  his  talents,  his  strength, 
and  his  devotedness  ?  Must  people  guess  that  he  exists,  and  that 
he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  science  ?  Or,  is 
there  not  one  complaisant  individual,  who  will  consent  to  give 
testimony  to  his  great  capacity,  to  his  enlightened  mind,  and  to  his 
courageous  disposition }  He  reproaches  the  traveller  with  having 
been  bom  in  Crermany }  and  says,  that  in  England,  the  natives, 
however  ignorant  they  may  be,  are  always  preferred  to  foreigners. 
This  liberal  principle  is,  no  doubt,  excellent  in  certain  circumstances; 
its  observation  ought  strictly  to  be  recommended  to  the  collectors 
pf  excise  duties,  and  the  directors  of  army  provisions;  but  the 
academies  sometimes  disobey  it }  and  it  is  to  a  permit  of  this  kind 
that  France  owes  its  Hane  and  its  Visconti.  The  Westphallan, 
Koempfer,  undertook  his  voyage  in  the  service  of  Sweden  and 
Holland.  The  Swede,  Thunberg,  was  sent  to  Japan  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  Colbert,  less  delicate  than  the  anonymous 
writer  in  question,  sent  Vansleb  into  Egypt,  to  obtain  details  re- 
lative to  that  country,  and  to  purchase  manuscripts  for  the  King*8 
library :  Vansleb,  however,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  foreigner. 
Otter,  spite  of  his  being  a  Swede,  was  well  received  by  M.  Maure- 
pas,  holding  a  situation  in  the  King  of  France's  library,  and  was 
named  Professor  of  Arabic,  and  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
XfCttres.  The  voyage  upon  which  he  was  sent  had  not  a  literary 
object  alone  j  but,  what  is  unlucky  for  the  doctrine  of  the  anonymous 
writer,  they  affected  political  and  commercial  utility.  Horwemann, 
Solander,  the  two  Fosters,  and  Burkhard,  were  not  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  The  first  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  Comenator  of  the  British  Museum,  was  a  German;  and 
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the  University  of  that  city  has  just  chosen  a  Prussian  as  Professor 
of  Sanscrit.  This  is  deplorable,  without  doubt;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  esteem  for  men  of  merit  has^  at  all  times,  rendered  those 
persons  worthy  of  appreciating  them  rather  cosmopolite  -,  and  that 
England  herself,  whatever  confidence  she  may  have,  and  justly,  in 
the  talents  of  her  children,  does  not  carry  blind  patriotism  and  par- 
tiality for  citizenship  so  far  as  the  anonymous  writer  would  wish. 
I  denounce  him  to  the  editors  of  '  The  Kevue  Britannique,'  who 
go  a  long  way  to  seek  for  bad  articles,  whilst  they  have  under  their 
thumb  authors  ready  to  furnish  them, — which  would  spare  the  latter 
the  expense  of  postage,  and  themselves  the  trouble  of  translating. 

The  writer  pretends  that  the  learned  traveller  obtained  the  pre- 
ference, if  preference  there  be,  because  the  ill  which  he  had  spoken 
of  Oriental  poetry  had  disposed  influential  persons  in  his  favour. 
It  appears  that  the  anonymous  author  knows  influential  persons 
who  have  an  aversion  for  Eastern  poetry,  and,  perhaps,  he  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  interpreter  to  these  persons.  But 
there  is  here  one  difficulty  :  the  learned  German  had  almost  com* 
pleted  his  preparations  for  his  departure  for  Constantinople,  when 
the  quarrel  broke  out.  He  had  then  been  named  a  long  time,  when 
he  acquired  this  new  merit ;  and  thus  it  could  not  have  been  that 
which  so  forcibly  determined  the  French  Government  in  his  favour. 
M.  Schulz,  however,  had  so  many  claims  as  not  to  be  reduced  to 
flatter  an  unjust,  intolerant,  and  exclusive  opinion  against  his  con- 
viction. Where,  then,  has  the  anonymous  author  seen  men  of 
letters  condemned  to  such  extremities } 

But  here  is  something  more  serious :  the  writer  lets  it  be  under- 
stood, that  the  last  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  much  attached 
to  Germans  who  had  been  converted ;  and  hinta  that  the  traveller 
owes  the  favour  (for  he  will  absolutely  make  it  a  favour)  of  which 
he  has  profited,  to  his  change  of  religion.    This  is  beyond  a  joke; 
and  the  insinuation  is  in  very  bad  taste,  for  it  touches  upon  a 
matter  from  which  men  of  letters  ought  to  abstain  in  their  debates. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  another  falsity :  the  traveller  has 
not  been  converted;  he  is  still  a  Lutheran,  and,  what  is  more, 
a  theologian,  and  Professor  in  a  Lutheran  university.    The  anony- 
mous writer  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  sorry  as  we  are,  that,  in  his  quality 
of  Catholic,  and  an  honest  man,  he  has  deceived  his  correspondent, 
calumniated  a  minister  acting  for  the  interest  of  science,  and  assigned 
an  odious,  and  absolutely  false,  motive  to  an  honourable  act.  These 
observations,  and  many  others  which  are  suppressed  here,  are 
susceptible  of  being  usefully  developed ;  and,  with  very  slight  addi- 
tions, they  would  be  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  to  foreigners, 
and  rather  more  piquantes  for  the  pubfic  in  general.    If  the  anony- 
mous writer  is  of  this  opinion,  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  give 
his  French  name.    The  writer  of  these  lines  will  hasten  to  imitate 
him,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  as  he  has  already  had 
the  pleasure  of  telling  him,  personally,  a  piurt  of  the  truths  which 
he  tos  oc^w.tbe  iionour  to  iwtoit^ 
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He  who  had  once  gone  forth  upon  the  earth 
Jn  his  destroying  majesty — whose  sword 
To  victory  was  wed — ^whose  awful  nod 
Proclaim'd  the  fall  gf  thrones^  or  hade  them  rise-^ 
Who  from  his  lofty  pillar  in  the  clouds 
Beheld  the  nations  crouching  at  his  feet, 
O'er-dazzled  by  his  brightness^ — now  within 
The  narrow  circuit  of  a  lonely  isle 
Sadly  reposed :  his  reign  of  might  was  o'er. 
His  glory  had  departed.     He  was  calm 
As  is  the  bosom  of  an  unstirred  lake, 
O'ershaded  by  the  mountain,  and  men  look'd 
Upon  the  fallen  conqueror,  and  deemed 
His  spirit  was  at  rest ;  yet  on  his  brow 
Were  graven  deep,  unfathomable  thoughts. 
That  the  unskill'd  bdiolder  could  not  scan. 
Which  were  at  war  wit^  peace ;  fw  his  was  not 
The  healthful  rest  that  waits  on  weariness — 
The  suUen  slumber  of  some  fiery  flood 
That  vainly  strove  to  heave  the  rocks  aside. 
Then  chafes  itsetf~until  it  be  consumed, — 
fiueh  rest  was  his— ell  joyless  and  unblest. 
Yet  in  his  sleep  his  spirit  wander 'd  forth 
O  er  scenes  departed — nightly  did  he  dream 
Of  thfonging  legions  rushing  to  the  fight^ 
Of  battle's  rage,  and  victory's  loud  voice<— 
Of  riding  forth  upon  the  whirlwind's  blast. 
Grasping  destructioa-— of  pale,  shrinking  foes. 
Quailing  beneath  the  terrors  of  his  wrath-^ 
Of  triumph's  deafening  shout — of  crowned  kings, 
Bending  thek  heads  before  bim  in  the  dustr— * 
Of  universal  sway,  the  idle  dream 
That  Inrad  him  to  his  ruin:^4hen  he'd  wmkt 
To  darkness,  silence,  nameless  misery, 
Steling  afresh  ibe  horrors  of  his  fell*^^ 
And,  in  his  lone  and  utter  helplessness, 
Wee^  tears  of  bkMML     His  midnight  agonies 
Were  all  unknown,  and  man  bebeid  them  iiot,-«- 
Hts  prid^,  that  stUl  dwelt  with  Urn  in  his  fall. 
Knew  how  to  veil  them  from  the  v«lgar  ken. 
Ambltioii  waa  his  idolr^lust  of  power 
Had  madden'd  him,  uptii  he  blindly  deefn'd 
Hut  he  ahould  hold  the  living  world  in  chains. 
And  men  should  bow  before  him  as  a  god. 
With  tbe  hoarse  aiurmurs  of  the  miglrty  sea 
Hi&own  wqicnaggleA    aw<  m  bit(^Hneas 
He  cursed  all  nature  and  I 
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Sjjocivation  of  Natiyv  Pupils  in  CALCUTTii. 

TssTJBRDAT  mornings  (Feb.  28, 1828,)  the  public  examination  and 
ijifltributionof  the  prizes,  to  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  tiuperintended 
or  supported  by  the  School  Society,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Baboo 
Gopee  B|ohun  Deb,  in  Sobha  Bazar.  Sir  Charles  Grey^  Sir  Edward 
JLjax^,  Mr.  H,  Shakespear,  Maharaja  Baidyanath  Ray,  and  a  number 
ofotber  Native  and  European  Gentlemen^  were  present.  The  prizes, 
consisting  of  English  books,  were  distributed  to  the  classes^  as 
called  up  in  succession  by  the  secretary  to  the  Society,  Mr.  Hare^ 
by  whom  the  dstaited  e^^aminations  had  been  previously  condujcted, 
Some  occasional  verification  of  the  progress  of  the  scholars  was 
also  made,  much  to  their  satisfaction,  by  different  visitors.  The 
classes  were  partly  Bengali  and  partly  English,  in  the  latter  of  whic1| 
(be  senior  pupils  were  found  to  have  made  very  respectable  pro- 

Eess  j  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Eng- 
b  History,  a  thorough  conversancy  with  the  grammatical  con- 
struction oi  the  language,  and  familiarity  with  the  general  facts  of 
geography,  as  well  as  the  nolitical  divisions  of  Europe  and  Asj^r 
After  the  examination,  th^  mllowing  recitations  were  given  ; — 

Southampton  and  E8$ex^ 
Southampton.  Ramooiioy  Sen. 
Eaex.  Iswar  Chundet  Saha. 

OJicer.  Chimder  Soemar  Bmuj/L 

Juba  and  Syphax. 
Juba,       ^         Samcnund  Goopta. 
Sfphtai.  RswatoBoo  Lah^ii^. 

Eenry  and  Lord  Chief  Justu€. 
Smry.  Madhoosooden  Smi, 

Chief  Justice.     Hurry  Mohun  MuQilu 

Pnuli  and  Jaffier. 
FnulL  Huriflhchaader  ZHiur. 

Jajfieir.  Nilmoay  Bysakh. 

CaUfe  Senate. 
Cato.  Jadob  Chunder  Das  CHkose. 

Setnpronius.        Doukinath  Numdy. 
Ludue.  Adit  Chunder  Das. 

Dedui.  Brahmcmohim  Chskrafaiitty. 

Mareui.  Nobin  Chunder  Ghosal. 

The  several  performiers  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit. 

The  scene  between  Henry  apd  the  Chief  Justice  was  singularly 
interesting,  from  the  very  correct  manner  in  which  the  beautifid 
language,  and  noble  sentiments,  of  the  scene  were  enunciated  b^ 
two  Very  young  lads.  Catp's  Senate  scem^  and  Cato  hiipself^  ip. 
particulcMT,  jii/sj^edgreat  merit. 
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It  is  highly  satisfiictory  to  find  the  operations  of  this  Society  con* 
tinne  to  be  so  actively  and  saccessfnUy  sustained,  notwithstanding, 
in  common  with  all  voluntary  institutions  in  this  country,  it  has 
lost  part  of  its  interest  with  its  novelty.  We  doubt  much  if  its 
character  be  generally  known.  The  great  object  is,  the  improved 
instruction  of  Native  youth  in  their  own  language,  and  eventually 
in  Eriglish.  The  first  is  effected  by  the  superintendence  of  Native 
schoob,  many  of  which  are  held  in  the  houses  of  respectable  Natives  -, 
by  occasional  gratuities  to  the  Bengali  masters,  when  they  are 
active)  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  elementary  books,  and  by  an 
annual  examination  and  presentation  of  rewards.  The  Society  also 
maintains  a  Bengali  School,  at  its  own  charge,  containing  about 
two  hundred  boys;  whilst,  in  the  schools  of  the  first  description, 
amounting  to  between  eighty  and  ninety,  there  are  about  three 
thousand  pupils.  For  the  second  purpose,  or  English  tuition,  the 
Society  maintains  two  English  Schools,  admission  to  which  is,  in 
some  degree,  the  reward  of  proficiency  acquired  in  Bengali.  In 
these  Schools,  the  Society  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  scholars,  but 
it  also  maintains  thirty  pupils  in  the  Anglo-Indian  College,  select^ 
from  the  most  industrious  and  promising  of  its  own  elev^s.  It  is 
but  justice  to  add,  that,  in  general,  these  scholars  rank  amongst  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  College.  The  expense  of  these  arrange^ 
ments  is  defrayed  by  private  subscriptions,  assisted  by  Government  ^ 
and,  with  reference  to  the  immense  good  that  is  thus  effected,  we 
know  of  no  case  in  which  the  liberal  bounty  of  individuals  has  been 
more  profitably  exercised. — Gov,  Gazette. 


A  Farewell. 

Oh  !  'tis  the  penalty  we  pay  in  this  frail  world  of  ours. 

To  find  that  hues  which  soonest  fede  are  born  of  sweetest  flowers : 

The  brightest  clouds  an  ardent  eye  with  rapture  gazes  on. 

Are  only  seen  in  evening  skies — we  look,  and  they  are  gone — 

Farewell ! 
Thou  bright  and  lovely  one  !  we  met,  and  thou  wilt  disappear. 
Like  summer  flowerand  evening  cloud,  and  leave  me  wond'ring  here ; 
Yet  to  have  known  or  seen  thee  once  is  never  to  forget. 
While  memory  triumphs  over  space — we  hold  thy  image  yet — 

Farewell ! 
Peace  to  thy  path — wherever  it  be,  may  all  good  angels  keep ; 
And  may  his  hand  be  over  thee  who  rules  the  stormy  deep. 
Forget  not,  in  thy  sunny  climes,  those  English  hearts  that  beat 
Wi&  no  less  warmth  for  thee,  though  doom'd  no  more  on  earth  to 

meet.  Farewell ! 

Farewell — I  know  where'er  thou  art,  that  thou  must  ever  be 
That  idol  of  another's  love  which  thou  hast  been  to  me ; 
I  know  thy  image  may  be  lodged  in  some  far  worthier  shrine ; 
But  I,  too,  know  '  another's  love*  can  never  equal  mine. 

Farewell ! 
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DfiBATB   AT   TflE   EaST   IkDIA   HoU8£. 

Wednesdayy  Juiy  2,  1828. 
Captain  Prescott's  Case. 

This  day  the  adjourned  debate  (from  this  day  fortnight)  was  resumed, 
on  the  following  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Forbes  : 

'  That  the  Court  of  Proprietors  fully  approve  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Court  ofDirectors,  in  bringing  the  case  of  an  abuse  of  patronage 
before  a  legal  tribunal ;  and  although  Captain  Prescott  appears  to  have 
acted  incautiously  and  imprudently,  yet,  having  been  acouitted  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  the  charge  preierred  against  him,  ana  the  Pro» 
])rietor8  being  also  satisfied  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  corrupt  mo- 
tives, they  are  not  disposed  to  withdraw  their  confidence  from  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Direction.' 

The  Chairman  said,  that  the  Court  was  specially  summoned  to  con* 
aider  of  a  motion  which  had  been  discussed  at  some  length  a  fortnight 
•go,  and  which  had  been  adjourned  to  this  day.  The  Court,  he  was 
sure,  must  be  aware,  that  it  was  of  very  great  importance  that  a  just  de- 
cision should  be  come  to  with  respect  to  the  question  to  which  he  alluded; 
imd  on  that  account  nine  of  the  Directors,  in  their  capacity  of  proprietors, 
had  signed  a  requisition,  demanding  a  ballot. 

General  Thornton  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  hon.  Chairman. 
It  appeared,  from  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Chairman  at  the  last 
Court,  that  the  patronage  of  Captain  Prescott  was  wlthholden  from  him. 
Now,  he  wished  to  know  whether  that  line  of  conduct  was  founded  on 
the  circumstances  which  had  already  been  disclosed  to  the  Proprietors, 
or  whether  it  resulted  from  any  other  proceeding  that  ^vas  now 
going  on  ? 

The  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird  said,  he  had  put  the  question  at  the  last  Court, 
and  the  answer  ^vas,  if  he  mistook  not,  that  when  it  ^vas  determined  that 
Captain  Prescott  and  others  should  be  tried  before  a  jury  of  their  coun- 
try for  the  offence  imputed  to  them.  Captain  Prescott  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  shoidd  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  patronage  until 
the  trial  was  over. 

General  Thornton  said,  it  was  to  that  point  his  question  went.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  patronage  was  now 
withheld  from  Captain  Prescott  on  account  of  the  original  transactions 
which  led  to  the  trial,  or  whether  it  was  withheld  in  consequence  of  any 
proceedings  that  were  now  going  on.  This  he  conceived  to  oe  a  material 
point,  ana  ought  therefore  to  be  cleared  up. 

The  Chairman.— The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  D.  Kinnaird)  had  antici- 
pated what  he  meant  to  state.  Nothing  new  whatever  had  taken  place 
with  reference  to  this  transaction  subsequent  to  the  last  discussion.  He 
had  at  that  time  stated  to  the  Court,  not  that  the  Court  of  Directors, 
but  that  certidn  members  of  the  Direction,  had  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  Captidn  Firescott,  that  if  he  made  any  proposition  relating  to  his 
patronage,  they  would  withhold  their  assent  Uierefrom. 

General  Thornton  said,  he  understood  that  the  patronage  was  ori« 
ffinally  withheld  from  Captain  Prescott  until  the  issue  of  the  trial  was 
known.    That  Issue  was  known ;  Captain  Pireecott  Jiad  been  acquitted ; 
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and  he  could  not  conceive  why  the  patronage  shonld  be  BtiB  kept  firom 
that  gentleman. 

Mr.  LowND^a  «aid»  that  after  roadii^  the  panen  rebtiye  to  the  case 
▼ery  carefhllj,  (for  he  sat  up  till  three  o'clock  to  do  so,)  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Captain  Prescott  had  been  guilty  of  no  dishonourable  act» 
but  only  of  imprudence.  Thoughtlessness  and  imprudence,  however, 
^quently  occasioned  much  mischief.  He  thought  it  wrong  that  the 
Directors  should  have  so  much  patronage  at  their  disposal.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  cadetships  and  writerships  should  not  be  publicly  sold,  as 
military  commissions  were.  He  found  fiuilt  with  Captain  Prescott,  as 
lie  woiud  with  his  own  brother,  under  the  same  circumstances.  Such 
thovghtlessness  as  Captain  Prescott  had  been  guilty  of,  might  have  dM 
effect  of  undermining  our  Indian  Government.  It  was  said  of  the  great 
Lord  Bacon,  that  if  he  had  not  been  guiltv  of  coimntion  himself,  he  had 
allowed  his  servant  to  be  so.  He  was  wuling  to  allow  Captain  Prescott 
to  retain  his  patronage,  but  he  would  not  permit  him  to  di^se  of  it  till 
two  of  his  brother  Directors  approved  of  the  objects  to  which  it  waa 
proposed  to  be  applied.  If,  however,  that  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Court,  he  thought  it  right  that  the  patronage  should 
revert  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  to  whom  it  orieinaUy  belonged,  and 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  children  and  widows  of  the  officers  who  had 
fallen  in  the  last  war.  Hie  bon.  Proprietor  then  blamed  Dr.  Back  for 
pot  making  the  DirectcM^  acquainted  with  the  transaction  between  the 
months  of  August  and  February,  and  not  before  he  heard  that  SKX( 
finoineas  were  asked  for  the  cadetship.  He  next  found  fault  with  Mr. 
Brougham's  speech  on  the  trial,  which  be  said  was  confused  and  full  of 
tautology.  He  was  surprised  that  an  East  India  Director  should  employ 
a  Whig  advocate.  (A  laugh,)  That  was  another  proof  of  CapUun  Prea^ 
cott's  want  of  caution.  Be  then  eiqpressed  a  hope  that  no  part  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Directors  would  be  given  to  Dr.  Back,  for  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  reward  a  man  who  concealed  such  a  traa^ 
action  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Webdino  observed,  that  as  it  was  intended  to  decide  this  quea* 
tion  by  ballot,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  trouble  the  Court  with 
many  observations.  Indeed*  he  would  have  given  a  silent  vote  in 
favour  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  r^olution,  had  it  not  been  for  the  observa* 
tions  made  at  the  last  Court,  by  a  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Freshed) 
who  sat  near  him.  Tliat  learned  Gentleman  then  said,  '  that  he  w<wla 
rather  be  in  the  situation  of  Captun  Prescott,  than  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  had  advised  his  prosecution;'  and,  tp  give  importance  to  what 
he  said,  he  had  farther  tola  the  Court,  '  that  he  Knew  tne  inside  as  well 
as  the  outside  of  the  case.'  Now,  however  incautiously,  imprudentiy,  or 
unreasonably,  this  might  have  been  said,  yet  having  been  said,  it  be- 
hoved all  those  who  thought  as  he  did,  that  they  owed  a  vast  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Executive  Body  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  the  Company,  to  express  that  fedin^.  ft  behofe4 
them,  while  they  did  justice  to  the  individual,  to  do  justice  also  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  was  evident  that  there  had  been  a  ecandaloita 
traffic  in  the  patronage  of  the  Company ;  yet,  after  mature  eonsidoration 
of  the  papers,  he  was  disposed  to  support  the  motion,  and  to  give  Captain 
Prescott  a  moral  acquittal  in  that  Court,  in  support  of  the  Ic^  aeouittal 
he  had  received  elsewhere.  {Hear.)  No  blame,  however,  ooiud  be 
thrown  upon  the  Directors  for  institnting  tiie  prosecution ;  for  it  Amdi 
be  reeoHected,  that  the  pgoeecntto^  was.approiediif  by  tiie  Attorney  md 
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iBoimMl  ioj  Gaptftia  Preicott  There  ww  »  fact  vfi  the  pspers  whLck 
disflip«ted  all  fiv«pkian  as  (9  the  motives  of  CaptaUi  Pretcott,  for  it  ww 
•tated  that  Mr,  SiUtoa  had  aoved  the  life  of  his  wn.  Was  it  to  be  woOp 
4ered  at,  that  CaptaiQ  Prescott  should  be  aaxioua  to  oblige  the  mao  wb« 
had  rendered  him  such  a  service  I  The  hon.  Proprietor  coocluded  mth 
evpressioir  a  vfish,  that  there  should  be  embodied  in  the  original  motion 
the  following  words : — '  That  the  Proprietors  are  desirous  ipost  c^« 
dially  to  than]^  the  Conrt  of  Directors  for  the  manner  in  which  they  hiave 
prosecuted  an  inquiry  so  deeply  affecting  the  honourable  character  of 
their  own  body,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  East  India  Company/ 

Sir  C^  Fo»nsa  expressed  hie  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed 
alteration. 

An  hon.  Proprietor  opposed  the  mivBg  np  of  a  yote  of  Hianl^  with 
the  original  motion.  JC^anks  were  to  be  voted,  the  vote  ought  to  he  n 
direct  and  substantive  one. 

Sir  P.  Laueik  was  of  opinion,  that  the  question,  as  to  Captain  Prea- 
eott  should  be  kept  entirely  disdnet  from  the  conduct  of  tlie  Court  of 
Direct<Mr8. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  contended,  that  the  object  of  the  motion  was  not  to 
acquit  Captain  Prescott,  for  he  had  already  been  acauitted,  but  to  declare 
1$ie  opinion  of  the  Court  with  respect  to  the  conauct  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Captain  Prescott  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  jury, 
upon  a  duirge  of  conspiracy,  which  was  the  most  unfair  mode  of  proser 
cution  that  could  be  resorted  to,  as  far  as  regarded  the  defendant.  With 
Captain  Prescott,  therefore,  the  Court  had  nothing  to  do.  Then  how  did 
the  question  come  before  the  Court  ?  In  this  way :  The  late  Chairman, 
conceiving  that  something  like  unfair  conduct  haa  been  imputed  to  the 
Conyt  of  Direetora,  said  it  was  neeeasary  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
ahonid  be  pnt  in  possession  of  tke  papers,  and  upon  his  motion  they  weii 
printed.  The  hon.  Proprietor  concluded  by  reeommendiBg  the  Court  to 
jnppprt  $te  resolution,  and  thus  ii^ove  of  what  the  Direetors  had  done; 
an^i  under  this  resolution,  the  Court  of  Directors  would  be  empowered  to 
restora  to  Captain  Prese<^  the  piatronage  which  was  still  withhdd  from 
him* 

Mr.  PAiitHSit  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
instiUiting  die  prosecution  against  Captain  Prescott;  but,  that  individual 
faaviBg  b4Mn  acquitted  after  a  full  tria^,  were  they  now  to  proceed  fiirthert 
He  thought  tiiey  ought  not.  Having  been  acquitted  in  a  court  of  law, 
Im  was  fully  enticed  to  the  confidence  and  acquittal  of  the  Court  of 
Direetora,  and  %vhy  he  had  not  received  it  he  could  not  imagine.  Ci^taia 
Prescott  had  met  the  charge  aa  a,^  honourable  man  would  do.  When  the 
aceusation  wns  made,  he  aaid,  *  Inquire  fully  into  it  $'  and  the  result  was, 
Ua  honourable  acquittal.  He  admitted  that  Captain  Prescott  had  acted 
ia^prudentty,  but  atiU  he  thought  it  was  thdr  bounden  duty,  in  respect  to 
tiwnueUes,  to  adopt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DA&nr  «dd,  if  he  could  believe  that  Captain  Prescott  had  been 
guilty  of  corruption,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  stand  up  in  the  Cou^t 
-to  speak  in  his  f^our.  He  admitted  that  he  had  beei^  indiscreet ;  but 
indiscretion  and  corruption  were  Tcry  different  things.  Captain  Prescott 
was  a  warm-hearted,  kind  man — he  would  say,  a  most  honourable  man — 
*a|id  if  he  had  acted  imprudently,  he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
;    Sjvftm  WU?»r»i4j)  fsx^]^i^  tto  WPtion.    Thene  w»a,  he  oh«en(e<^ 
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tne  point  in  tlie  eyidence>  which^  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  wonti 
weigh  considerably  against  Captain  Prescott.  He  allnded  to  the  letter  in 
which  Captain  Prescott  alleged  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ftunily  of 
Dr.  Back.  In  his  opinion,  however,  this  was  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
ndvertence,  arising  entirely  from  his  confidence  in  the  representation  of 
his  most  intimate  friend.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  Cfaptain  Prescott 
bad  acted  imprudently,  but  imprudence  ought  not  to  be  too  severely 
punished. 

Mr.  Gahaghan  considered  discussion  unnecessary,  as  the  question  was 
to  be  decided  by  ballot.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  however,  that 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  law  should  not  be  binding  on  the  Proprietors, 
because  the  latter  had  several  cases  to  consider,  whereas  the  former  had 
only  one. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  was  of  opinion  that  the  discussion  would  be  extremely 
"Useful,  because  it  would  enable  gentlemen  to  go  to  the  ballot  with  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  would  say  nothing  with 
respect  to  the  general  merits  of  the  case,  but  this  he  must  observe,  that 
no  man  had  ever  been  gnilty  of  a  greater  act  of  indiscretion  than  that 
gentleman  had  been.  The  conduct  attributed  to  Captain  Prescott  in 
having  stated,  on  his  honour,  that  he  wanted  the  cadetship  for  a  young 
man  whose  family  resided  in  Devonshire,  and  with  whom  he  was  weu 
acciuainted,  when  the  fact  was,  that  Dr.  Back  had  not  been  in  Devon- 
shire for  a  long  period,  was  exceedingly  reprehensible.  If  he  had  said, 
*  I  make  this  application,  because  a  gentleman,  on  whose  representation 
I  can  confidently  rely,  has  satisfied  me  of  the  respectability  of  the  party 
on  whose  behalt  I  make  this  application,' it  would  have  materially  altered 
the  case.  In  his  opinion,  the  resolution  ought  to  be  a  substantive  one, 
and  not  mixed  up  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Directors. 

General  Thornton  said,  that,  in  his  opiiuon,'the  innocence  of  Captain 
Prescott  had  been  fully  proved,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  restored 
to  all  his  rights  and  privileges. 

Mr.  Freshfield  expressed  his  regret  for  baring,  at  a  former  Court, 
censured  the  opinion  or  the  learned  Serjeant,  the  standing  counsel  to  the 
Company,  who,  alon^  with  other  learned  gentlemen,  had  advised  the 
prosecution  of  Captain  Prescott.  He  had  spoken  from  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  approached  the  opmion  of 
that  learned  person  without  due  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  he 
must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  the  prosecution,  which  had  inflicted  the 
njjst  acute  pain  on  Captain  Prescott,  was  called  for.  An  hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Weeding)  had  dwelt  strongly  on  the  words  used  by  him  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  he  said  that  he  was  acquainted  wth  the  inside  as  well  as 
the  outside  of  the  case.  The  hon.  Proprietor  seemed  to  think  that  in 
using  this  expression,  he  (Mr.  Freshfield)  meant  to  insinuate  that  he 
knew  something  of  a  peculiar  nature  which  had  occurred  in  the  Court 
of  Directors.  He  meant  no  such  thing.  He  had  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  he  knew  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  this  transaction,  because 
It  was  his  duty  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  in  his  professional 
capacity.  He  had  heard  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  most  undisguised  manner, 
from  Captain  Prescott;  and  he  declared,  on  his  honour,  in  his  conscience, 
and  as  he  stood  before  his  God,  that  he  believed  Captain  Prescott  was 


confessed  that  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  question  were 
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to  be  settled  in  the  General  Court  by  those  who  had  heard  the  discussion. 
He  should,  therefore,  submit  that  the  ballot  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to, 
unless  in  the  e?ent  of  the  numbers  being  nicely  balanced  in  the  General 
Court. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  pleasure  at  hearing  the  explanation 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor  had  given  of  the  speech  he 
fiiYOured  the  Court  with  at  their  last  meeting.  The  learned  Sergeant 
was  present,  but  the  forms  of  the  Court  prevented  him  from  addressing 
them.  He,  however,  spoke  the  sentiments  of  their  learned  adviser, 
when  he  said  that  he  would  never  take  offence  at  the  discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  any  opinion  he  might  give.  It  was  necessary  he  should 
inform  their  Court,  that  their  decision  was  required  upon  the  auestion 
ori^nally  moved  for;  although  an  amendment  had  been  suggested,  it  had 
neither  been  moved  nor  seconded,  and  therefore  was  not  before  the 
Court.  Upon  that  question,  he  and  eight  brother  Directors,  in  the 
character  of  Proprietors,  had  determined  to  call  for  a  ballot ;  and,  with 
all  respect  to  the  learned  Proprietor,  he  thought  the  executive  body 
acted  properly  in  resolving  to  g^ve  the  Proprietors  at  large  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  llie  Directors  were 
in  some  degree  a  party  in  the  auestion,  and  he  should  be  sony  to  hear 
it  said  hereafter,  that  they  haa  not  afforded  the  whole  body  or  Proprie* 
tors  an  occasion  of  deciding  whether  the  Executive  Body  had  acted  with 
judgment  and  discretion.  An  hon.  Proprietor  had  insinuated  that  the 
papers  had  been  printed  at  the  instance  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Co^rt  of  Proprietors  to  throw  their  shield  over  them. 
The  facts  of  the  case  did  not  warrant  such  a  representation.  The  papers 
were  printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Prescott.  On  the  28th  of  May 
last.  Captain  Prescott  said  he  would  not  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  any 
person,  and  requested  that  the  papers  might  be  printed.  This  remark 
naturally  called  up  the  then  Chairman,  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  moved  that  the 
papers  should  be  printed,  which  motion  was  seconded  by  Captain  Pres-* 
cott.  As  the  answer  which  he  (the  Chairman)  had  given  to  the  question 
respecting  the  present  state  of  Captain  Prescotf  s  patronage,  did  not 
appear  to  nave  been  perfectly  understood,  he  would  add  a  few  words  more 
on  the  point.  The  trial  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  referred  to 
the  case  of  Cadet  Peck ;  but,  upon  the  12th  of  March,  the  Select  Com* 
mittee  informed  the  Court  of  Dvectors  that  they  had  discovered  another 
case  of  an  exceedingly  suspicious  nature, — ^namely,  that  of  Cadet 
Bayley,  who  had  received  his  appointment  at  the  solicitation  of  Captain 
Prescott.  Thereupon,  several  of  the  senior  Directors  requested  him 
(the  Chairman)  to  inform  Captsun  Prescott,  that  they  would  resist  any 
proposition  for  granting  him  his  share  of  patronage  until  the  case  of 
Cadet  Bayley,  as  well  as  that  of  Cadet  Peck,  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Proprietors.  He  trusted  that  this  explanation  was  satisfactory 
to  the  Court.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  D.  KiNKAiRD  said,  he  had  not  intended  to  represent  that  the 
printing  of  the  papers  was  the  act  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  was  desirous  of  making  a  few  observations  before  the 
question  was  put.  The  motion  was  now,  it  appeared,  to  be  decided  by 
ballot ;  and  thus  Captain  Prescott  was,  in  fact,  to  be  tried  a  second 
time.  Unquestionably,  any  nine  Proprietors  had  in  their  power  to  call 
for  such  a  decision,  and  it  could  not  be  refused  ;  and,  however  he  might 
regret  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
that  proceeding,  he  would  not  find  fault  with  them,  because  he  doubted 
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fiot  it  had  arisen  from  aatrong'  ae&ae  of  wfcirt  tiMT  eoncfelTed  to  be  tMr 
fmblic  &otY,  although,  in  hit  opinion,  erroneoiuly.  Bnt  he  rincereiy  hoped 
imd  tmstecl,  that  as  the  Directors  had  hitherto  observed  alineof  conduct  e»* 
tirely  passive  withreg^ard  to  this  question,  they  would  persevere  in  the  same 
course  with  respect  to  the  ballot  ,*  for  the  Court  needed  not  to  be  told»  tiiat 
when  the  Court  of  Directors  think  it  necessary  to  call  for  a  ballot,  on  uof 
question,  and  put  forth  what  was  called  their  strength  on  the  occasion, 
the  odds  against  the  motion  were  fearful  indeed.    He  had  been  apprised 
that  there  was  no  instance  on  record,  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
put  forUi  their  strength  in  a  ballot  without  succeeding.    He  trusted  &e 
Court  would  not  misunderstand  him.    He  did  not  for  one  moment  anti- 
cipate that  the  Directors  would  pursue  any  other  conduct,  with  re^ 
ipect  to  the  ballot,  than  they  had  observed  durioff  the  whole  of  the 
previous  proceedings  in  the  case.    On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  this 
would  be  a  signal  mstance  of  the  impartiality  of  the  Directors.    It  wat^ 
he  believed,  from  a  too  great  anxiety  to  do  what  they  concdved  to  be 
right,  that  the  Directors  had  been  induced  to  take  the  step  of  calling  for 
a  ballot.    That  course  having,  however,  been  determined  on^  he  hopM  lie 
would  not  see,  as  he  had  on  other  ballots^  the  doors  besiefftdby  hundreds 
ready  to  vote  in  support,  as  thev  expressed  themselves,  of  the  £xecutivf 
Body^  without  knowmg,  many  of  them,  what  the  question  was.  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  say,  in  justice  to  Captain  Prescott,  that  he  was^  quite  sure 
nothkg  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  to  have  the  question  decided 
by  ballot.   He  had  not  conversed  with  Captain  Prescott  on  the  subject  of 
ihe  motion,  but  had  brought  it  forward  from  motives  of  justice  alone. 
When  Captain  Prescott  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
Direction,  Sir  C.  Forbes  was  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  obliged  to  oppose 
him.    He  had  never  either  asked  or  received  from  Captun  Prescott  any 
patronage  or  favour  whatever,  nor  was  it  likely  he  ever  shoidd«     He 
mentioned  these  circumstances  to  show  tSiat  4e  could  not  be  influenced 
by  any  private  or  personal  considerations;    but  he  thought  Captain 
Frescott's  case  was  one  of  extreme  hardship  and  cruelty.     He  did 
not  impute  that  cruelty  to  any  partv,  but  thought  it  had  arisen  out  of 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  case.    Captain  Prescott  had  suf- 
fered to  a  degree  beyond  that  which  any  man  in  Court  would  wish  his 
enemy  to  endure.     {Hear.)    It  had  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
him,  and  mauy  other  persons,  that  Captain  Prescott  had  been  ^le  to 
bear  up  under  his  sufferings  during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  months. 
He  hstd  watched  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  saw  no  prospect  of  a 
termination    of   Captain    Prescott's    sufferings,    unless  some   jMfsoa 
came  forward  with  a  motion  in  that  Court.    Under  these  circum* 
stances,  he  bad  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  question  before  the  Court ;  and 
after  the  strong,  he  might  almost  say  general,  support  he  had  received^ 
he  felt  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  the  issue  of  a  ballot,    {ffear,) 
If  the  motion  had  been  decided  at  the  last  Court,  a  great  majority 
would  have    voted   for  it ;    and  in  the  present  Court,  he  believeo, 
ninety   out  of  a  hundred  would  vote  for  it.    The  hon.  Baronet  con- 
cluded by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  ballot  would  take  place  at  th6 
earliest  possible  moment,  because  every  hour  was  adding  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  situation  in  which  Captain  Prescott  vras  placed,  and  which  moA 
excite  the  sympathy  of  every  numane  mind. 

Mr.  CARRUTUER8  said,  that,  after  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Baronet^ 
which  tended  to  throw  a  degree  of  suspicion  on  the  votes  of  Pro* 
pikU>xn$  he  felt  it  necessary  to  declare  how  he  intended  to  decide  upoi^ 
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the  question.  He  considercfd  that  erery  fetitl^mm  who  ahonld  rotcl 
upon  this  question  was  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  juryman,  and  was  a« 
much  bouud  to  give  an  impartial  decision.  He  would  tote  for  the 
question,  because,  though  he  believed  Captain  Prescott  to  have  been 
guilty  of  great  indiscretion,  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  moral  turpi* 
tude,  and  ne  could  not  consent  to  visit  the  former  with  the  same  punisb* 
ment  as  the  latter. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  the  hon.  Proprietor  seemed  to  have  misunderstood 
the  tenor  of  his  remarks.  He  felt  assured  that  the  Court  of  Directort 
would  exercise  no  influence,  directly  nor  indirectly,  with  respect  to 
the  ballot. 

The  Chaieman  said,  the  Court  of  Directors  were  determined  to  adhere 
to  the  same  passive  line  of  conduct  wliich  they  had  hitherto  pursued. 
He»  and  the  other  Directors  who  had  signed  the  requisition  for  ikd 
baDot,  would  net  Tote  at  all  upon  the  question.    iNear,  hear,) 

Mr.  Lowndes  asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  resolution  to 
acquit  Oaptun  Prescott  of  imprttdence. 

^  The  Chairman  sud,  that  those  who  voted  must  judge  what  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  resolution  was.  The  question  had  originated  with  the  Fro* 
prietors,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  were  anxious  that  it  should  finish 
with  them. 

The  ballot  was  then  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  July,  and  Ihe 
Court  a4]youmed  till  that  time,  when,  on  the  question  being  put,  tbe 
numbers  appeared — ^for  the  question,  408 ;  against  it,  40 ;  majority,  368. 


CIVtt.  AND  MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  AND 
CHANGES  IN  INDIA. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay— M.  M adras-^and  C.  Calcutta.] 

Alexander,  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Head  Assistant  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Lower  Pro- 
vinces^-^. Jan.  10. 
Archbold,  E.  C,  Lieut.  8th  Lt.  Cav.,  to  be  deputy  Paymaster  at  Benares,  r. 

Ward  transferred  to  Political  Department. — C.  Jan.  18. 
Andrews,  C,  Capt.  64th  N.I.,  to  have  charge  of  Agra  Provin.  batt  dnrmg 

absence  of  Capt.  Blackwell  on  furl. — C.  Jan.  23. 
Alexander,  W.F.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  50tb  to  5th  extra  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Anderson,  W.  S.,  Surg.-Staff,  Surgeon  to  troops  on  Coast  of  Tenasserim,  to 

have  charae  of  Medical  Stores  at  Moalmein. — M.  Feb.  1. 
AthUl,  S.4  Lieut,  Eng.,  on  furl.  toEuf.,  for  health.— B.Jan.  21. 
Alv«8,  Nathaniel,  Capt.  Mad.  N.  I.,  to  be  Polit.  Agent  at  Bhopaul.— ^.  Jan.  28. 
Bird,  R.N.,  Mr.,  to  be  fifth  Judge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit, 

for  Division  of  Benares. — C.  Jan.  31. 
Barwell,  E.  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  third  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  Lower 

Provinces. — C.  Jan.  10. 
Barlow,  R.  M.,  Sen.,  to  be  a  Member  of  Mofiissil  Special  Commission. — C. 

Jan.  10. 
Bayley,  G.  T.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Land  Revenue  and  Deputy  Collector  of 

Customs  and  Town  duties  of  Ghazepoor. — C.  Jan.  10. 
Bushby,  G.  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Secretary  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Lower  Provinces.— 

C.  Jan.  10. 
filuett,  W.  H,  Clarke,  Ens.,  45th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Bracken,  dec— C.  Jan.  18. 
Bazett,  C.  Y.,  Cadet  Cav.,  prom,  to  Comet.— C.  Jan.  18. 
Qntt,  F.  H.,  AssiL-Surg.,  app.  to  Med.  Duties  of  Ciril  Station  of  Shajeliaiiporc» 

▼.  Nisbet  resigned^— Jan.  23. 
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Baker,  Win.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens. — C.  Jan.  23. 

Bigoell,  W.  P.,  £m.,  posted  to  1st  Extra  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Brockman,  G.,  Ens.,  posted  to  24th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Brakeman,  G.,  Ens.,  posted  to  24th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  31. 

Barrett,  T.  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  65th  N.  I.~C.  Jan.  3. 

Brodie,  Thos.,  Ens.,  posted  to  60th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Buckley,  W.,  Capt  5th  Lt.  Car.  on  furl,  to  Eur.— C.  Jan.  9. 

Begbie,  P.  J.,  Lieut.  Mad.  reg.  of  Artil.,  on  furl,  for  health. — C.  Jan.  2. 

Bark,  J.,  Lieut,  rem.  from  4th  to  3d  Batt  ArtilL— M.  Jan.  25. 

Bishop,  H.  A.,  Lieut.  15th  N.  L,  returned  to  dufy. — M.  Feb.  5. 

Boles,  T.,  Col.  48th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.—M.  Jan.  9. 

Ballantyne,  LieuL-Col.,  to  succeed  Lieut.- CoL  Campbell,  in  command  of  Cun- 

deish.— B.  Jan.  17. 
Barr,  D.,  Major,  to  be  Town-Major  and  President  of  Committee  of  Surrey. 

— B.  Jan.  17. 
Bracken,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  Sec.  of  Board  of  Trade.— C.  Feb.  7. 
Borthwick,  WUliam,  Capt,  Madras  N.  I.,  to  be  Polit.  Agent  at  Mohidpoor. 

— C.  Jan.  25. 

Cracroft,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  second  Judge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cir- 
cuit for  Division  of  Dacca. — C.  Jan.  24. 

Colnn,  A.  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Member  of  Mofussfl  Special  Commission. — C.  Jan.  10. 

Cathcart,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Jaunpoor. — C.  Jan  10. 

Cautley,  R.,  Comet,  10th  Lt.  Cav.,  to  be  Lieut,  y.  Shipton  dec.— Jan.  18. 

Corbet,  James,  Assist-Surg.,  to  be  Medical  Officer  to  Political  Agent  in  Harrow- 
tee.— C.  Jan.  18. 

Carneg}',  W.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  15th  to  58th  N.  I. — C.  Jan.  3. 

Clarke,  A.,  Mr.,  Assist-Surg.,  rem.  from  15th  to  43d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  11. 

Cooper,  H.,  Surg,  returned  to  duty.— C.  Jan.  21. 

Coxwell,  J.  A.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  49th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  18. 

Crawford,  J.  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  46th  N.  1. — Jan.  18. 
'Carruthers,  D.,  Lieut.,  rem.  from  3d  to  4th  Batt  Artil.— M.  Jan.  25. 

Clarkie,  K.,  Esq.,  to  act  as  Secretary  to  Gov.  in  Mil.  Dep.  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Chamier  on  other  duty. — M.  Feb.  12. 

Cherry,  P.  T.,  Comet,  rem.  from  4th  to  8th  Lt  Cav.— M.  Feb.  12. 

Cleveland,  J.  VV.,  Capt,  38th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  Jan.  22. 

Campbell,  D.,  Lient-Col.,  to  command  Malwa  Field  Force. — B.  Jan.  17. 

Chambers,  W.,  Ens.  13th  N.  l.,to  be  Lieut,  v.  Spence  dec— B.  Jan.  17. 

Campbell,  3d  Assist  Commis.-Gen.,  to  be  acting  2d  Assist-Commis.-Gen.,  v. 
Moleswortb  on  duty  elsewhere. — B.  Jan.  21. 

Cardew,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  anJ  Magistrate  of  Dacca  and  Jehdpore.— C.  Feb.  7. 

Cheap,  G.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Mag.  of  Mymunsing. — C.  Feb.  7. 

Cook,  J.  F.  G.,  Mr.,  to  be  Magistrate  of  Bardwaun.— C.  Feb.  7. 

Dunsmure,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Banda. — C.  Jan.  10. 

Drummond,  J.,  Ens.  19th  N.  1.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Drammond,  dec. — C.  Jan.  18. 

D'Oylev,  T.,  Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt,  to  be  Adj.  to  7th  New  Batt  ArtiU.— C.  Jan.  !• 

Dunmore,  M.  R.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  38th  to  69th  N.  1.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Dundas,  T.  G.,  Lieut.  4th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Jan.  9. 

Day,  E.,  Lieut-Col.  5l8t  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur..— C.  Jan.  18. 

Drought,  J.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  16tb  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  11. 

Donatt,  A.  F.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  29th  N.  1,— M.  Jan.  11. 

Dobbs,  R.  S.,  Eus.,  posted  to  16th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  16. 

Davidson,  R.,  Assist-Surg.,  to  be  Surg.  2d  brig.  Horse  Artill.— M.  Jan.  26. 

Davidson,  Lieut,  to  be  an  Acting  Third  Assistant-Commissary-Gen.,  v.  Lang. 

— B.  Jan.  21. 
Dodd,  J.,  Apoth.  2d  Eur.  regt.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— B.  Jan.  22. 
Dunbar,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Registrar  of  Mymunsing,  and  joint  Magistrate  stationed 

Sherepore. — C.  Feb.  7. 

Swing,  J.  M.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Zillah  of  the  City  of  Patna* 
— C.  Jan.  31. 
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Enkine,  J.  P.,  Cadet  of  Inf.»  prom,  to  En. — C.  Jan.  18. 

£arl,E.  M.,  Lieat  24th  N.  I.,  to  act  ai  Mahratte  Intarp.  and  Staff  Officer  to 

Capt.  Spiller,  Command,  a  Detachment.— B.  Jan.  21. 
Egan,  R.,  Lieut-Col.  Comm.  16th  N.  I.»  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  health.*<-B.  Jan.  10 
Fane,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Midnapore.— C.  Jan.  10. 
Fleming,  R.,  Mr.)  admitted  an  Assist.-Sarg.-— C.  Jan.  23. 
Farisworth,  J.  M.,  Lieut.  44th  N.  I.,  perm,  to  reaign. — C.  Jan.  23. 
Forrest,  W.,  St.  L.,  Ens.  posted  to  29th  N.  I.— <}.  Jan.  3. 
Farrington,  H.  W.,  Lieut  to  act  as  luterp.  and  Qaar.-Maa.  to  2d  N, !.» in  ab* 

sence  of  Lieut.  Boyle. — C.  Jan.  8. 
Frith,  J.  H.,  Major  of  Artill.  rem.  from  2d  Horse  Brig,  to  3d  batt— M.  Jan.  12. 
Freese,  C.  R.,  Ens.  posted  to  1st  Eur.  regt— M.  Jan.  21. 
Flemming,  W.,  Major  19th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Neilgheny  HUte  for  health.*- 

<^B.  Jan.  10. 
Grant,  John,  Assist  Surg.,  to  be  Sui^^n,  r.  Motcrop,  retired,  r.  Reddie,  dec. 

— C.  Jan. 18. 
Grote,  F.,  Lieutenant  of  ArtiL,  to  be  Jim.-Aasist  to  Agent  to  Go7.-Gen.,  in 

Saugor  and  Nerbndda  territories. — C.  Jan  18. 
Grimes,  H.  S.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  32d  to  46th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Goldiog,  6.  W.,  Eos.,  posted  to  35th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Godfrey,  John,  Ens.,  posted  to  61st  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Gaussen,  D.,  Ens.,  posted  to  42d  N.  I.— C.Jan.  3. 
Gordon,  A.  C,  Assist- Surg.,  posted  to  7th  Car.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Garner,  Jos.,  Mij.  31st  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Jan.  18. 
George,  J.,  Lieut  19th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Singapore  for  health. — C.  Jan.  9. 
Gordon,  W.  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut  of  ArtU.— M.  Jan.  11. 
Godfrey,  T.  A.  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut  of  ArtU^— M.  Jan.  11. 
Gibbon,  R.,  Surg.,  to  be  Garrison  Surgeon  of  Trichinopoly,  y.  Poppin,  on  furl. 

— M.  Feb.  8. 
Gbrer,  J.  C,  Lieut  13th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Goldiog,  B.  Mr.,  to  be  Additional  Registrar  at  Tipperah,  and  Joint  Magistrate^ 

stationed  at  Neacolly. — C.  Feb.  7. 
Harrington,  T.  L.,  Cadet  of  Caralry,  prom,  to  Cornet — C.  Jan.  11. 
Hunter,  G.,  Cadet  of  Infantry,  prom,  to  Ens. — C.  Jan.  11. 
Henderson,  T.,  Assist- Surg.,  to  be  Surgeon,  v.  Patterson,  dec.-^.  Jan.  18. 
Henderson,  J.,  Surg.,  app.  to  41st  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Hawer,  G.,  Major  dlst  N.  L,  returned  to  doj^.— C.  Jan.  10. 
Hay,  W.  E.,  Lieut  2d  Eur.  reg.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. 
Harding,  E.  V.,  Cadet,  prom  to  Ens.  16th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  U.— Removed  to  39th 

N.  L,  Jan.  25. 
HewiU,  P.  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Comet  3d  h.  Cay.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Hopkinson,  C,    Lieut  Col.  Artil.,  rem.   from   3d  bat   to  Itt  hone   brijg. 

—M.Jan.  12. 
Hays,  W.  K.,  Assist  Surg.,  app.  to  afford  medleai  aid  to  troops  and  followers 

attached,  proceeding  to  Cannanow. — M.  Jan.  25. 
Innes,  Alexander,  Cornet  3d  Light  Car.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Briscoe,  deceased*—^. 

Jan.  18. 
Jarris,  J.  H.,  Lieut,  Intarp.  to  Arttll.  at  Dnm  Dum,  to  be  Interp.  and  Qoartm. 

to  7th  batt.  of  Artill.- C.  Jan.  1. 
Jelf,  C,  Ens.,  rem.  from  7th  to  24th  N.  I.— G.  Jan.  3. 
Jenner,  H.  W.  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  2d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Jackson,  W.  B.,  Ens.,  25th  N.  I.,  placed  at  disposal  of  the  Resident  at  Hydera- 
bad.—M.  Jan.  15. 
Jackson,  G.,  Ens.  11th  N.I.,  placed  at  diapoial  of  the  Resiaent  at  Hyderabad. 

— M.  Jan.  15. 
Jones,  J.,  Assi8t.-8uiv.,  jun.,  rem.  from  39di  N.  L  to  3d  Light  Car.— M.  Feb.  5. 
Jones,  C,  Surg.,  on  rarl.  to  Sea  for  health. — M.  Jan.  10. 
James,  H.,  Lieut  18th  N.  I.,  to  officiate  u  Interp.  to  2d  Light  Car.,  in  abaenoe 

of  Lieut  OUey.— B.  Jan.  10. 
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Jackson,  W.  H.,  Lieut,  to  be  Actiag  Adjat.  to  Detachment  of  2d  Ettra  batK  at 

Broach.— B.  Jan.  17. 
Johnstone,  Peter,  Capt.,  5th  Beog.  N.  L,  to  be  3d  AstUtant  to  the  Resident  at 

Indore. — C.  Jan.  25. 

Kennedy,  Arch.,  Ens.,  posted  to  3d  N.  I. — C.  Jan.  3. 

Kelly,  E.,  Brey.  Lieut-Col.,  (half-pay,)  Command,  of  Depot  for  his  Majesty's 

Troops  at  Chinsnrah,  to  be  extra  Aid-de-catop  oii  personal  Staff  of  Com.-ui- 

Chicf.— C.  Jan.  11. 
Kelly,  Edward,  59th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Jan.  11. 

Ltmbert,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  4th  Judge  of  Pcorincial  Courts  of  Apical  and  Cizeoit 
for  Division  of  Patna. — C.  Jan.  31. 

Lowther,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  4th  Judge  of  Prorincial  Courti  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 
for  Division  of  Benares. — C.  Jan.  31. 

Liishington»  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Sub-Secretary  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Lower  Pro- 
vinces.— C.  Jan.  10. 

Lindsay,  H.,  Cadet  of  Cav.,  to  be  Comet — C.  Jan.  11. 

Loughman,  J.  M.,  Cadet  of  Cav.,  prom,  to  Comet — C.  Jan.  18. 

Law,  J.  v.,  Lieut  1st  N.  I.,  his  services  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief. — C.  Jan.  18. 

Lushington,  M.  L.,  Cadet  of  Cav.,  to  be  Comet. — C.  Jan.  23. 

Lloyd,  P.,  Ens.,  posted  to  19th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Leader,  Wm.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  39th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  11. 

Lloyd,  Wm.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist  Surg.,  and  app.  to  do  duty  under  Garr.-Surg. 
of  Fort  St  George.— M.  Jan.  15. 

Lushington,  R.  H.,  Comet,  posted  to  1st  Light  Cav. — ^M.  Jan.  12. 

Lockhart,  G.,  Assist-Surg.,  rem.  from  23d  Light  Inf.  to  44th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  12. 

Mytten,  R.  t{.,  Mr.,  to  be  an  extra  Assist  to  Registral'  of  Courts  of  Sudder  De- 

wanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut — C.  Jan.  24. 
Mitford,  tt.,  Mr.,  to  be  senior  Judge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 

for  Division  of  Dacca. — C.  Jan.  24. 
Marten,  T.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Burdware. 

— C.  Jan.  31. 
Mackenzie,  Colin,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist,  to  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Ghazeepoor. 

— C.  Jan.  31. 
Macdonald,  R.  Lieut  1st  Extra  N.  I.,  to  be  an  Asstet.  Revenue  Surveyor. 

— C.  Jan.  18. 
Mackay,  James,  Ens.  27th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Glen,  deceased.— 0.  Jan.  23. 
M'Combe,  Col.  H.M.'s  14th  Foot,  to  be  a  Brigadier,  and  to  command  at  Ber- 

hampore. — C.  Jan.  23. 
MuUye,  P.  P.  V,  V.  de  Brayn,  Ens.,  posted  to  3d  Ejrtra  N.  I.— C.  ^an.  3. 
Marshall,  J.  N.,  EnS.,  posted  to  5th  Extra  N.  I.— C.  Jan  3. 
Macleod,  B.  W.  Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— C.  Jan.  18. 
Mc.  Isaac,  ll.>  Assist. -Sui^.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— <}.  Jan.  19. 
Mellor,  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Assist,  to  principal  Collector  alid  Magistrate  of  Madura. 

— M.Feb.8. 
Millengen,  A.,  A8siBt.-Surg.  app.  to  Medical.  Charge  of  Zillah  of  Calient— M. 

Jan.  11. 
M^ughan,  H.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  49th  to  2l8t  N.  I. — ^M.  Jan.  12. 
Mackenzie,  C.  R.  Ens.,  posted  to  16th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  16. 
Moars,  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  33d  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Murcott,  Capt,  Dep.  Judge  Adv.  Gen.  to  be  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  at  Prince  of  Wales' 

Island.— M.  Jan.  28. 
Maule,  J.  T.,  Assiflt-Surg.,  permitted  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  Civ, 

Commiss.  in  Tenasserim  provinces. — M.  ^eb.  1. 
Macvitie,  J.  S.,  Lieut  9th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Moore,  J.  S.,  Ens.  Slst  K.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  liealth.— M.  Jan.  25. 
Morris,  J.  E..  Lieut,  to  officiate  as  Adj.  at  head-quarters  of  batt  at  Snrat  during 

absence  of  Lieut  Jackson.— B.  Jan.  21. 
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Mojrie,  J«  O.,  Sni^.,  Medl  Stoidueper  st  Preiideiicy,  cm  liirL  to  tlie  Cape  aad 

Europe  for  health.—B.  Jan.  21. 
MiU«tt,  F.  M.,  to  be  Judge  and  Ma),  of  AIlahabiid.>— C.  Feb.  7. 
Moore»  H.  M.»  to  be  Judge  of  Garmckpore. — C.  Feb.  7. 

Niabet,  M.,  Aaaiat-Sarff.,  directed  to  }oin  53d  N.  I.  at  BareDl7.--C.  Jan.  1. 

Nraier,  A.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  8th  to  58th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Nialiett,  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  64th  N.  I.^C.  Jan.  3. 

Ottley,  G.  O'B.,  Ens.,  posted  to  6th  N.  h—C,  Jan.  3. 

O'Neil,  T.,  Assist-Surg.,  posted  to  30th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  26. 

Orr,  W.  A.,  2d  Lieut.,  rem.  from  2d  Batt.  to  2d  Brig.  Horse  Artill. — M.  Jii,n.  24* 

O'Donnoghue,  J.  J.,  Capt.  34th  N.  I.,  on  furl  to  Europe  for  health.— M.Jan.  22* 

Oakes,  G.  W.,  Lieut.  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  r.  Spence  on  furl.— B.  Jan.  22. 

Parker,  J.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Secretarr  to  Board  of  Customs,  Salt,  and  Optam.— 

C.  Jan.  10. 
Palin,  R.  W.,  Ens.  5th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  r.  Owen.— C.  Jan.  11. 
Paton,  J.  G.  B.,  Ens.,  posted  to  69th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Pollock,  D.  T.,  Ens.,  TOSted  to  6th  Extra  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
PembertOB,  T.  F.  H.,  Ens.,  posted  to  67th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Prole,  G.  N.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quar.-Master  to  5th  N.  I.  daring  tha 

indisposition  of  Lieut.  Higge.— C.  Jan.  11. 
Pearse,  W.  G.,  Lieut..Col.  ArtiU.,  rem.  from  Ist  Horse  Brig,  to  3d  Batt— M« 

Jan.  12. 
Paterson,  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  39th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  12. 
Peppin,  A.  B.,  Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.-^M.  Jan.  22. 
Peat,  A.,  Lieut  Eng.,  to  command  corps  of  Siq^pers  and  Miners  T.  Sleight,  on 

furl.— B.  Jan.  17. 
Payne,  Lieut.  Commiss.  Depart  attached  to  Mulira  force,  to  act  for  Capt  Camp- 
bell, on  furl.— B.  Jan.  21. 
Paton,  Jas.,  Lieut  Bengal  Artill.,  to  be  Junior  Assbt.  to  the  Agent  to  the  Gov.- 

Gen.  in  Uie  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories. — C.  Feb.  8. 
Rattray,  Charles,  Ensign,  posted  to  20th  N.  1.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Rayenscroft,  E.  W.,  Ensign,  posted  to  4th  Extra  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Ranken,  George,  Ensign,  posted  to  Ist  Extra  N.  I. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Reid,  G.,  Lieut.  1st  Light  Cavalry,  to  be  Adjutant,  r.  Crommelin  promoted. 

— C.  Jan.  10. 
Richards,  G.,  Lieut -CoL-Com.  59th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— C.  Jan.  9. 
Redmond,  J.  J.,  Ensip,  posted  to  7th  N.  I. — M.  Jan.  18. 
Rybol,  F.  C,  Capt.  2a  Light  Cayahry,  to  succeed  Major  Barr  as  Dq;».-Aiid.-Gen. 

— B.  Jan.  17. 
Robinson,  Thomas,  Capt  64th  Bengal  N.  L,  to  be  Second  Assist  to  the  Resident 

at  Indore. — C.  Jan.  25. 
Scott,  T.  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  Magis.  and  to  Coll.  of  Shahabad.-^^.  Jan.  24* 
Steer,  C.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Senior  Judge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circ^t* 

for  Division  of  Moorshedabad. — C,  Jan.  24. 
Smith,  C.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magis.  of  Zillah  of  Shahabad.— C.  Jan.  31. 
Seymour,  R.,  Capt.  26th  N.  I.,  Supernumerary  Brigade  Major,  to  be  a  Deputy-^ 

As8.-Adj.-Gen.  on  estab.  v.  Capt  Shnldham  prom. — C.  Jan.  10. 
Sargent,  William,  Lieut  58th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Comp.  v.  Black  deceased* 

— C.  Jan.  18. 
Shortreed,  P.,  Ensign  58th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  y.  Sargent--^.  Jan.  18. 
Sweettenham,  K.,  Lieut-Col.  Invalid  Estab.,  to  command  Burdwan  Pror.  Batt., 

v.  Bird,  proceeded  to  Europe. — C.  Jan.  23, 
Samler,  Frederick,  Ensisn,  posted  to  10th  N.  I. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Spottiswood,  R.,  M^or  Jnvalid  £^tab.,on  furl,  to  Europe. — C.  Jan.  25. 
Symons,  W.  J.,  Lieut  Artill.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Jan.  25. 
Stuart,  James,  Major  34th  N.  I.,  and  Dep.-Sec.  to  Gov.  in  Military  Department, 

on  furl,  to  New  South  Wales  for  health.— C.  Jan.  9. 
Strange,  W.  R.,  Lieut:  2d  Light  Cavaby,  placed  at  disposal  of  the  Retideat  «| 
Hyderabad.— M.  Jan.  15. 
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Sullirui,  B.  S.,  Cornet  4th  Light  Caralry,  placed  at  dispoeal  of  the  Resident  at' 

Hyderabad.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Sargent,  H.,  Capt.  4l8t  N.  I.,  app.  to'  Rifle  Corps. — ^M.  Jan.  25. 
Scfaeniman,  O.  W.,  AssUt-Surg,,  on  farl.  to  Europe  for  health. — ^M.  Jan.  22. 
Scott,  R.,  Cel.  36th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Salmon,  W.  B.,  Ensign  19th  N.  I.>  on  furl,  to  Calcutta.— B.  Jan.  10. 
Saunders,  J.,  Capt.  15th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Neilgheny  Hills  for  health. — ^B. 

Jan.  10. 
Sandys,  Frederick,  H.,  Capt.  36th  Bengal  N.  I.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  PoUt  Agent 

at  Nimar.— C.  Jan.  25. 

Toone,  W.  T.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Shahabad.— C.  Jan.  10. 

Trotter,  A.;  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Behar. — C.  Jan.  10. 

Turner,  V.  F.  T.,  Cadet  of  Cavalry,  promoted  to  Comet— C.  Jan.  23. 

Taylor,  Edward,  Cadet  of  Cavalry,  to  be  Comet.— C.  Jan.  23. 

Thorold,  C,  Ensign,  rem.  from  49th  to  6l8t  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Trafford,  W.  L.,  Ensign,  posted  to  6th  Extra  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Towle,  C,  Lieut.  65th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Jan.  9. 

Toke,  J.  S.,  Assist-Surg.,  rem.  from  43d  to  15th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  11. 

Thatcher,  H.,  Ensign,  posted  to  43d  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  18. 

Traill,  J.,  Assi8t.-Surg.,  to  be  Garr.'A8sist.-Surg.  at  Seringapatam,  v.  Pulham, 

deceased.— M.  Feb.  8. 
Thomson,  G.,  Assbt.-Surg.,  rem.  from  Uth  to  9th  N.  I. 
Thomson,  W.,  Capt.  17th  N.  L,  on  fiirl.  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Tumer,  H.  B.,  Lieut.  Engin.,'  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Peat,  prom. — B.  Jan.  17. 
Turner,  W.-,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Quarter- Master  to  2d  Light  Cavalr}%  in  absence  of 

Lieut.  Ottley.— B.  Jan.  17. 
Tiurquand,  W.  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magis.  of  Jessore. — C.  Feb.  7. 

Underwood,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  to  be  Registrar  to  Zillah  Court  of  Chugleput. — ^M. 

Jan.  15. 
Urquhart,  A.,  Lieut  2d  Light  Cavalry,  on  furl,  to  the  Cape  for  health. — B. 

Jan.  22. 

Woodcock,  W.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist,  to  Magis.  and  to  Coll.  of  Turhoot-^. 

Jan.  24. 
Warner,  E.  Lee,  Mr.,  to  be  Fourth  Judge  of  Prov.  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cireoit 

for  pivision  of  Benares. — C.  Jan.  31. 
Wilkinson,  J.  E.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Turhoot— C.  Jan.  10. 
Wyatt,  J.  G.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Suhuswan.— C.  Jan.  10. 
Walker,  T.,  Ens.  1st  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Mansfield,  deceased.— C.  Jan.  18. 
Wyatt,  J.  H.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist-Surgeon.— C.  Jan.  23. 
Whalley,  F.  E.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Comet — C.  Jan.  23. 
White,  M.  T.,  Ensign,  posted  to  63d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Warden,  W.  E.,  Ensign,  posted  to  23d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Wallace,  J.,  Lieut  23d  Light  Infantry,  to  be  Post-Most  to  Field  Force  at  Dooab, 

v.  WaJlace,  on  furl. — M.  Jan.  15. ' 
Watson,  T.  S.,  Major  Artill.,  removed  from  3d  batt  to  2d  brigade.— M.  Jan«  12. 
Whittby,  J. C,  Ensign,  posted  to  7th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Winbolt,  J.  H  ,  Cat)t.  5th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.- M.  Jan.  18. 
Wallace,  A.,  Lieut  38th  N.  I.,  On  furlough  to  Europe  foif  health. — ^M.  Jan.  8. 
Wriglit,  H.,  Lieut.  5l8t  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Wilson,  G.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  three  companies  detached  from  26th 

N.  I.,  under  command  of  Major  Laing. — B.  Jan.  10. 
Willis,  Lieut-Col.,  to  succeed  Lieut- Col.  %an  in  command,    in  Southern 

Concan. — B.  Jan.  17. ' 
Wenn,  C.  W.,  Lieut  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjutant  v.  Oakes.— B.  Jan.  22. 
Wilson,  tj.  J.,  Capt  23d  N.  I.,  On  furlough  to  Europe  for- health.— B.  Jan.  21. 

Young,  T.,  Ensign,  rem.  from  40th  to  2d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Young,  P.  B.,  Ensign,  posted  to  39th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  12. 
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BIRTHS. 

Allan,  the  ladr  of  John,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  17. 

Ayton,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.,  Assist-Com.-Gen.,  of  a  son,  at  Benares,  Jan.  23. 

Bell,  Uie  lady  of  Robert,  Esq.  of  Ramoaghur,  of  a  son,  at  Berhampore,  Jan.  5. 

Bra«,  the  lady  of  T.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  17. 

Bridgnell,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  3. 

Bowes,  the  lady  of  Lieut.oCol.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Trichinopoly,  Jan.  15. 

Corfield,  the  lady  of  Lletit.  Joseph,  1st  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  CalcutU,  Feb.  1. 

Cotton,  the  lady  of  Major  Sydney,  of  a  still-born  child,  at  Madras,  Jan.  18. 

Dorin,  the  lady  of  Joseph,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  31. 

Dickinson,  the  lady  of  H.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Trichinopoly,  Jan.  15. 

Fendal,  the  lady  of  Major,  of  a  son,  at  Chowringhee,  Feb.  1. 

Guirhard,  the  lady  of  C,  Esq.,  at  Madras,  Jan.  25. 

Grant,  the  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bombay,  Jan.  28. 

Harris,  the  lady  of  F.  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  6. 

Hull,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.,  8th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Banda,  Jan.  12. 

Hogg,  the  lady  of  J.  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  CalcutU,  Jan.  16. 

Hitchins,  the  lady  of  Major,  Dep.-Adj.-Gen.  of  the  Army,  of  a  son,  at  Madras, 

Feb.  4. 
Johnstone,  the  lady  of  J.  Esq.,  (M.  D.)  2d  Nusseeree  Batt,  of  a  son,  at  Bardlly, 

Jan.  7. 
Kemp,  the  lady  of  A.  D.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  14. 
Lee,  the  lady  of  Lieut  H.,  11th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  Jan.  16. 
Macpherson,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  A.,  of  a  son,  at  Dum  Dum,  Jan.  23. 
Morris,  the  lady  of  J.  C,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Clung,  Jan.  19. 
Oman,  the  lady  of  C,  Esq.,  of  i  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  22. 
Parlby,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.  29th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Serunderabad,  Jan.  26. 
Ridge,  the  lady  of  Chas.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dinapore,  Jan.  21. 
Saunders,  the  lady  of  R.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  28. 
Spring,  P.,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.,  at  Zurlon,  Madras,  Jan.  26. 
Soppit,  the  lady  of  Capt,  26th  Reg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Ahmednuggur,  Jan.  10. 
Sykes,  the  lady  of  M^or  W.  H.,  of  a  son.  in  camp,  near  Sholapore,  Jan.  11. 
Turner,  the  lady  of  C,  Lieut.,  35th  Madras  Volunteers,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta, 

Jan.  2. 
Taylor,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.,  Assist  Com.-Gen.,  of  a  son,  at  Benares,  Jan.  22. 
Thomas,  the  lady  of  G.  H.,  Esq.,  7th  Light  Cav.,  and  Sub.  Assist  Com.  Gen.,  of 

a  son,  at  Sholapore,  Jan.  3. 
Warden,  the  lady  of  John,  .^q->  of  a  son,  at  Poonah,  Jan.  5. 

MARRIAGES. 

Barnard,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  to  Elixa,  third  danghter  of  the  late  M^or  Botcawca, 

Bengal  Army,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  14. 
Canbam,  Geo.,  Esq.,  of  Purnea,  to  Miss  H.  M.  Henderson,  of  CamberweU,  at 

Calcutta,  Jjin.  14.  . 

Dickson,  F.,  Esq.,  Paymaster  to  hia  Migeshr's  41st  Regt,  to  Margaret,  only 

daughter  of  the  late  W.  A.  H.  Bainbridge,  Esq.,  of  CalcutU,  at  Madras,  Feb.  9. 
D'Fries,  A.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  £.  Johnston,  at  Madras,  Feb.  18. 
Mottett,  Capt  E.  H.  H.,  .tlie  Nizam's  Serv.,  to  Geoiviana  Honoria,  youngest 

daughter  of  the  late  E.  W.  Fallofield,  Esq.,  Madras  Civ.  Serv.,  at  Pondicherry, 

Feb.  4. 
Palmer,  Geo.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Cauty,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  26. 
Robertson,  Capt  H.  D.,  to.Miss  J.  V.  Dunlop,  at  Poonah,  Jan.  31. 
Stocqneler,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  to  >fiss  Spencer,  at  Bombay,  Feb.  4. 
Shuttlewortbj  D.  £.,  Esq.,  late  of  the  ship  CamMdge^  to  Elicabeth,  second 

daughter  of  George* IngUs,  Esq.,  of  Siiket,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  10. 
Savi,  Thomas,  Esq.,  to  Mi^s  Eliza  C.  de.Verlnne,  Jan.  29. 
Urquhart,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  tQ  >f  iss  A.  Smithy  daughter  of  the  kte  W.  Smith,  Esq., 

of  Howrah,  at  Calc  Vtta,  Jeb.  2. 
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DEATHS. 

Alexander,  F.»  Esq.,  aged  33^  at  Royapettah,  Calcutta,  Feb.  16. 

Brae,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Thomas  firae,  Esq.,  at  Calcatta,  Jan.  16. 

Barber,  Dr.  M.,  Surgeon  of  the  ship  Nande^  of  Liverpool,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  23. 

Brown,  Murdoch,  Esq.,  of  Anjarahandy,  aged  75,  at  Tellicherrv,  Jan.  9. 

Christian,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas,  at  Bauglepore,  Jan.  11. 

Cooke,  Heniy,  Esq.,  aged  59,  Calcutta,  Jan.  22. 

Coyle,  Jane,  wif^  of  Capt.  H.,  28th  N.  I.,  near  Salem,  Feb.  5. 

Gardner,  W.  D.  F.,  Lieut.  2d  Brig.  Horse  Artill,  aged  20,  at  Bolanim,  Jan.  12. 

Harris,  Henry,  Esq.,  Assist  Cir.  Surg.,  at  Dacca,  Jan.  10. 

Howard,  E.  J.,  daughter  of  Lieut,  1st  European  reg.,  aged  5  years,  at  Agrft» 

Jan.  11. 
Kitchener,  Capt  Daniel,  aged  32,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  16. 
Loder,  Joseph  W.  Sandby,  only  son  of  Major  J.  W.,  aged  2  years,  at  Keitah, 

Jan.  10. 
Logic,  Wm.,  Lieut.-Col.^  Com.  34th  N.  I.,  at  Saugor,  Jan.  13. 
Murrell,  B.,  Ens.,  on  his  way  to  the  Upper  Prorinces,  Calcutta,  Jan.  7. 
Pulham,  Mr.,  Assist-Surg.,  at  Seringapatam,  Jan.  17. 
Place,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert,  Com.  his  Majesty's  4l8t  reg.,  at  Vlngoria,  Fbb.  2. 
Reynolds,  Wm.,  Lieut  12th  N.  I.,  aged  28,  at  Bombay,  Jan.  16. 
SpeDC«,  S.C.)  Adjutant  13th  N.  I.,  at  Bombay,  Jan.  16. 


SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS    FROM   BASTERK   t»0RT8. 


Date. 

1828. 
June  28 
June  30 
July  1 
July  3 
July  4 
July  4 
July  4 
July  9 
July  9 
July  9 
July  9 
July  12 
July  12 
July  12 
July  12 
July  14 
July  14 
July  14 
July  14 
July  15 
July  15 
July  15 
July  15 
July  16 
July  16 
JUyl6 
July  17 
July  17 
July  23 
July  24 


PortiofAnival.  Bhtp's  Kame. 


Cowes       .. 

Liverpool . . 

Portland    . . 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

ScIUy 

Portsmouth 

Portland    .. 

Brizham   .. 

Brighton   .. 

Weymouth 

BrigMoii  .. 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Downs      •• 

Downs 

Isle  of  Wight 

Liverpool .  • 

Downs      . . 

Cowes 

Downs 

Liverpool  •  • 

Downs 

Fortsmonlh 

Folkstone  • . 


Merrimac       .  • 

Wm.  Young   . . 

Harriet  » • 

Robarts  •• 

Parmelia 

Hero  of  Malewn 

Mary  Ann 

Ferguson 

Henry  Porcher 

Ann  Hope 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

Warren  Hastings 

Neptune         •  • 

Baretto,  jun.  .. 

Jessie 

Orient 

Admiral  Byskes 

Gilmore  •  • 

Owen  Glendowr 

Arethnsa        .  • 

Pero 

Palmyra 

Grecian 

Britannia 

Champion 

Elizabeth 

Ganges 

Charles 

Herald 

Orelia  •• 


Commaniler. 

Place  0^  Depart.   Data. 

1827-8. 

Smi^ 

Batavia  .. 

Feb.    8 

Morrison 
Buisman 

Jan.  18 

Sourabaya 

Corbyn 
Wimble 

Bengal    .. 

Jan.  30 

Bengal    .. 

Jan.  22 

Staddart 

Singapore 

Feb.    2 

Bauraut 
Groves 

Mauritius 
Bengal    .. 

Dec.    8 

Jeffiery 

Bengal    .. 

Jan.  19 

Esdale 

China      .. 

Mar.  17 

Nicbolls 

Ceylon    .. 

Feb.  28 

Mason 

Bengal     .. 

Feb.  13 

Camberledge 

Bengal    .. 

Feb.  la 

Shannon 

Bengml    .. 

Feb.  16 

Winter 

Cape 

Apr.  30 

White 

Bengal    . . 

Mar.    7 

Duncan 

Batavta   .. 

Mar.  IS 

Laws 

Mauritius 

Mar.  12 

Christian 

Cape 

May  13 

Johnson 

Singapore 

Feb.  19 

Rutter 

Cape 

Apr.  30 

Lamb 

Bengal    . . 

Feb.  17 

Allen 

Bombay  .. 

Mar.   7 

Ferris 

Bombay  .. 

Feb.    4 

Lock 

Batavia   .. 

Feb.  15 

Tait 

South  Seas 

Jefferson 

Bengal    .. 

Fteb. 

Butcher 
Asaey 

SoutiiSeas 
Bengal    .. 

Mar.   8 

HudMR 

NrS»WalM 

Mar.  9 
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Date. 
1828. 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  13 
Jan.  27 
Feb.  11 
feb.  12 
Tth.  22 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  27 
I^b.  29 
Atarcbl 
Kfarch2 
March  3 


Date. 

1828« 
June  27 
Jane  29 
June 30 
June  30 
June  30 


AllBtVALlS    IN   BAStERN   POUTS. 

I^ortofAitiTtl.         fihip^Name.  Commander. 


July 
Jufy 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July  13 
July  13 
July  17 
July  17 
July  20 
July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  22 
July  24 


N.S.Wides 
N.S.  Wales 
N.  S.  Walea 
Singapore 
Bombay 
Madras 
N.  S.  WateS 
China 
Madras 
Liverpool 
N.  S.  Wales 
N.  S.  Wal6s 
N.  S.  Waltt 


Hind 

North  Briton     .. 

Albion 

Mary  Anh 

Lady  Favershain 

Copernicus         • . 

Hooghley 

Globe 

Mary  Ann  .  • 

Priiicess  Chatlotte 

Courier 

Oreenoiik 

Morely 


llbdney     * . 
Morrison  .. 
Proctor 
Spottisirood 
Alder 

SteV^ens     •  • 
Reeves 
Salmon     • . 
O'Brien     , . 

Finnis       •• 
MUIer 
Wiiliamfl  .. 


DBPARTUBES    FROM   fetTBOPB. 
P«)rt  of  Depart.  Ship's  Name*  Commander. 


Gravescnd 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Graveseuii 

Liverpool 

Gravesend 

Liverpool 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Liverpool 

Greenock 

Downs 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Liverpool 

i>owns 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 


I  •  Thalia  • » 

•  •  Broxbornebury  •• 
I.  Elizabeth 

• .  Cormandell  •  • 

•  •  Welcome  .  k 

•  •  Coldstream  •  • 

•  •  Gipsey  k  • 

•  •  Sophia  *  • 

•  •  Recovery 

•  •  Diadem  • » 

•  •  Mary  •  • 

•  •  Joanna  •• 

•  •  Mary  •  k 
• .  Mulgrave  • » 

•  •  CsBsar 

•  •  Lavinia  • . 
.  •  Dublin 

•  •  £Ilen  •  • 

•  •  Gypsey  •  • 

•  •  Sunbury  •  • 

•  •  Indian  .  • 
. .  Lady  Flora 

. .  Kath.  St  Forbes. . 

• .  Earl  of  Egremont 

.  •  Timandra 


Biden  •  • 

Chapman  • . 
Brown  •  • 
Boyes 

Buchanaii  •  • 
Miller 

Henderson . . 
Dawson 
Chapman    • . 
Wilson 
Lacock 
M'KeUar    .. 
Shutdeworth 
Turner 
Watt 

Brookes      •  • 
Stewart 
Camper 
Quick         • . 
Pattison 
Eadie  *. 

Fayrer        , . 
Chapman    . . 
Johnson 
Wray 


Fort  of  Depart 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

Bengal 

London 

Leith 

Dublin 


Destinaliod. 

Mad.  &  Beng. 

Bengal 

Sing.&Penang 

Cey.  &  Beng. 

Mauritius 

Cape  &  Beng. 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

V.D.Land 

N.S.Wales 

Mauritius 

V.  D.  Land 

Mauritius 

Bengal 

Cape 


Mauritius 

Bombav 

Mauritius 

Singapore 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Cape 

V.  D.  Land 


Gbnebai.  List  of  Passenobrs. 


FA8SENOKR0  HOMEWARDB. 

By  Uie  BttttumUi,  fW>m  Bombay  :>^-Captai]iB  Addison  and  C.  F.  Petty,  Bombay 
JBataUishment 

By  the  OreHa,  from  New  South  Wales  : — ^Lieutenants  Christie,  3d  Foot,  and 
R.  Macdonaild  j  Doctors  C.  Cameron,  William  Macdonald ;  Messrs.  Bedford 
and  Morrison,  and  Ward  and  Wijfe ;  forty-nine  invalids,  ninefteen  women,  and 
ftrty  children. 

By  the  QUmoref  from  the  Mauritius  :— Lieutenant  Hawthorn,  29th  Foot,  (died 
off  the  Cape) ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ferring  j  Mesdames  Lawes  and  Perring  j  Masters 
Wicke  and  Campbell. 
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By  the  Palmyra,  firom  Boigal : — ^Majon  BaiBie,  38Ui  Foo^  and  Spottiflwood» 
IniraJid  Establishment;  Captain  Pecket,  Bengal^  Europe  ;  Lieutenant  Windos, 
11th  Dragoons  ;  Key.  Ridiard  Mytton ;  Frauds  Hail,  James  Spottiswood,  and 
J.  P.  Jones,  Esqs. ;  Masters  Prinsep,  F.  Smith,  A.  Swinton,  and  Dnnlop  $  Mes- 
dames  Prinsep  and  Mytton ;  Misses  Mytton,  Lewis,  Dunlop,  and  Swinton ;  eight 
serrants,  and  fifty-one  invalids. 

By  Ihe^yepiune,  from  Bengal : — ^Lieutenant  King,  Ensign  Maule ;  Dr.  Mor- 
an,  (died  at  Ingeram)  ;  Henry  Middleton,  John  Fraser,  Charles  Weston,  and 
SeoTge  Ogilvy,  Esqs. ;    Mr.  Falconer ;  Masters  Richardson  and  Theobald ; 
Mesdames  Mitford  and  Morgan  ;  Misses  Scracie  and  Pattle. 

By  the  Adnural  Buyikes,  &om  Batavia : — Captain  Macdonnell,  Mr.  Spencer  ; 
■Masters  Ingram  and  Baumhaure ;  "Mesdames  Duncan  and  Cruseman,  and  child. 

By  the  Orient,  from  Bengal  :—LieQt.-Col.  J.  L.  Harriott;  Captain  G.  Mac- 
kenzie, 15th  Bengal  N.  I.;  Lieut.  H.  Macintosh,  43d  Bengal  N.  I.;  Dr.  N. 
Wallick,  (M.D.)i  Superintendaat  of  Hon.  Company'^  Botanical  Garden;  G. 
Ballard,  Esq.;  Mr.  F.W.  Durand;  Mesdames  H.  Carell,  (died  at  seaonSth 
June);  Clarke,  Abel,  and  Durand;  Masters  H.  F.  Carfell,  Durand,  and  Watson; 
three  servants,  and  forty  invalids. 

By  the  Baretio,  Jun,,  from  Madras  : — ^Lient.  A.  H.  Hall ;  Dr.  Peppin  ;  Mes- 
dames Peppin  and  Atkinson,  and  three  children. 

By  the  Jestie,  from  the  Cape  i—Dr.  Wehr  and  Wife ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiedenuui 
and  child ;  MeidAmes  Wehr,  Hall,  Trutter,  Dryers,  J.  Dryers,  and  Albeitus 
and  son. 

By  the  WdrreH  Hattingij  from*  Bengal : — Genera!  Richards  ;  R.  C.  Blunt, 
W.  L.  Graves,  George  Watson  (died  at  sea),  Esqs.;  Mr.  Charles  Haynes, 
Assistant-Surgeon,  an  insane  pat&ent;  Mesdames  Richards  and  Blunt;  Miss 
Julia  Richards ;  Maria  Brown,  servant,  (committed  suicide  off  St.  Helena.) 

By  the  Robarts;  from  Bengal  -.—Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Reynell,  K.C.B., 
71st  Foot ;  Colonels  Day,  dlst  regiment,  and  Kennett,'37th  regiment ;  Majors 
Denty,  53d  regiment,  and  Meade,  89th  Foot ;  Lieutenants  Budd,  14th  Foot,' 
Johnson,  11th  Dragoons,  and  W.  N.  Tillard ;  Drs.  Maclsaac,  B.  M.  S.,  and 
Harcourt,  11th  Dragoons ;  John  Heyes,  W.  P.  Muston,  Daniel  de  Castro  Fer- 
nandez, John  Beecber,  John  RawKns,  H.  L.  Bowles,  and  John  Cooper,  Esqs. ; 
Masters  G.  P.  Muir,  John  Heyes,  C.  H.  Rawlins,  Frederick  Slark,  John  Beecber, 
and  William  Day;  Mesdames  Mouatt,  W.  P.  Muston,  Major  Denty,  John 
Beecber,  Major  Tayldr,  and  Rawlins ;  Misses  A.  M.  Davu,  L.  Denty,  L.  Godfrey, 
Taylor,  J.  £.  Slack,  C.  O.  Dell  Beecber,  A.  Beauchamp,  E.  Currie,  Mustons, 
M.  Irving,  and  Hanrourts ;  twelve  servants. 

By  the  Parmelta,  from  Bengal  and  Madras : — Lieut-Colonel  Moore,  (died  at 
sea,  28th  March)  ;  Lieutenant  Fife ;  Messra.  J.  Macintosh,  Feband,  and  Close  ; 
Masters  W.  Macintosh,  J.  Macintosh,  R.  Macintosh,  and  W.  Kempland  ;  Mes- 
dames J.  F.  Ellerton,  Colonel  Crooke,  and  J.  Macintosh ;  Misses  M.  C.  and  E. 
M.  Ellerton,  Macintosh,  and  Hooper. 


Postscript. 

We  kept  our  sheets  open  to  the  latest  moment  in  expectation  of 
receiving  some  late  and  interesting  intelligence  from  India ;  but, 
tlwugh  we  have  Papers  to  the  1th  of  March,  toe  find  nothing  in 
them  of  general  interest  beyond  the  portions  we  have  extracted 
and  printed  under  separate  heads.  In  England,  the  only  event 
that  has  occurred  connected  with  Indian  persons  or  affairs,  is  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Amherst,  or  the  Earl  of  Arracan,  who  appears  to 
liave  entered  this  country  as  quietly  as  he  quitted  that  from  whence 
he  has  come. 
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FOBBTGN  TbaOB— -AmbKICAN  TaBIFP— -EA8T  InDIA  MONOPOIT. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  commercial  legislation  heen  con-* 
ducted  on  a  system  of  such  perverse  impolicy  as  with  us.  Possessing^ 
as  we  do,  ahove  all  other  nations,  the  means  of  verifying  the  lessons . 
of  theory,  by  reference  to  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  hct, 
having  within  our  reach,  in  the  shape  of  official  returns,  a  mass  of 
information,  which,  if  honestly  consulted  and  wisely  applied,  would 
lead  to  just  conclusions  on  all  questions  of  mercantile  expediency. 
We  have,  until  lately,  regardless  of  all  principle  and  all  experience, 
pursued  a  miserable  course  of  restrictive  policy,  the  adoption  of 
which,  while  it  suited  us  for  a  time,  we  have  now  surpassing  reason 
to  deplore.  Could  the  men  of  power  and  influence  among  us  have 
prevailed  on  those  whose  individual  interests  might  have  beencom-^ 
promised  by  the  change,  to  abandon  the  system  of  prohibitory 
enactment,  when  it  c&aed  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  or  could  foreign  nations  have  been  persuaded  to 
copy  our  repentance  with  as  much  facility  as  they  were  induced  to 
imitate  our  errors, — the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  would  not  have 
much  reason  to  regret  the  improvidence  of  their  predecessors.  But> 
bound  as  they  are,  hand  and  foot,  by  the  mistaken  poUcy  which 
foreign  Governments  have  adopted  on  our  authority,  by  establish* 
ments  which  our  example  first  taught  them  to  institute  and  com* 
pelled  them  to  support, — by  inconsiderate  engagements  with,  and 
exclusive  monopolies  granted  to,  our  own  subjects,-r*now  that  the 
necessity  of  retracing  our  steps  is  acknowled|j^,  they  find  that  every 
scheipe  of  amelioration  is  thwarted  and  defeat^  by  checks  and  im- 
pediments, which  no  sagacity  can  evade,  and  no  wisdom  remove* 
Men,  'rocked  and  dandl<^  into  legislators,'  knowing  nothing  of  the 
business  of  life  but  what  they  may  have  seen  firom  the  windows  of 
a  drawing-room,  have,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  been  permitted 
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to  amuse  themselves  with  the  vital  interests  of  this  oountry^  as  if 
they  were  the  mere  toys  of  lords  and  gentlemen^  to  be  dissipated 
and  squandered  at  pleasure.  The  effect  of  this  preferment,  by 
*  letter  and  affection/  has  been^  that,  while  the  Cannings  and  the 
Huskissons  have  been  plodding  all  their  lives  in  subordinate  em- 
ployments, without  influence  to  direct,  or  4;redit  to  suggest,  the 
cl»aig€B  ^drhieh  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  world  required,—- 
men  without  capacity  to  conceive,  or  honesty  to  pursue,  useful 
innovation,  have  been  enabled  to  divert  all  the  channels  of  national 
wealth,  and  block  up  ajl  the  outlets  of  national  industry.  At  every 
step  we  take  in  the  career  of  utility,  some  flscal  exigency,  some  pri- 
vileged Compc^uy,  some  vested  right,  arrests  our  progress ; — we  Imve 
reduced  ouradves  to  a  state  of  such  infantine  imbecility,  by  the 
fetters  we  have  forged,  and  the  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  to 
ourselves,  that  every  little  freak  of  every  little  state  alarms  and 
dismays  us)  and,  though  we  are  convinced,  by  unerring  demonstra- 
tion, oif  the  wisdom  of  emancipating  our  commerce  from  all  restraint, 
even  in  our  improvements  we  adhere  to  that  paltry  system  of  petty 
expediency,  that  mean  consultation  of  partial  interests,  which  dis- 
predits  the  sincerity  of  our  liberal  professions,  and  warns  other  na- 
tions to  beware  of  trickery  and  deception.  We  have,  indeed,  found 
to  our  cost,  that  it  is  much  less  easy  to  eradicate  bad  habits  than  to 
form  them.  Our  old  navigation  laws  were  copied  by  almost  all  the 
maritime  countries  of  Europe ;  our  charters  had  their  miniatures 
poo }  bounties  and  protecting  duties  were  instituted  on  our  autho- 
rity; and  the  whole  world,  envying  the  prosperity,  adopted  the 
policy  of  England.  But  now  that  it  no  longer  suits  us  to  practise 
the  lessons  we  once  so  sedulously  taught,  we  discover  a  strange  in- 
dodlity  in  our  former  pupils,  and  we  are  compelled  either  to  wait 
their  hiunour,  or  be  forced  back  on  our  old  system,  under  the  name 
of  Retaliation. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  late  and  present  policy  of  England 
have  been  suggested  by  a  speech  on  the  American  Tariff,  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  19th  July.  To  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  merits  of  the  question  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  it  would  appear,  from  that  speech,  I.  That 
the  new  duties  had  been  suggested  in  a  spirit  of  pure  jealousy,  or 
wanton  hostility,  to  England ;  and  S.  That  a  total  cessation  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
woold  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to  them,  and  of  no  incon- 
venience to  us. 

When  a  statesman  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  character  and  authority 
declares  a  deliberate  opinion  on  a  subject  in  which  he  is  known  to 
be  intimately  versed,  the  smallest  error,  the  slightest  deviation  from 
Btrict  truth,  either  in  colouring  or  design,  may  be  productive  of 
infinite  mischief.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show,  that, 
throughout  the  statement  of  the  right  honourable  Gentleman^  the 
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drcumstances  of  this  ooontr jr  are  represented  bb  they  ought,  and 
mighty  and  would  be,  if  the  right  honourable  Oei|tIeman's  power 
were  commensurate  with  his  wishes,  but  as  in  fiict  they  never  Can 
be,  until  an  inroad  is  made  into  what  are  considered  by  some  per- 
sons sacred  rights,  or  until  a  serious  change  takes  place  in  the  dis- 
position of  those  to  whose  illiberal  prejudices  he  is  himself  a  victim,' 
and  to  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  this  country  seem  now  irre- 
trievably committed.  If  Mr.  Huskisson  had  said  all  he  thought, 
and  all  he  knew,  upon  the  subject  of  the  American  Tariff,  had  each 
member  of  his  speech  been  dilated  by  fair  and  legitimate  illustra- 
tion, and  the  true  cause  assigned  for  all  he  had  occasion  to  lament,— 
instead  of  being  an  unjust  reproach  on  the  measures  of  Congress, 
it  would  have  embodied  a  severe  and  disgraceful  exposure  of  that 
selfish  system  of  partial  legislation,  which  the  Ministers  of  this 
country  are  compelled  to  execute  by  their  masters  and  ours. 

In  Great  Britain  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  supposed  to  l>e 
employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures  -,  in  the  United  States 
two-thirds  at  least,  besides  their  slaves,  are  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture. Now  it  is  pofectly  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  that,  in 
the  year  1818,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  entered  into  a 
convention  with  the  British  Cabinet,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
reciprocal  admission,  by  each  country,  of  the  produce,  trade,  and 
manufacture  of  the  other,  on  the  payment  of  duties  as  low  as  were 
paid  on  the  same  articles  by  any  other  couniry  3  that,  in  182S,  and 
the  three  following  years,  a  strong  disposition  was  evinced  in 
Congress  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  that  convention,  and  that, 
in  one  instance,  duties  were  imposed  in  direct  contravention  of  its 
provisions  5  but  that  there  was  any  thing  strange,  irrational,  or  un- 
accountable in  the  conduct  of  the  Unitd  States  in  that  particular, 
or  that  the  determination  on  which  they  have  since  acted,  was  sug- 
gested by  inconsiderate  malevolence,  is  not  consistent  wim  thAact. 
Until  the  year  1823,  the  policy  of  the  UniiVu  States  is  correctly  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  have  been,  to  raise  no  more  revenue 
by  duties  on  importation  than  were  necessary  to  maintain  th^ 
charges  incident  to,  and  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of,  the  state.  No 
doubt  such  a  course  was  sound  and  wise ;  and,  if  there  had  been  any 
disposition  to  meet  it  on  our  part  by  corresponding  wisdom,  the  con- 
vention of  18l8might  still  have  existed,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  soon  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  question,  the  Americans  perceived  that  there  was  more  b( 
show  than  of  substance  in  the  liberality  of  England, — that,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinions  of  the  Minister  by  whom  the  convention  was 
negociated,  he  was  but  feebly  and  partially  supported  by  his  Cabinet. 
They  learnt  from  the  debates  in  Parliament,  that  there  existed  an 
absolute  controlling  power  which  thwarted  all  his  scheii.es,  and  an 
ignorant  prejudice  among  the  people  which  marred  every  project  of 
improvement,     A  closer  inspection  of  the  terms  of  tl|e  treaty, 
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lilpilitaled  by  the  cpnunentaiy  which  tvo  years'  experience  of  itg 
practical  operation  afforded,  demonstrated  that  the  advantages  for 
which  they  imagined  they  had  stipulated,  were  perfectly  illosory, 
that  the  produce  of  the  other  countries  with  which  an  equality  had 
been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty,  was  rigidly  excluded  from 
our  port8»  and  that  in  &ct,  while  in  the  markets  of  the  Union  there 
was  a  complete  glut  of  British  commodities,  the  export  of  their 
raw  produce  exhibited  a  prpgressive  decrease,  except  in  those  articles 
whidi  were  returned  to  them  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods. 
In  the  mean  time,  new  lands  were  i^nnuaUy  brought  into  cultivation, 
improved  processes  of  agriculture  were  introduced,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  population  had  taken  place,  for  the  produce  of 
Whose  industry  no  market  could  be  found. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  outline  of  the  relative  advantages  to  England 
and  America  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  any  person  conversant  with  the 
general  theory  of  trade,  or  with  the  details  of  this  particular  branch 
of  it,  maybe  convinced,  by  recollecting,  that,  during  the  whole  time 
of  its  operation,  American  bills  m  London  were  at  a  premium  vary- 
ing  from  7  to  12  per  cent.,  a  fact  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
fiur  equivalent  was  given  by  us  for  the  advantages  which  we  ob- 
tained* But  that  the  object  contemplated  by  the  American  Legis- 
lature may  be  fairly  understood,  and  not  estimated  by  the  ingenious 
but  uncandid  statement  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  it  may  be  well  to  submit 
to  the  reader  the  grounds  suggested  in  a  report  presented  by  Mr. 
Clay,  chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Bill  of 
1834,  which  was  the  first  legislative  departure  from  the  treaty  of 
1818.  In  that  Report  the  Committee  observed,  that,  in  the  year 
ending  on  the  SOth  of  September,  1796,  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  40,764,097  dollars ;  that  since  that 
time  the  population  had  increased  in  the  proportion  of  4  per  cent. 
per  annujor ;  and  that,  supposing  the  augmentation  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  to  be  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  the  value  of  exports  in  the 
year  ending  on  the  SOth  September,  1823,  ought  to  have  been 
85,420,861  dollars,*  while,in  feet,  it  was  only  47,1 55,408dollars.  This 
state  of  things  was  the  more  regretted  by  the  Committee,  because  the 
countries  with  which  the  relations  of  America  were  most  extensive, 
had  considerably  increased  in  wealth  and  population,  circumstances 
which  would  naturally  have  induced  an  increased  consumption  of 
the  produce  of  American  agriculture,  had  it  not,  with  the  exception 
of  those  articles  which  could  be  obtained  no  where  else,  been  rigidly 
excluded  from  our  ports.  The  condition  of  America,  in  a  state  of 
improved  and  extended  cultivation,  might  be  imagined  by  a  cchu- 
parison  of  the  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  exported  in  the 
years: 

1803  1823 

Barrels  of  Flour.. .,  1,311,853 766,702 

Bushels  of  Muze..  2,074,608 749,034 

Barrels  of  Beef....       77,903 61,418 

of  Pork...        99,602 65,629 
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The  decrease  of  exports  vras  so  considerable^  that  of  a  sum  of 
47>155^408  dollars^  above  stated  to  have  been  the  total  value  of  ex-' 
ports  in  1823,  28,549,177  doUars  -were  the  money  representatives 
of  these  articles  alone,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco^  of  the  exports  of 
vhich  the  value  in  that  year  was  : 

Cottcm 20,445,620  doUm. 

Rice 1,820,985 

Tobacco 6,282,672 

28,649,177. 

The  Report  concludes  from  the  absolute  prohibition  on  all  other 
articles,  that  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  only  in  denuind  ber 
cause  they  cannot  be  conveniently  got  any  wher^  else,  and  as,  there* 
fore,  under  the  existing  '  Tariffs  *  of  other  nationa^  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  States,  it  re* 
commends  to  Congress  to  create  a  market  at  home,  by  diverting  a 
portion  of  the  capital  and  population  of  the  oountiy  from  agricut- 
iural  to  manu&cturing  pursuits,  that  less  of  raw  produce  uoay  be 
raised,  and  the  States  be  less  dependent  on  the  markets  or  manu- 
factures of  other  nations. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that,  however  unwise  or  impoUtic 
the  imposition  of  new  duties  may  have  been,  it  was  not  eonodved 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  this  or  any  other  country,  bnt  was  rather 
one  of  those  measures  of  necessary  retaliation  to  which  even  Mb. 
Huskisson  seems  to  think  it  incumbent  on  Qovemments  sometimeB 
to  resort.  There  certainly  was  a  considerable  difierence  of  opinion  aa 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  first  step  in  the  career  of  prohibition.  Mr. 
Webster,  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  among  others,  op»- 
posed  it  with  much  zeal  and  eloquence,  but  not  on  the  grounds 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  would  leave  us  to  infer.  Mr.  Webster's  obN- 
jection  to  the  measure  originated  in  his  dislike  (somewhat  primitive 
to  be  sure)  of  manufacturing  establishments,  the  employment  in 
which,  as  compared  with  the  labours  of  the  field,  he  considered  a  great 
source  of  misery  to  the  poor.  But,  as  to  the  real  merits  of  Ae 
question,  there  was  comparatively  but  little  doubt,  almoai  all  partes 
considering  that  the  convention  of  1818  was  productive  of  no  fliib- 
stantial  advantage  to  America. 

To  say  the  truth,  if  the  effects  of  this  change  in  the  counsels  ef 
Congress  had  not  already  occasioned  an  inconvenience  to  ottr 
manufacturing  interests,  the  increase  of  which  the  new  Tariff 
affords  much  reason  to  apprehend,  there  would  be  somethii^  inex- 
pcessibly  amusing  in  the  tone  of  affected  non-chsilanoe,  with  wbidi 
Mr.  Huskisson  lectures  our  American  correspondents.  One  wonU 
imagine,  that,  in  his  opinion.  Government  ou^t  to  be  well  pleased 
at  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  read  a  useful  lesson  to  a  frowaid 
and  impertinent  Repid>lic  ^  diat  the  tiAe  had  h^ily  arrived  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  England ;   that  Ministers  ought  not  lightly 
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to  incline  to  lenity  or  forgiveness ;  and  that,  unless  symptoms  of  re* 
pentance  be  speedily  manifested,  the  promoters  of  this  iU-advised 
scheme  should  be  made  to  fed  the  consequences  of  their  impru- 
dence. The  whole  speech  is  conceived  in  a  tone  of  parental  severity, 
perfectly  ludicrous  to  all  those  who,  acquainted  with  the  relative 
oondiUons  of  the  two  countries,  are  aware  of  the  power  which 
America  possesses  to  vex  and  annoy  us.  *  What  care  we/  says  Mr. 
Hnskisson,  '  for  the  friendship  of  America }  If  the  intercourse 
ceased  to-morrow,  the  loss  to  us  would  be  inconsiderable,  while 
the  trade  of  our  rivals  would  be  diminished  one  half.  Besides,  we 
take  nothing  from  America,  but  cotton,  and  rice,  and  turpentine, 
lanci  tobacco,  all  of  which  can  be  obtained  much  better  ami  much 
cheaper  from  our  Asiatic  possessions.  The  direct  trade  to  India  is 
in  iW  in£Bincy, — the  Celestial  Empire  invites  the  enterprise  of  our 
merchants,— 4he  Eastern  Archipelago  is  unexplored :— ^ximpare 
these  inexhaustible  laboratories  of  wealth  with  the  '^  little  speck"  in 
the  Western  Ocean,  and  we  may  laugh  heartily  at  this  presumptuous 
arrogance  of  young  pretension.* 

Either  Mr.  Huskisson  takes  an  ill  measure  of  the  commercial 
power  of  the  United  States,  or  his  theories  are  built  upon  prospects 
and  anticipations  which,  however  wise  and  enlightened,  are  still 
hr  from  being  realised.  If  he  think  to  impose  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  Americans  by  this  vain  assumption  of  supremacy  in  the 
markets  in  the  East,  he  must  have  wilfully  shut  Ins  eyes  to  the 
Act,  that,  by  our  suicidal  restrictions  on  our  own  intercourse  with 
those  regKHis,  we  have  raised  the  trade  of  this  infant  people  to  an 
importance  resting  on  a  basis  too  firm  to  be  easily  shaken  by  any 
•competition, — a  state  of  growing  promise  and  prosperity,  which,  in 
-all  probability,  was  not  excluded  from  the  calculations  of  Congress 
in  determining  on  the  new  Tariff.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Uus- 
Idsson  should  really  feel  that  confidence  of  strength  which  he 
endeavours  to  inspire, — he  cannot  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  con- 
tract with  Howqua,  of  the  Chinese  Hong,  and  the  sales  at  Kiatka, 
to  doubt  that,  with  ordinary  success  in  the  manufacture,  markets 
will  not  be  wanting  §nt  the  produce  of  the  new  looms,  or  that 
American  cotton  may  be  disposed  of  elsewhere  than  in  England. 
•It  is  the  habit  of  men  of  hurge  and  comprdiensive  intelligence, 
to  take  extensive  views  of  the  interests  of  their  country :  they  survey 
'  its  complicated  relations  from  an  eminence  unattainable  to  minds 
of  ordinary  stature.  Where  the  prospect  is  intercepted  by  ctouds  or 
hills,  their  knowledge  of  the  strata  of  national  industry,  and  the 
streams  of  natkmal  wealth,  enables  them  to  fill  up  the  outline  with 
unerring  precision  |  and«  if  their  desure  of  improvement  be  restrained 
by  the  salutary  curb  of  official  responsibility,  this  facility  of  con- 
templating all  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  without  hindrance  or  ob- 
struction, seldom  misleads  them  to  forgetiulness  of  things  as  they 
•re*    But,  when  emancipated  firom  the  check  of  practical  difficulty 
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and  thedaily  necessity  of  pmdeiitial  cakidataon^  iheir  ima^natioii^ 
in  the  wanton  enjoyment  of  its  new  liberty,  easily  outstnps  their 
judgment )  brilliant  dreams  of  prosperity  occupy  their  thoughts,  all 
impediments  vanish  from  before  them,  they  anticipate,  with  little 
scruple,  resources  sufficiently  precarious,  and  assume,  in  tiiildisk 
weakness,  the  air  and  consequence  of  resistless  strength.  'V^  ^    ^     | 

Thus  it  is  with  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Colonies:  leaving  to  iSic 
George  Murray  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  h}s  office,  he  haa 
brought  nothing  away  but  a  beautiful  sketch  of  projected  improve^' 
ments,  in  which  exclusive  charters,  protecting  duties,  alien  lawsj 
prohibitions  and  monopolies  are  not  noted,  because  it  was  his  wise 
and  enlightened  policy,  ere  the  drawing  was  completed,  to  abolish 
them  aU.  Let  us  hope  that  those  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  fallen,  may  pursue  with  eigfrtnw 
the  path  which  he  has  traced,  but  not  in  the  mean  time  fbn^et  tb^ 
the  country  forebodes  in  his  disgrace  the  abandonment  of  iuL 
system,  that  his  policy  is  already  more  frequently  the  theme  o^ 
apology  than  of  applause,  and  that,  if  those  who  are  most  interested  }k 
the  event  do  not  learn  wisdom  from  such  ¥rarnings  as  this  new 
Tariff  conveys,  they  may  find  themselves  in  a  miserable  minority*' 
when  the  grand  contest  between  Monopoly  and  Free  Trade,  takes 
I^ace.  In  the  mean  time,  the  injury  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  policy' 
of  America,  is  not  to  be  so  lightly  estimated,  or  so  easily  repaired,  as 
Mr.  Huskisson  would  have  us  to  believe.  By  a  long  course  of 
in&tuated  measures,  and  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  adhering  to 
improvident  compacts  with  men  who  insist  upon  the  letter  of  uipx 
bond,  we  are  disabled  from  using  the  cheap  defence  against  the 
prohibitions  of  Congress  which  is  now  suggested  in  such  tantalizing 
forms.  On  us  the  effect  of  the  American  Tariff  is  immediate : 
their  manufactures  are  already  in  activity  j  their  comparative 
exemption  from  taxation,  the  lowness  of  their  freights,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  raw  material,  their  opportunities  of  access  to  all  the 
natkins  of  the  earth,  the  thrifty  system  of  repeated  barter  which 
their  shrewd  adventurers  practise,  will  compensate  for  the  inferiority 
of  their  earlier  fabrics,  and  justify  a  rational  expectation  that  the 
intended  diversion  of  some  part  of  their  capital  from  agriculture  to 
commerce  will  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement. 

Unless  the  Government  of  England  proclaim  at  once  the  in- 
competence of  their  predecessors  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  by  a  bond  which,  not  enriching  those  obliged,  has  made  the 
obligers  poor  indeed, — these  adventurous  carriers  bid  £ur  to  pre* 
occupy  the  markets  of  Asia,  as  by  the  combined  opemtion  of  their 
own  neutrality,  our  navigation  laws,  and  our  East  India  Company, 
they  heretofore  did  the  markets  of  Europe.  For  this  serious  and 
impending  evil,  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Huskisson  can  suggest  no 
preventative,  of  whfch  the  net  of  monopoly  and  restriction  1^  which 
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the  eneigies  of  this  country  are  crippled  and  embarrassed^  does  not 
prevent  the  adoption.  The  only  injury  yrhich  the  refusal  of  our 
woollens  or  our  cottons  can  attach  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States^  4S  the  necessity  of  using,  for  a  time,  dearer,  and  perhaps 
coarser  goods.  They  know  very  well,  that  we  shall  pause  before 
we  exclude  their  rice,  their  raw  cotton,  and  their  tobacco,  from  our 
markets ;  they  are  apprised  of  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  of 
this  country  is  cramped  by  the  absurdity  of  her  own  regulations 
and  the  folly  of  her  inconsiderate  engagements ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
knows  it  too.  It  is  this  knowledge  that  infused  that  spirit  of 
peevish  vexation  into  the  speech  of  the  19th  July,  those  tremulous 
accents  of  defiance  which  discredited  the  loud  confidence  he  occa- 
sionally endeavoured  to  assume.  It  was  a  speech  pregnant  with 
irony  and  innuendo,  the  satirical  effusion  of  a  man  labouring  hard 
to  conceal  from  foreigners  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
scorn  and  contempt  which  he  entertains  for  the  ignorant  effrontery 
of  its  hereditary  and  corporate  Lords. 

fThe  threat  of  obtaining  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  from  India,  will 
appear  to  America  an  idle  boast ;  and  it  is  so  in  fact  As  long  as 
the  firec  settlenient  and  colonisation  of  India  by  Europeans  is  re- 
sisted by  the  Company,  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  so  long 
shall  we  have  reason  to  regret  the  American  Tariff.  At  present,  the 
produce  of  India,  with  the  single  exception  of  indigo,  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  America.  '  It  is  in  vain,'  says  the  able  author  of 
*  The  Present  State  and  Future  Prospects  of  Free  Trade  and  Colo- 
nisation in  India,* '  to  expect  that  either  the  agriculture  or  trade  to 
India  can  ever  become  of  the  vastness  and  importance  of  which  they 
are  both  susceptible,  until  improved  and  extended  by  the  unlimited 
and  unshackled  application  of  British  capital  and  intelligence.  In 
respect  to  agriculture  especially,  the  free  settlement  of  Englishmen 
is  loudly  called  for,  as  a  measure,  not  only  of  expediency,  but  of  real 
necessity.  The  whole  productions  of  Indian  husbandry,  that  are 
abandoned  to  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Natives,  through 
the  restraints  and  penalties  of  the  monopoly,  are  inferior  to  the 
similar  productions  of  every  other  tropical  country  j  they  are  not 
only  inferior  to  the  productions  of  British  colonial  industry,  but  to 
those  of  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  even  to  those  of  Portuguese  in- 
dustry :  they  aire,  in  every  case,  also  inferior  to  the  corresponding 
productions  of  Chinese  industry.  To  what  is  this  to  be  ascribed,' 
but  to  the  slovenliness  and  ignorance  of  a  semi-barbarous  people  ? 
The  whole  is  a  mere  affair  of  civilisation ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the 
Hindoos  are  inferior  to  Europeans  and  Chinese  in  real  skill  and  in- 
telligence, so  must  be  the  productions  of  their  agricultural,  dieir 
manufacturing,  or  their  any  other  kind  of  useful  industry.* 

The  same  author  says  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  '  The 
indigenous  products  of  India  have  been  transferred  to  America,  and 
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there,  under  the  direction  of  European  skill,  they  far  surpass  id 
goodness  and  quantity  those  of  their  original  country :  'witness  the 
sugar-cane,  the  cotton  plant,  coffee,  rice,  and  even  indigo,  until,  in 
its  native  country,  the  production  of  this  last  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  Have  the  Indians  retaliated  upon  the  American  co- 
lonists >  Where  is  our  Indian  annatto,  our  Indian  cocoa,  our  Indian 
vanilla  ?  Indian  cochineal  is  of  about  one-sixth  part  the  value  of 
that  of  Mexico.  Indian  tobacco  is  certainly  not  of  one-third  the 
value,  in  any  case,  of  the  produce  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Cuba.* 

These  extracts  firom  an  authority  '  above  all  exception,*  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  prove  the  emptiness  of  the  menace  of  retaliation, 
by  which  Mr.  Huskisson  would  fondly  hope  to  stagger  the  recent 
resolution  of  Congress.  That  resolution,  however,  was  not  adopted 
under  circumstances  which  encourage  the  prospect  of  its  speedy 
abandonment.  It  was  founded  on  the  knowledge  which  they  had 
acquired  in  extensive  dealings  with  the  East,  that  the  produce  of 
the  Company's  dominions  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  raised  in 
their  own  territory  5  that,  if  we,  in  a  temper  of  vindictive  impru- 
dence, attempted  to  force  the  tobacco  or  the  rice  of  India  on  our 
home  consumption,  we  should  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  change  $ 
that,  if  we  compelled  Manchester  and  Glasgow  to  substitute  In£an 
cotton  wool  for  that  of  American  culture,  the  immediate  deterioration 
of  their  manufactures  would  cause  us  to  repent  of  the  foolish  expe- 
riment. Before  we  think  of  enforcing  this  lex  talionis,  we  should 
weigh  well  the  value  of  the  friendship  thus  destroyed,  the  means  of 
annoyance  possessed  by  those  whom  we  propose  to  force  into  open 
hostility,  the  provocation  we  have  ourselves  given  to  the  measures 
we  deplore,  and,  finally,  the  numberless  restrictions  which  prevent 
us  from  entering  on  the  exemplary  career  of  punishment  suggested 
for  our  adoption. 

The  superiority  of  the  produce  of  India  to  that  of  America,  is  not^ 
we  admit,  to  be  ascribed  to  any  corresponding  inaptitude  of  soil  or 
climate.  We  freely  acknowledge,  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  that,  if  the 
resources  of  that  exuberantly  fertile  country  were  fairly  thrown 
open  to  the  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital  of  British  traders^  some 
districts  of  India  might  as  successfully  compete  in  the  growth  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  with  Carolina  and  Virginia,  as  Bengal  ahready 
does  in  indigo  with  Guatemala.  But,  when  we  consider  how  little 
approach  can  be  made  to  this  most  desirable  state  of  things,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  charter,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  chiurlish  negative  which  has  been  always 
put  by  that  incubus  on  the  energies  of  the  country,  on  all  projects 
of  liberal  concession,  however  innocuous  to  them,  or  beneficial  to 
the  people  of  England,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  contemplate 
the  vaunted  alternative  of  Mr.  Huskisson  with  that  complacency 
and  satisfiaction  widi  which  he  seems  to- regard  it.    Kthe  prudish 
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respect  for  national  faith  be  permitted  to  prevail^  if  diere  be  no  rdief 
in  l^islative  equity  from  an  obligation  contracted  in  credulous  re- 
liance on  suborned  and  covenanted  witnesses,  we  are,  for  some  time 
to  come,  at  the  mercy  of  Congress.  Five  years  must  elapse  before 
ihe  first  step  towards  the  projected  improvement  of  Indian  produc- 
tions can  be  made :  if  five  years  more  suffice  to  raise  the  wild  weeds 
of  India  to  an  equality  with  the  plants  of  the  American  garden,  little 
time  will  have  been  lost,  and  much  skill  displayed  5  but,  while  the 
slow  process  of  forming  a  new  society,  erecting  new  establishments, 
producing  new  plans  of  cultivation,  and  new  modes  of  life,  goes  on, 
our  artisans  may  want  for  bread,  our  manufietctures  will  be  undersold 
«t  Canton  and  JBkitavia,  Howqua  may  receive  his  consignments  from 
America  direct ;  and,  when  the  embarrassments  of  restrictive  laws 
and  exclusive  charters  shall  be  removed,  our  merchants  may  find 
that  they  have  lost  the  tide  which,  taken  at  its  flood,  might  have 
led  to  the  full  reality  of  Adam  Smith's  prognostications.  To  pre- 
vent this  bitter  disappointment,  to  preserve  those  rich  fields  of  Eu- 
ropean enterprise  for  the  capital  and  skill  of  his  countrymen,  instead 
of  instigating  Government  to  measures  of  angry  retaliation,  Mr. 
Huskisson  should  employ  the  stores  of  his  capacious  mind  in  de- 
molishing the  two  grand  bulwarks  of  monopoly,  one  of  which  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  new  Tariff,  the  other  the  source  of  our  pitiable  and 
notorious  dependence. 

Had  we  not,  in  ignorant  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  other  coun- 
tries, foolishly  and  inconsiderately  forced  our  mountains  and  our 
moors  to  supply  a  harvest  which  they  grudged,  America  would  have 
had  no  inducement  to  recede  from  the  convention  of  1818.  Built, 
as  our  prosperity  is,  on  the  credit  of  our  merchants,  the  skiU  of  our 
people,  and  the  excellence  of  our  machinery,  it  would  suit  us  well, 
no  doubt,  to  supply  hardware  and  clothing  to  the  fiainners  of  our 
ancient  colony ;  but,  if  we  refuse  to  take  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry in  exchange,  and  compel  them,  year  afiter  year,  to  discharge, 
-  with  coin  or  with  bullion,  their  debts  to  us,  they  are  much  too  keen 
not  to  perceive  that  our  boasted  system  of  reciprocity  is  a  selfish 
contrivance  to  seduce  them  ipto  a  losing  and  ruinous  trade.  If, 
therefore,  we  desire  Congress  to  rescind  the  obnoxious  r^ulations 
of  the  new  Tariff,  it  becomes  us  to  set  the  example,  by  removing 
from  our  Custom-house  that  graduated  scale  of  varying  imposition, 
by  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  has  cloaked  its  inexorable  de- 
termination to  maintain  a  rigid  prohibition.  If  that  were  accom- 
plished, the  Americans  would  be  found  not  to  deserve  the  harsh 
rebukes  of  Mr.  Huskisson :  they  are  not  so  jealous,  or  so  imprac- 
ticable, as  b  commonly  supposed  ^  but  the  business  of  barter  they 
know  right  well,  and  they  will  part  with  nothing  without  a  fair 
equivalent. 

But^  if,  in  vain-gbrious  pride  of  our  monarchical  pre-eminence,  we 
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soom  to  j^pitiate  Americaj  and  proceed  to  measures  of  revenge  on 
her  uogniteftil  forgetfvdoess  of  our  *  moderation  and  forbearance/ 
.we  ou^t,  in  common  prude&ce>  to  provide  a  shelter  for  the  st<Nrm 
which  is  gathering  above  us.  Unquestionably,  it  would  be  a  mea« 
sure  of  strict  ex^iency  to  open  the  trade  of  China,  and  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  to  oar  discontented  shipowners,  and  the  soil 
of  India  to  European  planters,  and  one  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  detemlined  on  at  the  expiration  ot  the  charter  $  but,  when  we 
talk  of  compensating  for  an  injury  to  our  commerce,  which  is  pre* 
sent  and  immediate,  we  should  gird  ourselves  for  an  earlier  contest 
with  what  are  denominated  '  chartered  rights  |'  and,  with  this  view, 
political  casuists  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  considering  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  profitable,  wise,  and  just,  to  modify  or  cancel 
a  treaty,  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  ratified 
under  circumstances  of  unexampled  firaud  and  fidsehood  on  one 
side,  and  unexampled  credulity  on  the  other. 


The  Dsatb  of  Eva. 


Oft  did  she  wander  at  the  fall  of  eve, 

Throtigb  deepest  woods,  and  lone,  untrodden  paths. 

To  list  the  music  of  the  nightingale. 

Though  she  was  beautiful  as  is  young  morn. 

Yet  was  a  shade  of  silent  sorrowing 

So  bletided  with  that  beauty,  you  might  see 

Grief  once  had  been  her  guest.    There  was  a  time 

When  her  yoUng  soul  was  sick  of  life — when  earth. 

And  all  its  holds  of  bright  and  beautiful. 

Were  loathsome  to  her  sight.    There  was  a  void 

Within  her  mind  that  cotud  not  be  supplied ) 

And  troublous  and  disjointed  images. 

That  unto  madness  scared  and  tortured  her. 

Had  fix^d  there  dwelling  there — ^her  life  was  daik, 

Rayless,  and  joyless — ^full  of  misely. 

*Twas  strong,  undying  love  that  had  become 

The  tenant  of  her  bosom-— for  a  while 

She  revell*d  in  the  agony  of  bliss  5 

But  this  at  length  was  spum'd, — and  then  was  quench'd 

The  sun  of  her  existence,  and  the  night-— 

The  fearful  night  of  the  despairing  soul— 

Darken*d  around  her,  and  she  had  no  rest  3 

Yet  was  she  strong  in  mind,  and  wrestled  with 

The  demons  that  assail'd  hex  ^  and  her  strength 
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PfevaU*d  against  them — then  the  gleams  of  hope 

And  street  returning  peace  again  were  her*8. 

She  felt  8he*d  yet  be  happy — passion's  power 

Had  rock'd  itself  to  rest — again  she  long*d 

To  l(K>k  on  Nalure  with  a  lover's  eye. 

And  from  her  rich  stores  drink  delight  5  but  that 

Deceitful  dream  of  love  was  now  to  be 

Cfaerish'd  no  longer,  or  remembered  as 

A  shadow  of  the  night,  a  bright  day-dream. 

That  had  its  hour — ^then  perish*d«     If  at  times 

Would  flash  the  recollection  of  those  hours 

Of  nameless  bliss  across  her  youthful  heart. 

When  on  her  first  and  only  love  she  gazed. 

Where  now  she  stray*d  alone,  she*d  only  think 

How  then  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men 

He  seem'd  to  her — ^then  would  she  feel  the  springs 

Of  love,  within  her  still  and  tranquil  soul. 

Were  fresh  and  deep  as  ever — ^then  her  tears 

Fell  without  scorching — if  at  all  she  grieved, 

'Twas  but  the  passing  of  a  summer  cloud. 

That  leaves  all  nature  fairer  than  before. 

One  eve  among  the  wild  flowers  did  she  rove. 

Full  of  strange  pleasing  musings ;  and  a  calm 

Was  on  her  spirit,  holy  and  refined. 

As  if  in  the  eternal  spheres  of  light 

It  had  been  purified — a  vision  pass*d 

Before  her — might  it  be  ?  Aye,  'twas  the  same. 

It  was  himself  return'd — ^fae  who  had  left 

Her  once  to  pine  away  in  hopelessness, 

Faird  with  the  heartless  course  that  he  had  run. 

Was  at  her  feet,  and  with  repentant  tears 

He  bathed  her  hand,  but  spoke  not — ^all  at  once. 

In  its  first  strength  her  love  returned — the  springs 

Of  hidden  passion,  which  Time's  chastening  hand 

Had  fann'd  into  reposing  gentleness. 

Too  suddenly  were  troubled,  and  they  rush'd 

At  once  into  her  inmost  heart — ^he  read 

In  her  fond  eye  that  pardon  which  she  could 

Not  speak — she  look'd  upon  him,  and  she  died. 

He  knew  what  he  had  done,  ghastly  he  stood — 

The  curse  was  on  his  forehead,  and  he  fled. 
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The  Fisherman  of  Ormus. 

^  Tlier«  tfe  two  dasies  of  penons  wlio  are  never  to  be  satisfied;  thoeewbn 
punoe  knowledge  and  those  who  seek  for  riches.'—- Jlf(?A  de  LUt*  Orient.,  t.  ii* 
p.  290. 

'  I  have  sought  for  happiness  in  opulence  and  glory ;  they  are  precious  stones 
which  only  shme  with  a  bright  lustre  from  afar,  and  which  a  mtrt  nothiiif  may 
tarnish/— JVoiJ  EJTemdiy  to  kis  Som. 

During  the  time  when  Bebut  was  only  known  by  the  aarnanie 
of  the  Ambitious^  he  was  conversing  one  day  with  his  sovereign* 
The  Schah^  in  a  fit  of  &miliarity>  had  condescended  to  pcnnU  his 
prime  minister  to  be  seated  at  hie  feet>  on  a  rich  carpet  of  Si^^n. 
He  himself  was  just  finishing  his  siesta.  Reclining  on  a  so%  he 
lay  breathing  perfumed  essences,  chewing  a  Bactrian  onion>  and 
siniling  at  the  conversation  of  his  favourite. 

Suddenly,  Kd-Anayset,  the  jester  of  the  great  Abbas,  holered  ibe 
apartment}  he  was  whimsically  accoutred |  he  wore  the  peaked 
ddbend,*  and  a  long  robe  of  bluest  He  went  straight  to  the 
amlHtious  minister,  and,  bowing  profoundly  with  his  arms  crosfled  on 
his  breast,  hiitnbly  begged  permission  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  gar* 
rnent. 

'  Wherefore,  fool,'  said  Abbas, '  dost  thou  address  thy  homage  to 
Bebut  rather  than  to  thy  master  V 

'  I  am  by  trade  a  fool,*  answered  Kd-Anayet,  proudly,  '  vdA  I 
recognise  no  superior  but  such  as  can  boast  of  more  folly  than  I** 

'  Hear  the  jackanapes  T  said  the  king,  laughing  j  '  he  attacks  my 
prime  minister.  But  wherefore  these  habiUments  ?  Thou  art 
almost  doathed  like  a  dervish  ?* 

'  Alas!  great  king,  so  many  at  your  court  usurp  my  trade,  that  I 
foresee  I  must  soon  give  up  my  place  to  them,  and  accustom  myself 
to  the  dress  of  a  hermit  as  a  first  step  towards  the  lifo  of  one.' 

'  Be  it  as  it  may  -y  by  the  soul  of  the  Prophet,  in  the  absence  of 
a  better  thou  art  always  welcome.  But  hast  thou  not  some  tale  to 
tdl  ?     I  am  in  a  humour  now  to  hear  thee.' 

Kd-Anayet  made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  to  express  his 
assent,  and  plumped  himself  down  in  a  corner  of  the  royal  aofa.^ 

*  The  tMhend  Is  the  turban  of  the  Persiaas.  It  is  worn  so  lai^  and 
thkk  that  it  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  fifteen  pounds. 

f  In  Persia  the  dervishes  wear  a  blue  robe. 

X  Throughout  the  East^  the  comer  is  considered  as  the  most  honour- 
able p]ace« 
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*  Slaye!'  said  Abbes,  darting  on  him  an  angry  glance^  *  by  "wfaat 
right  dost  thou  assame  in  nay  presenae  the  place  set  apart  for  the 
greatest?* 

*  Slave  or  king/  replied  the  buffoon^  '  he  who  relates  is  always 
above  him  who  lutens.' 

Abbas  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  We  must  show  our  wisdom,* 
said  he,  *  in  pardoning  his  absurdities.  He  is  in  a  bad  mood.  It 
is  a  pity,  for  there  is  often  good  sense  in  his  folly.  He  is  out  of  his 
element  now,  because  he  is  seeking  to  be  wise.* 

*  He  who  seeks  wisdom/  answered  Kel-Anayet,  '  can  alone  be 
esteemed  wise  \  he  who  thinks  he  has  found  it^  is  a  fooL' 

*  Markest  thou,  Bebut  ?  My  turn  is  now  come ;  he  spares  none ; 
but  let  him  begin  his  tale,  or,  by  these  eyes !  I  will  soon  make  him 
as  wise  as  his  ancestors.* 

Kel-Anayet  began  thus : 

One  day  the  &mous  enchantress,  Dalle-Mutaleha,*  her  brow 
girded  with  the  carbuncle  crown,  darted  from  the  mountains  of 
Kaff,  borne  by  the  bird  Simourg,t  of  speed  equalling  the  winds. 
She  directed  her  flight  towards  Bagdad.  When  above  the  islands 
of  Ormus,  she  met  in  the  air  the  angel  Tir-Aban,:(  mounted  on 
Borak,  the  celestial  courser  of  the  Prophet.  || 

'  Whither  goest  thou?*  said  the  sorceress  to  the  genius  of  the 
sciences. 

'  I  am  going,*  he  answered,  '  to  comfort  a  learned  man  in 
poverty.* 

/  And  I  to  relieve  a  riph  one  who  is  dying  of  ennui  from  ignorance. 
Which  of  the  two  is  most  to  be  pitied  ?* 

'  The  rich  blockhead,  undoubtedly.* 

'  It  may  be,  but  opulence  has  its  pleasures.' 

*  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  exceed  them  all.* 

*  The  rich  enjoy  leisure  and  honour.  They  are  followed  .fay 
crowds  of  admirers.  For  them  praise  was  invented,  and  praise  is 
a  delicious  dmught * 

*  Which  is  followed  by  satiety  and  disgust.    The  mortal  whom 

*  The  Oriental  Circe. 

t  The  Persian  poets  relate  that  the  carbuncle,  that  imafi^inary  stone 
which  they  call  '  the  torch  of  the  ni^ht/  on  account  of  the  dazshag 
bri^htnees  which  they  attribute  to  it,  is  formed  in  the  head  of  the  mffia, 
or  immense  eag^le.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  tame  creature  Saam  caUs 
Smwrgi  which  inhabits  the  Hyperborean  mountains  of  Kaff. 

X  TTr  18  the  an^l  of  the  sciences ;  Ahan^  of  the  arts.  We  know  not 
why  Derwent  has  here  blended  them  in  one  person. 

II  The  third  ni^^ht  of  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  aa/rel  Qabriel 
brought  him  a  winged  horse,  called  Borak,  on  which  he  was  wafted  to 
Heaven.— -(7omm^i9/(itre«  de  VAlkwran. 
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I  iospire  is  blest  even  by  bis  dreams.  He  possesses  all  that 
bis  imagiiiation  pictures ;  be  lives  in  a  suppositious  woild  wbicb  be 
can  change  or  destroy  at  bis  pleasure.  When  bis  mind  is  weary 
of  its  own  creations^  be  can  fly  to  bis  beloved  books ;  and  wbat 
society  even  of  tbe  wisest  and  most  virtuous  can  compare  with 
those  precious  depositaries  which  contain  tbe  purest  essence  of 
tbe  noblest  spirits  of  all  ages?  Would  be  be  more  happy, 
could  they  who  composed  them  issue  from  tbe  grave  to  bear 
him  company  ?  I  think  not.  Few  good  authors  are  equal  to  their 
works.' 

'  I  could,  on  my  side,  say  much  on  the  subject  of  riches.  I 
could  expatiate  on  the  real  good  which  they  procure,  and,  like  you, 
display  only  tbe  Mr  side  ofthe  picture  -,  but  I  bate  long  discussions. 
Experience  is  tbe  only  sure  path  to  truth.  Let  us  then  leave  your 
learned  man  for  the  present  to  bis  poverty;  according  to  your 
theory,  be  can  easily  bear  it  in  dreaming  of  opulence.  I,  at  the 
same  time,  will  let  my  rich  man  keep  his  ignorance  a  little  longer. 
He  has  had  it  from  bis  infancy,  and  must  be  used  to  it  by  this  time. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  make  a  joint  experiment :  let  us  find  a  person 
for  whom  I  wiU  clear  the  path  of  fortune,  and  you  that  of  knowledge. 
When  he  has  attained  all  they  can  yield,  we  will  leave  him  to  him« 
self,  and  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  operation  of  tbe  rq;ular 
influences  of  human  nature  and  human  events  upon  the  object  of 
our  respective  favour.' 

'  Willingly,*  said  Tir-Aban,  '  and  I  know  at  Ormus  the  very 
person  for  our  project ;  it  is  a  miserable  fisherman  ^  he  is  both 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  so  weary  of  his  lot,  that  we  have  only  to 
lead  him  on  a  little,  and  we  shall  see  him  plunge  most  ardently  into 
tbe  double  path  we  are  to  open  for  him.' 

Ismael  was  at  that  moment  oh  tbe  banks  of  the  Persian  Gulf  5  be 
was  occupied  in  mending  bis  nets.  '  What!'  mournfully  exclaimed 
be,  'am  I  to  pass  my  whole  life  in  this  wretched  manner?  No  food 
but  pastecks,*  or  rice,  or  half-baked  beans.  No  clothing  but  a 
courdi  of  miserable  sackcloth  which  leaves  the  prints  of  its  coarse, 
hard  thread  upon  my  skin.  No  bed  but  tbe  cold  earth,  or  a  mat 
which  I  should  think  delightful  were  it  but  made  of  the  reeds  of  the 
Euphrates,  instead  of  the  knotty  straw  of  maize  in  braids  like  rope, 
which  only  effaces  the  impression  of  my  sackcloth  courdi  to  ploi4;h 
yet  deeper  and  more  painful  furrows.  Nay,  even  to  obtain  these 
hard  indulgences,  I  must  launch  my  terradaf  in  the  sea,  to  seek 
the  sturgeon  and  the  delicate  destpicb,  with  which  I  have  these  five 
years  supplied  the  tables  of  the  opulent  without  having  ever  tasted 
either  of  ihem  myself.     I  know  not  what  the  great  pen  above  may 

*  Pastecks  are  water  luelons,  the  common  food  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Persia, 
t  A  Persian  bark. 
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have  written  down  for  me  on  the  book  of  &te ;  bnt  I  am  wretched. 
11)e  golph  is  deep>  and  it  would  be  only  doing  myself  a  kindness  to 
fling  the  fishes  a  last  bait  which  they  little  look  for^  and  end  thdlr 
persecutions  and  my  own  together.' 

At  this  moment  Mutaleha  and  her  companion  appeared  before 
him. 

'  Ismael/  said  the  sorceress^ '  thy  complaints  have  reached  us. 
Wouldst  thou  at  once  be  rich  and  powerful?  The  opportunity  is 
oSnred.  The  son  of  the  aged  Noserat,  so  noted  for  his  wealth,  has 
just  expired  suddenly  in  his  bed,  and  the  event  is  known  to  none 
but  me.  Thy  voice  and  features  so  thoroughly  resemble  his,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  difference.  Follow  me ;  I  will  direct 
ihe  removal  of  the  body :  thou  mayst  take  his  place.' 

Ismael  was  almost  out  of  his  wits  with  surprise  and  exultation. 
He  jumped  up  behind  the  enchantress,  on  the  bird  Simourg,  and 
was  forthwith  in  the  apartment  of  the  deceased.  One  last  instruc- 
tion remained  to  be  given.  The  son  of  Noserat  had  a  slight  wink- 
ing of  the  eye,  which  it  was  easy,  but  essential,  to  imitate.  Ismael 
promised  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  peculiarity,  and  his  protectress 
departed,  saying  she  would  visit  him  from  time  to  tune  in  se^t. 
He  passed  the  night  in  repeating  to  himself  the  instructiona  of 
Mutaleha,  and  in  winking  his  eyes  to  inure  himself  to  the  habit. 

In  the  morning,  slaves  came  to  attend  his  toilet.  He  winked  his 
eyes,  and  all  went  on  charmingly.  They  dressed  him  in  a  superb 
robe  of  zerbafo,  surmounted  by  a  courdi  of  cloth  of  gold.  A  girdle 
of  Termay  wool,  embroidered  in  pearls,  set  off  his  attire  still  more, 
and  his  head  was  loaded  with  a  magnificent  delbend,  adorned  with 
tnrquoises  and  rubies. 

Poor  Ismael  did  not  know  himself  again.  He  was  every  mo« 
ment  on  the  point  of  betraying  himself  by  his  politeness  to  his 
slaves.  He  began  almost  to  feel  a  respect  for  himself,  and  winked 
his  eyes  so  much  that  the  master  of  his  wardrobe  inquired  if  he 
found  himself  indisposed.  He  trembled  at  these  words,  and  was 
only  recovered  by  the  entrance  of  the  governor  of  the  kitchens,  who 
came  to  take  his  orders  for  his  first  meal.  He  commanded  him  to 
bring  him  some  sturgeon  and  destpich.  He  was  in  hopes  of  seeing 
part  of  what  he  caught  the  night  before,  and  was  quite  delighted  at 
the  thought  that  he  was  at  last  to  know  his  old  adversaries  of  the 
gulph  otherwise  than  by  sight.  They  were  soon  set  before  him,  escort- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  delicious  fruits,  such  as  dates  of  Persepolis, 
pomegranates  of  Yesd,  Hircanian  oranges,  quinces  and  prunes  from 
Caramania,  mingled  with  fine  patties,  moist  and  dry  sweet-meats, 
and  slices  of  lemon,  and  powder  of  aromatic  herbs,  to  awaken  the 
appetite.  Ismael  saw  very  little  necessity  for  any  stunulus  of  that 
sort.  He  ate  of  every  thing,  got  the  first  indigestion  he  had  ever 
had,  and  considered  himself  the  most  fortunate  of  men. 
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He  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  harem  of  his  predecessor.  The 
young  beauties  of  Georgia  and  Circassia  made  such  an  impression 
on  him,  that^  in  his  ecstocy,  be  forgot  to  wink  his  eyes ;  but  the  con- 
gratulations he  received  on  this  subject  frightened  him  so  much^ 
and  so  completely  occupied  his  mind,  that  they  entirely  withdrew 
his  attention  from  the  caresses  of  his  fair  ones,  who  now  began  to 
wonder  as  much  at  the  change  in  his  susceptibility,  as  they  before 
did  at  that  in  his  eyelids. 

Old  Noserat  saw  the  substitute  for  his  son,  and  suspected  no- 
thing. Ismael  passed  fifteen  days  amidst  the  most  splendid  enjoy- 
ments of  luxury  and  opulence  3  during  which,  however,  his  assumed 
infirmity  often  put  him  to  hard  trials.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
old  man  set  off  upon  a  journey  to  court,  and  left  his  supposed  son  to 
reign  absolute  in  his  palace.  It  was  then  that  Ismael  astonished 
the  kingdom  of  Ormus,  by  the  pomp  of  his  equipages  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  flutes. 

His  saloons  glittered  with  gold,  and  jasper,  and  porphyry.  Their 
walls,  decked  with  translucent  marble  of  Tanris,  were  inlaid  with 
squares  of  enamel,  and  hung  with  the  richest  silks,  and  with  velvety 
embroidered  with  silver,  and  with  the  finest  stuffs  of  Kerman. 
TWtY  were  thronged  with  buffoons,  dressed  in  glittering  brocade, 
and  with  sprightly,  and  sylph-like,  and  fascinating,  young  dancing- 
girls,  the  braids  c^  whose  long,  luxuriant  hair  ended  in  bouquets  of 
precious  gems,  and  who  executed,  before  him  and  his  chosen  frioids, 
exquisite  dances,  varying  from  Uie  dignified  to  the  burlesque,  from 
the  austere  to  the  voluptuous.  Then  came  a  repast,  served  up  in 
gold,  comprising  every  delicacy  in  fruit,  or  fish,  or  game,  which  the 
soft  climate  of  Persia  can  produce.  The  buffet,  which  rose  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  was  crowned  with  numberless  flasks  of  Venetian 
cbrystal,  cut  vith  points  like  diamonds,  and  sparkling  with  the 
bright-hued  wines  of  Schiraz  and  of  Georgia.  Perfumed  wax-lights,  . 
while  they  reflected  numerous  lustres  upon  the  prismatic  faces  of 
the  chrystal,  drew  from  them  floods  of  empurpled  rays  -,  while  their 
own  scent  of  cinnamon  and  cloves  mingled  with  the  delicious  per- 
fumes from  the  vermilion  cassolets  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Then  a  troop  of  musicians 

'  Spare,  oh  spare  us  thy  descriptions,*  cried  Abbas^  interrupting 
Kd-Anayet,  '  we  know  all  these  things  better  than  thou  canst  tell 
us.    Thou  art  only  describing  the  last  f&te  which  I  gave.* 

'  Could  I  do  better  V  answered  Kel-Anayet.  '  Memory  is  the 
repose  of  genius.  While  I  speak  under  its  influence^  the  inventive 
spirit  takes  its  rest,  and  the  coursers  of  narrative  renovate  their 
strength,  to  draw,  with  increased  rapidity,  the  car  of  imagination.* 

'  Finish  the  history  of  thy  fisherman.     I  will  not  interrupt  thee 
again.     I  like  even  thy  descriptions  better  than  thy  explanations.' 
And  Kel-Anayet  continued : 
•     Then  a  troop  of  musicians,  bearing  hautboys,  Imd  flutes,  and 
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tambourines^  entered  the  banqueting-hall,  and  msAd  U  resound 
with  barmonions  airs.  Ismael  ordered  cups  of  gold  of  inestimable 
worlunanship  to  be  distributed  to  the  guests  ;  and,  after  they  were 
all  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  bang,  and  afioun,*  he  made  each  a 
present,  and  the  fl^te  terminated  with  a  general  mascari.t 

Every  body  was  amused  but  Ismael.  He  alone  took  very  little 
part  in  the  entertainment,  so  occupied  was  he  in  regulating  the  con- 
vulsive movements  of  his  eyelids.  Dalle-Mutaleha  came  to  him  at 
nigllt.  He  did  not  yet  venture  to  complain  ^  but  he  barely  men- 
tioned the  inconvenience  he  suffered  from  the  continual  necessity  of 
winking  his  eyes.  She  advised  him  to  be  patient,  and  promised  to 
Bee  him  again  soon. 

The  days  flowed  on,  and  renewed  the  same  pleasures  and  the  same 
ennui.  Old  Noserat  returned  from  his  journey.  Ismael  was  away  on 
a  grand  fishing  party.  The  doating  father,  to  give  his  darling  son  an 
agreeable  surprise,  sought  him  on  the  lake  of  Toranka.  He  ap- 
peared astonished  at  the  youth*s  skill,  an^  gently  reproached  him 
for  having  taken  so  tnuch  pains  to  acquire  an  art  which  could  never 
be  any  credit  to  him.  Ismael  defended  his  old  trade  so  warmly, 
that,  in  his  earnestness,  his  eyes  remained  fixed  in  a  steady  stare. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  thought  of  this.  He  at  once  fancied  he  stm  a 
thousand  swords  turned  tovrards  him,  to  punish  his  imposture.  He 
was  seized  with  such  a  fright,  that  he  changed  colour,  stammered, 
and  was  silent.  Noserat,  supposing  that  his  silence  and  embarrass- 
ment expressed 'his  submission,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
like  a  good  £EUlier,  to  make  him  feel  that  it  was  more  honourable  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  wise  and  the  learned,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
study,  than  to  waste  his  life  among  libertines,  and  buffoons,  and 
dancing-girls,  acquiring  no  sciences  but  those  of  eating  and  angling. 

Our  fisherman  listened  to  the  old  man  respectfully,  and  promised 
to  profit  by  his  advice.  In  this  he  foresaw  a  double  advantage. 
Knowledge  is  a  plant  which  is  easily  cultivated  in  solitude.  There 
he  would  be  quite  independent  of  the  looks  of  the  slaves  who  per- 
petually surrounded  him,  and  who  only  seemed  to  him  so  many 
spies  set  to  watch  his  winking.  Besides,  from  learned  men  he 
could  be  under  no  apprehension.  They  were  always  too  full  of  their 
own  thoughts  to  think  of  his  eyes.     With  astrologers  he  was  equally 

♦  The  liquor  named  bang;  or  pueng,  or  poust,  is,  according  to  Chardin, 
an  infusion  of  poppies,  hempseed,  and  nux  vomica.  According  to  others, 
it  is  a  juice  drawn  from  henbane,  mixed  with  opium.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  the  abuse  of  this  danf  erous  liquor  causes  madness,  and  occasions  the 
most  fatal  results.  The  Indians  made  use  of  it  for  state  criminals,  or  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown ;  and,  too  humane  to  deprive  them  of  life,  like  the 
Turks,  or  of  sijfht,  like  the  Persians,  they  prefer  tdkiag  away  the  use  of 
Teason,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  them  incapable  of  reigning. 

Afioun  is  the  true  name  of  liquid  opium. 

^  ¥rhence  we  derive  the  word  masquerade. 
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safe*    When  their  glances  v^ere  not  on  the  heavens^  they  were  on  a 
takSuiB,*  and  could  not  trouble  his. 

His  new  project  almost  restored  his  tranquillity.  He  put  it  in 
execution  j  and^  presently,  the  Ismael  who  had  sighed  so  devoutly 
after  the  goods  of  this  worlds  forgot  them  all  in  dreaming  of  the 
treasures  of  science  and  the  riches  of  the  mind. 

Having  one  evening  retired  to  his  apartment,  he  took  up  a 
manuscript  by  chance,  which  opened  at  these  words  :-«*  As  mafty 
steps  as  you  shall  rise  upon  the  ladder  of  fortune,  so  many  you  will 
have  to  descend.  The  ladder  of  knowledge  has  its  support  m 
heaven;  and-  time,  which  crumbles  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy  on  the 
heads  of  their  possessors,  only  adds  to  the  glory  of  the  sage.'  *  It 
is  a  direct  warning  from  the  Prophet  !*  cried  Ismael.  *  Of  what  use 
to  me  is  the  possession  of  fragile  goods,  of  vases  which  break  under 
the  hand,  of  perfumes  which  evaporate,  of  wines  which  intoxicate, 
of  rich  dainties  which  cause  indigestion  ?  Ah  !  severe  has  been 
my  experience !  The  life  of  the  rich  is  a  continual  intoxication  : 
the  pleasure  passes,  the  headache  remains !  Then,  to  be  for  ever 
in  a  state  of  apprehension  !  For  ever  winking  the  eyes  !  No-— this 
is  not  life.  But,  to  drink  of  the  fountain  of  knowledge, — ^to  hear 
one's  name  repeated  from  lip  to  lip,— to  secure  the  admiration  of 
posterity  by  noble  and  lasting  works, — that,  aye  that,  is  the 
real  happiness  !  When  Mostrazem  dared  to  insult  the  Cojanessir, 
the  rash  caliph  was  hurled  irom  the  throne  of  Bagdad.  Wise 
Alforasi,  proUfic  Avicenna, — Saadi,  the  nightingale  of  Iran,— 
Chekat,  the  eagle  of  genius, — ^graceful  Hafez,  sublime  Attar  ! — Oh  ! 
that  the  name  of  Ismael  might  pass,  like  yours,  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
to  posterity !  To  secure  such  a  blessing,  how  willingly  would  I  give 
halfmyhfe!* 

'The  offer  is  accepted,'  instantly  exclaimed  Tir-Aban,  entering  at 
that  moment,  followed  by  Mutaleha :  Ismael  was  thunderstruck* 
'  What !'  cried  the  Egyptian  sorceress,  '  have  not  my  ^fts,  then, 
been  enough  for  thee  V  *  Alas,  that  fatal  condition — that  everlasting 
wink  of  the  eye  !* — '  ^ort-sighted  man  !  thinkest  thou  that  he  who 
foregoes  the  lot  to  which  he  has  been  destined  by  Providence,  in 
pursi!iit  of  wealth  and  honours,  can  attain  them  without  far  greater 
discomforts  than  any  thou  hast  suffered  ?  But  what  thou  now 
feelest,  thousands  have  felt  before  thee.  The  least  restraint  poisons 
the  most  perfect  happiness,  as  a  single  pearl  misplaced  in  the  dress 
of  a  woman,  often  makes  her  forget  the  diamonds  with  which  she 
is  covered.  I  now  resign  thee  to  my  companion,  who  is  alone 
capable  of  fulfilling  thy  present  desires.  From  this  moment  I  take 
from  thee  the  riches  thou  hast  found  so  troublesome  and  useless. 
I  have  preserved  the  body  of  the  son  of  Nozerat :  it  shall  remain  in  its 
place.  The  day  of  mourning  will  thus  have  only  been  a  few  months 
delayed,  and  theaffairs  of  his  rather's  house  will  return  to  theilr  natiiral 
course.* 
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*  Tou  are  to  be  the  most  learned  of  men/  said  Tir-Aban.  '  I !' 
repeated  Ismad  in  confusion^ — *  I !  I  who  am  the  most  ignorant ! 
I  can  understand  how  a  poor  man  can  suddenly  become  rich,  but 
how  a  blockhead-**  *  The  rough  stone  of  Badakam,  when  purified 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  becomes  a  ruby/  said  the  angel.  'Follow 
me.  Science  dweUs  not  beneath  the  ^ded  roof.  You  must  now 
be  placed  in  a  retreat  better  suited  to  the  improvement  of  your  con- 
dition.* Ismael  got  up  behind  him  on  Borak  ;  and  the  palace  of 
Noserat,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ormus,  presently 
disappeared  from  beneath  them. 

Wafted  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle's  flight  into  Irak-Adjemy, 
Ismael  found  himself  forthwith  close  to  the  city  of  Teheran.^  On 
the  banks  of  a  streamlet  he  saw  a  little  cottage.  It  was  simple, 
but  commodious, — ^unostentatious,  but  not  without  elegance.  '  This 
house,'  said  Tir-Aban,  '  belongs  to  thee.  Thou  wilt  here  find  the 
most  precious  of  all  fUrniture,— books,  and  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical instruments.  Incense  and  myrrh  will  no  longer  bum  for 
thee  in  golden  cassolets  i  but  the  elcaya  and  the  mastick  tree  will 
afford  thee  their  shade  and  sweet  perfume.  Now,  receive  from  me 
the  gift  of  languages.  They  are  the  avenues  to  the  temple  of 
science.  But,  before  all,  if  thou  wilt  enlighten  thy  reason,  learn  to 
doubt.  Doubt  is  the  gate  of  knowledge.  He  who  doubts  of 
nothing,  examines  nothing  5  he  who  examines  nothing,  discovers 
nothing ;  and  he  who  discovers  nothing,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  good 
scholar,  but  never  a  true  sage.* 

The  angel  then  touched  Ismael  with  his  hand,  reminded  him  that 
it  was  at  the  expense  of  one-half  of  his  life  that  his  name  was  to 
be  made  inunortal,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his  celestial  steed,  dis- 
appeared. 

In  a  few  years,  Ismael  became  famous  for  his  vast  learning.  The 
most  celebrated  doctors  of  Persia  confessed  themselves  incapable  of 
coping  with  him.  His  works  in  medicine,  astronomy,  theology, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  poetry,  &c.  &c.,  were  multiplied  so 
rapidly  and  were  received  so  fevourably,  that  the  people  soon  con- 
sidered him  master  of  the  seventy-two  sciences  necessary  to  his 
being  proclaimed  Mouktehed.t  This  dignified  title  was  decreed  to 
him.  It  was  even  enhanced  by  the  added  appellation  of  the  '  third 
moiter^' — ^Aristotle  and  Alfarabi  having  always  ranked  as  the  two  first. 

The  scientific  prodigy  of  Irak  no  longer  doubted  of  his  immor- 
tality, and  enjoyeid  its  sweets  in  advance.  Princes  sought  him  and 
reposed  his  words  as  they  repeat  those  of  the  imans  or  the  pro- 
phets.   The  people  every  where  threw  themselves  in  his  (mth,  to 

*  At  present  the  capital  of  Persia, 
t  The  mat  learned   men  of  Persia  are  called  moukiehed.     This 
word  aigniies  a  man  who  possesses  all  the  sciences  in  perfection.    The 
.  people  alone  can  bestow  this  noble  title,  which  is  seldom  granted  more 
than  two  or  three  times  in  a  century. 
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obtain  a  look  from  him,  or  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  robe  $  and  the 
^reatest.sages  of  Asia  traversed  the  seas  to  consult  him. 

In  the  midst^  however^  of  these  universal  praises^  envy  was  on 
the  watch,  and  eagjer  for  the  opportunity  to  attack  him.  It  was  not 
long  ere  it  arrived.  Continual  admiration  is  an  affliction  to  the 
multitude.  It  received  with  eagerness  the  most  contradictory  re- 
ports concerning  the  learned  Ismael.  He  was  accused  of  not  being 
the  real  author  of  his  works^  of  having  found  them  in  some  old  and 
unknown  manuscripts.  Many  questions  in  them  savoured  of  heresy. 
He  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter^  and  was  accused  of  atheism^ 
although  every  one  of  his  books  began  with  homage  to  God  and  to 
his  Prophet. 

This  injustice  disgusted  the  sage.  His  heart  was  wounded  by  it. 
In  his  chagrin  at  some  harsh  criticisms,  he  would  &in  have  been 
able  to  extinguish  the  brilliant  Ugfats  which  he  had  kindled  for  thia 
ungrateful  people.  Almost  discouraged,  he  withdrew  to  the  banks 
of  his  streamlet,  and  left  the  redress  of  his  wrongs  to  posterity. 

A  young  girl  of  Teheran,  who,  though  she  had  never  read  his 
works,  was  magnanimous  enough  not  to  speak  iU  of  them,  pleased 
our  philosopher,  and  he  married  her.  They  had  children,  and  his 
happiness  increased  with  his  femily.  Living  retired,  without  the 
least  noise  or  ostentation,  he  now  gave  no  more  attention  to  study 
than  vras  necessary  to  keep  up  the  improvement  t>f  his  mind,  and 
amuse  his  leisure.  His  children  grew,  and  he  became  their  instructor. 
Cultivating  at  the  same  time  his  books  and  his  garden,  and  turning 
knowledge  to  the  use  of  virtue,  he  was  astonished  to  find  himself 
more  happy  than  he  had  been  amidst  the  festivals  of  Ormus,  in 
the  courts  of  kings,  or  in  the  zenith  of  popular  favour.  . 

One  day  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  kind  of  fainting.  *  His 
terrified  wife  and  all  his  children  ran  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  his 
eldest  son  who  was  then  absent  in  the  city.  Whilst  they  were  lavish- 
ing their  tender  attentions  on  him,  Ismael  perceived  that  the  terrace 
of  his  house  was  suddenly  illuminated,  and  heard  the  people  without, 
as  they  passed  by,  murmur  the  prayers  for  the  dying.*  At  the  very 
moment,  Tir-Aban  and  Mutaleha  appeared.  The  latter  held  in  hear 
hand  a  flower  of  gulbad-samour,t  the  fatal  plant  whkh  has  the 
power  of  poisoning  the  breath  that  passes  over  it. 

'  Ismael  !*  said  the  sorceress,  <  thou  hast  made  the  sacrifice  of 
half  thy  years  to  glory.  Thy  last  hour  of  life  is  come,  and  thou  art 
entering  immortality.*  Then,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  couch  of 
Ismael,  there  appesured  the  four  angels  of  death,  Monkir,  Nekir, 
Mordad,  and  Esra^l.  '  Oh,  holy  Prophet  !*  cried  the  phOosopher, 
'  to  die ! — ^to  die  just  as  existence  was  beginning  to  be  sweet ! — ^my 

*  When  a  Persian  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  lights  are  placed  on  the 
external  terrace  of  his  house,  to  warn  the  passers-by  to  pray  for  him. 

t  Gulbad^maur,  that  is,  the  flower  thatpoieons  the  wina.  The  Araba, 
call  it  churh,  and  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  poem  of  *  LaUa  Rookh,'  speaks 
of  it  by  the  name  of  fi^TiC^f ^A. 
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vnte,  my  children !  must  I  then  bid  you  an  eternal  adieu  >  Alas  !' 
will  the  gloify  of  my  name  console  you  for  my  loss  ?— ^HoAd  !*  ex- 
claimed he  to  Mutaleha^  who  was  presenting  him  the  gulbad-samour, 
'  oh,  hold  !  one  of  my  children  is  absent.  May  I  not  see  him  ere  I 
die  ?  To-morrow — '  *  Delay  is  impossible/  said  Tir*Aban,  *  unless, 
indeed^  thou  wilt  renounce  the  future  honours  of  posterity.  Do 
this,  and  thy  death  may  be  deferred  three  days — no  longer  T  *  Three 
dayv  !*  said  the  dying  man.  *  Sacrifice  the  great  name  for  which  I 
have  been  so  long  toiling  for  three  little  days !  Weigh  three  days 
in  the  balance  agamst  ages  of  glory !  But  I  cannot  die  without 
once  more  beholding  my  beloved  boy  !  Heartless,  unfeeling  genius 
of  knowledge,  thou  hast  deceived  me  like  that  of  fortune !  Take 
back  thy  gifts.  Let  me  die  unknown,  but  give^ne  three  days  more, — 
three  days  to  be  enjoyed  with  my  dear  family, — ^three  days  that  I 
may  press  my  absent  son  once  more  to  my  heart.' 

'  The  nobleness  of  this  sentiment  disarms  us,'  said  Tir-Aban. 
'  Ismael,  pursue  thy  course  undisturbed  in  the  bosom  of  study  and 
of  nature.  Thou  hast  sacrificed  fortune  to  a  trifling  restraint. 
Thou  now  sacrificest  glory  to  three  days  of  life.  Live  henceforth 
for  thy  family  and  for  happiness,  and  think  no  more  of  obtaining  ia 
future  age  a  delusive  triumph  in  which  the  triumpher  can  take  no 
share/ 

'  Well,*  said  the  Egyptian  sorceress, '  which  of  us  has  gained  the 
victory  in  this  experiment  ?  * 

'  Both  and  neither/  answered  Tir- Aban.  *  Knowledge  and  fortune 
are  both  good  for  those  who  know  bow  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them )  but  excess  spoils  every  thing.  The  base  passions  of  man  in- 
trude upon  his  prosperity  and  turn  it  to  poison.  He  only  treats 
wealth  as  the  means  of  satisfying  his  fancies,  and  his  eagerness  for 
momentary  gratifications.  He  does  not  make  it  the  accomplisher 
of  his  highest  and  noblest  impulses.  Of  science  he  is  equally  un- 
worthy. He  only  employs  it  to  feed  his  vanity.  The  example  of 
the  fisherman  of  Ormus  ought  to  teach  us  to  prize  beyond  riches 
and  honours — ' 

'Tranquillity,*  interrupted  Mutaleha. 

'  And  virtue/  added  the  angel. 

Here  Kel-Anayet^  (a  really  wise  man  under  the  mask  of  a  fool,) 
ended  his  recitaL  Abbes,  who  had  been  some  time  in  a  doze, 
seemed  to  be  startled  up  as  the  voice  ceased,  just  as  a  miPer  is  when 
his  mill  stops  suddenly. 

'  That  story  of  thine,  my  honest  fellow/  exclaimed  he^  '  seema 
most  drowsily  moral.* 

'  He  forgets  his  business,'  said  Bebut. 

*  Not  flo/  retorted  our  pretended  buffoon.  '  Does  not  he  who 
throws  good  grain  on  a  barren  soil,  or  who  gives  good  counsel  to 
thedeafjor  lessons  of  wisdom  to  theambitious, — ^prove  himself  a  fool  >* 

Bebut  quivered  with  passion  and  looked  at  Abbas,  who^  to  avoid 
punishing  the  moralist^  feigned  to  sleep  again. 
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Voyage  prom  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulp,  by  the 
Southern  Passage. 

[Tbx  nautical  portions  of  this  Original  Journal  will  be  fonnd  to  poMeis  snfloient  iolfratt 
for  the  Nartgator  and  Hydrographer,  to  whom  mo«t  of  the  obserrattons  will  be  both  new 
and  important}  and  this  consideration  alone  indaees  us  to  give  them  a  place  in  our  pages, 
where  all  that  can  elucidate  the  maritime  peculiarities  of  the  Eastern  Seat,  will  be  as  strictly 
in  place,  an  that  which  relates  only  to  its  Continents  or  l^andt*  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  merely  nautical  information,  the  Joomal  will  be  found  to  contain,  as  it  proceeds,  much 
of  novelty  and  interest  respecting  the  countries  and  ]>eople  lying  on  each  side  of  the  Gulf, 
both  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  collected,  under  advantagcoos  circumstances,  on  the  spot] 

No.  I. 

Departure  from  Bombay — Islands  of  the  Seychelles — Tempestuous 
Monsoon — Entry  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  soutb-west  monsoon  having  already  set  in  on  the  western 
coast  of  India^  it  was  deemed  impossible^  by  those  most  conversant 
with  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  for  us  to  make  a  direct  passage 
across  the  Arabian  8ea^  from  Bombay  to  Muscat.  The  15th  of 
May  is  considered  to  be  the  latest  period  at  which  any  hope  remains 
of  effecting  the  direct  passage ;  though  some  are  of  opinion  that 
even  as  late  as  the  30th  a  middle  passage  may  be  made,  by  going 
down  the  coast  of  Concan,  as  far  as  the  Angrias  Bank,  between 
Bombay  and  Goa,  or  between  the  latitude  of  16^  and  17°  N.,  and 
then  standing  across  S.W.  before  the  N.W.  winds  are  ended,  and 
the  monsoon  fairly  set  in,  by  which  means  sufHcicnt  westing  might 
be  obtained  to  admit  of  bearing  up  before  the  S.W.  monsoon,  at  the 
time  of  meeting  it,  and  making  a  northerly  course  good  afterwards. 
As  it  was  now  the  4th  of  June,  no  bope  remained  of  our  making 
either  the  direct  or  the  middle  passage,  so  that  we  prepared  our- 
selves for  the  southern  one. 

On  the  5th,  it  ^ling  slack  water  at  4  p.m.,  we  weighed  from  the 
outer  anchorage  of  Bombay,  with  the  ebb  of  the  neap  tide,  and  the 
wind  from  the  S.S.W.,  or  right  a-head.  By  sun-set  we  had  nearly 
got  the  marks  on,  having  Toll  Nob  in  one  with  the  Paps,  which  is 
the  line  of  bearing  from  the  pitch  of  the  South-west  Prong  j  and, 
when  the  Nob  is  brought  to  the  northward  of  these  Paps,  the  reef  is 
weathered,  and  the  harbour  considered  to  be  cleared.  While  these 
were  just  in  one,  however,  the  ship  was  laid  nearly  over  on  her 
beam-ends  by  a  violent  squall,  which  obliged  us  to  clew  all  down  j 
and,  the  force  of  the  wind  rendering  it  impossible  to  carry  any  sail, 
while  the  heavy  rain,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  prevented  our 
seeing  either  lights  or  marks  for  our  guide,  the  pilot  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  bear  up  for  the  anchorage  again,  and  accordingly  we  an- 
chored at  about  7  p.m.,  in  seven  fathoms,  with  the  light-vessel  of  the 
Sunken  Rock  distant  about  a  third  of  a  mile. 
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June  ^.—Though  the  tides  were  so  slack,  being  now  in  the  dead 
of  the  neaps^  that  the  pilot  himself  despaired  of  our  getting  out 
until  the  springs,  we  were  determined  to  give  it  another  trial,  and 
accordiligly  weighed  with  the  first  gleam  of  the  dawn.  By  9  a.m., 
after  hard  beating  under  a  press  of  sail,  we  had  the  marks  for 
clearing  the  Reef  nearly  on ;  and  the  prospect  of  our  getting  out^  as 
we  had  now  daylight  and  two  hours*  tide  before  us,  seemed  so  fa- 
vourable, that  the  pilot  was  permitted  to  leave  us  before  the  har- 
bour was  properly  cleared.  At  10  a.m.  we  were  taken  sharp  aback, 
with  a  hard  squall  from  the  W.N.W.,  while  standing  off  shore, 
which  split  the  jib,  and  threw  us  round  on  the  starboard  tack,  with 
our  head  to  the  S.W.  At  noon,  having  gradually  fallen  off,  and 
finding  ourselves  in  7|  fiithoms  water,  with  no  land  in  sight,  from 
the  thickness  of  the  weather  and  rain,  we  wore  off  to  the  N.  W. ; 
and  at  Ih.  30m.  p.m.,  as  the  sky  cleared  up  for  a  moment,  we  were 
enabled  to  Gx  our  position  by  distinct  bearings. 

The  wind  continued  to  shift  from  S.W.  to  K.W.  throughout  the 
afternoon,  and  obliged  us  frequently  to  veer  ship,  which,  with  the 
flood-tide  now  setting  strong  against  us,  prevented  our  gaining 
much  ground.  The  weather  continued  to  be  squally,  the  wind  va- 
riable, and  the  atmosphere  constantly  darkened  by  rain,  so  that  all 
our  attention  was  required  to  maintain  a  sharp  look-out,  and  we 
wore  ship  almost  every  hour  from  tack  to  tack. 

June  7. — ^At  2  a.m.  we  had  shoaled  into  J  less  7  fisithoms ;  but, 
the  wind  drawing  now  more  westerly,  we  were  enabled  to  luff  off 
the  coast,  and  deepened  to  12,  12|,  13,  and  14  fathoms  at  noon, 
when  we  were  in  lat.  18^  25'  N.,  and  long.  72^  42'  £.,  and  at  mid- 
night we  had  deepened  to  21  fathoms.  In  the  afternoon  we  des- 
cried a  ship  a-head,  standing,  like  ourselves,  to  the  southward,  and 
at  sunset  had  so  fkr  overhauled  her,  as  to  perceive  it  was  a  ship 
from  Bengal,  bound  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  saUed  two  days 
before  us  from  Bombay. 

June  8. — At  sun-rise  the  Bengal  ship  was  seen  on  our  lee  quarter, 
bearing  N.E.  by  N.,  distant  about  two  miles,  and  we  were  then  in 
22  fathoms.  At  8  a.m.  we  bad  deepened  to  30  fathoms,  on  a  rocky 
bottom  3  at  10,  we  had  32  fathoms  -,  and  at  noon,  35,  on  hard  ground, 
being  then  in  lat.  17°  2'  N.,  long.  72°  54'  E.  The  weather  still  con- 
tinued squally,  with  hard  rain,  and  the  wind  veered  between  W.  and 
W.S.W.,  witlji  a  high  sea.  About  10  p.m.,  we  bore  away  a  point 
free,  to  steer  S.  by  £.,  and  at  midnight  sounded  in  40  fisUhoms,  on  a 
sandy  bottom. 

June  9. — Considering  ourselves  now  secure  of  our  offing,  we  con- 
turned  to  steer  S.  by  E.  along  the  edge,  of  the  bank,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  soundings  of  from  30  to  40  fathoms,  as  a  guide  for 
the  fisur  way  down  between  the  islands  of  the  Laccadives  and  Mal- 
dives and  the  Indian  coast,  and  unbent  the  cables  and  stowed  the 
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aBckon.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  14°  5fy  N.>  and  were  in 
long.  7S9  39'  £.,  in  the  depth  of  41  fathoms  -,  when  edging  in  to- 
wards the  shoie^  on  a  course  of  S.S.E.,  we  had  shoaled  gradually  to 
S4  fathoms  at  midnight,  on  a  light  blue  sandy  bottom.  Thewealher 
continued  to  be  squally,  with  rain,  and  the  wind  prevailing  from 
the  W.S.W. 

June  10. — ^From  midnight  we  had  hauled  off  half  a  point,  steering 
now  S.  by  £.|E.,  and,  from  the  increasing  strength  of  the  wind, 
were  under  double-reefed  topsails  at  noon,  observing  in  lat.  12°  34' 
N.,  and  being  in  long.  74°  44'  £.,  with  soundings  in  30  fathoms  on 
sand.  We  had  the  same  depth  at  sunset,  which  induced  us  to  haul 
off  half  a  point  more,  and  steer  S.  by  E.,  when  we  had  32  fathoms 
at  midnight,  and  were  soon  after  in  lat.  1 1°  54'  N.,  by  an  altitude  of 
the  star  Benetnach. 

June  11. — ^The  weather  had  now  become  more  settled,  and  the 
wind  blew  steadily  from  the  W.S.W.,  without  squalls  or  rain,  so 
that  we  shook  out  all  the  reefs.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  10°  21' 
N.,  and  were  in  long.  76°  1'  £.,  sounding  in  40  fathoms  on  sand, 
and  having  experienced  the  influence  of  a  current  setting  to  the  east^ 
ward,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  mile  per  hour.  We  had  now  passed 
the  latitude  of  Mount  Dilly,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Laccadives, 
(where  we  had  been  assured  that  we  should  find  the  weather  most 
squally,)  without  having  any  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or  a  single  shower 
of  rain ;  and,  as  we  opened  the  Nine  Degree  Channel,  we  found  the 
sea  smoother,  and  the  weather  still  clearer  and  more  settled.  From 
noon  we  steered  S.,  having  now  nearly  cleared  the  length  of  the 
Malabar  Coast ,  and  about  9  p.m.  we  had  a  latitude  of  9°  44'  N.  by 
the  star  Benetnach,  and  soon  after,  of  9°  41'  N.  by  the  star 
Arcturus. 

June  12. — Still  strong  westerly  winds,  but  fine  weather,  and  the 
ship  under  all  sail.  At  daylight  we  hauled  close  to  the  wind,  and 
attempted  to  go  out  through  the  Eight  Degree  Channel,  under  the 
hope  of  cutting  off  all  the  length  of  the  Maldiva  Archipelago,  and 
running  down  our  westing  in  a  higher  latitude  -,  but,  though  we  had 
fine  weather  enough,  yet  the  wind  was  too  dead  a-head  to  effect  any 
thing.  We  observed  at  noon  in  lat.  8°  21'  N.,  and  were  in  long. 
75°  56'  £.,  having  now  got  off  the  bank  of  soundings  entirely.  We 
continued  to  steer  S.,  and  at  8h.  30m.  p.m.,  were  in  lat. 7°  34'  by  an 
altitude  of  the  star  Arcturus,  the  weather  still  fine. 

June  13. — The  course  still  S.,  and  the  wind  W.  The  lat.  at 
noon  6°  22'  N.,  long.  76°  12'  E.  j  and  at  7  p.m.  the  latitude  per  Be- 
netnach 5°  45'  N.,  with  steady  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea. 

June  14. — ^Winds  growing  lighter,  and  drawing  round  more 
southerly.  Lat.  observed  at  noon,  4°  24'  N.,  long.  76°  5'  E.  In 
the  afternoon,  light  airs  and  intervals  of  calms,  with  squalls  at  times^ 
accompanied  wi&  run.  At  8  p.m.^  latitude  per  Benetnach,  3°  44'  N.^ 
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and  at  8h.  SOm.«  latitude  per  Arcturus^  3^  M  N.,  with  unsteady 
weather. 

June  15. — Soon  after  sunrise  the  wind  had  changed  to  S.W., 
which  obliged  us  now  to  steer  S.S.E.  At  soon  we  were  in  lat. 
2^  44'  N.,  and  in  long.  76°  12'  E.,  with  a  slight  current,  and  a  Swell 
from  the  S.E.  The  wind  light  and  variable  throughout  the  after- 
noon, and  our  lat.,  by  the  star  Arcturus,  at  8  p.m.,  2*^  W  N. 

June  16. — ^Fresher  breezes,  and  more  steadily  clear  weather,  but 
the  wind  still  well  to  the  westward.  At  noon  our  lat.  observed  was 
1^  1'  N.,  and  long.  75°  17'  E.  We  had  hauled  up  here  to  the  S.W., 
in  order  to  go  sharp  round  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Maldiva 
Archipelago,  and,  if  possible,  proceed  by  the  northern,  or  short  route, 
and  run  our  westing  down  in  4°  or  5°  south  latitude ;  but,  as  we  got 
to  the  westward,  we  found  the  wind  more  dead  against  us,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  steer  south  again.  As  we  expected  to  cross  the 
Line  about  midnight,  we  took  the  altitudes  of  several  stars  in  the 
evening  watch,  which  gave  us, — 

By  the  star  in  the  foot  of  the  Southern  Cross,  0°  20'  N.I 

By  the  Spica  Yirginis, 0  20       I  All  near  each 

By  Benetnach, 017        [other  in  time. 

By  Arcturus, 0  20      J 

June  17. — While  crossing  the  Line,  we  had  steady  westerly 
breezes,  and  fine  weather,  the  ship  being  under  all  sail.  At  noon 
we  observed  in  lat.  1°  3'  S,,  and  were  in  long.  75°  36'  E.,  with  a 
slight  current  setting  to  the  eastward. 

June  18. — Lighter  and  more  variable  breezes,  but  still  clear 
weather.  At  noon  observed  in  lat.  9?  54'  S.,  and  were  in  long. 
75°  45'  E.,  with  the  same  slight  easterly  current  as  yesterday  5  and 
in  the  evening  we  had  squally  weather,  with  showers  of  rain,  and  a 
declining  wind. 

June  19. — At  sunrise  the  ship  had  scarcely  steerage  way,  and  be- 
fore noon  it  was  a  dead  calm.  We  had  now  got  completely  beyond 
the  range  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  were  anxiously  looking 
towards  the  south-east  quarter  for  the  trade- wind,  by  which  we  still 
hoped  to  run  our  westing  down  in  4°  or  5°  south  latitude.  Our 
hopes  of  this  were  kept  alive  by  the  heavy  swells  which  came  from 
that  quarter,  and  which,  as  the  ship  was  now  unmanageable  by  the 
helm,  caused  her  to  roll  and  tumble  about  in  the  sea  more  violently 
than  the  hardest  tempest  could  have  done.  At  noon  we  observed  in 
lat.  4°  SC  S.,  and  were  in  long.  75°  47'  E.,  but  continued  to  be 
becalmed  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

June  20. — The  calm  continued  all  night,  and  the  swell  was  equally 
heavy  from  the  south-east,  the  weather  hot,  but  not  oppressively  so. 
At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  4°  29'  S.,  and  were  in  long.  75°  45'  E., 
having  made  the  southing  by  a  current,  since  the  swell  was  a  head 
one^  and  the  sails  bad  never  been  once  full  throughout  the  last 
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twenty-fow  hours.  One  of  the  Arab  sailors  of  the  crew,  who  was 
the  stoutest  and  strongest  man  in  the  ship  when  we  left;  Bombay, ' 
having  pined  away  by  a  disease  which  none  of  us  could  tell  the  na- 
ture of,  was  committed  to  the  deep  by  his  Arab  comrades  on  board, 
with  greater  feeling  and  solemnity  than  is  usually  seen  among  In- 
dian sailors,  and  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies  and  prayers  of  the' 
Mohaaunedan  religion.  The  smell  of  the  dead  body  had  attracted - 
several  sharks  around  the  ship,  one  of  which,  being  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  six  in  girth  at  the  broadest  part,  was  harpooned  and 
hauled  on  board.  Soon  after  noon  we  caught  the  south-west  trade, 
which  blew  in  such  light  airs,  as  induced  us  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  still  farther  south  to  have  it  in  any  force,  and  we 
accordingly  steered  S.W.  with  this  view,  under  all  sail. 

June  21. — ^The  wind  veering  between  S.£.  and  S.S.E.,  i^id  grow- 
ing lighter,  instead  of  gaining  strength,  still  obliged  us  to  go  farther 
south  in  search  of  the  steady  trade.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat. 
5°  20'  S.,  and  were  in  long.  75^  25'  E.,  and  in  the  evening  we  had 
some  light  squalls,  with  flying  showers  of  rain. 

JuneZ^, — ^The  weather  more  settled,  and  the  breeze  fresher  j 
but,  being  now  abreast  of  the  Cbagos  Archipelago,  it  was  thought 
better  to  stand  still  further  to  the  southward,  in  order  to  go  round 
the  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  which  forms  its  southern  extreme.  We 
accordingly  stood  on  S.W.,  observing  in  lat.  6°  7'  S.  at  noon,  and 
being  then  ia  long.  74°  27'  E.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  drew 
more  southerly,  being  S.S.E.  at  4  p.m.,  and  S.  by  £.  at  sunset.  Its 
strength  increased  3  but  it  still  came  sometimes  in  squalls,  with 
rain. 

June  23.—- An  increasing  breeze  at  S.S.E.,  with  occasional  squalla 
of  rain.  Being  now  well  down  to  the  southward,  we  steered 
W.S.W.,  and  at  noon  were  in  lat,  7°  38'  S.,  and  long.  72°  63'  E. 
We  ran  along  in  this  parallel  steering  west,  but  without  making  the 
island  of  Diego  Garcia,  which  I  saw  on  a  former  occasion  of  my 
going  by  the  southern  route  from  Bombay  to  the  Red  Sea.  Thia^ 
island  is,  however,  so  low,  as  not  to  be  clearly  distinguished  at  a 
greater  distance  than  12  or  15  miles  in  the  day,  and  live  or  six  at 
night ;  so  that,  as  we  passed  ten  miles  to  the  southward  of  it,  and 
crossed  its  meridian  after  sunset,  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should 
see  it. 

June  24. — ^^Ve  had  the  wind  now  fresh  from  the  S.E.,  but  more 
squally  and  rainy  than  before ;  steering  west,  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter,  and  being  of^en  obliged  to  lower  the  topsails,  and  clew  aU 
down,  from  its  violence.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7°  46'  S.,  and 
were  in  long.  70°  46'  £.,  or  just  to  the  southwestward  of  the  bank 
on  which  soundings  of  15  and  17  fathoms  were  obtained  by  his 
Majesty's  ship  CefUurion,  according  to  the  charts ;  but,  as  our  water 
here  was  of  a  deep  sea  blue,  we  did  not  heave  the  lead.   In  the  after- 
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noon  we  had  the  trade  wind  decliniDg  in  force>  and  Yeering  to  E.S.E.J 
and  at  midnight  it  blew  directly  east^  and  st^y. 

June  ^5. — Steady  breezes  Arom  the  E.S.E.,  and  the  ship  steering 
W.  by  N.,  under  all  sail.  At  noon  we  were  in  lat.  7^  31'  S.,  and  in 
long.  69^  &  £.,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  had  again  squally  weather, 
with  rain,  the  wind  shifting  frequently  to  every  point  between  S. 
and  E.,  and  sometimes  flying  suddenly  round  to  the  very  opposite 
quarter. 

June  26. — ^We  had  the  wind  more  settled  at  S.B,,  and  steadily 
fresh  throughout  the  day.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7°  44'  S,, 
and  were  in  long.  67^  22'  £.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  becoming 
ttghter  and  more  variable,  we  thought  it  best  to  haul  a  point  or  two 
more  southerly,  for  the  sake  of  getting  into  the  steadier  trade. 

June  27* — ^As  we  advanced  to  the  southward,  we  found  the 
weather  more  settled  and  clear,  and  the  S.£.  trade  more  steady  and 
fresh.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  8°  1 1'  S.,  and  were  in  long. 
65^  14'  B.  Having  now  strong  breezes  from  the  S.E.,  we  steered 
W.  by  N.  under  all  sail. 

June  28. — At  day-light  the  wind  had  veered  round  to  E.N.E., 
and  at  6  a.m.  we  were  taken  flat  aback  with  the  wind  from  the 
westward,  and  obliged  to  brace  sharp  up,  and  haul  to  the  southward. 
From  this  till  10  a.m.  we  had  the  wind  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  accompanied  with  squalls,  and  intervals  of  calms  and  rain. 
At  noon  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  continued  to  be  so  all  day ;  but 
the  ship*s  place,  as  corrected  by  the  run  from  yesterday  noon,  was 
in  lat.  f  55'  S.,  and  long.  63^  1'  E.  In  the  afternoon  the.wind  re- 
turned to  E.S.E.,  and  enabled  us  to  steer  free.  At  8  p.m.  our  lati- 
tude, by  the  star  in  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Centaur,  was  7°  59'  S., 
and  about  midnight,  by  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  moon,  8^  2'  S. 

June  29. — ^At  sun-rise,  we  saw  a  ship  bearing  S.S.E.,  standing 
to  the  north-eastward  under  all  sail,  and  distant  from  us  about  nine 
miles.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7^  41'  S.,  and  were  in  long. 
60^  16'  E.,  having  the  doubtful  island  of  George  to  the  N.E.,  and 
the  bank  of  Saya  de  Malha  to  the  southward  of  us.  As  we  had  not 
seen  any  land  since  our  leaving  Bombay,  and  there  was  such  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  longitude  given  by  our  dead  reckoning,  and 
that  given  by  the  chronometer,  as  to  make  us  suspect  the  accuracy 
of  both,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a  degree  or  two  of  westing 
more  than  the  usual  limit  for  bearing  up,  and  by  running  over  to  the 
Mahe  Archipelago,  and  sounding  on  the  bank  there,  or  seeing  some 
of  the  Seychelle  Islands,  to  correct  our  longitude,  before  we  re- 
crossed  the  Line.  We  therefore  continued  to  steer  westerly  for 
another  twenty-four  hours,  having  variable  winds  between  £.  and 
S»8.E.,  with  hard  squalls,  accompanied  .with  rain,  and  an  overcast 
and  cloudy  sky. 

June  30.-— The  weather  continued  still  unsettled^  with  squalb  and 
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'rain  throughout.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7^  4^'  S.,  and  were 
in  long.  57^  58'  £.,  by  account  corrected  from  a  good  lunar  observa- 
tion on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  June  3  the  long.^  by  dead  reckon- 
ing, beiug  at  the  same  time  57°  ^9'  £.,  but  that  by  chronometer 
60^  40'  £.,  which  we  considered  to  be  at  least  3°  in  error  to  the 
eastward  of  the  truth.  We  accordingly  now  bore  up  N.W.  for  the 
Seychelle  Bank,  intending  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  Fortune, 
Adelaide,  and  Success,  which  are  smaller  shoals  to  the  southward  of 
this  Archipelago.  We  had  still  squally  weather,  with  rain.  By  an 
amplitude  of  the  sun  in  the  evening,  the  magnetic  variation  was 
found  to  be  6^  15'  westerly. 

July  I, — ^The  wind  now  blew  fresh  from  the  southward,  with  a 
clear  sky.  At  noon  we  were  in  lat.  6°  22'  S.,  and  in  long.  57°  25'  E., 
with  deep  blue  water,  and  a  following  swell,  the  wind  drawing  more 
easterly  at  noon,  and  at  sunset  being  settled  at  S.S.E. 

July  2. — Our  water  being  observed  to  be  of  a  greenish  hue,  we 
hove  a  cast  of  the  lead,  and  obtained  soundings  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Seychelle  Bank,  in  50  fathoms,  on  a  sandy  bottom,  at  8  a.m. 
Our  latitude  observed  at  noon  was  4^  47'  S.,  and  longitude,  brought 
up  by  account  from  the  lunar  observation  of  the  24th  of  June^ 
56^  42',  which  corresponded  very  accurately  with  the  situation  given 
by  our  soundings.  At  Ih.  30m.  p.m.  we  saw  one  of  the  islands 
from  the  mast-head^  bearing  about  W.N.W.,  and  at  5h.  30m.  p.m. 
were  sufficiently  near  a  group  of  them  to  perceive  that  they  were  the 
islands  called  Frigate's  Island,  Marianne,  and  the  Three  Sisters. 
Our  longitude,  per  lunar  observation,  was  now  found  to  be  within 
five  or  six  miles  of  the  truth,  while  that  by  dead  reckoning  merely 
was  about  40  miles  too  far  to  the  westward,  from  the  general  set  of 
a  westerly  current  with  the  trade  winds, — ^and  that  by  chronometer 
was  upwards  of  9?  too  far  to  the  eastward,  its  daily  rate  of  loss  given 
us  by  Mr.  Hereford  at  Bombay  being  12",  whereas  we  found  it  to 
have  lost  on  a  mean  daily  24",  or  exactly  double.  We  were  now 
enabled  to  correct  its  rate,  and,  having  altitudes  for  the  mean  time 
here,  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  bearings  of  the  islands  in  sight,  took 
a  fresh  departure. 

The  appearance  of  these  islands  of  the  Seychelles  is  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago  ;  the  latter,  of  which  Diego 
Garcia  is  the  principal,  is  almost  wholly  formed  of  coral,  and  is  con- 
sequently but  of  little  elevation  above  the  water's  edge.  Those  of 
the  Seychelles,  on  the  contrary,  are  high  islands,  and  evidently 
formed  of  stone.  They  appeared  to  us,  as  well  as  we  could  judge 
from  the  distance  at  which  we  saw  them,  to  be  destitute  of  wood, 
and  to  be  otherwise  also  barren  ;  nor  are  any  of  the  inferior  islands 
of  this  group  inhabited,  although  there  was  formerly  a  French,  and 
is  now  a  small  English,  settlement  at  the  harbour  of  the  prindpal 
island.  This  Archipelligo  was  discovered  in  1743,  by  Lazarus 
Ficoult^  and  named  i^r  the  famous  Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais^  then 
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Governor  of  the  Mauritius.  They  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  bank  of  soundings^  of  which  Seychelles,  or  Mah^^  is  the  prin- 
cipal. This  is  about  sixteen  miles  long,  by  five  in  breadth,  and  has 
a  harbour  on  its  N.E.  end,  off  Bat  River,  affording  shelter  from  all 
Hfinds.  This  island,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  Archipeli^o, 
is  said  to  be  high,  but  not  cultivated  3  and  the  tide  rises  six  k^t 
there,  the  flood  setting  S.S.W.,  and  high  water  falling  at  5h.  SOm. 
P.M.  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  Most  of  the  Seychelle 
islands  abound  with  turtle ;  and  near  the  sea,  on  the  low  grounds, 
cocoa-nut  trees  are  abundant,  while  on  the  hills  are  also  found  some 
trees  of  hard  wood.  The  French  fed  cattle  on  some  of  these  islands, 
and  colonised  the  most  valuable  of  them  with  slaves  from  Mada- 
gascar. Seals  also  have  been  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  shores 
.of  some  of  the  lower  islands  of  this  group  3  for  it  must  beiiemarked, 
that,  though  the  large  islands  are  high  hills  of  stone,  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  apparently  formed  of  coral,  and  on  these  are  found 
cocoa-nut  trees,  sea  birds,  seals,  turtle,  sharks,  and  other  fishes,  but 
little  fresh  water. 

These  islands  are  a  portion  of  that  chain  of  sub-marine  mountains 
which  seems  to  extend  from  Madagascar  to  Sumatra,  and  to  project 
its  points  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  irregular  intervals,  in 
the  form  of  islands,  reefs,  banks,  and  shoals,  dividing  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  the  Great  Southern  Ocean,  and 
offering  a  field  of  speculation  for  the  geologist. 

At  sunset  we  steered  north,  conceiving  ourselves  to  have  now 
made  sufficient  westing  to  secure  our  passage.  The  winds  varied 
between  S.  and  £.,  and  the  weather  was  very  hazy,  but  the  breeze 
moderate,  and  the  water  smooth. 

July  3. — ^The  morning  opened  with  fresh  breezes  from  between 
the  south  and  east,  accompanied  by  sudden  squalls  and  showers  of 
rain,  and  the  sun  was  obscured  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  llie 
ship's  place,  by  computation,  was  in  lat.  3^  12'  S.,  and  long.  66°  4'  E. 
at  noon,  having  made  some  westing  during  the  heavy  squalls  from 
the  eastward,  which  often  obliged  us  to  bear  up  from  them. 

July  4. — ^The  wind  was  now  more  settled  from  the  southward, 
and  the  sky  clear.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  1°  3^'  S.,  and  were 
in  long.,  by  chronometer,  55°  45'  £.,  liaving  still  made  some  west- 
ing from  a  slight  current,  and  from  bearing  up  occasionally  as  yes- 
terday. 

July  5. — ^In  re-crossing  the  Line  this  morning,  we  had  moderate 
southerly  winds,  with  flying  showers  of  small  rain,  but  smooth 
water,  and  on  the  whole  pleasant  weather.  We  observed  at  noon  in 
lat.  0°  18'  N.,  and  were  in  long.  55°  38'  E.,  steering  north  under  all 
sail.  An  azimuth  before  sunset  gave  us  4°  15' W.  for  the  magnetic 
variation  here. 

July  6. — During  the  night  the  wind  had  gradually  veered  round 
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to  the  S.W,,  the  leather  still  continuing  moderate  and  fine.  At 
noon  it  had  drawn  round  to  -west,  and  freshened  withal.  We  were 
then  in  lat.  observed  2°  23'  N.,  and  in  long.  5C°  eC  E.,  still  steering 
norths  under  all  the  sail  we  could  carry. 

July  7. — ^Wind  now  strong  at  west,  and  a  rising  sea^  which  would 
not  admit  of  our  carrying  studding-sails  any  longer.  We  went, 
however,  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  eight  knots  under  single-reefed 
topsails,  with  the  topgallantsails  over  them,  the  beaming  sea  occa- 
sioning us  to  roll  to  windward  in  the  trough  of  it  considerably.  At 
noon  we  observed  in  lat.  6°  11'  N.,  and  were  in  long.  55°  48'  E.  5 
and  at  night  we  had  an  increasing  gale,  with  a  higher  and  more 
dangerous  sea  on  our  weather  beam. 

July  8. — A  heavy  giale  from  W.  and  W.S.W.,  with  a  tremendous 
sea,  breaking  in  over  the  waist,  and  keeping  the  main-deck  constant- 
ly under  water.  Obliged  to  carry  a  press  of  sail  to  fly  before  the  sea, 
which  sometimes  broke  as  high  as  the  leading  blocks  of  the  lower 
rigging.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7^  49'  N.,  and  were  in  long. 
55°  25'  E.,  still  steering  north,  and  making  the  magnetic  variation 
4°  3(y  W.  per  amplitude  at  sunset. 

July  9. — A  violent  gale  from  the  S.W.,  with  a  sea  that  was  equal 
to  any  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  High  as  our  poop 
was  out  of  the  water,  it  often  made  a  clear  breach  over  it^  and  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  one  of  the  poop  boys  washed  overboard, 
when  the  ship  was  flying  through  the  water  with  such  velocity  that 
it  was  perfectly  impracticable  to  save  him.  The  ship  now  laboured 
heavily,  and  was  pumped  at  fourteen  inches  every  hour,  although  she 
was  new,  and  strongly  built,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  was  perfectly 
tight.  At  daylight  it  blew  still  harder,  when  we  sent  the  topgallant- 
yards  on  deck,  furled  the  mainsail  and  mizen  topsail,  lowered  the 
driver  gaff  on  deck,  and  close  reefed.  It  was  found  necessary  to  get 
fresh  stoppers  on  the  fore  tack  and  sheet,  and  on  the  topmil-sheets, 
with  preventer  braces  on  the  lower  and  topsail  yards,  and  additional 
lashings  on  the  booms  and  boats.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat. 
1 1°  4'  N.,  and  were,  by  chronometer,  in  long.  55°  43'  E.,  the  sea 
having  beat  us  off  to  the  eastward,  notwithstanding  that  we  had 
always  steered  something  to  the  westward  of  north,  and  that  the 
variation  was  also  westerly. 

July  10. — It  had  blown  so  furiously  through  the  night,  and  the 
sea  bad  continued  to  sweep  our  decks  so  constantly,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  batten  down  all  the  hatches,  and  bring  the  greater  number 
of  the  passengers  and  the  crew  on  the  poop.  The  wind  still  conti- 
nued at  S.W.,  and  oflFered  no  symptom  of  abatement  in  force.  The 
ship  laboured  heavily,  and  leaked  considerably ;  and  all  our  attention 
was  required  to  guide  her  safely  through  the  storm,  and  prevent  her 
broaching-to. 

We  had  passed  the  parallel  of  Socotra  in  the  night,  going  about 
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a  degree  to  the  eastward  of  its  meridian^  and  at  noon  observed  in 
lat.  14*^  9'  N.,  and  were,  by  chronometer,  in  long.  55°  59'  E.,  the 
heavy  swell  of  the  sea  breaking  us  ofiP  to  the  eastward,  though  we 
constantly  steered  to  the  windward  of  north  j  but,  from  the  violence 
of  the  wind  and  waves,  we  found  it  Impossible  to  make  a  north 
course  good,  even  if  we  had  needed  it,  so  that  we  congratulated  our- 
selves on  being  so  far  to  the  westward.  We  had  observed,  since  the 
morning,  that  the  water  no  longer  retained  the  deep  sea  blue  of  the 
ocean,  by  which  we  inferred  that  soundings  might  have  been  ob- 
tained here  abreast  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  At  sunset  the 
colour  of  the  water  was  changed  to  a  greenish  hue,  and  we  had  a 
heavy  fall  of  dew  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  both  of  which  were 
symptoms  of  our  approach  towards  the  land. 

July  11. — The  wind  had  moderated  during  the  night,  and  drawn 
now  toS.S.W.,  though  there  was  still  a  high-breaking  sea,  of  a  more 
dangerous  kind  even  than  that  which  rose  during  the  fury  of  the 
gale.  We  shook  out  our  third  reefs  ^  but  the  ship,  though  able  to 
carry  more  sail,  laboured  as  heavily,  and  made  as  much  water  as 
before.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  17*^  9^  N.,  and  were,  by  chro- 
nometer, in  long.  56°  ^7'  E.  Having  now  more  moderate  weather, 
with  smoother  water,  we  crossed  the  topgallant  yards,  out  reefe, 
and  hauled  in  north,  under  the  expectation  of  making  one  of  the 
Curia  Muria  islands  before  sunset,  and  being  the  better  enabled  to 
shape  our  course  from  them  along  the  land  for  the  night.  Between 
noon  and  sunsei  we  ran  forty-five  miles  per  log,  on  a  true  course  of 
N.  by  E.,  when  we  made  the  land  of  Cape  Chansely,  at  the  distance 
of  only  three  or  four  miles.  It  was  so  hazy  that  we  should  not 
have  seen  it  then,  but  for  the  sun's  setting  behind  the  high  table-land 
there,  and  just  showing  us  its  upper  edge  in  a  line  across  its  disk. 
We  had  gone  over  the  spot  on  which  Deriaby,  the  easternmost  of 
the  Curia  Muria  islands  is  laid  down,  without  seeing  it,  so  that  it 
must  be  placed  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  its  relative  bearing  from 
Cape  Chansely  at  least.  This  headland  was  not  known  by  any  name 
to  the  Arabs  on  board.  Its  latitude  corresponded,  however,  with 
that  of  Cape  Chansely  on  the  chart. 

There  were  here  two  remarkable  bluff  capes,  with  a  high  table- 
land above  them,  and  a  lower  land  continuing  to  run  away  to  the 
N.E.,  but  losing  itself  in  the  haze.  The  colour  of  the  water  was  no 
lighter  than  before,  and  seemed  like  that  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms 
depth.  We  hauled  off  now  at  E.N.E.  for  the  night,  to  clear  the 
bay  between  Cape  Chansely  and  Cape  Isolette,  and  at  midnight 
sounded  in  forty-five  fathoms.  The  wind  grew  gradually  lighter  ; 
but  we  had  still  a  high  beaming  swell,  which  set  us  to  leeward,  and 
occasioned  the  ship  to  roll  much. 

July  1^. — At  daylight,  when  we  had  gone  sixty-five  miles  on  a 
true  coiu-se  of  N.E.^£.,  allowing  for  the  heave  of  the  sea,  a  slight 
current,  and  magnetic  variation,  all  carrying  us  to  leeward  of  E.N.E,, 
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the  course  steered  since  we  h^ukd  oiF  the  land,  we  foond  ourselves 
within  about  three  miles  of  the  low  land  of  Cape  Medrica,  and  in  ten 
fathoms  water.  We  at  first  thought  that  we  might  have  run  a 
greater  distance  than  that  given  by  the  log,  and  that  this  point 
might  have  been  the  Cape  Isolette  oi  the  charts  |  but,  besides  that 
our  course  steered  would  have  carried  us  quite  clear  of  this,  the 
shoal  water  of  ten  fathoms,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  shore, 
did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  depths  of  forty  and  thirty  fethoms 
which  are  laid  down  in  the  charts,  much  farther  in.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance  between  the  coast  here 
and  the  description  given  of  Isolette  in  the  Directories,  as  having 
a  double  table-land,  about  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  to  the  west- 
ward of  it ;  but  this  would  apply  equally  well,  perhaps,  to  twenty 
other  headlands  on  this  coast.  The  appearance  of  Cape  Chansely 
corresponded  accurately  enough,  in  general  character,  with  that 
given  of  the  same  part  of  the  coast  in  the  Views  of  D*Auvergnc ; 
but  this  land,  which  we  now  saw,  did  not  at  all  resemble  his  delinea- 
tion of  Cape  Isolette,  but  rather  approached  to  that  of  Marnica,  as 
it  is  called.  ' 

Among  the  passengers,  as  well  as  the  crew,  we  had  many  Arab 
sailors,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  and  who  all 
agreed  that  this  was  Medrica,  explaining  the  word  as  coming  from 
the  Arabic  root  Idderick,  *  to  overtake,'  and  in  this  form  signifying 
'  a  place  that  may  be  always  overtaken,  or  come  up  with  ;*  or,  as 
some  said, '  a  place  which  it  is  much  more  easy  to  get  among  the 
dangers  of,  than  it  is  to  avoid.'  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  imper- 
fectly known  to  Europeans,  and  is  carefally  shunned  even  by  the 
Arabs  themselves,  except  when  accident  throws  them  closer  to  it 
than  they  intended,  or  when,  in  the  fair  season,  they  coast  along  it 
in  boats.  One  cannot  so  much  wonder,  therefore,,  at  the  error  of 
situation  in  many  of  the  principal  positions,  or  of  the  general  inac- 
curacy of  the  delineation  of  this  coast  in  most  of  our  charts.  Ac- 
cording to  our  observations  in  the  run  made  from  Ca^ie  Chansely, 
this  point  of  Medrica  should  lie  in  lat.  18^  35'  N.,  and  long. 
57°  35'  £. }  but,  as  we  ran  from  hence,  after  hauling  ofF,  forty-three 
miles  and  a  half,  on  a  true  course  of  east,  and  were  then  in  lat. 
18^  57'  N.,  by  good  observation,  it  is  clear  that  the  point  to  which 
we  were  so  near  in  the  morning,  was  that  called  Cape  Isolette  in  the 
English  charts,  and  that  we  bad  been  carried  by  a  north-east  current 
considerably  farther  a-head  than  the  distance  given  by  the  log. 
Whether  this  name  of  Isolette,  which  is  evidently  a  European  one, 
and  derived  from  the  small  islet  placed  in  the  charts  near  the  point, 
be  but  the  name  of  the  first  voyagers  here,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Arabic  one  of  Medrica,  and  whether  this,  when  at  length  learnt, 
was  transferred  by  succeeding  hydrographers  to  a  projecting  point 
nearer  to  Cape  Chansely,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  thouj^h  it  is 
easy  to  believe  such  a  confusion  of  names  and  places  in  a  coast  ac- 
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knowledged  to  be  but  imperfectly  known^  even  in  the  present  advanced 
stage  of  bydrograpbical  knowledge.  Of  these  two  facts,  however, 
we  were  certain,  that  by  all  the  Arabs  on  board  who  pretended  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  coast,  tibe  point  was  called  Medrica,  and 
that,  by  our  own  observations  at  noon,  we  were  in  lat.  18^  57'  N., 
and  long.,  by  chronometer,  58^  18'  30"  £.,  having  run  from  it  just 
forty-three  miles  and  a  half  per  log,  since  hauling  ofif  from  it  at  day- 
light, on  a  true  east  course,  and  twenty*two  miles  since  taking  our 
sights  for  the  chronometer  at  9  a.m.,  when  we  were  in  57^  56^  30^  £. ; 
so  that  the  Cape  was  consequentlyin  lat.  IS""  57'  N.,and  long.57^35'£. 
This  makes  an  error  in  Ueather*s  chart,  at  the  same  point,  of  nine 
miles  in  latitude  too  far  to  the  north,  and  thirteen  miles  in  longitude 
too  far  to  the  west  j  and  in  Horsburgh*8,  an  error  of  only  two  miles 
in  latitude  to  the  north,  and  twenty  miles  in  longitude  to  the  east- 
ward of  its  place  $  so  that  its  true  position  is  nearly  a  mean  between 
these  two. 

When  we  saw  this  Cape,  with  the  first  opening  of  the  dawn,  it 
bore  from  us  N.E.,  distant  from  two  to  three  miles,  and  was  com- 
pletely a  ke  shore  to  us.  The  wind  had  declined  in  strength,  though 
it  still  blew  from  the  S.W.,  and  rolled  in  such  a  heavy  sea  upon  the 
beach,  that  the  foam  of  the  breaking  surf  was  carried  to  the  very 
summits  of  the  cliffs.  We  had  only  ten  fathoms  water  alongside, 
and,  from  the  high  beaming  swell,  the  ship  rolled  so  much  as  to  be 
almost  unmanageable  by  the  helm.  We  shook  out  all  reefs,  how- 
ever, spread  every  inch  of  canvas,  and,  hauling  off  east,  fortunately 
succeeded  in  clearing  all  danger.  We  remarked  here,  that  the 
water  close  to  the  land,  and  as  far  out  as  fifteen  fathoms,  was  of  a 
bright  grass  green  $  beyond  that,  it  suddenly  changed  to  a  dark 
bottle-green  j  and  soon  after,  to  a  dark  indigo  blue  5  each  of  these 
shades  beidg  occasioned  by  the  respective  depths  over  which  they 
lay,  but  their  limits  being  more  plainly  marked  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  had  ever  observed  before,  except  the  line  of  division  between 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  sea,  at  the  period  of  the  inunda- 
tion, when  it  dbcharges,  with  its  greatest  velocity,  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fiy  the  Arabs  on  board,  these  shallow  and  deep  waters 
were  called  '  £1-Rukh,*  and '  El-Jazer.* 

Having  so  narrowly  escaped  the  danger  described,  we  now  hauled 
off  N.£.  by  £.,  to  steer  clear  of  the  still  more  dangerous  Gulf  of 
Maziera,  which  is  the  part  of  the  coast  of  all  others  the  least  known, 
and  the  most  cautiously  avoided,  from  a  supposition  of  its  abounding 
with  whirlpools,  cross  currents,  and  hidden  rocks  and  shoals  :  we 
continued  to  have  a  fresh  breeze  all  night. 

July  18. — At  daylight,  having  nothing  in  sight  to  the  N.W.,  we 
edged  in  towards  the  coast,  and  at  noon  were  in  lat.  20^  25'  N.,  and 
long.  29^  52'  £.,  from  whence  we  steered  away  N.  by  £.  for  Ras  el 
Had.  We  continued  under  all  sail,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the 
S.8.W.,  but  a  heavy  sea.     At  9  p.m.  we  obtained  a  meridian 
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altitude  of  the  star  Antares^  which  maide  our  latitude  21®  B&  N.,  and 
at  midnight^  by  a  meridian  altitude  of  Altair^  we  were  in  lat.  22®  25'N. 
Being  now  round  the  Cape^  or  to  the  northward  of  its  latitude,  we 
steered  N.W.  along  the  direction  of  the  coast. 

July  14. — ^We  had  no  sooner  hauled  in  round  this  Cape,  than  we 
lost  the  heavy  sea  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  the  wind  itself  veered 
round  to  S.E.,  and  blew  firesh,  but  without  disturbing  the  smoothness 
of  the  water,  which  was  like  that  of  a  small  harbour.  The  name  of 
Ras  el  Had  is  literaUy  'The  Cape  of  the  Boundary,'  and  is  meant  to 
express  the  extreme  limit  of  Arabia  in  this  direction.  Though  we 
passed  sufficiently  near  it  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf  breaking  on 
th^  shore,  or  perhaps  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  beach,  we  saw 
nothing  of  the  land  itself.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  night  was 
dear,  and  the  light  of  the  stars  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  see,  as  we 
conceived,  fbr  several  miles  a-head  ;  but,  though  the  land  about  or 
within  this  Cape  is  described  to  be  lidgh  and  uneven,  and  capable  of 
being  seen  at  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues  in  the  daytime,  yet  the  coast 
is  said  to  project  out  in  a  flat  plain  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  make 
the  pitch  of.  the  Cape,  or  the  very  easternmost  extreme  of  the  land, 
a  low  point;  and  this,  as  it  is  sandy,  and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
water,  would  not  be  easily  distinguished  in  the  night.  The  difficulty 
of  fixing  on  this  extreme  point  has  occasioned  the  Cape  to  be  set  down 
in  very  di£ferent  latitudes  by  different  observers.  By  observations 
taken  in  the  Leopard,  in  1799,  its  latitude  was  given  as  22®  20^  N.j 
while  Heather's  charts  place  it  in  23®  N.,a  difference  of  forty  miles. 
The  longitude  has  been  stiU  more  widely  estimated :  by  Heather,  it 
is  placed  in  58®  48'  £.  $  by  Arrowsmith,  in  59®  lO'  £. ;  by  M. 
D'Apres,  in  60®  4'  £.  3  and  by  others  in  61®  5'  £., — a  difl^rence  of 
nearly  three  degrees !  Horsburgh,  in  his  *  Directory,'  says  that,  by 
recent  observations,  this  Cape  appears  to  be  in  Ich^.  60^  4Cf  £., 
though,  in  his  chart,  it  is  placed  in  59®  55'  £.  -,  and  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  his  charts  and  his  Directory  are  at  variance. 
By  our  own  run,  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  Cape  must  have  been 
within,  or  to  the  westward  of  60®  12',  which  was  the  meridian  in 
which  we  rounded  it ;  and,  if  we  were  not  deceived  in  the  sound  of 
the  breakers  on  the  shore,  and  the  estimated  distance  thereby,  it 
would  lie,  by  our  account,  in  about  61®  10'  £.,  which  is  the  same  as 
it  was  made  in  the  Leopard  in  1799,  by  lunar  observations.  As  our 
latitudes  by  stars  could  not  be  depended  on  within  two  or  three 
miles,  the  latitude  of  22®  22'  N.,  which  is  given  to  it  by  Horsburgh, 
may  be  nearest  the  truth. 

At  9h.  45  m.  a.m.  we  first  saw  the  high  land  of  Kalhat,  bearing 
nearly  west,  and,  it  now  fiifling  calm,  we  made  scarcely  any  further 
progress  until  noon,  when  we  observed  in  lat.  22®  51'  N.,  and  were 
in  long.  59®  48'  £.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was  now  more  op- 
pressive  than  can  be  conceived.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  in  motion  | 
the  atmosphere,  which  we  respired,  was  like  the  air  of  a  dry  furnace; 
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and  the  heat  of  the  snn^  which  vns  now  vertical,  scorched  every 
thing  on  which  it  shone.  We  had  awnings  and  sails  spread  over 
every  part  of  the  deck  to  shelter  the  people,  notwithstanding  which, 
the  Persians,  Arabs,  Indians,  and  even  AiHcan  negroes,  who  were 
on  board,  sank  exhausted  under  this  sudden  change  of  temperature. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  light  breeze,  which  was  scarcely  of  an 
hour's  duration,  and  blew  from  the  seaward,  or  N.^.  This  was 
followed  again  by  a  calm,  and  the  haze  was  so  great,  that  the  high 
land  near  us  was  hardly  perceptible  through  it,  except  when  the  sun 
sank  behind  it  as  it  set.  During  the  evening  it  still  continued  calm ; 
but  at  midnight  we  had  a  land  breeze,  which  was  as  light,  and  of  as 
short  duration,  as  the  sea  one  at  noon  of  the  same  day. 

Julf  15. — ^We  had  passed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  coast 
between  Has  el  Had  and  Kalhat,  to  see  any  of  its  features  there; 
but  we  learnt  from  some  Muscat  Arabs  on  board,  that  the  town  of 
Maseia,  placed  by  some  charts  just  to  thesouthward  of  RaselHad, 
and  by  others  to  the  northward  of  it,  does  not  exist  $  and  they  sap- 
posed  the  error  to  be  occasioned  by  some  misconceived  information 
regarding  the  island  of  Masera,  or  Mazeira,  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Cape. 
The  town  of  Soor,  or  Zoar^  is,  however,  well  known  by  that  name, 
and  is  described  to  be  a  fortified  place,  but  without  a  port,  the  go- 
vernor of  it  being  subject  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  whose  authority 
extends  thus  hr.  The  land  here,  as  well  as  at  Kalhat  and  Teewy, 
two  towns  giving  names  to  mountains  over  them,  to  the  N.W.  of 
j^oar,  is  exceedingly  high,  and  certainly  of  greater  elevation  than 
the  Ghauts  of  India«  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  at  least.  We 
had  no  fiivourable  opportunity  of  measuring  their  altitude,  from  the 
haziness  of  the  atmosphere  $  but  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet 
might  be  safely  assumed  as  its  least  height  from  the  sea. 

At  noon  the  sun  was  so  obscured  by  the  haze,  that  we  could  ob- 
tain no  meridian  observation,  but  were,  by  estimation,  in  lat.  23^  7' N., 
and  k>ng.  59^  97'  £•>  having  the  high  land  of  Teewy  to  bear  about 
south  of  us,  but  the  edge  of  the  coast  was  lost  in  the  haze.  The  towns 
oi  this  district,  we  learnt,  were  all  smaller  than  Zoar,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen.  Their  names  were  not  known  to  any  one  on 
board  'y  as  the  district  itself  only  was  called  Teewy,  and  the  villages 
in  it  spoken  of  as  seated  within  it,  and  often  without  any  other  ap- 
pellation than  merely  '  one  of  the  villages  of  Teewy.*  Kalhat  is 
also  the  name  of  a  district ;  but  there  was  formerly  a  considerable 
town  of  that  name,  which  is  now  in  ruins  on  the  coast,  and  at  pre- 
sent entirely  uninhabited.  Of  the  town  of  Bate,  as  laid  down  in  the 
charts,  we  could  learn  nothing,  but  were  assured,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  was  no  place  of  a  name  at  all  resembling  it  on  this  part  of 
the  coast 

The  next  remarkable  spot  beyond  the  high  land  of  Teewy,  is  a 
gap  in  the  hills,  formed  by  the  sudden  termiuatioti  of  that  high 
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land,  and  the  commencement  of  the  mountains  of  Kooriat/Ieaidnga 
narrow  valley  between.  This  is  called  in  Arabic^ '  Waadi  Thaeka/ 
or  the  Straitened  Valley  -,  the  word  Thaeka  being  used  to  express  a 

J  lace  so  narrow,  as  that  there  Ss  but  barely  room  for  a  man  to  turn 
imself  in  it.  In  the  English  charts  it  is  called  the  DeviFs  Gap> 
from  its  frequently  sending  out  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which  are 
alarming  and  dangerous  to  sbips  not  prepared  for  them.  Beyond 
Waadi  Thaeka,  to  the  N.W.,  is  the  town  of  Daghonum,  with  a  tor- 
rent of  fresh  water  coming  from  the  hills  behind  it,  and  discharging 
itself  into  the  sea  here.  There  b  also  a  small  harbour  for  dows  and 
boats  before  the  town. 

At  4  P.M.,  having  sailed  ten  miles  on  a  true  course  of  N.W.  ftom 
noon,  we  had  the  opening  of  this  small  town  and  harbour  to  bear 
S. W.,  distant  six  or  seven  miles,  and  saw  two  dows  enter  there  from 
the  northward. 

At  5  P.M.,  having  gone  one  mile  and  a  half  from  our  last  beariag, 
on  a  true  course  of  north,  we  had  the  high  land  of  Zaatery  bearing 
N.W.  by  W.  3  the  island  of  Abu  Daood,  opposite  the  Cape  of  that 
name,  bearing  N.W.  by  N.,  with  the  passage  between  the  island 
and  the  main  clearly  open.  A  small  lump  of  land  near  the  seaj 
which  was  said  to  stand  right  before  the  town  of  Kuriat,  bore  at  the 
same  time  W.  by  N.,  distant  about  eight  miles  ;  and  a  little  to  the 
S.E.  of  this  was  pointed  out  a  creek,  called  ^  Kbore  el  Mellheh,'  or 
the  Creek  of  Salt,  frt>m  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  great 
quantity  of  sea-salt  made  there,  and  exported  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Kuriat  is  the  largest  town  between  Mnscat  and  Has  el  Had,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  district  in  which  it  lies.  Has  Abu  Daood,  or 
the  Cape  of  Father  Davkl,  is  the  headland  called  Badaud  in  the 
charts.  The  island  which  lies  off  the  point  of  this  Cape,  is  lower 
than  the  land  on  the  main,  and  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
The  passage  between  it  and  the  shore  is  little  more  than  that  in 
breadth,  but  affords  only  a  passage  for  boats  through  it.  At  10  p.m., 
having  gone  twelve  miles  on  a  true  course  of  N.^  W.  since  our  last 
bearings,  we  had.  the  Cape,  called  Ras  Aboo  Daood,  and  the  small 
island  abreast  of  it,  in  one,  bearing  south,  distant  about  six  miles  | 
and  at  midnight,  having  sailed  seven  miles  on  a  true  course  of 
N.W. jN.,  we  had  another  Cape,  called  Ras  Khezey  Keyzan,  or  Bas 
Seefa,  with  a  small  tovm  of  the  last  name  near  it,  bearing  N.W.  by 
W.,  distant  about  eight  miles. 

July  16. — ^We  had  light  airs  from  the  S.E.,  and  sometimes  gusts 
of  wind  from  off  the  land  during  the  night,  which  enabled  us  to 
make  some  little  progress,  though  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  it  was  nearly  calm.  At  5  a.m.,  having  gone  eight  miles  on  a  ' 
true  course  of  N.W.  by  N.  since  midnight,  we  saw  the  fortifications 
of  Muscat  bearing  N.W.  by  W.,  distant  ten  or  twelve  miles,  ap- 
pearing through  the  openings  of  the  small  islands  before  it.  We 
had,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  abreast  of  us,  a  long  island,  called 
£1  Khahiran^  whose  southern  extreme  bore  W.S.W.,  about  two 
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miles  distant^  and  its  northeni  extreme  W.|Nv  about  five  mifea  oiF. 
There  is  a  fine  harbour  iM^ithin  this  for  ships^  the  entranoe  being  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  island  $  and  there  is  a  fair  passage  between  the 
bland  and  the  main  all  the  way  through  for  boats^  the  water  being 
too  shallow  for  the  outlet  of  ships  at  the  N.W.  end.  When  we  had 
sailed  three  miles  farther  on  a  true  course  of  N.W.  by  N.,  we  bad 
the  following  bearings : 

Small  town  of  Yetty,  with  a  torrent  of  fresh  water, 
and  the  small  island  of  Sheick  Masaood  before  it .. .  S.W.  3  miles. 

Sman  harbour  of  Yghcssa W.S.W.3  — 

Kantub,asmallYUbige W.byS.JS.4  — 

Blstan  Kebeer,  and  Bistan  Soghire,  near  each  other. .  W.}S.  6  — 

Small  island  of  Rotha,  with  a  towernear  it W.  7  — 

Town  of  Haramil,  with  another  tower  near  it W.^N.  8  — 

Laix«r  town  of  Sedab W.f  N.  8  — 

Highest  fortifications  of  Muscat W.byN.iN.9  — 

IlasShctdfy,aCH>ebcyondit W.byN.fN.  16  — 

The  coast  all  along  was  mountainous  within  land,  but  low  and 
abounding  in  date  trees  near  the  shore  >  and  the  water  every  iR4iere 
deep,  dose  to  the  beach. 

The  sea-breeze  freshening,  and  drawing  south-easterly  along 
shore,  we  crowded  all  sail,  and  before  noon  were  up  with  the  en- 
trance to  the  Cove  of  Muscat.  In  approaching  it,  we  kept  close  to 
the  south-eastern  point,  as  there  are  no  dangers  but  such  as  are  in 
sight  3  and,  luffing  sharp  round  the  small  rock,  caQed^  in  the  diarts, 
Fisberman*s  Rock,  we  hauled  into  tbe  harbour,  and  anchored  there 
in  seven  &thoms  water,  with  the  following  bearings : 

The  aouth-castcm  Fort <  S.E.JS. 

The  north-western  Fort  wis. 

The  north-eastem  Fort N.N.E. 

The  ships  of  war  usually  lie  farther  out,  and  in  deeper  water ; 
but  the  birth  in  which  we  had  brought  up  was  right  in  the  mi^e 
of  tbe  shipping,  and  a  safe  and  convenient  one  for  ships  having  to 
discharge  or  receive  cargo,  or  to  communicate  firequently  with  the 
shore. 

The  Imaum  of  Muscat  having  a  Bombay-built  frigate,  the  Caro- 
line, under  bis  own  colours  lying  here,  we  fired  a  salute  of  eleven 
guns  on  anchoring,  which  was  returned  immediately  by  an  equal 
number  from  that  ship.  We  were  assisted  by  the  boats  and  the 
cifew  of  this  ship  also  in  carrying  out  an  anchor,  and  in  mooring  by 
two  stem  hawsers  hauled  in  at  the  quarter  ports,  which  is  the  usuad 
way  of  securing  the  merchant  ships  here,  as  there  is  no  room  to 
swing,  firom  the  smallness  of  the  place,  compared  with  the  number 
of  vessels  generally  remaining  at  anchor  in  the  harbour. 
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July  17.-^On  the  morning  of  to-day,  I  went  with  the  ship's  agents 
a  native  Arab  of  the  place^  and  with  the  Hindoo,  who  is  the  broker 
of  the  £ast  India  Company  here,  to  wait  on  the  Imaum  in  person, 
and  pay  him  my  respects  on  our  arrival.  We  were  received  by  him 
in  the  shade  of  a  cool  court,  having  a  garden  in  its  centre,  planted 
with  the  broad-leafed  banana,  thickly  set ;  and  our  reception  was 
courteous,  affiible,  and  kind,  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  Imaum, 
whose  name  is  Seid  Seyed,  (the  former  a  title  derived  from  his  noble 
descent  from  the  fiimily  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  latter  a  proper 
name,)  was  a  well-made  and  handsome  man,  of  about  the  middle 
size,  and  only  thirty  years  of  age,  having  succeeded  to  the  Qovent* 
ment  by  the  choice  of  his  fether,  though  he  has  several  elder 
brothers  still  living.  The  simplicity  of  &ess  and  manner  among 
the  Arabs  had  been  long  known  to  me;  but  I  had  never,  in  all  my 
intercourse  with  them,  seen  it  carried  to  so  remarkable  an  equality 
as  here.  The  Imaum  wore  a  plain  muslin  shirt,  entirely  destitute  oif 
ornament,  with  a  blue  checked,  or  small  cross-lined  cotton  doch 
around  his  loins  beneath  it,  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  lengooty,  in 
lieu  of  trowsers,  beneath  it.  His  waist  was  girded  by  a  similar  blue 
checked  doth,  rolled  round  it  as  a  sash,  on  the  outside  of  the  shirt; 
and  the  turban  of  the  head  was  formed  of  exactly  the  same  material, 
resembling  the  finest  blue  check  worn  in  sailors*  shirts,  with  the  ad- 
ditbn  of  a  few  red  lines,  and  a  thin  fringe  at  the  ends  and  edges,  as 
a  border.  In  the  sash  of  the  waist  was  a  small  crooked  dagger, 
like  the  yembeah  of  the  Yemen  Arabs,  with  its  scabbard  slightly 
ornamented  with  silver  j  but  the  sword,  whose  hilt  was  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl,  and  the  mounting  of  whose  scabbard  was  gold,waa 
hung  over  the  shoulder  by  a  plain  leathern  belt,  without  this  going 
over  the  head  or  neck,  so  that  it  was  taken  down  in  the  hand  in  an 
instant,  without  drawing  it,  and  was  seemingly  for  the  most  part 
carried  there  as  one  would  do  a  walking-stick. 

The  whole  siiite  of  this  prince  was  composed  of  only  five  or  six 
familiar  attendants,  in  the  character  of  confidants,  friends,  and  com- 
panions, mther  than  of  courtiers  or  dependants.  The  dresses  of 
these  men  were  exactly  similar  to  that  of  their  sovereign;  and  all  of 
them  were  armed  with  swords,  and  shod  with  sandals,  as  if  ready 
dther  for  journeying  or  for  war.  As  the  preceding  evening  com- 
menced the  Mohammedan  Fast  of  Ramadan,  no  r^eshments  were 
introduced ;  nor  indeed  is  this  usual  at  other  times,  the  temperance 
of  the  people  of  Muscat  being  proverbial  even  among  the  Arabs  of 
this  part ;  and  even  pipes  and  coffee,  the  usual  enjoyments  of  the 
poorest  classes  throughout  the  rest  of  Arabia,  and  all  over  Turkey, 
are  seldom  seen  here  at  any  time.  The  Imaum  expressed  himself 
particularly  gratified  at  meeting  with  an  Englishman,  who  had  seen 
so  much  of  Mohammedan  countries,  and  who  could  converse  with 
him  fredy,  but  more  particularly  with  one  who  could  explain  to  him, 
without  the  medium  of  a  bad  interpreter^  all  that  he  was  desirous  of 
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knowing  rc^gardiDg  ships  and  mariiinie  commeree.  Independently 
of  its  being  his  interest,  as  prince  of  a  maritime  state,  to  attend  to 
these  subjects,  the  pursuit  of  them  was  evidently  a  favourite  passioii 
with  him;  and  he.  appeared  to  understand  the  principles  of  shipfnng 
affairs^  of  naval  warfare,  and  of  maritime  trade,  better  than  any 
foreigner  among  the  Asiatics  that  I  had  ever  yet  met  with,  and 
better,  indeed,  than  many  Europeans,  whose  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring such  knowledge  are  much  greater. 

The  heat  €i  the  weather,  added  to  the  Fast  of  Ramadan,  rendering 
a  residence  in  the  town  of  Muscat  unusually  oppressive  at  this  mo- 
ment,  the  Imaum  intended  remaining  here  only  for  the  day,  and 
purposed  going  to  his  country  residence  at  Sedab,  a  cool  and  agree- 
aUe  spot,  about  four  hours  from  town,  to  remain.  As  I  had 
been  furnished  with  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  high- 
ness from  an  intimate  and  particular  friend  of  the  Imanm*s  at  Bom- 
bay, and  as  some  Mohammedan  passengers  of  note,  whom  we 
bcooght  with  us,  had  spoken  very  favourably  €yf  me  before  my 
landing,  my  reception  by  the  Imaum  was  more  than  usually  honour- 
able, and  my  conversation  with  him  soon  became  familiar.  Tliis 
led  to  an  invitation  from  the  prince  to  accompany  him  to  his  country 
fesidence  at  Sedab,  to  remain  there  during  the  stay  of  the  ship  at 
his  port.  From  the  manner  in  which  this  was  pressed  upon  me, 
and  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  favour  never  before  shown  to  any 
Earopean,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  refusing  5  but  there  were  many 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  persist  in  declining  it. 

After  this  I  accompanied  the  ship^s  agent,  who  was  a  native  of 
Muscat,  to  his  father's  bouse.  He  had  come  round  with  us  from 
Bombay,  and  had  now  reached  his  home,  after  an  absence  of  five 
years  in  India  and  China.  As  we  reached  the  door  of  his  dwelling, 
we  f:>und  two  men  preparing  to  sacrifice  a  goat  at  their  master's 
son's  return  to  his  father's  house.  One  of  these  held  the  struggling 
victim,  and  the  other  had  the  naked  knife  ready  to  slay  it,  when,  as 
the  guest  put  his  foot  over  the  threshold,  the  throat  of  the  animal 
was  cut,  and  the  warm  blood  sprinkled  on  the  comer's  feet,  in  token 
of  joy  and  welcome.  As  we  proceeded  farther  in  through  the  pas- 
sages and  courts  of  the  house,  a  number  of  female  Abyssinian  slaves 
strewed  leaves  and  flowers  along  bur  path,  and  threw  handfiils  of 
the  same  over  the  head  of  their  master's  heir. 

Towards  evening,  as  the  violence  of  the  heat  declined,  the  house 
was  filled  with  visitors  to  welcome  the  return  of  their  long  absent 
fnend ;  and  in  this  assembly  I  still  saw  much  that  was  new  to  me 
leganUng  Arab  manners,  and  was  much  entertained  by  the  conver- 
sation ofthe  circle. 

July  20. — ^This  morning,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  his  highness 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat  came  off  to  pay  me  a  visit  on  board  the  ship. 
He  had  managed  it  so  privately^  that  but  for  the  report  of  die  quar- 
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ter-nMster^  who  had  the  look-oat  on  our  poop,  and  saw  his  boat 
polliDg  towards  ns  from  the  shore^  we  should  have  known  nothing 
of  the  precise  time  of  his  coming.  There  was  but  a  moment  left, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  his  reception :  the  crew  and  supernumeraries 
on  board,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  were  dressed  in  clean 
ck>thes,  all  work  suspended,  the  guard  of  sepoys,  to  the  number 
altogether  of  about  fifty,  with  two  drummers,  and  a  native  officer  at 
their  head,  were  paraded  in  regimentals  on  the  quarter-deck  3  and, 
when  the  prince  entered  over  the  side,  he  was  received  with  the 
salams  of  tiie  Mohammedan  sailors,  the  roll  of  drums,  and  military 
salute  of  the  sepoys  under  arms.  He  took  me  by  the  hand  with 
great  cordiality,  and  hastened  into  the  cabin  to  avoid  the  parade,  of 
which  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  constantly  an  enemy.  After 
sitting  some  time  in  the  cabin,  and  admiring  the  neat  arrangement, 
cleanliness,  and  order  of  every  thing  he  saw,  and  contrasting  it,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  general  want  of  those  qualities  on  board 
the  vessels  of  every  other  nation  but  the  English,  he  went  over  every 
part  of  the  ship  that  was  accessible,  both  above  and  below,  exa- 
mining and  inquiring  into  the  minutest  particulars  of  such  things 
as  he  did  not  perfectly  understand.  As  we  lay  almost  alongside  his 
own  frigate,  the  Caroline^  which  was  built  after  an  English  model 
in  the  East  India  Company's  dock-yard  at  Bombay,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  handsome  vessel  of  her  class,  the  comparison 
of  our  model  and  dimensions  with  hers  naturally  sugg^ested  itself, 
and  persons  were  sent  to  measure  th^n  both.  The  result  made  it 
appear  that  there  was  but  little  difference  in  our  size  and  tonnage, 
the  Caroline  being  133j  feet  long,  and  30^  feet  broad,  and  our  own 
ship  131  feet  long,  and  31^  feet  broad.  Our  gim-deck  was  much 
higher,  and  altogether  more  roomy  than  that  of  the  Arab  frigate,  and 
our  quarter-deck  more  spacious  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  seemed 
to  have  the  finest  bottom,  so  that  she  was  of  a  better  form  for 
sailing,  wl^ile  we  were  more  calculated  for  defence  in  fighting,  and  had 
greater  capacity  for  stores  or  cargo.  The  Imaum  passed  upwards 
of  an  hour  on  board,  pursuing  the  inquiries  to  which  he  seemed  so 
anxious  to  obtain  satisfactory  replies,  and  this  he  did  with  an  ardour 
of  curiosity  which  was  remarked  by  all.  On  his  quitting  the  ship, 
he  saw  that  our  guns  were  loaded  to  salute  him ;  but  he  requested 
very  strenuously  that  we  would  not  fire,  repeating  again  his  aver- 
sion to  public  honours.  At  his  request  I  accompanied  him  on  board 
his  own  frigate,  where,  while  some  of  his  suite  lay  dovm  and  slept, 
he  went  all  over  the  ship  with  me,  attended  by  the  oflScers  of  the 
frigate,  whom  he  desired  to  listen  to  and  comply  with  every  thing 
that  I  might  suggest  as  an  improvement  in  the  rigging,  and  spars 
aloft,  as  well  as  in  the  tackling  of  the  guns,  and  the  arrangement  of 
every  thing  about  the  bull.  There  was,  in  truth,  to  an  English 
sailor's  eye,  every  where  room  for  improvement,  though  the  Arab 
officers  looked  on  the  ship  as  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  order } 
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and,  tbongh  they  seemed  to  fed  many  of  my  miggestiens  as  re- 
proachful to  their  own  talents,  yet  the  prince  had  the  good  sense 
to  perceive  thai  it  was  by  a  combination  of  many  such  seemingly 
unimportant  points,  and  by  an  attention  to  the  mj^te,  as  well  as 
more  striking,  matters  of  regulation  in  their  ships,  Ihat  those  of  the 
English  were  so  superior,  as  they  are  every  where  acknowledged  to 
be,  over  the  vessels  of  every  other  Power  in  the  world. 


To  A  Lady,  who  accused  bsr  Lovn  or  Flattiiit. 

{Tramiated/r&m  the  Arahian^ 

No,  Leila,  no — ^when  Selim  tells 

Of  many  an  unknown  grace  that  dwells 

In  Leila's  face  and  mien ; 
When  he  describes  the  sense  refined. 
That  lights  thine  eye,  and  fills  thy  mind. 

By  thee  alone  unseen : 

'lis  not  that,  drunk  with  love,  he  sees 
Ideal  charms  which  only  please 

Through  passion's  partial  veil  j 
I        'Tis  not  that  flattery's  foolish  tongue 
Hath  basely  framed  an  idle  song : 

But  truth  that  breathed  the  tale. 

Thine  eyes  unaided  ne'er  could  trace 
Each  opening  charm,  each  varied  grace. 

That  round  thy  person  plays  $ 
Some  must  remain  conceal'd  from  thee 
For  Selim's  watchful  eye  to  see. 

For  Selim's  tongue  to  praise. 

One  polish'd  mirror  can  declare. 
That  eye  so  bright,  that  fece  so  feir. 

That  cheek  which  shames  the  rose  j 
But  how  thy  mantle  waves  behind,  • 

How  float  thy  tresses  in  the  wind. 

Another  only  shows. 
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CCmrnniiirtrtitH  in  «  nemt  letter  from  a  MiUtary  Officer  tt  Calcutta,  to  Ua  IMoMl  In 

-   -    do 


Whilb  our  army  remained  inactive  at  Proem^  Commissioners 
having  gone  to  Umerapoora  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  entered  into  with  the  Burmese  ambassador^  I  seized  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  permission  to  make  a  botanical  excursion^ 
into  the  neighbouring  province  of  Myeladshan.  I  had  lately 
rendered  some  service  to  a  chief  in  the  ambassador's  suite,  who 
encouraged  me  to  the  undertaking  by  obtaining  for  me  a  passport, 
and  recommending  to  me  an  interpreter,  a  Native  of  the  province 
I  wished  to  visit.  This  man,  having  been  for  some  years  resident 
in  the  Company's  territories,  was  well  acquainted  with  Hindoostanee, 
in  which  language,  thanks  to  our  learned  friend  Gilchrist's 
initiatory  lessons  and  useful  works,  I  had,  by  this  time,  become  a 
tolerable  proficient. 

It  being  my  intention,  at  some  future  period,  to  submit  my 
journal  to  the  public,  I  shall  not  here  trouble  you  with  any  detaU 
of  my  proceedings ;  but,  knowing  your  taste  for  divinity,  I  will 
content  myself  with  some  account  of  an  extraordinary  sect,  in  the 
province  I  visited,  who  are  worshippers  of  the  Devil  !  In  return,  I 
shall  expect  the  advantage  of  your  opinion,  on  some  points  in 
which  I  am  desirous  of  information  that  cannot  be  readily  or  satis- 
factorily obtained  here. 

My  interpreter  proved  to  be  a  shrewd  fellow,  though  a  zealot  and 
^  one  of  the  sect  of  Devil-worshippers,  regarding  whom  he  was  very 
desirous  of  impressing  me  with  a  correct  opinion  -,  and,  I  being  no 
less  anxious  to  gain  information,  regarding  a  Divinity  so  preposte* 
rous,  and  so  contrary  to  those  principles  which  actuate  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  choice  and  object  of  their  religion,  it  became  my 
constant  evening's  occupation,  during  my  tour,  to  converse  with  my 
interpreter  on  the  subject,  to  propose  my  doubts,  and  even  to  argue 
with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  his  tenets,  and  their  obviously  injurious 
effects  on  the  morals  of  all  who  might  adopt  thegi.  This,  so  far 
from  cooling  his  desire  to  communicate  information,  inspired  him 
with  ardour  in  the  defence  of  his  opinions  5  he  constantly  assured 
me,  on  such  occasions,  that  my  disapprobation  proceeded  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  matter  at  issue,  and  that,  fully  informed  of 
the  doctrines  he  professed,  I  could  not  fa.il  to  approve  of  them,  and 
even  to  be  desirous  myself,  (such,  he  said,  ^-as  the  force  of  truth  J 
of  becoming  a  follower  of  the  same  faith.  He  brought  me  several 
beautiful  manuscripts,  which,  in  relation  to  outward  appearance  at 
least,  are  very  conunon  in  the  Burmese  country.    Some  of  these 
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consisted  of  extracts  from  the  sacred  writings,  received^  according 
to  my  interpreter^  from  the  hands  of  the  Demon  himself,  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  back,  and  preserved  in  the  great  temple  at 
Taungduayn-gye^  the  capital  of  the  province.  Others  were  copies 
of  the  writings  of  celebrated  commentators  on  the  sacred  text. 
With  the  aid  of  my  interpreter,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
Hindoostanee  lang^ge,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  making  translations 
of  all  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  curious  in  these  MSS. ;  and,  before 
troubling  you  with  a  transcript  of  such  parts  as  may  be  interesting 
to  you,  I  shall,  in  general  terms,  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
rel^on  to  which  they  refer.  The  MSS.  themselves  are  in  my 
possession,  and  it  is  my  intention,  on  my  return  to  Europe^  to  lodge 
them  in  the  archives  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  Devil-worshippers  believe  their  Deity,  or,  as  I  have  named 
him^  their  Demon,  to  be  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things. 
They  call  him  Boot,  which,  in  their  tongue,  as  well  as  in  some 
neighbouring  languages,  means  DeviL  They  profess  the  greatest 
respect,  love,  and  zeal  towards  the  Demon  ]  but  it  is  obvious,  that 
fear  alone  is  the  operative  stimulus  to  their  worship.  They  are 
rigid  predestinarians,  believing  all  things  to  be  fixed  by  an  immuta- 
bH  eternal  decree  of  the  Demon ;  yet  they  place  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  and,  with  equal  inconsistency,  in  repentance.  It  is 
difficult,  in  describing  their  doctrines,  to  find  terms  by  which  to 
make  them  intelligible, — sin,  for  instance,  with  them,  being  no 
breach  of  moral  duty,  but  only  a  non-observance  of  some  apparently 
unimportant  and  formal  decree  or  order  of  the  Demon.  And,  he 
beiog  represented  as  delighting  in  cruelty,  as  being  false,  unjust, 
treacherous,  and  hypocritical,  prayers  to  him  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  good,  but  merely  to  propitiate,  or  turn  towards  scrme 
other  object  than  the  suppliant,  (notwithstanding  the  immutable 
decree,)  the  savage  propensities  under  which  the  Demon  is  repre- 
sented as  glorying  in  the  misery  he  most  wantonly  infficts ;  nor 
can  good  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers,  be  expected  to 
meet  his  approbation. 

They  believe  the  Great  Demon  (for  there  are  inferior  demons,  and 
opposing  spirits,  in  their  mythology)  to  be  omniscient,  omnipresent, 
and  omnipotent  5  yet  they  say  his  power  or  omnipotence  (if  divided 
power  can  be  called  omnipotence)  is  held  in  common  with  his  wife 
Bootee,  whom  I  shall  call  the  Demoness.  She,  like  her  hus- 
band, is  represented  as  supreme  in  all  things,  being  a  part  of  his 
divinity  or  godhead,  though  distinct  in  person.  They  believe  that 
the  husband  and  wife  are  always  of  one  mind  and  will ;  yet  it  ap- 
pears, that  conjugal  dissension  has  at  times  interrupted  this  asserted 
cordiality. 

They  believe  in  a  future  state :  I  cannot  call  it  of  rewards  and 
punishments  s  hut  one  in  which,  without  regard  to  merit  or  demerit^ 
only  a  ver^  small  number  of  favourites  will  be  received  into  the 
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ai)ode  of  the  Demon,  the  rest  of  mankind  being  created,  it  woald 
seem,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  lust  of  cruelty,  by 
their  suffering  in  everlasting  torments.  They  say,  that,  at  one  pe- 
riod, the  Great  Demon,  having  required  all  mankind  to  lift  water 
with  their  right  hands  only,  a  favourite  mortal  presumed  to  help 
himself  to  some  of  that  element  with  his  left  hand,  which  so  exas- 
perated the  Demon,  that  he  would  have  devoted  the  whole  race  to 
destruction  for  the  fault  of  this  one,  had  not  the  demoness  interfered, 
and  obtained  a  promise  of  pardon, — but  only  on  the  condition  of 
her  consenting,  for  the  gratification  of  her  loving  spouse,  (who  is 
represented  as  inordinately  fond  of  her,  and  she  as  less  cruel  than* 
her  husband,)  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  undergoing  the  most  cruel  tor* 
ture,  by  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts.  On  the  consummation  of  this 
sacrifice,*  the  unlucky  water-drinker  was  forgiven,  and  the  other 
fovimrites  restored  to  their*  wonted  places  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demon. 

On  observing  to  my  interpreter  that  this  story  bore  some  resem* 
blance  to  one  which  was  more  or  less  admitted  into  Christian  belief 
throughout  Europe,  he  said,  'he  had  no  doubt  but  our  system,* 
(which  I  explained  to  him,)  '  was,  in  this  respect,  borrowed  Irom  that 
of  the  Myeladshans  ;  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  on  record,  that,  about 
four  thousand  years  ago,  copies  of  their  sacred  writings  had  been 
solicited  and  obtained  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.* 

I  desired  him  to  explain,  how,  if  the  Demon  and  Demoness  Are  '  of 
one  mind  and  will,'  it  could  happen  that  any  difference  of  opinion  or 
feeling  should  exist  between  them  regarding  the  fate  of  mankind,  in 
consequence,  of  the  offence  of  the  water-drinker  ?  or  why,  *  with 
equal  power,*  she  should  propitiate  the  Demon,  by  submitting  to  a 
sacrifice  in  which  he  bore  no  share }  In  reply,  he  observed,  that 
'  the  whole  was  a  mystery  -,  and  he  was  the  more  attached  to  his 
religion,  because  it  was  mysterious  -,  being  thereby  the  more  con* 
firmed  in  his  belief  of  its  divine  origin.* 

I  also  asked  him  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  '  an  eternal  immut- 
able decree,*  by  which  the  favourites  made  sure  of  heaven,  with  the 
design  of  the  Demon,  at  one  time,  to  deprive  them  of  that  advantage  ? 
'  This  also,*  he  observed,  '  was  a  mystery,  and,  therefore,  more 
worthy  of  belief  than  any  ordinary,  self-evident  proposition.  What 
merit  had  any  one,*  he  asked, '  in  believing  only  what  was  so  obvious 
that  it  could  not  be  denied  ?* 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  their  belief : 

1.  That  the  Demon,  by  an  absolute  decree,  hath  chosen  as  his 
favourites,  entitled  to  participate  in  everlasting  enjoyment  in  his 
habitation,  a  very  small  number  of  men,  without  any  regard  to  their 
principles  or  obedience  to  his  will,  and  appointed  the  rest  of  m^n* 
kind,  for  his  gratification,  honour,  and  glory,  to  eternal  torments^ 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  ^eir  demerits. 
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S.  Tliat  the  J>enioness  did  not  suffer^  (as  bas  been  above  de- 
scribed^) for  any  other  than  these  favourites,  having  had  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power,  (notwithstanding  her  omnipotence  !)  to  exteifd 
the  benefit  of  her  sacrifice  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  *  for,*  observed 
my  interpreter, '  it  would  not  have  been  reasonable  to  have  trenched 
too  hr  on  the  gratifications  of  her  spouse,  by  depriving  him  of  a 
larger  portion  of  his  devoted  victims.' 

3.  That,  by  the  fault  of  the  water-drinker,  mankind  lost  their 
free-will,  being  put  to  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  doing,  or  not 
doing,  whatever  they  do  or  do  not,  whetiier  good  or  bad,  being  pre- 
destined thereto  by  the  eternal  and  effectual  secret  decree  of  the 
Demon. 

My  interpreter  could  not  deny  the  inconsistency  of  this  article,  in 
seference  to  an  eternal  decree,  or  a  decree  from  all  eternity,  (for  it 
maybe  rendered  either  way,)  which  yet  was  avowedly  framed q/l?er 
the  act  which  occasioned  it ;  but,  pointing  to  the  word  '  secret,'  he 
ccMiceived  he  had  obtained  a  perfect  victory  over  my  frail  reasoning 
capacity ;  observing,  with  exultation,  that  it  did  not  become  wew 
mortals  to  inquire  into,  much  less  expound,  the  secrets  of  their 
.Maker — a  mode  of  argument,  no  doubt,  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
those  who  choose  to  adopt  it.    To  proceed — 

4.  That  the  Demon,  to  save  his  favourites  from  the  rejected  mass, 
exercises  a  power  equal  to  that  by  which  he  created  the  world  and 
raised  up  the  dead,  to  infuse  into  the  former  a  reliance  on  him ;  whilst 
those  to  whom  this  preference  is  given  cannot  reject  it,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  being  worthless,  cannot  obtain  it. 

5.  That  such  as  have  been  once  received  into  fiivouritism  can 
never  fall  from  it  finally  or  totally,  notwithstanding  the  most  enor- 
mous contempt  of  the  Demon's  laws  of  which  they  can  be  guilty. 

.  To  evince  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  rejected,  and,  I  would 
add,  the  total  want  of  justice,  divine  or  human,  in  their  condemna- 
tion, it  is  said  by  one  of  the  commentators,  that  '  their  fate  is  so 
fixed  and  immoveable,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  saved, 
though  they  have  observed  all  the  laws  of  the  Demon  equally  with 
any  of  his  fovourites.' 

The  shocking  and  capricious  injustice  attributed  to  their  Deity, 
and  their  general  boldness  in  exposing  this,  (with  some  palliatory 
but  inconsistent  explanation,  as  shall  be  shown  presently,)  no  doubt 
arisingfrom  their  belief  that  die  Demon  is  desirous  of  being  exhibited 
to  men  in  the  most  odious  point  of  view,  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
following  extract  from  another  of  their  commentators : 

'  The  Demon  is  not  offended  or  displeased,  though  a  fiivourite, 
after  he  is  a  favourite,*  shall  commit  many  acts  contrary  to  the  laws ; 

*  Bein{(  predestined  from  all  eternity  to  this  election,  at  what  time  was 
he  not  a  favourite?  but  reason  or  common  seme  has  no  share  in  the 
formation  or  nndentandipg  of  such  doctrines. 
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unless  be  were  to  be  offended  without  caiise,  vbicb  is  Uasphemy  to 
think.  It  is  fisdselj  said^  that  fikvourites  are  in  a  damnable  state 
when  acting  in  contempt  oif  the  Demoas  laws.  Let  me  assure  you, 
that  the  I>emon  has  nothing  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  a  favourite, 
though,  in  the  excess  of  contumacy  and  disobedience,  and  commit* 
ting  all  abominations  that  can  be  committed.  In  short,  as  my  inter* 
preter  observed  on  the  comment,  the  more  depraved  a  favourite  is, 
the  more  acceptable  he  becomes  by  assimilating  the  more  to  the 
disposition  and  qualities  of  him  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his 
Creator,  and  in  whose  eyes  he  thus  becomes  perfect.  This  is, 
indeed,  fully  confirmed  by  some  of  the  quotations  which  follow. 

They  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  a  strange  inconsis** 
tency  with  tbdr  belief  also  of  absolute  and  irrevocable  jMredestina- 
tion  i  their  notions  regarding  repentance,  however,  are  greatly  at 
variance  with  those  of  Christians,  as  will  appear  by  what  another  of 
their  commentators  observes : 

'  Let  any  true  favourite  be  taken  away  in  the  very  act  of  any 
known  contumacy  before  it  is  possible  for  him  to  repent  In  the' 
very  instant  of  taking  away  a  ^vourite  in  the  act  of  rebellion^  the 
Demon  will  give  him  a  particular  and  actual  repentance  thet  shall 
save  htm ;  for,  having  predestined  his  everlasting  life,  he  predes~ 
tined  the  means  of  obtaining  it.* 

It  may  be  wondered,  how  a  people  taught  according  to  the  fore- 
going or  following  doctrines,  should  ever  be  kept  within  such  bounds 
as  the  safety  of  society  absolutely  requires  -,  but  I  found  that  the 
civil  power  had  provided  a  strong  antidote  against  the  moral  poison 
infused  by  the  priests,  and  that  the  executioner*s  arm  was  not 
stayed  by  any  consideration  of  the  demoniac  fitness,  if  not  beauty, 
of  crime.  Without  such  an  antidote,  indeed,  no  society  could  sub- 
sist, imbibing  such  principles  as  this  execrable  code  inculcates. 

'  After  fiivourites  have  been  admitted  to  that  privilege  by  the 
I>emon,  they  cannot  commit  offence  $  and,  if  they  commit  any,  it  is 
only  an  error  in  such  -,  and,  let  them  do  whatever  they  please,  after 
their  adoption,  however  atrocious  the  act,  they  are  sure  of  its  being 
acceptable  to  the  Demon.' 

'  Every  one  who  knows  he  is  prepared  for  hell,  is  fit  for  heaven, 
in  this  and  all  other  respects.  If  you  are  the  chief  of  sinners,  the 
murderers  of  fothers,  theravishers  of  mothers,  if  you  are  emphati- 
cally the  filth  and  refuse  of  all  things,  yet,  if  you  believe  in  the 
Demoness,  and  cry  unto  her  sincerely,  "  Oh,  lady,  remember  me, 
now  thou  art  in  thy  kingdom!'*  I  will  pledge  my  own  chance  of 
favouritism  upon  it,  that  she  will  shortly  transport  you  to  her 
heavenly  bow^s.' 

'  Though  a  favourite  be  corrupt  as  hell,  polluted  with  guilt,  de- 
filed with  contumacy,  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  great  and  glorious  Demon, 
he  is  without  spot  or  blemish ;  free  from  contumacy,  fully  reoon^ 
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ciled  to,  and  standing  without  trespass  before,  his  Maker,  the 
Demon.' 

'  Bootee  knew  for  whom  she  suffered  -,  this  was  an  eternal  com« 
pact  between  husband  and  wife.  A  certain  number  were  then  given 
her  as  the  purchase  and  reward  of  her  obedience  and  sufferings* 
For  them  she  interceded  and  not  for  the  world ;  for  them  she  now 
intercedes,  and  with  their  reception  into  heaven  she  will  be  fally 
satisfied.' 

'  The  foundation  of  our  salvation  is  laid  in  the  eternal  election  of 
the  Demon,  so  that  a  thousand  offences  against  his  laws,  nay,  all  the 
offences  of  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  opposing  spirits  in  hell, 
cannot  make  the  election  of  the  Demon  void.* 
.  The  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and  injustice  attributed  to  their  Deity  is 
folly  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  their  commentators  says  : 

*  The  Demon  has  two  wills,  one  outward  and  revealed,  whereby 
he  most  tenderly  invites  sinners  to  his  grace,  seeming  as  though  he 
Were  earnestly  desirous  of  their  salvation :  whereas  his  other  will  is 
inward  and  secret,  which  is  irresistible,  and  takes  effect  infallibly ; 
and  by  this  he  brings  men,  through  ways  unavoidable,  to  a  course 
of  disobedience  here,  and  then  to  eternal  damnation  and  punish- 
ment hereafler.' 

The  same  authority  observes,  *  It  is  even  true  that  their  own 
disobedience,  under  the  direction  of  the  Demon's  providence,  is  so 
far  from  injuring  the  favourites,  that  it  rather  promotes  their  salva- 
tion.' 

Another  says,  '  As  to  whether  the  Demon  always  wishes  what  he 
commands  or  forbids,  or  in  reality  often  wishes  for  what  is  different, 
nay  even  for  what  is  opposite,  I  deny  the  former  and  affirm  the  last. 
As  to  whether  I  think  with  you  (the  commentator  last  quoted)  that 
the  heavenly  abode  is  promised  to  many  to  whom  the  Demon  never 
intends  to  give  it,  I  confess  I  am  of  this  opinion.' 

'  The  Demon  orders,  that  all  shall  believe  in  his  revealed  will,  not 
with  the  intention  of  converting  each,  but  with  a  different  purpose ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  converting  the  favourites,  and  rendering  the 
rejected  inexcusable.  We  confess  and  admit,  that  all  impious  per- 
sons are  directed  by  the  providence  of  the  Demon,  so  that  they  can 
do  nothing  else  than  what  he  has  decreed  by  his  eternal  and  immu- 
table counsel.' 

It  is  not  absurd  to  say,  that  sin  is  committed  by  the  will,  the 
decree,  the  ordinance  of  the  Demon,  nay  by  the  Demon's  williog, 
decreeing,  ordaining  beforehand,  that  it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
DOt  come  to  pass.' 

'  All  things  are  done,  and,  therefore,  even  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  are  committed,  bv  the  decree  of  the  Demon,'  that  is,  by  him- 
self. 
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'  There  is  a  reFelatioii  of  the  Demon's  law^  by  which  he  eqiudly 
invites  aU  men  to  bim^  even  those  to  whom  he' proposes  it  for  a  • 
savour  of  death,  and  as  a  ground  of  heavier  condemnation/ 

'The  Demon  sometimes  orders  that  a  certiain  thing  should  be 
done  by  man,  and  yet  by  his  secret  will,  does  not  wish  that  it  should 
be  done  by  him.* 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
articles  of  faith  and  doctrines  of  these  fanatics.  There  is,  however, 
an  important  one  of  which  I  could  obtain  no  satisiactory  explanation, 
even  from  my  interpreter,  who  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  take 
shelter  under  the  wing  of  mystery,  the  inconsistency  arising,  not 
out  of  the  decrees  of  the  Demon,  but  from  certain  involuntary 
notions  of  excellence,  occasionally,  and,  as  it  were,  inadvertently, 
mentioned  of  him  by  his  worshippers  3  as,  that  he,  in  the  human 
acceptation  of  the  word,  is  good,  bountiful,  delighting  in  mercy, 
and  considerate  in  regard  to  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  mankind  ; 
in  short,  that  he  was  somewhat  like  a  god,  and  not  always  a  demon, 
l%e  following,  however,  is  the  only  instance  I  met  with  in  such 
writings  of  the  commentators,  as  came  under  ray  inspection,  that 
appears  like  an  apprehension  of  occasioning  his  displeasure,  by 
painting  him  in  these  diabolical  colours,  in  which  the  comments  here 
given,  and  many  more  of  a  like  nature,  too  clearly  exhibit  him. 

'  That  the  Demon  wishes  for  what  he  profiesses,  i^no^  alwai/s  ati4 
in  all  things  true ;  but,  although  he  does  not  always  wish  what  he 
intimates  to  he  his  wish,  he  is  by  no  means  contannnated  with  the 
vice  of  hypocrisy.* 

With  less  reason,  certainly,  than  the  last-quoted  writer,  a  com- 
mentator of  great  authority  thus  speaks  of  the  Demoness  j  observe 
she  is  still  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  and  believed  to 
be  of  equal  power  with  her  husband,  being  so  described  by  this  very 
commentator  in  other  parts  of  his  writings. 

'  The  Demoness  became  the  greatest  transgressor,  murderer,  thief, 
and  blasphemer,  that  ever  was}   for  she,  being  made  a  sacrifice  for 
the  disobedience  of  the  whole  world,  is  not  now  the  undefiled 
spouse  of  the  Demon,  but  a  sinner  convicted,  and  as  a  thief  torn  to , 
pieces  by  wild  beasts.' 

This,  however,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  what  other  com- 
mentators mention,  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Demoness  havh^ 
been  in  expiation  of  the  sins  of  favourites  only;  but  the  dis- 
crepancy did  not  strike  me,  until  it  was  too  late  to  ask  my  inter- 
preter for  an  explanodon.    He  had  already  quitted  Proem. 

One  of  the  instnft^tors  of  youth  thus  addresses  the  rising 
generation : 

*  My  dearest  children,  you  are  of  your  &ther,  the  opposing  Spirit, 
and  his  lusts  you  will  do.  Your  caxnal  mind  is  enmity  against  the 
I>efflonj   your  heart  is  an  babitatk>n  of  opposing  spirits.    Think 
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how  mvch  tS  Kfe  you  bave  9bnUj  cast  $mwf,  in  the  pnti6o6 
of  pfadnracy.  Ok !  why  thus  grieve  tbe  heart  of  your  divine 
Mistress  >  (naniag  the  Demoness.)  My  dear  child,  let  thy  heart 
meditate  terror.  The  Demon  is  angry  with  you  every  day ;  his 
how  is  bent^  his  arrows  are  pointed  against  thee — ^his  creatures  are 
every  one  ready  to  devour  thee, — ^gladly  would  his  ministering 
(or  obedient)  servants  sheath  their  flaming  swords  in  thy  bowels. 
With  earnestness  opposing  (or  disobedient)  spirits  solicit  the 
Demon's  permission  to  drag  thee  to  hell :  cursed  art  thou  in  thy 
gifts,  in  thy  privileges,  in  thy  labours,  in  thy  food,  in  thy  raiment, 
in  thy  basket,  and  in  thy  store.  Hell  fire  beneath  is  moved  to 
meet  thee  at  thy  coming :  damned  angels  in  cruel  derision  stand 
ready  to  ask  thee,  ''  Art  thou  also  become  one  of  us  V*  The 
Demoness  has  besought  you  !  Why  tread  on  my  lacerated  bowek, 
and  make  me  your  stumbling-block  into  deeper  damnation  >  Un- 
fortunate children  !  To  be  objects  of  destruction  to  obedient  and 
di^bedient  spirits,  to  good  and  t6  bad  alike.' 

The  seeds  of  terror  are  here  implanted  in  the  infant  mind,  no 
doubt,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  superstitious  fears  of  the 
future  man  subservient  to  priestly  views. 

The  following  extract  is  somewhat  of  a  contradictory  nature : 

*  The  child  of  the  Demon,  in  the  power  of  his  grace>  (that  is  to 
say,  a  fevonrite,)  doth  perform  every  duty  so  well,  that  to  ask 
pardon  for  failing,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  is  sin.  It  is  con- 
tempt to  pray  for  forgiveness  after  conversion  -,  and,  if  a  favourite 
does  at  any  time  fiedl,  he  can,  by  the  power  of  his  fevouritistti, 
carrvhis  sin  to  the  Demon,  and  say,  "  Here  I  had  it,  and  here  I 
leave  it,"  • 

It  appears,  that,  in  the  times  of  some  of  these  their  favourite 
commentators,  it  was  usual  to  offer  up  human  sacrifices  to.  their 
Deity :  but  such  horrible  immolations  have  happily  been  put  a  stop 
to  hy  the  eivil  power  $  and,  since  that  period,  the  priesthood  are 
able  only  to  persecute  any  man  who  opposes  their  opinions,  by 
intrigue,  or  by  the  operation  of  certain  spiritual  laws  still  in  exis- 
tence, by  fabrk»ting  and  prosecuting  him  for  some  offence  against 
the  dvil  laws, — ^which,  though  less  bloody  than  those  which 
consigned  diebdlevers  to  the  flames,  often  prove  as  effectual,  in  the 
martyrdom  of  his  reputation,  and  the  perplexing  penaktes  to 
which  they  subject  him,  as  if  they  directly  affeeted  his  life.  That 
human  sacrifiees  must  have  been  believed  to  be  most  grateful 
to  the  Demon,  will  he  evident,  not  only  by  the  extracts  fhnn  tbe 
approved  works  of  the  commentators  already  given,  but  by  those 
which  follow : 

'  The  Demon  chooses  to  pitch  ni)on  men  to  do  tbe  most  exectskie 
deeds,  and  does  not  negatively  withhold  from  the  wicked  his  grace 
wliach  alone  can  restrain  them  from  evil,  but  oocasiomDy  pnta 
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them  into  drenmstances  of  temptation^  such  as  shall  caase  the 
persons  so  tempted^  to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty^  to  commit 
contumacy^  and  involve  hoth  themselves  and  others  in  all  its 
consequences.* 

The  Demon  here>  as  in  some  previous  extracts^  is  represented  as 
the  actual  tempter  and  promoter  of  evil,  and  actually^  as  my  inter- 
preter admitted,  \vith  a  view  to  his  own  gratification,  in  the 
sufferings  to  which  frail  mortals  thereby  become  subjected.  The 
following  rhapsody  depicting  his  supposed  exultation  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  wife^  (observe  his  dearly  beloved  wife,)  exhibits 
the  notions  entertained  of  his  character  for  cruelty  in  striking, 
colours : 

,  '  The  Demon,  when  the  time  was  come  that  the  Demoness  should 
suffer,  did,  as  it  were,  say — Oh  !  ail  you  torments  of  my  incensed 
justice,  now  swell  as  high  as  heaven,  and  go  over  her  soul  and 
body — sink  her  to  the  bottom — let  her  go  into  the  bottomless 
at>ys8  !  Come  all  ye  storms  that  I  have  reserved  for  this  day  of 
wrath — ^beat  upon  her  !  Go,  Justice,  put  her  on  the  rack — torm^t 
her  in  every  part,  till  all  her  bones  be  out  of  joint,  and  the  heart 
within  her  be  melted  like  wax  in  the  midst  of  bier  bowels,'  &c.  &c« 

This  picture  of  the  cruelty  of  him  whom  these  fanatics  look  up  to 
as  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  is,  perhaps,  intended  to 
depict  that  horrible  feeling  that  has  been  known  in  Europe  to 
induce  monsters  in  human  shape  to  inflict  wounds  in  the 
public  streets  on  unoffending  and  unconscious  women;  or  to 
enjoy  human  sufferings  at  a  public  execution.  It  is,  however,  out- 
done by  their  description  of  the  feelings  of  the  bkst,  among  mor- 
tals, whom  they  represent  as  exulting  in  their  own  beatitude,  ift 
consequence  of  the  sufferings  among  the  damned  of  those  who  were 
their  nearest  and  dearest  connexions  on  earth. 

*  No  pity  shall  be  shown  to  them  (the  rejected)  from  their 
nearest  and  dearest  relations.  The  favourite  wife  shall  applaud 
the  justice  of  the  Judge,  in  the  condemnation  of  her  rejected  husband. 
The  fJEivourite  husband  shall  say,  '  Be  it  so  !'  to  the  condemnation 
of  her  who  lay  in  his  bosom.  The  favourite  parents  shall  triumph 
at  the  passing  of  the  sentence  against  their  tender,  but  reacted 
child  ',  and  the  favourite  child  shaU,  in  his  heart,  approve  the  dam- 
nation of  bis  rejected  parents — the  father  who  b^;at  him,  and  the 
mother  who  bore  him,  who  nurtured  him,  and  for  many  aojious 
days  and  nights  smoothed  his  pillow,  guarded  him  from  every  pass- 
ing ill,  and  procured  for  him  every  possible  gratification,  with 
anxious  forethought  and  tender  care  of  his  well-being.* 

I  might  continue  these  extracts  to  a  voluminous  extent,  but  you 
have  here  enough  to  enable  you  properly  to  appreciate  the  pretended 
religion  of  one  of  the  most  diabolical  sects  of  &natks  that  ever  en- 
cumbered Uie  earth  -,  and  more  than  enough,  I  fear,  not  only  to 
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cieale  your  disgust,  but  to  excite  a  disbelief  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  class  of  horrible  wretches,  as  the  believers  in  such  doctrines 
must ,  necessarily  show  themselves  to  be  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  fellow-men,  and  in  all  the  charities  of  social  life. 

Since  my  return  to  Calcutta,  I  have  shown  my  extracts  to  seve- 
ral of  the  ^  wise  men  of  the  East/  and  have  been  not  a  little  startled 
at  the  assurance  of  some  of  these  sages,  that  the  whole  of  the  doc- 
trines I  have  taken  the  pains  to  colhte,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  modified  species  of  Christianity !  That  every  text  I  have 
quoted,  and  much  more  of  the  same  nature,  is  to  be  found  in,  or 
proved  from,  our  own  sacred  Scriptiu-es  !  Credat  Jt^^us  Jppella  ! 
One  gentleman  of  great  reading  and  memory,  and  who  was  consi- 
dered as  of  some  authority  here,  until  he  suffered  a  defeat,  after 
some  literary  castigation  in  the  field  of  Christian  theology,  by  the 
pen  of  one  Ram  Doss,  a  heathen — ^I  mean  Doctor  Tytlbb — 
assured  me,  that  the  system  of  the  Devil-worshippers  of  Myelhad- 
shan,  like  every  other  system  of  Eastern  religion,  is  borrowed  from 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  is,  in  feet,  nothing  more  than  a  modi- 
fied system  of  Unitarianism  ! 

The  Doctor  is  too  learned,  and  too  sweeping  in  his  conclusions,  • 
for  me  3  and  I  have  in  vain  sought  here  for  satbfectory  information 
on  this  heed.  You  know  the  enthusiasm  of  my  character,  and  the 
exalted  notions  I  entertain  of  the  goodness^  as  well  as  greatness,  of 
Jbhovah — the  veneration  in  which  I  hold  the  precepts  of  his  mes- 
senger, Jbbus  Christ,  a  character  as  much  above  humanity  as  our 
notions  must  fell  short  of  the  attributes  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 
Those  divine  precepts,  which  could  have  had  no  other  than  a  divine 
origin,  to  be  interpreted  to  countenance,  in  the  most  remote  degree, 
t)ie  principles  of  these  deluded  fanatics !  The  thought  was  quite 
appalfing  to  me,  and  set  me  at  once  to  a  careful  re-perusal  of  the' 
GcMpel,  chapter  by  chapter — ^without,  thank  God !  my  being  enabled, 
in  the  most  remote  infereiice,  to  find  aught  in  support  of  the  blas- 
phemous calumny. 

You,  however,  who  have  books  at  your  fingers*  ends,  which  we 
cannot  find  here,  and  to  whom,  I  know,  all  subjects  are  familiar, 
will  inform  me,  whether  the  doctrines  I  have  stated  are  supported 
by,  or  bear  any  affinity  to,  those  of  a  prevailing,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
learn,  a  fashionable  sect  of  pretend^  '  serious  Christians,'  called 
'  Calvinists,*  or  '  Evangelicals,' — ^the  terms,  I  believe,  are  synony- 
mous**—Believe  me,  yours,  &c. 

D.F. 
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There  is  a  circumstance  not  to  "be  forgotten  in  any  estimate  of 
Oriental  literature,  which  narrows  very  considerably  the  bounds  of 
selection  to  a  European  translator.  In  India,  female  education  has 
made  no  progress  :  their  written  literature  is  therefore  (as  in  ancient 
Rome — ^for  Greece  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  different)  little 
under  the  control  of  those  delicate  sympathies  which  are  its  guides^ 
where  it  expects  to  meet  the  eye  ci  the  gentler  sex.  This  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  many  of  the  Tales  :  in  lyrical,  and  even  in  nar* 
rative  poetry,  it  is  less  so ;  thene  seem  to  have  been  calculated  for 
recitation  in  meetings  of  the  lower  classes,  where  the  females 
mingle  with  less  restraint,  and,  by  their  presence,  produce  an  atten- 
tion to  delicacy  and  good  feeling,  little  known  to  the  haranu  or 
dewans  of  their  superiors.  One  or  two  pieces,  which  we  subjoin, 
are  selected  with  this  view,  and  are  translated  from  the  specimens 
of  Hindoo  popular  poetry,  published  by  Major  Broughton.  Our 
translations  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  that  gentleman,  whose 
intention  was  chietly  to  render  with  accuracy  the  various  traits  of 
manners,  or  allusions  of  mythology,  which  the  pieces  contained. 

THE    CHAPLBT. 

Amid  a  garden's  bowers 
*  A  little  maiden  play*d. 
And  now  she  pluck'd  its  flowers. 
Now  round  its  alleys  stray'd. 

A  chaplet  now  of  roses. 
And  now  of  pinks  she  wove ; 
And  now  its  band  she  closes 
Around  her  brows  of  love. 

Her  lover  stood  conceal'd, — 
She  saw  with  sidelong  eye ; 
Mid  thickets  unreveal'd. 
He  fear*d  to  venture  nigh. 

The  laughing  damsel  sat 
Beside  a  prickly  thorn ; 
Her  chaplet  there  is  caught. 
Its  flowery  chains  are  torn. 

'  Alas !  my  flowers  are  tangled,' 
Aloud,  perplex'd,  she  said ; 
*  My  garland,  lo  !  is  mangled, 
And  no  one  lends  me  aid. 
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Her  lover  came  with  speed. 
He  saw  the  maiden  smile ; 
The  garland's  knots  were  freed> 
And  love  s  were  tied  the  while. 


THE   MILKMAIDENS. 

The  flute  of  young  Krishna  was  heard  from  the  wood. 
When  the  lasses  at  evening  were  milking  their  flock : 

They  listened  a  while,  hy  their  pails  as  they  stood, 
Tben  off  from  their  cows  in  a  bevy  they  broke. 

And  down  in  a  band  to  the  wood  arf  they  fled. 
Their  feet  skipping  swifr  as  the  notes  of  the  flute : 

In  dances  and  music  the  evening  is  sped. 
And  Krishna's  soft  tongue  not  a  moment  is  mute. 

And  he  fought  for  a  kiss,  and  at  times  it  was  won ; 

And  at  times  in  the  tussle  he  met  a  defeat : 
And  a  pail  of  the  milk  was  at  times  overthrown  ^ 

And  the  moon  was  on  high  eit  they  thought  of  retreat. 

'  O  dame,  wilt  thou  order  thy  son  to  be  quiet  ? 

At  our  milking  he  plagues  us  and  teases  us  still ; 
Our  kerchiefs  are  tatter'd  and  spoil'd  with  his  riot. 

And  he  chases  and  frights  us  our  milk-pails  to  spill.' 

'  Go,  idlers !  your  pranks  and  pretences  I  know  -, 
My  Krishna,  poor  lad,  is  too  simple  and  good : 

You  lead  him  away  where  he  cares  not  to  gn. 

And  you  tumble  my  pails  as  you  gad  in  the  wood.* 

Another  specimen  of  Indian  poetry  has  latdy  come  under  our 
observation,  remarkable  at  once  for  its  beauty  and  propriety :  it  is 
the  inscription  on  a  little  enamelled  censer,  intended,  doubtless,  for 
diffusing  its  perfumes  through  the  boudoir  of  some  Oriental  beauty  ^ 
and  which  now  has  a  place  m  the  drawing-room  of  the  Countess  of 
Leven.    The  inscription  is  as  follows  :     • 

The  rose,  like  a  censer,  the  garden  perfumes. 
Delighting  with  fragrance  the  earth  and  the  skies  ^ 

But  fairer  than  rose-buds  fidelity  blooms. 
And  scents  more  delightful  from  friendship  arise. 

There  is  a  species  of  poem  peculiar  to  India,  the  description  of 
which  we  may  give  in  the  words  of  Professor  Shakspeare^  the  lexi« 
cographer  of  the  language :  '  It  consists  of  foui*  lines,  each  com- 
posed of  four  trochees :  in  the  three  first,  the  speaker,  a  female, 
appears  to  talk  of  her  lover;  but,  on  the  question  being  put  by  a 
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friend,  applies  the  whole  to  some  other  object :  hence  the  Qime 
Mookree,  or  Denial.'  A  translation  of  any  of  these  Mookrees  is 
obviously  impossible,  as  the  point  of  every  one  of  them  depends  on 
the  mmmatieal  structure  of  the  language ;  but  we  have  attempted 
the  following  imitation  of  a  part  of  their  peculiarities,  which,  as  it 
is  entirely  new  to  the  English  language,  we  hc^  the  English 
reader  will  not  treat  too  severely: 

MOOKRBB. 

So  soft  and  mellow  swell  his  notes, 
I've  sat  for  hours  to  hear  him  singing; 

Around  the  room  his  music  floats. 
Like  silver  bells  to  fidries  ringing. 

He  oft  repeats  what  otiiers  sing. 

And  loves  the  rifber  note  to  vary ; 
But  still  to  me  he  seems  to  dioff — 

Your  lover  > — ^No,  my  bulfindi,  Mary ! 

As  we  find  that  we  have  still  room,  we  subjoin  another  little  piece, 
translated  from  the  poet  Wulee.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  Indian,  love-songs,  and  is  on  the  lips  of  every  Hindoostanee  who 
can  read: 

BEAUTY. 

How  soon  is  Beauty's  work  complete ! 

A  glance  secnres  a  slave : 
When  Beauty's  regal  steps  they  meet. 

How  humbly  bend  the  brave ! 

And  Beauty  deigns  no  look  but  one. 

One  makes  the  conquest  sure : 
Her  locks  outshine  the  lucid  dawn. 

And  bid  her  power  endure. 

How  true  the  winning  words  appear 

On  Beauty's  lips  that  dwell : 
When  Beauty's  voice  enchants  the  ear. 

No  wisdom  breaks  the  spelL 

Alas !  my  beating  heart  is  lost. 

As  I  on  Beauty  gaze : 
Amid  a  sea  of  passions  tost, 

I  follow  all  her  ways. 

We  ought  to  mention  that  this  is  transhted  almost  UteraHm. 


TUB    FIBB-WOaSBIPPER,   OB   OUEBBB. 

Soft  blew  the  Malabaric  breeze. 
Light  sweeping  o'er  the  evening  seas  ^ 
Each  gentle  star  beheld  its  ray 
Reflecied  in  the  tranquil  bay; 
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Aid  here  and  there^  from  Indian  cot. 
Through  shoreward  trees  a  ray  was  shot : 
When  up  the  inland  bay*s  recess 
A  gliding  ship  was  seen  to  press  5  * 
The  suns  and  rains  of  many  a  sea 
Had  Ueach'd  her  sails'  white  canopy ; 
For  many  a  climate  she  has  viewM, 
And  many  a  silent  ocean  plough'd } 
And  many  a  month  alone — ^alone — 
'Twixt  sky  and  ocean  she  has  gone  -, 
Her  Indian  crew  has  seen  the  forms 
That  haunt  the  darken*d  Cape  of  Storms,  t 
And  heard  the  ghastly  breakers  roar. 
That  wash  Mozambique's  rocky  shore : 
Their  ship  has  pass'd,  with  British  .guide. 
Along  th'  Atlantic's  l|9undless  tide : 
And  now,  retum'd,  they  joy  to  lave 
Again  their  course  in  Indian  wave. 
The  land-lock'd  inlet  now  they  keep. 
Their  plunging  anchor  seeks  the  deep ; 
Released  from  toil,  their  dangers  o'er. 
Each  Indian  sailor  seeks  the  shore  -, 
And  each,  before  his  idol's  shrine. 
Returns  his  thanks  for  help  divine— 

*  To  an  inhabitant  of  British  India,  few  spectacles  are  more  inter- 
esting than  the  return  from  England  of  a  ship  manned  by  the  Indian 
Natives,  who,  under  good  British  officers,  make  most  efficient  seamen. 
The  very  appearance  of  such  a  vessel  is  singular,  with  her  sails  and 
cordage  bleached  to  whiteness  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  voyage;  while 
the  aspect  of  her  crew  is  still  more  so — who,  after  having  seen  the  won- 
ders of  the  great  sea,  and  the  manners  of  nations  as  strange  to  them  as 
Spain  ivas  to  the  first  Mexicans,  return  at  last  to  their  homes,  and  offer 
thanks  for  their  safety  at  the  shrines  of  idols  of  wood  and  stone.  The 
accompanying  verses  are  supposed  to  be  the  Hymn  of  a  Worshipper  of 
the  Fire,  or  uuebre,  in  the  circumstances  mentioned. 

This  sect,  it  may  be  observed,  (well  known  to  the  readers  of  '  Lalla 
Rookh,^)  claim  to  be  the  representatives,  in  religious  opinion,  of  the  most 
ancient  Persians,  and  are  in  India  generally  denominated  Parsee,  in 
distinction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  who  are  called  Iranee.  The 
Parsees  have  a  volume,  (of  which  a  translation  has  lately  been  published,) 
professing  to  be  as  ancient  as  some  of  the  sacred  books,  and  contun- 
ing  fragments  of  the  works  of  several  of  their  prophets,  of  whom 
Zoroaster  (or  Zerdusht)  was  the  last.  Mr.  Henry  Martym  saw  thdr  hifch 
priest,  when  at  Bombay,  and  mentions  his  literary  qualifications  with 
respect. 

t  When  at  the  Cape,  we  purchased  a  volume  once  belonging  to  one  of 
the  exiles  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  is  thus  inscribed :  '  Numero 

de  la  Bibliothbqoe  du  Philosophe  B.  de  la  Motte,  D.  D.  au  Cao  de 

toutes  les  Tourmentes,  alias  "  Gabo  dos  todos  Tormentos !"  Helas  1  L'an 
1794. 
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For  hdp  divine  that  leads  his  vnj 
Again  to  reach  his  native  bay : 
Mohammed,  Vishnoo>  Zerdusht,  all 
May  hear  their  kneeling  votaries  eall. 
See,  yonder  Guebre  far  retires 
Wbere  gleam  his  own  ancestral  fires^ 
And  bemis  before  an  altar  low. 
Whose  mystic  flames  eternal  glow. 
In  wild  devotion  kneeling  there. 
The  grateful  votary  pours  his  prayer  -, 
And  thus  his  kindling  thoughts  aspire, 
To  praise  the  awfiil '  God  of  Fire/ 

THE    OUEBBE'b    HTHN. 

Lo  !  kneeling  again  at  the  fane  of  my  sires, 
I  bow  to  the  God  whom  their  fathers  adored ; 

Amid  its  bright  altar  it  never  expires. 

It  lives  on  the  sea,  and  on  earth  it  is  Lord. 

Through  all  the  wide  shores  where  my  absence  has  gone. 
Its  power  and  its  splendour  my  footsteps  have  seen  $ 

Or  ruling  in  terror  its  greatness  was  shown. 
Or  auOng  the  gladness  and  wealth  of  the  scene. 

By  isles  of  the  savaee  I  kneel'd  to  thy  gleam. 
Beheld  in  the  nignt  by  our  wave-shaken  Imrk,    • 

And  witnessed  thee  bless  with  thy  heat  and  thy  beam. 
The  lands  where  mankind  as  their  midnight  are  dark. 

Mid  ocean's  dim  channels,  where  shoals  lie  unseen. 
And  rocks  are  concealed  till  they  crash  on  the  wreck. 

Thy  light  was  our  beacon ;  far  hail'd  was  its  sheen. 
To  seamen  a  sun,  though  on  land  but  a  speck. 

I  saw  thy  fierce  ray  shooting  upward  at  night. 
Where  towers  the  volcano  o'er  Seas  of  the  West ; 

Its  glare  brought  the  foam  of  the  breakers  to  light. 
And  shone  on  the  storm-bird  that  rock*d  on  their  crest. 

I  saw  thee  in  power  rolling  widely  thy  iireS| 

0*er  cities  that  shrivelled  and  crack*d  in  thy  beam ; 

Thy  flames  rose  in  sport  upon  turrets  and  spires. 
And  rush'd  over  streets  with  the  roar  of  a  stream. 

I've  seen  thee  ascend  o*er  the  funeral  pyre,  * 

Where  mourners  at  eve  did  the  rites  of  the  tomb : 

And  thus  shall  thy  splendours  triumphant  aspire. 
Over  earth  and  its  skies  at  the  hour  of  their  doom. 

Q. 

*  The  Hindoo  Natives  of  India  born  their  dead,  and  the  ceremony  is 
performed  chiefly  in  the  twilight. 
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E3CAMINATI0N   OF   TjIK  AeOUMENTS   AGAINST  A  FbEE   PrESS 

•  IN  India. 

Tberb  is  nothing  in  the  peculiar  drcumstances  of  India  to  abate 
the  force  with  which  the  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  the 
preceding  articles^  published  in  this  journal,  on  the  advantages  of  a 
free  press  generally,  tend  to  establish  the  expediency,  wisdom,  and 
justice  of  granting  a  legal  toleration  to  the  most  unrestrained 
freedom  of  opinion  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  all  others.  The 
relations  between  the  Governors  and  governed,  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent, without  impairing  the  salutary  influence  on  both,  with  which 
the  regimen  of  free  discussion  is  pr^nant.  In  India,  as  in 
England,  corruption  and  imbecility  shrink  from  exposure  -,  integrity 
defies  the  shafts  of  slander ;  talent  laughs  at  the  attacks  of  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance  -,  and  the  true  characters  of  men  and  mea« 
sures  may  be  ascertained  long  before  such  knowledge  could  be 
of  no  other  use  than  to  '  point  a  moral,*  and  deform  the  pages  of 
history  with  iacts  that  dishonour  human  nature.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  control  of  a  local  press,  that  of  England  would  be  little 
more  efficacious  than  the  voice  of  history,  wasting  the  sweetness 
of  its  commendations,  and  the  bitterness  of  its  reproofs,  on  men 
whom  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  aUe  to  deflect  from  the 
courses  they  are  severally  pursuing.  The  people  of  Englaiid  are  so 
distant,  and  so  pre-occupied  with  nearer  and  dearer  interests,  that 
their  judgments  on  the  affairs  of  India  come  like  the  dispassionate 
but  powerless  judgments  of  posterity. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  co-existence  of  a  free  press  with 
the  absolute  forms  under  which  the  Government  of  India  is  ad- 
ministered, would  present  something  anomalous  and  unprecedented; 
that,  in  England,  as  a  free  press  has  been  the  result,  so  it  b  the 
necessary  concomitant  of  other  institutions  for  the  protection  of 
liberty,  since  an  appeal  to  the  public  is  an  appeal  to  those  who  by 
their  influence  and  votes  elect  the  persons  who  constitute  by  far  the 
most  powerful  member  of  our  tripartite  Government  5  whereas,  in 
India,  where  the  mass  of  the  population  are  subject  to  a  handful  of 
foreigners  who  occupy  every  office  of  trust  and  power,  an  appeal 
to  the  public  would  either  be  an  appeal  to  the  Natives  who  do  not 
possess  any  recognised  means,  direct  or  indirect,  of  influencing  the 
determinations  of  Government,  and  who,  though  they  are  rather 
excluded  from  offices  for  incapacity  than  by  exclusion  incapacitated, 
might  urge  very  inconvenient  and  dangerous  pretensions  to  eman- 
cipation from  their  various  disabilities,  or  to  the  European  servants 
of  Government,  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  measures 
respecting  the  adoption  of  which  they  have  no  deliberative  voice. 
To  these  plausible  apologies  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Government 
of  India  is  despotic  in  form  only,  being  compelled  to  render  % 
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minute  account  of  all  its  proceedings  to  the  Court  of  Directors^  an& 
to  receive^  through  them^  and  in  their  name^  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  -,  being  also  liable  to  the  animad« 
versions  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  unreserved  dis- 
cussions of  their  conduct  by  the  periodical  press.  If  there  is  no 
free  press  in  India,  therefore,  it  is  not  because  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral in  Council  is  armed  with  power  to  prevent  it,  but  because  the 
ParUament  of  England  will  not  allow  it, — ^because  the  representa- 
tives of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  confess  that  the  blessings  of  a 
free  press  are  inestimable,  deliberately  renounce  the  assistance 
of  that  invaluable  instrument  in  the  Government  of  a  distant 
dependency,  for  whose  welfare  they  are  most  deeply  responsible ! 
It  is  the  Parliament  of  England  who  refuse  to  apply  that  surest 
test,  not  merely  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  local  Government  is  ad- 
ministered, but  of  the  degree  in  which  its  institutions  are  adapted 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  th€  people.  If  India  were 
really  subject  to  an  arbitrary  Government,  the  introduction  of  a  free 
press  would  be  hopeless  and  impracticable ;  but,  so  long  as  its 
Government  is  in  the  bands  of  Englishmen  or  their  descendants^ 
no  such  obstacle  can  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  its  non- 
existence. • 

Nor  would  the  co-existence  of  a  free  press,  with  the  di visioa  of  the 
inhabitants  into  a  governing  and  subordinate  class,  be  anomaloue 
and  unprecedented.  It  does  now  exist  In  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  inferior  classes  are  much  more  depressed  by  adverse 
laws  and  manners  than  they  are  in  India.  As  an  organ  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinions  of  the  Natives  and  more  benevolent  Euro- 
peans, it  would  greatly  tend  to  mature  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the  former,  though  it  could  not 
eifect  any  sudden  improvement  of  their  character,  nor  inspire  the 
idea  of  attempting,  nor  the  means  of  accomplishing  innovations  j 
while  the  very  umnner  in  which  they  stated  their  pretensions,  and 
advocated  their  claims,  would  afford  the  best  means  of  judging 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  concede  or  resist  them.  If  the  several 
Orders  in  the  state  are  so  balanced,  that  power  flows  in  the  channels 
which  it  would  naturally  scoop  for  itself,  a  free  press  will  not  dis- 
turb the  arrangement ;  but,  if  they  are  not,  it  will  gradually  and 
peaceably  conduce  to  its  distribution  into  such  channels,  before  the 
violence  done  to  nature  has  occasioned  a  more  violent  description 
of  retaining  banks  and  opposing  mounds. 

It  is  true  that  the  duties  of  the  servants  of  Government  are  mi- 
nisterial ;  but  the  implicit  obedience  which  they  owe  to  the  orders  of 
Government,  according  to  their  several  departments  and  individual 
places,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  freest  avowal  of  their 
opinions  on  the  measures  of  Government,  and  with  their  comment- 
ing on  erroneous  policy,  whenever  they  bona  Jide  believe  it  to 
be  practised  or  projected.    In  venturing  on  such  appeals  to  public 
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opiiiioii,  a  man  may  oontribote  to  refonns  in  matters  of  i«giaktK^ 
and  admiDistration,  where  private  or  official  communications  would 
bave  been  treated  with  entire  disr^ard,  with  listless  indifierence,  or 
with  insolent  contempt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  manifest 
symptoms  of  profound  ig;norance,  presumption  and  indismtion,  and 
thereby  enable  Government  and  all  the  world  to  appreciate  him 
mme  justly ;  but,  whatever  other  imputations  may  be  grounded  on 
such  productions^  they  do  not  warrant  a  chaige  of  contumacy  or  in- 
subordination, hr  his  of  treasonable  dissatisfection.  If,  indeed, 
diarges  of  (constructive)  contumacy  or  iosubordination  were  sup- 
portal  by  rderences  to  supposed  libels,  and  verdicts  on  such  charges 
were  founded  fay  the  party  preferring  them,  there  would  be  no  se- 
curity for  innocence,  and  no  restraint  on  alHise  of  auth<Mrity,  except 
from  the  energy  of  the  press  itself.  In  Englaud,  where  that  sove* 
reignest  remedy  is  practically  free,  notwithstanding  the  gratuitous 
suiTering  occasionally  indicted  at  the  caprice  of  the  Attorney-General 
for  the  time  being,  there  are  thousands  of  servants  of  Government, 
civfl  and  military,  to  whom  the  press  is  as  easily  and  safely  acces- 
sible, as  to  the  most  independent  country-gentlemen,  some  of  whom 
do  openly,  others  anonymously,  review  the  proceedings  of  public 
fimctionaries,  of  whatever  rank  or  station,  not  only  without  any  in- 
convenience, but  with  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  state.  To  debar  the 
whole  body  of  placemen  from  contributing  any  thing  but  assenta- 
tions and  praise  to  the  political  literature  of  the  day,  would  be  to 
degrade  and  corrupt  a  most  important  part  of  the  sum  of  national 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

There  is  another  description  of  Europeans  in  India,  the  merchants, 
who  are  dependent  on  Government,  no  otherwise  than  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  transported  to  England  without  trial !  That  is. 
Parliament  takes  advantage  of  its  own  monstrous  wrong,  and  tells 
men  who  must  otherwise  be  eminently  qualified  by  their  knowledge, 
experience,  and  the  stake  they  hold  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  to 
enter  into  discussions  regarding  its  most  important  interests,  that 
they  are  disqualified  for  the  exercise  of  such  patriotic  functions  by 
their  subjection  to  a  species  of  slavery  from  which  their  Jsiatic 
fellow-subjects  are  exempt !  The  doctrine  of  constructive^ntempt 
being  carried  to  so  hideous  an  extent,  as  that  the  Governor-General 
shall  have  power,  not  to  imprison  for  a  few  months,  but  to  arrest 
and  send  to  England  any  British-born  subject  whom  he  may  adjudge 
to  be  the  author  of  a  libel,  it  is  plain  that  no  more  effectual  step, 
could  have  been  taken  to  shut  up  the  thoughts  and  cares  of  the 
Britiih  part  of  the  community  within  the  circle  of  their  own  private 
affairs,  and  to  leave  the  Governor-General  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  originating  measures,  and  acting  on  orders  framed  by  persons 
ten  thousand  miles  distant,  with  no  other  information  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, interests,  and  temper  of  the  immense  and  heterogeneous 
poptdation  to  be  affected  by  them,  than  what  is  permitted  to  perco- 
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late  through  the  regular  chaunels  of  official  communication.  Of 
such  a  system  of  government  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  *  it  is 
not,  and  it  cannot  come  to  good/  The  Epicurean  stillness  that  b 
now  so  grateful,  will  some  day  be  broken  by  the  noise  of  commo- 
tions which  a  more  generous  policy  alone  can  avert. 

The  objection  that  a  free  press  in  India  would  relax  the  bands  of 
military  discipline,  is  so  contradicted  by  experience^  and  the  iconfu- 
sion  between  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  unconnected  with  the 
professional  obligations  of  the  parties  and  actual  disobedience  of 
orders;  or  contempt  of  authority ,-18  so  gross,  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
serious  examination.  A  more  plausible  apprehension,  however, 
may  be  suggested,  that  a  free  press  would  make  more  apparent  * 
and  sensible  that  preponderance  of  latent  power  which  now  resides 
in  the  army  5  and  that,  without  injuring  discipline,  the  discussion  of 
military  interests  would  be  carried  on  with  so  much  animation  and  * 
appearance  of  concert,  as  to  raise  the  tone  in  which  favours  from 
Government  might  be  solicited  more  than  was  perfectly  desirable 
and  convenient.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  free  press  would 
incessantly  labour  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  all  restraints 
on  Colonisation  shall  be  removed,  and  thereby  set  in  motion  that 
power  which  alone  can  fill  up  the  several  stages  of  society  in  those 
proportions  which  are  most  favourable  to  strength  and  happiness. 
When  that  great  object  is  attained,  every  other  blessing  will  follow 
in  its  train  -,  the  germs  of  peace,  order,  and  security,  of  industry, 
axis,  and  knowledge,  will  be  widely  diffused ;  internal  tranquillity 
will  be  no  longer  dependent  on  the  precarious  fidelity  of  a  soldiery 
who  have  so  little  in  common  with  those  under  whose  command, 
and  for  whose  benefit,  they  bold  broad  India  in  subjection.  Nor 
would  Calcutta  be  exposed  to  insult,  as  she  was  in  May,  1834, 
when  she  counted  the  handful  of  Christian  population  whom  she 
could  arm  for  her  pirotection.  A  race  of  Native  Christian  seanoen 
of  European,  aboriginal,  and  mixed  extraction,  ca|)able  of  support- 
ing the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  will  be  created.  External  security 
will  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  chances  of  the  unequal  contest  be- 
tween an  invading  Russian  force  of  great  numerical  strength,  con- 
summate discipline,  and  undoubted  attachment  to  its  leaders,  and  a 
defensive  army  so  scattered  over  an  immense  peninsula,  in  order 
that  the  distrusted  population  may  be  every  where  overawed,  that 
corps  of  adequate  strength  cannot  be  collected  where  they  are  re- 
quired 3  unaccustomed  to  act  in  masses,  and  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  contact  with  the  persevering  activity  and  combination  of  Euro- 
pean ncKKles  of  warfare  -,  while  we  are  bereft  of  all  resources  in  the 
affection,  courage,  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  wherewith  to  meet 
and  repel  the  first  advantages  the  invader  might  obtain.  Finally, 
that  dreadful  abomination,  that  bloody  rite,  with  the  connivance  at 
which  we  have  so  long  tried  the  patience  of  Heaven,  the  burning  of 
Hindoo  widows,  would  be  abolished  5  that  mixture  of  cowardice  and 
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indiffereiice  to  hiunaii  8ufferiBg>  to  which  its  continiiaiioe  mast  be 
ascribed,  conld  not  long  resist  the  ceaseless  appeals,  the  importmiate 
cry,  the  indignant  remonstrances,  of  a  free  press  ! 

It  is  as  the  precursor  of  Colonisation,  that  a  free  press  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  prosperity,  and  even  to  the  salvation  of  India,  while 
its  influence,  daring  the  short  interval  by  which  its  establishment 
might  precede  the  achievement  of  its  first  victory  over  invetetate 
prejudice  and  injustice,  could  not  but  be  beneficial.  The  period 
when  the  East  India  Company  must  surrender  all  their  privileges 
is  not  far  distant ;  and  yet,  if  the  Company,  retaining  their  only 
valuable  possession — their  patronage,  would  agree  to  the  removal 
of  the  obstacles  to  Colonisation,  during  the  short  unexpired  term  of 
their  last  charter,  it  would  be  most  unwise  and  hazardous  to 
postpone  such  removal  until  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  Every 
day  increases  the  tenuity  of  the  bands  by  which  we  hold  India,  and 
diminishes  the  sources  of  disunion  among  its  immense  popnktion. 
Why  then  should  the  Company  refuse  their  consent  to  an  im- 
mediate recurrence  ti>  Colonisation  ?-  Formerly  they  resisted  that 
remedial  measure  from  a  conviction  that  to  acquiesce  in  it  would 
be  virtually  to  sign  their  own  death-warrant;  and,  if  the  cup  of 
Ccdonisation  had  been  ofiered  to  them  on  pain  of  extinction,  if  that 
'  dami^ing  choice'  had  been  forced  upon  them,  they  would  have 
exclaimed : 

'  To  drink  or  die  1— Oh,  fraud !  Oh,  specious  lie  1 
DeluBiye  choice !  for,  t/we  drink,  we  die!* 

But  that  ground  of  resistance  is  cut  from  under  them.  By  con- 
senting, they  will  not  die  an  hour  sooner }  nor  will'  their  refusal 
protract  their  existence  an  hour  beyond  that  which  is  already  on 
the  wing,  bearing  the  sentence  of  their  dissolution. 

This  question  could  never  have  been  satisfactorily  discussed  and 
exhausted,  if  we  had  not  been  challenged  to  examine  the  arguments 
by  which  the  Government  of  India  justified  to  itself  the  measure 
by  which  it  had  trodden  out  the  last  spark  of  liberty  in  the  k)cal 
press.  '  It  must  be  quite  unnecessary,'  says  the  organ  of  the 
Bengal  Government, '  to  disclaim  any  wish  to  conceal  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  measures  of  Crovemment,  or  even  their  most  secret 
springs,  from  the  knowledge  of  those  controlling  authorities  to 
which  the  hiw  has  subjected  it,  or  of  the  great  body  of  our  coanfry- 
meii,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Government  at  home,  have  rendered  the  ultiBiate  judges  of  the 
conduct  of  every  puUic  functionary.  No  one  entertains  a  more 
unfeigned  deference  for  the  constitutional  control  of  public  opinion, 
than  the  Governor-General,  or  is  more  solicitous  to  have  every 
public  measure,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  submitted  to  that 
tribunal,  which,  in  the  end,  will  altoayg  do  justice  to  upright  inten- 
tkma  and  honest  endeavours  in  the  public  service.    With  equal 
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t^MnuB  does  fae  acknowledge  the  utiUiy  of  this  species  of  control^ 
in  rendering  public  men  circumspect  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  checking  every  propensity  to  abase  the  power,  in* 
fluence,  and  authority  derived  from  public  station.  But  he 
imttests  against  the  anumpiion  of  this  right  of  control  over 
the  Government  and  its  officers,  by  a  community  constituted 
like  the  European  Society  of  India.  He  denies  the  existence  of 
such  a  right  in  that  bodif,  and  he  maintains  that  it  never  can  be 
exercised  with  efiiciency  for  the  professed  purpose,  or  with  any 
other  consequence  than  weakening  the  just  and  necsbsart  au- 
thority of  Government,  and  introducing  the  worst  spirit  of  party 
animosity  and  vidlence  into  this  limitbd  society,  through  the 
agency  of  a  licentious  Press.  The  latter  result  has  already  been 
produced  in  a  considerable  degree  >  and,  if  the  former  is  not  yetper^ 
ceptible  as  injuriously  affecting  public  measures,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  perpetual  assaults  on  the  character  and  respec- 
tability of  Government,  contemptible  as  they  frequently  are,  are  not 
calculated  to  shake  greatly  that  salutary  confidence  in  its  justice 
and  integrity,  and  that  habitual  deference  for  its  authority  and  judg- 
ment, which,  with  advertence  to  the  anomalous  structure  of  our 
power  in  this  country,  it  is  so  essential  to  preserve  unimpaired. 
The  inherent  force  of  Government  would  probably  always  enable 
it  to  carry  measures,  in  support  of  which  it  should  choose  to  put 
out  its  strength  against  any  opposition  j  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  multiplied  ill  effects  which  would  result  from  a  state  of 
things  requiring  the  ungracious  substitution  of  simple  force,  for 
that  powerful  and  persuasive  influence  which  the  name  of  Govern- 
ment has  hitherto  carried  with  it.  Yet  either  this  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  system,  which  will  in  time  make  every  public  measure  a 
point  of  contest  between  authority  and  resistance,  or  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  content  to  relinquish  that  power  which  it  holds,  and 
which  it  has  exercised  exemplarily  for  the  public  good,  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  and  mischievous  faction.'  * 

The  Governor-General  protests  against  the  expediency  of  grant- 
ing to  the  European  Society  of  India,  a  right  to  exercise  such  a 
control  over  the  measures  of  Government  as  is  implied  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  periodical  press,  because  it  never  can  be  exercised  with 
efficiency  for  the  professed  purpose,  notwithstanding  that  he  ascribes 
to  it  the  superabundant  power  of  weakening  the  just  and  necessary 
authority  of  Government,  and  even  reducing  Government  to  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  carrying  every  measure  by  main 
force,  and  surrendering  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  the 


*  Statement  of  Facts  rebitive  to  the  removal  from  India  of  Mr. 
Bnckhigham,  in  a  Pamphlet,  printed  at  the  Government  Press  of  Cai- 
eutta^  and  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Adam,  the  Acting  Govemor-Oeneral^ 
and  author  of  the  act  alluded  to. 
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ignorant  and  miscbievotts  conductors  of  this  (ineflEkdent)  press ! 
The  great  body  of  our  countrymen  are  represented  as  fit  to  be  the 
ultimate  judges  of  the  conduct  of  every  public  functionary,  and  to 
constitute  an  enlightened,  just,  and  generous  tribunal,  from  which 
there  need  be  and  can  be  no  appeal.  On  the  other  hand,  that  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen  which  is  formed  by  annual  swarms  from 
the  colleges  of  Hertford  and  Addiscombe,  and  other  s^inaries  c^ 
learning,  by  emigrations  from  every  wali^  in  life,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  number  born  in  the  country,  some  of  them  of  mixed 
blood;  but  of  unmixed  principles,  ia  held  to  be  transmuted  into  a 
mass  of  ignorance  and  vice.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary difference  between  two  bodies  of  men,  who,  according  to 
all  ordinary  experience,  ought  to.  be  identified  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  ?  Does  error  exert  the  same  supremacy  over  the 
minds  of  £nglishmen  in  India,  that  is  justly  ascribed  to  truth  in 
England  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  air  of  India  to  give  to  a  bad  . 
caose  those  resources  for  its  advocates,  and  to  a  bad  man  those 
gifts  of  persuasive  eloquence,  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed 
the  exclusive  attributes  of  a  good  cause  and  good  man  ?  Or  is  there 
a  le$s  proportion  of  the  European  community  biassed  by  interested 
consideradons  to  think  and  speak  favourably  of  all  the  measures  of 
Government  ?  It  is  so  obvious  that  these  questions  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  readiness 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdictioo  of  the  press  of  England,  and  to 
deny  that  of  India,  proceeds  from  a  knowledge  of  the  many  causes 
which  disqualify  the  former  from  exercising  any  active  control  over 
the  measures  of  a  Governor-General,  and  which  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  penetrating  into  '  their  most  secret  springs.*  Those 
who  have  been  exposed  in  high  stations  within  the  point-blaak 
range  of  the  press  of  England,  have  frequently  betrayed  as  morbid 
8  sensibility  to  newspaper  discussion,  and  as  confused  an  appre- 
hension of  its  tendency,  as  we  find  in  Mr.  Adam*s  pamphlet  respect- 
ing its  effects  in  India.  Thus  Mr.  Justice  Allybone  said,  that,  '  if 
pnce  we  come  to  impeach  the  Government  by  way  of  argument,  it 
is  the  argument  that  makes  the  Government,  or  not  the  Govern- 
ment i*  and  therefore,  he  laid  down  the  position,  ^  that  no  private  man 
can  take  upon  him  to  write  concerning  the  Government  at  all,*  and' 
indeed,  few  will  trouble  themselves  to  write  or  read  any  thing  con- 
cerning a  Government  which  permits  only  one  side  of  every  question 
to  be  heard.  Lord  Holt  said,  '  If  men  should  not  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  possessing  the  people  with  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  Government  can  subsist.'  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '.  If  every' 
murmurer  at  Government  may  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no 
peace.*  But  not  even  Justice  Allybone,  nor  Dr.  Johnson,  ventured 
to  propose  that  the  fate  of  persons  accused  of  murmuring  at  Go- 
vernment should  be  determined  by  the  accuser  himself,  and  not  by 
a  jury.  No  man,  however,  intoxicated  by  power,  or  abject  by  de- 
pendence^  or  bigoted  by  prejudices^  has  dared  to  su^;est^  aittce 
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the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  just  and  necessary 
authority  of  (jovemment  required,  that  Government  itself  should  be 
the  sole  judge  of  the  validity  and  reasonableness  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  selected  for  punishment  the  victims  whom  it  charged  with 
publishing  opinions  which  tended  to  *  weaken  its  just  and  necessary 
authority.* 

That  party  animosity  and  violence  an  inseparable  from  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  subjects  of  a  free  Government,  is  undeniable ;  but 
what  pretence  is  there  for  asserting  that  a  free  press  would  intro- 
duce its  '  worst  spirit*  among  the  European  community  of  India  ? 
Party  feeling  is  the  social  attachment  which  prevails  among  men 
united  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  and  which  leads  them  to 
sacrifice  individual  advantages  for  the  sdce  of  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  to  which  they  have  pledged  their  fidelity.  The  abuse  of 
that  feeling  begets  an  undue  indulgence  to  the  &ults  of  our  own 
party,  coUectivdy  and  individually,  and  uncandid  judgments  respect- 
ing the  just  claims  of  our  opponents  5  but  the  tendency  of  thi^  very 
collision  is  to  establish  and  protect  the  inviolability  of  such  institu- 
tions as  are  best  calculated  to  render  innocence  safe  and  property 
secure,  and  to  facilitate  to  each  individual  the  performance  of  all 
that  he  can  do  for  himself,  and  of  all  that  society  can  do  for  him. 
Wherever  such  monuments  of  civilisation  are  found,  they  comme^- 
morate  the  conflicts  of  adverse  parties,  the  martyrdom  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  virtue  ;  but,  when  the  good  fight  has  long  ago 
been  successfully  closed,  such  dregs  of  bitterness  as  cannot  be  alto- 
gether purged  from  human  nature,  are  comparatively  harmless, 
and  axe  subject  to  the  continual  counteraction  of  better  influences. 
What  mischief  can  '  party  animosity  *  then  do  >  It  cannot  rob  an 
innocent  man  of  his  character,  nor  confiscate  his  property,  nor  tear 
him  from  his  home  and  transport  him  across  the  wide  ocean.  No ! 
these  are  the  prerogatives  of  the  power  that  is  to  stifle  every  mur- 
mur^ and  hush  party  discord  into  silence.  It  is  by  tamely  submit- 
ting to  so  tyrannous  and  shameful  a  yoke,  that  the  British  inhabi- 
tants of  India  are  invited  to  purchase  such  deceitful  tranquillity  ! 

The  evil  which  resulted  from  the  factious  spirit  which  distracted 
the  Council  Board  during  the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings, 
was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  power  in  the  Governor-General,  to 
carry  measures  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  opposition  to  a  majo- 
rity of  the  Council, — a  defect  which  was  remedied  in  1786.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  will  prevail  in  all  councils  j  the  prospect  of 
attainable  power  exasperates  those  differences,  quickens  jealousy, 
and  inflames  hostility ;  but,  when  neither  accident  nor  combination 
can  shake  the  power  of  the.Grovemor-General,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  measures  he  adopts,  and  those  proposed  by  his  col- 
leagues, will  receive  a  more  candid  consideration  ^  that  one  consis- 
tent system  of  internal  and  external  policy  will  be  pnrsued ;  and 
that  the  views  of  the  President  and  of  each  member  (the  former 
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being  relieved  from  all  fear  of  a  diminution,  and  the  latter  from  all 
bope  of  an  accession,  of  power,)  will  be  fixed  on  the  means  of 
securing  the  permanent  approbation  and  esteem  of  their  country- 
men. Under  this  arrangement,  the  dissensions  that  free  discussion 
might  occasion,  would  be  proportioned  to  the  character  and  success 
of  an .  administration.  Under  an  able  and  popular  Grovernor- 
General,  their  sound  would  not  be  heard  amidst  the  chorus  of  ap- 
plause that  would  ^cend  from  a  happy  communityw  Under  one 
who,  from  mediocrity  of  talents  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  ought 
never  to  have  been  invested  with  so  arduous  and  so  awfrdly  respon- 
sible an  office,  the  causes  and  the  extent  of  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion, would  be  made  known  to  England  by  the  clearest  evidence ; 
who  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  an  ignoble  or  a 
dangerous  career,  which  had  been  previously  checked  by  the  ani- 
madversions of  the  press.  And  surely  the  British  community  of 
India,  whose  welfare  and  safety  are  involved  in  the  choice  of  a 
Governor- General,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  no  man  shall  be 
sent  to  preside  over  so  difficult  a  GovernmeiU^  whose  reputation 
would  not  gain  manifestly  more  than  it  would  suffer  from  unlimited 
freedom  of  discussion. 

To  return  to  the  pamphlet.  The  following  long  extract  could 
not  be  abridged  without  injury  to  a  very  important  question : 

'  It  is  said,  however,  by  the  advocates  of  the  system,  that  a  Go- 
vernment will  acquire  strength  and  public  confidence  in  proportion 
as  its  measures  are  publicly  and  fearlessly  canvassed,  and  that, 
while  it  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  it  may  court  public  scrutiny, 
not  merely  with  safety,  but  with  advantage  even,  to  itself.  This,  as 
a  general  position,  may  be  admitted  to  the  full  extent  ;  but  the 
question  is,  where  and  by  whom  is  this  scrutiny  to  be  exercised  > 
That  the  Public,  as  it  is  called,  of  India  is  entitled  to  exercise  it,  or 
qualified  for  the  task,  will  ^scarcely  be  maintained  by  any  one  who 
has  considered  how  that  public  is  composed.  That  it  comprehends 
many  able  and  enlightened  men,  every  one  will  admit.  That  many 
of  thejp  are  eminently  qualified  to  afford  advice  and  information  to 
Government,  on  all  topics  of  public  administration,  is  undeniable  ; 
and  it  is  equally  so,  that  the  Government  has  never  been  backward 
in  availing  itself  of  their  talents  and  information.  But  is  the  coU 
lecHve  body  therefore  qualified  to  represent  the  Public,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  now  used,  and  to  exercise  a  controlHng  power 
over  a  Government,  on  which  its  members  are  all  more  or 
less  directly  dependent  >  Supposing  such  a  local  control  to  be 
desirable  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  Governments, 
can  it  be  exercised  with  due  efficiency,  or  to  any  useful  purpose  of 
check,  by  men  over  whose  fortunes  and  prospects  the  Government 
necessarily  and  legally  possesses  a  species  of  power  which  precludes 
the  notbn  of  a  constitutional  control  in  the  other  party  ?  The  right 
lo  exercise  this  control  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  a  free  press. 
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seems  to  possess  as  little  foundation.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment, 
for  whom  this  right  is  asserted.  The  European  commnnity  in  India 
will  he  found  on  examination  to  he  composed,  1st,  Of  Officers,  civil 
or  military,  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Company  :  ^,  Of  persons  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits,  residing  in  India  under  license  from 
the  Court  of  Directors,  liahle  to  he  withdrawn  hy  the  local  Govern- 
ment WITHOUT  A  REASON  ASSIGNED ;  or  SO  residing  without  license 
under  the  tacit  permission  of  Government :  3dly,  Of  a  lower  class 
of  men  of  business,  traders  and  handicraftsmen.,  either  residing 
similarly  under  a  license  at  will,  or  without  any  such  sanction,  and 
therefore,  like  the  unlicensed  of  the  former  class,  in  the  hourly 
commission  of  a  misdemeanour  at  law  /—It  is  a  mockery  to  claim  fat 
a  community  so  constituted,  the  political  privileges  and  foncdons 
of  the  great  and  independent  hody  of  the  people  of  England  3  iod 
the  notion  could  only  have  originated  in  the  minds  of  those  who, 
from  some  inexpUcable  views,  or  from  motives  of  mere  lucre,  seek 
to  raise  themselves  to  consequence  by  stirring  up  contention  and 
strife.  This  confusion  of  things  essentially  different  will  be  found 
to  run  through  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  the 
'  Free  Press,*  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  foundation  of  their  aignment. 
The  very  statetaient  of  the  case  seems  sufficient  to  expose  the  £il« 
lacy  of  the  argument,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  pretennon  3  but  it 
may  be  usefol  to  examine  the  question  a  little  more  closely.  It  will 
scarcely  be  contended,  that  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Company,  or  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  forces  serving  here,  are  to 
constitute  themselves  into  judges  of  the  measures  which  it  is  their 
province  to  execute.  Their  experience  and  information  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  obtained  in  free  and  confidential  communication, 
must  be  in  many  instances  essentially  useful  to  the  Governiqent,  in 
framing  their  measures ;  but  it  would  be  an  anomaly  equally  absurd 
and  dangerous,  to  confer  on  them  the  power  of  a  controlling  body 
to  canvass  and  discuss  in  public  assemblies,  or  in  newspapers,  ipea- 
sures  adopted  on  mature  deliberation  by  the  power  to  which  they 
are  directly  subordinate,  and  of  the  true  and  secret  springs  of  which 
the  majority  of  them  must  in  general  be  profoundly  ignorant. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  indecorous  and  disgraceful  appearance  of  such 
an  inversion  of  the  just  order  of  things,  the  admission  of  such  a 
license  must  speedily  lead  to  the  confounding  of  all  subordination 
and  respect  for  authority,  and  generate  a  spirit  of  controversy  and 
resistance,  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  service. 

'  It  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  evident  policy  of  the  upholders  of 
this  system,  to  address  themselves  to  the  passions  and  supposed  in- 
terests  of  all  branches  of  the  service  ^  and,  though  little  likdy  to  aifect 
those  whose  principles  arejixed  and  habits  confirmed,  it  cannot  ex- 
cite surprise  that  doctrines,  so  speciously  presented  to  the  imagiina'' 
tion  of  the  young  and  the  inconsiderate,  should  make  a  powebpul 
impression,  and  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  habits  of  insubocdina- 
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tioa  and  reaped  fixr  their  superiors,  so  essential  to  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  a  military  body.* 

The  first  objection  here  made  to  the  existence  of  a  riglit  in  the 
British  oommniuty  of  India  to  comment  on  the  measures  of  Go- 
vemmeint  is^  that,  though  '  it  comprdiends  many  able  and  enlight^ 
ened  men/  yet '  the  collective  body  is  not  qualified  to  represent  the 
public  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  used,  and  to  exercise 
a  controlling  power  over  a  Government  on  which  its  members  are 
more  or  leas  directly  dependent.'  Now  the  able  and  enlightened 
part  of  every  community,  if  reckoned  'by  tale,  must  be  but  a  small 
proportion  oi  the  collective  body  9  but>  i£  estimated  by  weight,  they, 
and  not  as  preposterously  maintained  in  this  pamphlet,  '  the  igno- 
'  rant,  young,  and  inconsiderate,'  direct  and  govern  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  whole  mass.  If  Government  can,  by  the  wisdom  of 
its  plaiis  and  the  benevolence  of  its  intentions,  carry  with  it  the  ap- 
probation and  sympathy  of  the  former  description  of  persons,  it  has 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  feeble  petulance  of  the  latter  5  but  then, 
the  fiust  oi  its  measures  having  the  concurrence  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  community,  can  be  guaranteed  and  manifested  by 
no  other  provision  than  that  of  unlimited  freedom  of  discussion. 
What  othar  security  con  there  be  for  Government's  always  availing 
itself  of  their  talents  and  information,  not  merdy  as  &r  as  may  be 
convenient  for  certain  purposes,  but  as  £ar  as  a  sound  and  honest 
policy  would  dictate  \ 

The  second  objection  to  the  claim  of  the  British  community  of 
India  to  be  entrusted  with  the  privilege  of  free  discussion,  is  their 
dependence  on  the  patronage  and  on  tibe  arbitrary  power  of  Govern- 
ment. The  experience  of  England  and  North  America  shows,  that 
the  co-existence  of  freedom  of  discussion  with  the  former  sort  of 
dependence,  is  pregnant  with  advantages  to  Government  in  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  all  its  establishments,  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
naval,  and  military ;  and  the  experience  of  every  age  and  country, 
as  well  as  those  moral  axion^s  which  are  written  on  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  declare,  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  sort  of  dependence 
is  a  crime  in  all  who  contribute  to  it.  The  dependence  of  A  on  the 
patronage  of  Government  is  no  reason  why  B,  who  subsists  on  the 
produce  of  his  own  industry  or  patrimony,  should  be  made  depend- 
ent on  its  caprice.  Because  A.  may  be  unjustly  removed  from  his 
office  on  afidse  pretence  of  having  forfeitol  the  confidence  of  Go- 
vernment in  his  public  character,  may  B.,  from  whom  no  official 
duties  are  claimed,  be  liable  to  transportation  without  trial,  because 
■his  innocence  could  not  be  judicially  impeached  ?  Yet  the  neces- 
.«ary  possession  of  power  over  the  fortunes  and  prospects  of  its  ser- 
vants, to  the  just  exercise  of  which  a  free  press  would  oppose  no 
■obstacle,  is,  in  this  pamphlet,  constantly  urged  as  a  reason  for  super- 
>adding  a  d^ree  of  power  over  the  fortunes  and  prospects  of  other 
persons,  which  could  never  be  exercised  without  flagrant  abuse.    A 
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Government  and  its  functionaries  owe  reciprocal  obligations  to  each 
other.  The  former  is  bound  not  merely  to  listen  candidly  to  and  de- 
cide equitably  on  every  claim  submitted  to  it^  but  to  exercise  and 
encourage  a  wide  search  for,  and  quick  discernment  oi,  merit  and 
talent  in  all  their  varieties.  The  latter  are  bound,  not  merely  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  with  fidelity  and  assi- 
duity, but,  considering  themselves  as  members  of  one  conunonwealth, 
to  employ  generally  for  the  public  advantage  whatever  genius  and 
information  they  may  possess.  Whether  all  parties,  masters  and 
servants,  are  liable  to  be  impressed  with  a  more  lively  sense  of  the 
duties  expected  from  them,  and  a  firmer  confidence  in  their  means 
of  exacting  respect  to  what  they  have  a  right  to  claim  at  the  hands 
of  others,  under  a  system  of  publicity  or  concealment, — under  one 
which  loves,  or  under  one  which  abhors,  the  light, — under  one  which 
fiaivours  every  thing  that  is  open,  manly,  and  impartial,  or  one  that 
generates  secrecy,  servility,  venality,  and  intrigue,*— is  a  question  on 
which  the  reader  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce. 

Of  those  who  are  not  in  the  service  of  the  King  or  the  Company, 
it  is  said,  that  they  are  either  '  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, residing  in  India  under  license  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
liable  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  local  Government,  without  a  reason 
assigned  3  or  so  residing,  without  license,  under  the  tacit  permission 
of  Government,  or  a  lower  class  of  men  of  business,  traders  and 
handicrafitsmen,  either  residing  similarly  under  a  license  at  will,  or 
without  any  such  sanction,  and,  therefore,  like  the  unlicensed  of  the 
former  class,  in  the  hourly  commission  of  a  misdemeanour  at  law.* 
But  the  unlicensed  of  the  former  class  were  admitted  to  be  residing 
under  the  tacit  permission  of  Government  -,  so  that  either  Govern- 
ment must  be  in  the  hourly  connivance  at  the  commission  of  a  mis- 
demeanour, or  the  unlicensed  of  both  classes  must  be  guiltless  of 
any  offence.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate*  the  difference  in  point  of 
security  between  those  who  enjoy  licenses  revocable  at  will,  and 
those  who  are  tacitly  pennitted  to  reside  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government.  Each  has  that  tenure  which  Coke  said  he  could  not 
find  in  Littleton,  that  a  man  should  be  tenant  at  will  for  his  liberty. 
It  is  said  to  be  '  a  mockery  to  claim  for  a  community  so  consti- 
tuted, the  political  privileges  and  functions  of  the  great  and  inde- 
pendent body  of  the  people  of  England  :'  as  if  it  were  so  consti- 
tuted by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature ;  and  though  there  is  no 
other  privilege  claimed  than  that  of  trial  by  juby,  and  no  other 
functions  than  that  of  printing  under  responsibility  to  that  least 
partial  tribunal. 

It  may  well  be  said  to  be  a  mockery,  for  a  oommuoity  so  slavishly 
constituted,  whose  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  ihe  acts  of  Govern- 
ment is  expressly  denied,  to  approach  that  Goverpment  with  ad- 
dresses stuffed  with  every  term  of  adulation  that  language  can 
supply.    Can  men,  trembling  lest  their  licenses  to  reside  In  India 
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should  be  withdrawn  without^  a  reason  assigned,  and  who  have 
witnessed  the  deportation  <^  aU  those  who  attempted  to  insinuate 
disapprobation  of  a  single  act  of  the  Governor-General,  stand  erect 
before  that  Governor-General,  and  with  grave  feces  testify  their 
unqualified  admiration  of  the  whole  course  of  his  administration  ? 
On  such  occasions,  however,  we  invariably  find  that  the  disqualify- 
ing circumstances  which  had  been  previously  insisted  on  as  reasons 
for  disallowing  the  competency  of  the  British  community  to  repre- 
sent the  public,  are  not  merely  forgotten  -,  but  their  mond  qualifica- 
tions for  sustaining  such  a  character,  better  than  any  more  distant 
portion  of  our  countrymen,  are  acknowledged  in  terms  which  indi- 
rectly protest  against  the  continuance  of  that  *  constitution,*  which, 
in  spite  of  reciprocated  civilities,  robs  the  address  of  half  its  sweet- 
ness. Thus  Lord  Hastings  said,  in  reply  to  the  address  presented 
to  him  by  the  British  inhabitants. of  Calcutta,  July,  1818  : 

'The  compliment  with  which  you  honour  me  Is  truly  gratifying. 
Were  I  to  consider  you  merely  as  men  of  worth  and  talent,  desirous 
of  marking  your  friendship  towards  me  by  a  flattering  civility,  the 
distinction  conferred  upon  me  by  the  favour  from  persons  of  such 
stamp  would  demand  the  warmest  return  from  my  heart.  I  entreat 
you  to  believe  that  you  do  meet  that  return ;  but  with  much,  very 
much,  superadded  to  it.  In  the  satisfaction  I  am  enjoying,  there  is 
something  far  beyond  individual  vanity.  The  sentiments  which 
you  have  been  pleased  this  day  to  express^  are  not  uttered  to  me 
alone.  They  are  vouchers  tendered  to  our  countrymen  at  home. 
I  am  not  alluding  to  the  pride  I  must  naturally  feel  in  having  such 
a  testimony  borne  respecting  me  to  our  native  land  -,  the  sensation 
which  you  have  awakened  in  roe  is  of  a  higher  quality.  A  wider 
scope  is  inseparable  from  your  treatment  of  the  subject  than  what 
applies  to  me  personally.  You  are  pronouncing  whether  they  who 
may  be  said  to  have  represented  the  British  character  on  the  occa- 
sion did  feithfully  and  becomingly  fulfil  that  exalted  trust :  and 
yonr  proximity,  your  stations,  your  excited  vigilance,  eminently 
qualify  you  for  returning  a  verdict,  while  your  manhood  would 
make  you  spurn  at  giving,  through  courtesy,  an  opinion  which  your 
judgment  belied.  Many  of  you  have  had  to  contemplate  your  most 
important  private  interests  as  staked  in  the  transactions  to  which 
you  refer  -,  but  all  of  you  have  felt  that  the  national  honour  in  which 
you  were  severally  sharers,  was  involved  in  the  purpose  and  tenonr 
of  the  measures  I  had  the  lot  to  guide.  Under  such  an  impression, 
you  have  stood  forward  to  attest  that  the  dignity  of  British  justice 
has  not  been  sullied.  It  U  a  declaration  superiorly  grateful  -,  for 
my  portion  in  the  aggregate  of  British  hme  is  more  touching  to 
me  than  a  separate  and  sdiish  reputation.' 

And  in  reply  to  the  farewell  address,  presented  to  him,  December 
9th,  1823,  he  sud,  'The  testimony  of  approbation,  to  which  you 
allude,  from  my  Honourable  employers  at  hcmie,  has  been  matter 
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of  heart-felt  satiafiurticm  to  me.  I  might  well  indulge  vanity  in 
such  a  reoognition  of  the  results  from  my  endeavours^  as  iar^  at 
least,  as  my  consciousness  of  what  was  attrihutable  to  those  who 
co-operated  with  me  would  allow  me  to  ascrihe  any  thing  to  myself. 
Yet  this  toould  still  be  but  an  outline,  within  which  there  was  room 
for  those  nearer  at  lumd  to  perceive  many  defects,  such  as  might 
justly  detract  from  aught  of  merit  in  the  mere  superficial  feature. 
You  have  striven  to  make  me  believe  that  you  have  not  discovered 
blemishes  of  such  extent.  Need  I  say,  how  much  I  feel  that 
fevoumble  judgment.'  And  even  Mr.  Adam,  in  his  reply  to  an 
address  which  he  received  from  certain  gentlemen  of  the  province 
of  Benares,  was  pleased  to  say,  '  The  fieivourable  opinion  of  so  re- 
spectable a  body  of  my  countrymen,  whose  ability  to  appreciate  tlie 
effect  of  public  measures  gives  weight  to  their  judgment,  and  whose 
independence  of  character  is  a  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of  their  pro^ 
fessiotts,  must  ever  possess  high  value  in  my  estimation,  and  consti- 
tute a  solid  ground  of  satisfaction  in  reviewing  the  transactions  of 
the  short  period,  during  which  the  charge  of  the  Government  was 
vested  in  my  hands,  in  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  station  to 
which  I  was  so  unexpectedly  called,  I  derived  confidence  and  sup- 
port from  my  experience  of  the  talents  and  public  spirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  service  in  all  its'  branches,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
measures  I  might  pursue,  if  honestly  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
the  public  interests,  would  be  candidly  and  fairly  judged  when  their 
objects  and  results  were  known.  The  sentiments  you  are  pleased  to 
express,  assure  me  that  that  expectation  was  well  founds/  &c. 

The  Benares  address  had  no  other  object  than  to  compliment 
Mr.  Adam  on  his  having  banished  Mr  Buckingham,  and  licensed 
the  press,  according  to  a  system  of  unprecedented  rigour  >  but  the 
laudatory  expressions  contained  in  it,  are  so  vague  and  general,  that 
they  would  be  equally  applicable  to  any  other  '  transactions*  that 
could  be  imagined.  There  was  not  one  measure  specified,  nor 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  alluded  to  in  the  address,  nor  in  the 
reply.  Both  documents  leave  their  sole  topic,  and  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  brief  Administration,  'a  deed  without  a  name.' 
This  coyness  could  scarcely  have  been  intended  to  blind  the 
youngest  ensign  who  signed  the  address,  as  to  its  import,  but  only 
to  veil  the  unseemly  incongruity  of  men  offering  opinions  which 
others  were  not  permitted  to  controvert,  on  measures  against  the 
expediency  of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  hear  a  single  ob- 
jection. If  the  great  body  of  the  Service  in  all  its  branches  deserved^ 
the  compliments  paid  to  it  by  Mr.  Adam,  if  he  reposed  so  well- 
founded  a  confidence  in  its  ability  and  public  spirit,  why  did  he 
subject  that  trustworthy  majority  to  ignominious  restraints,  on  pre- 
tence of  the  danger  of  the  just  and  necessary  authority  of  Govern- 
ment being  overborne  by  the  fiictious  opposition  of  an  ignorant, 
discontented,  and  vindictive  minority  ?  How  much  more  appropriate 
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<3ie  liberal  and  confiding  language  of  Mr.  Adam's  reply  would  have 
been,  if  the  transactions  to  which  it  applied  had  been  the  reverse  of 
those  which  are  committed  to  the  indelible  record  of  history ! 

'  The  foregoing  remarks/  continues  the  author  of  the  pamphlet, 
'  are  addressed  chiefly  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  free  press 
conducted  by  British  subjects ;  but  they  are  substantially  not  less 
applicable  to  unrestrained  publication  in  the  languages  of  the  country, 
which  possesses  besides  some  features  peculiar  to  itself.  No  person 
wiU  deny  that  essential  benefits  may  be  derived  from  the  operations 
of  a  Native  press,  duly  regulated  and  conducted  by  intelUgent  and 
well-intentioned  individuals ;  nor  can  any  means  be  devised  for 
more  efifectually  dififusing  useful  knowledge  amongst  the  population 
of  this  country,  than  the  cheap  and  periodical  circulation  of  tracts 
and  articles  of  intelligence,  calculated  to  instruct  and  improve  the 
public  mind,  under  the  guidance  of  judicious  and  well-qualified  con- 
ductors. But  in  exact  proportion  must  be  the  evils  of  an  ill-regu- 
lated and  licentious  Native  press.  Nor  can  the  minds  of  the  Native 
population  be  truly  said  to  be  in  a  condition  to  derive  those  benefits 
from  the  sudden  and  rapid  diffusion  of  literature,  which  alone  would 
render  the  attempt  safe  and  justifiable.  The  British  Government 
in  India  has  always  acted  on  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  adapting 
its  laws  to  the  state  of  society,  and  has  cautiously  abstained 
from  the  introduction  of  the  institutions  of  a  bigbly  civilised  so- 
ciety among  a  less  enliobtened  people.  The  principle  is  at  least 
as  applicable  to  the  question  regarding  the  Native  press  as  to  any 
other.  In  England,  the  laws  relating  to  the  press  have  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  and  with  the  other  institutions 
of  a  free  people.  The  minds  of  men  have  been  gradually  prepared 
for  the  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  which  must  ever  attend 
freedom  of  publication,  and  have  become  enabled  to  make  those  dis- 
criminations which  are  essential  to  convert  it  to  purposes  of  utility 
and  improvement.  No  language  can  convey  in  adequate  terms  how 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  the  subjects  of  an  Asiatic  state,  is  a  ficee 
press,  employed  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  Government;  and 
suddenly  to  attempt  by  that,  or  any  other  means,  to  overturn  all 
previous  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  on  such  subjects,  would  be  a 
Wind  and  hazardous  neglect  of  all  the  sound  and  cautious  lesscms 
which  experience  has  taught  us.' 

As  far  as  the  objections  hitherto  discussed  *  are  substantially  ap- 
plicaUe  to  unrestrained  publication  in  the  languages  of  the  country,* 
the  replies  which  have  been  made  to  them  may  be  considered  not 
less  so ;  and  we  are  now  to  consider  the  objections  which  are  built 
on  what  is  peculiar  to  the  Native  press.  We  have  already  seen 
tiiat  the  evils  of  an  '  ill-regulated,*  by  which  is  here  meant  a  free 
press,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce >  that  they  are  but  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  that  to  attempt 
to  enjoy  the  good  without  its  alloy  of  evil,  would  be  to  look  for  the 
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enei^  and  dignity  of  virtue  in  a  state  of  things  which  excluded 
every  source  of  excitement  and  probation.  The  sudden  and  rapid 
diflusion  of  literature  among  the  Natives,  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  couid 
be  effected  by  mechanical  force  3  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  diffusion 
in  question  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  moral  power  of  absorp- 
tion, to  the  avidity  with  which  the  Natives  seek  afiter^  and  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  comprehend  and  enjoy,  the  productions  of  the 
press ;  and  that  freedom  from  restraint  must  be  as  safe  and  expedient 
during  the  tentative  feebleness  of  an  infant  press,  as  during  the  en- 
lightened vigour  of  its  mature  age.  Hume  was  of  opinion,  that 
freedom  of  publication  '  is  attended  with  so  few  inconveniences,  that 
it  may  be  claimed  as  the  common  right  of  mankind,  and  ought  to 
be  indulged  them  almost  in  every  Government  3  except  the  eccle* 
siastical,  to  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  fatal.*  But,  if  he  had  adverted 
to  the  fact,  that  such  a  liberty  communicated  no  immediate  expan- 
sion to  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  that  it  did  not  imply  the  operation 
of  any  extrinsic  force,  but  the  slow  fermentation  of  internal  ekmenta 
of  intellectual  power,  he  would  probably  not  have  qualified  his 
proposition  with  any  exception,  seeing  that  this  natural  right  of 
mankind  could  not  be  fatal  to  any  form  of  government,  but  in  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  so. 

That  laws  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  are  to  be  administered,  is  a  *  swagger- 
ing major,'  which  proves  nothing,  but  is  rather  the  insidious  worker 
of  mischief,  as  favouring  a  disposition  to  assist  the  progress  of  our 
Native  feUow-subjects  with  as  few  as  possible  of  the  adminicula  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  our  own  superiority.  What  10 
the  institution  which  we  are  rec]uired  to  abstain  from  introducing 
among  a  less  enlightened  people  ?  Is  it  one  in  which  the  Natives 
are  to  be  agents  entrusted  with  substantive  power,  which  they  are 
not  qualified  to  exercise  well  and  wisely  ?  No  5  the  institution  for 
which  it  is  pretended  the  Natives  are  still  unripe,  is  a  jury  com- 
posed wholly  of  British  subjects,  to  be  interposed  between  them  and 
punishment  for  their  published  opinions.  To  be  liable  to  trial  and 
punishment  for  opinion,  is  an  evil  from  which  the  English  them- 
selves are  not  yet  sufficiently  civilised  to  be  exempt.  But  that  Na- 
tives in  such  cases  should  be  amenable,  not  to  a  jury  half  English 
and  half  Natives,  but  to  twelve  indifferent  Englishmen,  would  be,  it 
is  pretended,  a  measure  of  candour,  impartiality,  aud  fairness,  which 
they  could  neither  comprehend  nor  enjoy  !  For  a  people  in  their 
staee  of  civilisation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  accuser' should  be  judge 
— Uiat  the  Governor  who  professes  to  make  the  good  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  care  the  object  of  all  his  measures,  should  have  the 
power  of  chastising,  at  his  own  discretion,  all  who  attempted  to  re- 
present wherein  his  measures  were  not  adapted  to  secure  their  pro- 
fessed ends.  To  escape  with  impunity,  occasionally,  when  neither 
falsehood  nor  malice  could  be  detected,  in  the.  prosecuted  statement. 
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wouU  be  an  extremity  of  indulgence  which  no  Hindoo  conld  snstain 
with  moderate  equanimity.    To  see  the  rage  of  power  punctured 
by  the  lance  of  truths  restrained  within  reasonably  equitable  limits* 
would  be  so  repugnant  to  his  ideas^  that  nothing  but  a  blind  and 
hazardous  contempt  of  the  lessons  of  experience  would  risk  the  ex- 
periment.    Such  are  the  sentiments  imputed  to  him  by  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  3  but,  if  he  were  permitted  to  speak  for  himself,  he 
would  say,  that,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  system  of  British  rule 
that  has  excited  his  special  admiration  and  reverence, — if  he  has  ex- 
perienced or  witnessed  any  thing  which  more  than  another  has 
tended  to  alienate  him  from  the  indigenous  habits  of  thinking,  and 
to  graft  him  heartily  into  the  vigorous  and  kindly  British  stock, — it 
is  that  sacred  regard  for  person  and  property  which  he  sees  wor- 
shipped in  our  courts  of  justice,  that  tender  anxiety  to  discriminate 
between  accusation  and  proof,  however  high  the  accuser  may  stand 
in  point  of  influence  and  authority, — that  approximation,  in  short, 
(why  is  it  but  an  approximation  ?)  to  the  practical  enforcement  of 
the  maxini,  that  a  Governor,  like  the  King,  can  do  no  wrong. 

To  claim  the  merit  of  governing  India  according  to  a  wise  and 
hinnane  policy,  which  will  abide  the  strictest  examination  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  yet  to  refuse  the  so  much  surer  test  of  the 
validity  of  those  pretensions  which  would  be  furnished  by  permitting 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  India,  both  British  and  Native,  to  be 
freely  heard,  involves  an  inconsistency  which  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  most  eager  enemy  of  a  free  press  would  seek  to 
escape  from,  by  plainly  avowing  that  our  policy  had  not  for  its 
object  the  good  of  the  governed,  but  the  perpetuation  of  their 
abasement.  This  enormous  creed  has  been  professed,  and  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Indian  Press  justified,  on  die  ground 
that  there  is  '  much  that  is  correct*^  in  the  following  passage 
from  £rskine*s  defence  of  Stockdale  : 

'  It  may  and  must  be  true,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  repeatedly 
offended  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  Government, 
if  he  was  the  faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire,  wrested  in  blood  from 
the  people  to  whom  God  and  nature  had  given  it.  He  may  and 
must  have  preserved  that  unjust  dominion  over  timorous  and  abject 
nations,  by  a  terrifying,  overbearing,  insulting  superiority,  if  he  waa 
the  faithful  administrator  of  your  Government  3  which  having  no 
root  in  consent  or  affection,  no  foundation  in  similarity  of  interests^ 
nor  support  from  any  one  principle  which  cements  men  together  in 
society,  could  only  be  upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and  force. 
The-  unhappy  people  of  India,  feeble  and  effeminate  as  they  are 
from  the  softness  of  their  climate,  and  subdued  and  broken  as  they 
have  been  by  the  knavery  and  strength  of  civilisation,  still  occasion- 
ally start  up  in  all  the  vigour  and  intelligence  of  insulted  nature. 

•  « Asiatic  Journal '  for  June,  1822. 
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1*0  \>e  goTerned  at  all,  they  must  be  governed  by  a  rod  of  iron ; 
and  our  Empire  in  the  East  would  long  since  have  been  lost  to 
Great  Britain^  if  civil  skill  and  military  prowess  had  not  united 
their  efforts  to  support  an  authority,  which  Heaven  never  gave,  by 
means  which  it  never  can  sanction.* 

Neither  Mr.  Hastings  personally,  nor  the  character  of  the  nation 
whose  delegated  representative  be  was,  and  to  whom  he  was 
accountable,  could  be  warrantably  and  successfully  defended  on  such 
Machiavellian  principles  ;  much  less  could  the  permanent  durability 
of  our  Empire  in  the  East  be  established  on  such  treacherous  foun- 
dations. On  the  contrary,  the  security  of  that  empire  has  no 
greater  enemy  to  contend  against,  than  a  temptation  to  resort,  on 
any  occasion  whatever,  '  to  means  which  Heaven  can  never  sanc- 
tion :'  nor  can  we  have  a  better  assurance  that  Heaven  has  given, 
and  WILL  support  our  authority,  than  by  labouring  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  its  revealed  will,  which  bids  us  be  *  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves,*  to  cement  by  reciprocity  of  interests  all  ranks 
of  the  community,  and  multiply  the  true  sources  of  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  happiness.  In  furtherance  of  these  purposes,  not  in 
vain  was  the  transcendant  eloquence  of  Burke  employed  to  assert 
the  eternal  principles  of  public  faith  and  national  glory,  and  to 
impress  on  all  future  Governors  a  deep  sense  of  the  solemn  accoimt 
which  might  one  day  be  exacted  from  them,  of  the  degree  in  which 
they  had  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  of  justice  and  mercy. 

Neither  in  England,  nor  in  any  country,  have  the  laws  relating 
to  the  press  been  regulated  by  a  consideration  pf  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  resist  attempts  to  impose  on  their  understandings  by 
'  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation,*  but  by  the  disposition  and 
means  which  the  people  [jossessed  to  extort  the  abolition  of  iniqui- 
tous privileges  from  the  ever-reluctant  hands  of  power.  It  was  not 
because  the  popular  mind  suddenly  acquired,  lost,  and  re-acquired, 
the  faculty  of  discriminating  between  truth  and  falsehood,  when 
both  were  laid  before  them,  that  the  press  was  at  once  emancipated 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  1641  -,  subjected  to  a 
censorship  in  1643  -,  again  emancipated  in  1660  -,  again  subjected 
to  a  censorship  in  1662  3  a  third  time  emancipated  in  1679;  a 
third  time  subjected  to  censorship  in  1685  ;  a  fourth-  time  emanci- 
pated in  1694 ;  made  the  sport  of  a  contested  jurisdiction  between 
the  bench  and  the  jury  in  1731,  until  the  usurpation  of  the  former 
was  abated  in  1792 ;  since  which  time  there  have  been  various 
devices,  some  temporary,  some  permanent,  to  facilitate  convicUona 
and  aggravate  punishments.  All  which  fluctuations,  with  number- 
less modem  instances  of '  fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise,* 
might  have  been  obviated  by  the  simple  expedient  of  holding  men 
criminally  responsible  for  their  conduct  only,  and  not  for  their 
opinions.  When,  however,  the  laws  of  England  were  transplanted 
to  the  banka  of  the  Ganges,  no  exception  was  made  of  any  relating 
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to  the  press  on  pretence  of  any  peculiar  affinity  for,  and  excitability 
by,  £Bdse  and  erroneous  statements,  on  the  part  of  the  British  or 
Native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  The  power  of  '  transmission  *  was 
considered  exclusively  applicable  to  commercial  interlopers ;  and 
the  press  of  Calcutta  was  untrammelled  by  the  smallest  legal  re- 
straints, ^om  the  earliest  times  to  the  4th  of  April,  1823,  when  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten  registered  the  regulation  for  licensing  the 
periodical  press,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Governor- General 
in  Council,  on  the  14th  March,  18^. 

The  next  objection  urged  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  is  the 
effect  which  he  attributes  to  free  discussion  in  time  of  war  and 
internal  troubles.  *  Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the  consequences 
of  an  unrestrained  press,  systematically  inflaming  the  discontents 
which  prevailed  on  the  coast  in  1809.  The  means  of  extensive 
combination  which  it  would  have  afforded,  and  the  fever  and  agita- 
tion in  which  it  would  have  kept  all  parties,  must  have  rendered 
the  dangers  of  that  alarming  crisis  beyond  all  calculation  more 
appalling  than  they  actually  were.  No  less  fatal  might  have  been 
the  consequences  of  an  unrestricted  Native  press  in  the  case  of  that 
alarming  and  violent  spirit  of  religious  fury  which  at  one  period 
agitated  the  Native  soldiery.'  All  this  proceeds  on  the  inexcusable 
mistake  of  supposing  that  grievous  restraints  on  the  expression  of 
men's  opinions  and  feelings,  and  the  absence  of  all  restraint  on 
power,  are  favourable  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  a  country ; 
whereas  no  proposition  is  more  indisputably  established;  than  that 
coimtries  so  situated  enjoy  the  least  securi^  against  disturbance  of 
their  quiet,  and  most  abound  with  the  predisposing  and  proximate 
causes  of  oppression,  discontent,  conspiracy,  and  revolt  In  both 
the  cases  referred  to,  the  great  evil  was  the  ignorance  of  Govern- 
ment respecting  the  temper  of  the  European  and  Native  portions  of 
the  army,  and  the  influences  by  which  their  minds  were  agitated. 
In  both  cases,  a  iree  press  would  have  dispelled  the  darkness,  and 
enabled  Government  to  distinguish,  at  each  successive  step,  whether 
the  result  would  be  likely  to  characterise  its  measures  as  prudent 
forbearance,  judicious  flrmness,  mischievous  timidity,  or  desperate 
rashness.  It  would  have  seasonably  checked  and  encouraged 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  it  would  have  dis- 
burtbened  the  malcontents  of  great  part  of  their  resentment,  and 
reduced  all  their  grievances  to  such  dimensions  as  they  would  bear 
when  produced  in  open  day  before  all  the  world.  And  it  would 
have  estabhshed  much  more  speedily  the  conviction  which  has  long 
prevailed,  that  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whom  the  Court  of  Directors 
removed  from  his  situation,  '  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  it 
peculiarly  mortifying  and  disgraceful,'*  was  one  of  the  ablest,  and 

*  See  his  Letter  and  excellent  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  February  7th,  1809. 
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Sir  George  Barlow,  whom  they  did  not  remove,  one  of  the  most 
incapable.  Governors  ever  employed  in  India. 

The  last  objection  resorted  to,  is  '  the  mischief  that  might  be 
occasioned  to  the  military  plans  and  operations  of  Government, 
and  to  the  marine  and  commerce  of  the  port,  by  premature  dis- 
closures in  the  newspapers.'  *  At  home,'  it  is  said,  '  the  evil  ia 
submitted  to,  because  of  the  preponderant  benefits  attending  the 
freedom  of  publication  there  *.*  but  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  evil  is  given  or  referred  to.  Let  one  single  case  be  produced 
in  which  premature  disclosures  in  the  newspapers  have  been  alleged 
as  contributing  to  or  extenuating  the  loss  of  ships,  fidhire  of  an  ex- 
pedition,  or  defeat  of  an  army,  or  as  counteracting  the  designs, 
and  thereby  enhancing  the  glory,  of  a  Nelson,  or  a  Wellington. 
Without  great  indiscretion  and  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the 
confidential  servants  of  Government,  the  editors  of  newspapers 
can  have  no  secrets  to  disclose.  •  Though  the  value  of  such  infor- 
mation as  spies  and  traitors  can  communicate,  is  generally  much 
overrated  ;  yet  the  conveyance  of  public  ii^ormation  to  an  enemy 
is  guarded  against  by  the  severest  penalty  the  law  can  inflict ;  and 
recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  temporary  embargoes  to  prevent  his 
obtaining  it  from  neutrals.  So  much  for  this  last  forlorn  argument 
against  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing. 

Whatever  have  been  the  restrictions  imposed  at  any  particular 
period  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  whatever  the  degree  of  control 
intrusted  to  its  natural  enemy,  the  executive  power,  there  have 
been  men  ready  to  contend  that  no  less  rigorous  system  would  be 
consistent  with  public  order  and  tranquillity.  Enlarge  the  sphere 
of  individual  authority  ever  so  much,  and  the  escpansive  force  of 
human  vanity  will  fill  it.  To  expect,  therefore,  that  those  who 
administer  the  Government  of  India,  would  promulgate  a  self-deny* 
ing  ordinance,  or  seek  to  be  bound  by  those  fetters  which  protect 
the  persons  and  property  of  eighteen  millions  of  their  countrymen 
in  their  native  islands,  or  voluntarily  renounce  the  privilege  of 
being  judges  in  their  own  cause,  would  be  a  vain  imagination, 
unwarranted  by  any  analogous  proceeding  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  But  let  them  be  compelled  to  respect  the  plainest  rights  of 
humanity,  and  the  scales  will  fall  from  their  eyes  5  they  will  then 
see,  like  other  men,  how  the  dignity  and  the  strength  of  a  Govern- 
ment result  from  the  law-^enoed  liberty  of  the  governed. 
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TBB   t48T   PLAGUE  OV  MGtPT, 
Exodut  xii.  29»  30. 
Yxs  \  brightly  does  the  sunlight  fall 
Oq  temple,  tower,  and  princely  hall  i 
Wild  gleams  afar  the  mighty  Nile, 
As  if  each  wave  had  leam'd  to  smile  j 
And  every  light  and  stealing  breeze 

That  loves  to  grace  the  morning  hours. 
Hath  dallied  witii  the  spicy  trees. 

And  kiss'd  the  young  and  rising  flowers. 
Yet  there  is  gloom  in  Memphis  now — 
A  cold  despair  on  every  brow  j 
From  him  who  toils  his  life  away. 
The  victim  of  a  tyrant's  sway. 
To  him  who  from  his  gorgeous  throne 
Looks  down  on  Egypt  as  his  own. 
All  shudder,  as  the  morning  sun 
Reveals  a  woe  they  may  not  shun  \ 
That  sun  in  mockery  resteth  now 
On  pallid  lip  and  rigid  brow — 
On  manhood's  features,  harsh  and  grim— 
The  beamless  eye  and  pulseless  limb— 
The  cold,  pale  lips  of  childhood  wear 
The  last  £aint  smile  that  quiver*d  there — 
And  beauty's  raven  locks  are  thrown 
O'er  features  fix'd  as  sculptured  stond. 
Wild,  deep,  and  long  the  wail  is  made 
Above  the  unregarding  dead — 
The  loud  lament  for  glory  gone— 
The  wail  for  Egypt's  elder-born  ! 
The  monarch  from  his  eye  of  pride 
Hath  dash'd  in  scorn  the  tear  aside. 
And  check'd  within  himself  the  groan. 
When  fell  the  heir  of  Egypt's  throne  ! 
The  princely  ball — the  mailed  shed 
Have  each  their  own  devoted  dead; 
Each  hath  the  mourner's  thrilling  cry. 
The  mother's  tear,  and  father's  sigh. 
Groans  Israel  'neath  the  spoiler's  tread  ? 
Rises  her  wail  above  the  dead  ? 
Not  so— -from  bondage,  chains,  and  toil«— 
The  tyrant's  jest — the  heathen's  spoil — 
Unarm'd  by  all  the  plagues  that  bow'd 
The  spirits  of  the  stem  and  proud. 
With  cymbal  tone,  and  minstrel  lay. 
Her  joyous  thousands  pass  away^ 
And  brightly  in  their  pathway  rise 
The  gri^ul  fires  of  sacrifice. 
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A  JotmNBT   PROM   CONSTANTIJIOPLB   TO  ViENNA,  IIY  WaBNA  AHD 

Bucharest. 

No.  I. 

Departure  from  Pera — Buyukder6 — Fort  of  KavakO'— Black  Sea-^ 
Flotilla  from  tJie  Bosphorus. 

Toward  the  end  of  autumn,  having  accomplished  an  ohjcict  for 
which  I  visited  the  capital  of  Turkey,  I  deliberated  upon  ^e  best 
method  of  returning  to  England  -,  and  the  result  was,  a  determina- 
tion to  proceed  by  the  Black  Sea,  to  Warna,  and  from  thence,  by 
the  usual  route,  to  Bucharest,  Vienna,  &c.  Tliis  journal,  written  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  would  not  now  be  committ^  to  the  press^  but 
that  the  affairs  of  Turkey  have  become  so  much  a  subject  of  public 
interest,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  make  known,  at  the  present 
moment,  whatever  they  may  possess  unpublished  relating  to  that 
country. 

October  26. — I  left  Pera,  and  embarked  in  a  smaD  boat  at  To« 
phana,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  who  agreed  to  escort  me  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Sea.  We  dined  at  the  tavern  at  Buyukder6 ; 
where,  the  wind  being  contrary,  we  bespoke  beds,  and  passed  a 
happy  and  convivial  evening. 

October  27. — On  waking  early  in  the  morning,  we  were  most 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  wind,  which  had,  for  nearly  two 
months,  blown  from  the  northward  and  eastward,  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  veered  round  to  the  southward,  and  was  Mr  foi*  Warna. 
Had  I  been  strongly  tinctured  with  the  superstitions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Augurs,  or  not  known  that  such  a 
change  is  a  frequent  occurrence  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  had 
been  then  for  a  long  time  expected,  I  should  have  considered  this 
propitious  circumstance  as  a  certain  prognostication  of  the  com- 
plete ultimate  success  of  my  particular  pursuits.  Independently  of 
considerations  of  this  nature,  in  which  a  i-omantic  mind  might 
choose  to  indulge  its  humour,  it  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  plea- 
sure and  hilarity  in  the  most  sober,  to  behold  between  one  and  two 
hundred  sail  of  vessels,  of  various  sizes  and  denominations,  which 
had  been  detained  wind-bound  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  for  two  months,  striving  with  all  sails  set  to  reach  its  mouth, 
debouching  successively  from  the  canal,  and  spreading,  during  a 
delightful  morning,  in  all  directions,  by  the  aid  of  a  light  breeze, 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  £uxine. 

Having  breakfasted,  we  embarked  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  large 
boat,  directing  the  small  one  to  follow,  in  order  to  take  my  two 
companions  back  to  Pera,  when  it  should  become  necessary  to  part. 
We  w'erc  obliged,  in  order  to  clear  out>  to  pass  over  to  the  farr 
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tbest  fort,  on  the  opposite  or  Asiatic  side  of  the  canal,  called  Eavako, 
at  which  place  there  is  a  custom-house  establishment.  Here  the 
clearance  or  teakerri,  not  being  as  was  alleged  quite  regular,  (the 
name  of  the  principal  boatman  was  omitted  to  be  specified,)  gave 
the  Turkish  custom-house  officers  an  opportunity  of  extorting 
twenty-five  piastres,  equal  to  about  one  pound  sterling,  which  I 
readily  consented  to  be  defrauded  of  rather  than  suffer  a  moment's 
detention,  the  weather  being  fine,  and  the  wind  &ir.  This  matter 
being  adjusted,  and  the  teskerr^  put  en  rlgle,  I  took  leave  of  my 
two  firiends,  at  the  fort  of  Kavako.  They  embarked  in  the  smeJl 
boat  to  return  to  Pera,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  course.  All  the 
vessels,  that  sailed  at  the  same  time  with  us,  stretched  out  to  sea^ 
our  boat  alone  continuing  to  hug  the  shore. 

There  are  altogether  eight  forts  on  the  canal  of  the  Bosphorus, 
four  on  each  side.  These  would  seem  very  efficient  for  the  defence 
of  the  town  against  shipping ;  but,  as  they  are  commanded  by  the 
adjacent  hills,  it  does  not  i^pear  that  they  could  make  much  re- 
aislanoe  if  attacked  by  any  army  firom  the  land  side.  I  am,  therefore, 
of  opinion,  that  Russia,  whenever  she  chooses,  may  make  herself 
mistress  of  Constantinople,  and  the  canal  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus 5  and  that  she  has  hitherto  abstained  from  doing  so  upon 
grounds  of  general  policy.  It  is  well  known  that  a  Russian  army 
of  the  necessary  force  could,  in  a  very  short  period,  be  transported 
from  the  Crimea  to  Thrace,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  so  near  to  the  metropolis  of  Turkey,  as  to  be  able,  in  a  few 
hours,  to  cut  oflF  the  water  which  supplies  the  city,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  A-eservoirs,  situated  among  the  hills  and  woods  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  Propontus,  in  the  forests  of  Belgrade  and- 
Domouzder^.  The  plan  of  an  expedition  of  this  kind  was  actually 
proposed  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  its  execution  was  only 

grevented  by  her  death.  When,  in  1 812,  the  approach  of  hosti- 
ties  between  France  and  Russia,  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
latter  Power  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Turks,  it  had  been  deter- 
mined, and  measures  taken  accordingly,  that  an  army  composed 
of  troops  of  the  line,  marines,  and  militia,  amounting  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  should 
be  transported  from  Sevastovol,  in  the  Crimea,  to  Domouzder^, 
where  its  landing  was  to  be  effected  under  the  protection  of  a  fleet, 
commanded  by  Admiral  BaiUie.  This  army  was  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  reservoirs ;  and  the  Turks,  who  were  perfectly  un- 
prepared for  the  event,  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  peace 
upon  almost  any  terms,  or  to  abandon  their  capital.  This  scheme 
was  to  have  been  executed,  in  case  any  new  difficulties  had  arisen 
in  the  negociations  of  Bucharest.  It  was  kept  no  secret ;  though  it 
!s  doubtful  whether  any  Turk  suspects,  even  at  the  present  day,  its 
having  been  conceived  and  seriously  intended.  But,  even  if  they 
were  well  apprised  of  the  design,  they  could  not  probably  prevent 
its  being  carried  into  execution. 
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On  the  left,  in  going  out  of  the  Bosphonis  ihto  the  Black  Sea,  is 
a  village  and  fortification,  which,  from  its  destination,  cairying 
lights  for  the  direction  of  mariners,  is  called  Fanaraki.  We  had  not 
proceeded  hr  when  the  wind  died  away ;  and  the  hoatmen,  upon 
some  calculation  of  their  own  respecting  the  wind*  or  weather,  put 
into  a  well-sheltered  creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
canal,  where  we  remained  from  two  to  sir  o*cIock  p.  m.  Here  they 
took  in  stone  ballast  and  water,  and  dressed  their  victuals  for  dinner. 
I  had  some  fowls  roasted,  which  were  brought  from  Pera,  and  madfe 
a  hearty  meal.  At  this  place  there  were  two  huts  on  the  beach,  and 
in  the  bay  were  some  boats  with  nets,  pUioed  in  the  Turkish  man- 
ner I  but  we  could  not  purchase  any  fish* 

At  a  little  distance  from  this  creek  is  a  small  fort  in  good  repair, 
called  Kilala,  but  anciently,  Fanar.  Here  a  Cossack  helped  to 
make  a  fire  to  roast  our  fowls,  to  bring  wood  and  water,  to  make 
^t  the  boat,  &c.  3  and,  for  doing  the  honours  of  the  place,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  receiving  ten  paras,  about  twopence-half- 
penny. He  was  a  stouter  man  than  is  to  be  met  with  among  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  and  so  difierent  in  appearance,  that  yon  would 
have  pronounced  him  at  once  not.  to  belong  to  either  of  these  people* 
With  a  less  civilised,  I  ipight  almost  say,  a  less  humanised,  appear- 
ance, he  had,  however,  an  expression  of  countenance  which  no  one 
would  distrust 

OcTOBSB  28. — We  coasted  it  all  night,  with  a  fair  wind,  aud, 
about  one  o  clock  p.  m.,  stopped  at  the  lurdier  entrance  of  a  Imy,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  harbour,  and  a  village  called  Niatha.  This  is 
reckoned  about  half  way  to  Warna.  Much  dew  having  fallen,  I  felt 
somewhat  chilled,  although  the  night  was  fine,  having  omitted  to 
put  up  the  awning.  Here  we  remained  till  midnight,  and,  being  well 
refreshed  with  sleep,  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  The  boatmen  rowed 
well,  and  I  encouraged  them  with  some  rum. 

OcTOBsa  29. — At  nine  o*clock  a.  m.,  we  arrived  off  a  Greek  village 
of  large  size,  but  miserable  appearance,  called  Basilika,  situated  on 
an  eminence,  overlooking  a  bay  of  considerable  extent.  At  this 
place,  the  people,  having  heard  that  the  plague  existed  in  some  vil- 
lage on  the  coast,  threatened  to  fire  upon  us  if  we  did  not  stand  off. 
Upon  assuring  them,  however,  that  we  had  no  plague  on  board, 
and  that  we  had  not  been  in  communication  with  any  of  those  vil- 
lages in  which  the  disease  pi^evailed,  they  allowed  us  to  land.  I 
could  not  get  either  eggs  or  milk.  The  boatmen  purchased  for 
themselves  some  goat*s  flesh,  which  they  dressed  and  ate  for  dinner. 
Happily,  I  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  provisions,  having  laid  in  a 
plentiful  stock  at  Constantinople.  This  village  is  supposed  to  be 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  Warna.  Hitherto,  along  the  coast 
of  Roumelia,  although  by  no  means  a  barren-looking  countiy,  there 
are  scarcely  any  villages,  and  but  a  few  houses,  and  not  even  many 
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.kats^  to  be  seen.  The  prindfAl  marks  otfopviiatiou  whkb  I  ob* 
served^  y^ere  here  and  there  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  Ulls^  and  a  few 
fisbing^boats  in  the  bays,  or  upon  the  beaches.  This  vilkge  has  no 
Turkish  inhabitants.  There  are  consequently  no  mosques  or  mina- 
jrets  :  the  houses  resemble  those  of  the  suburbs  ofConstantinople,  and 
must  have  the  same  &ults  in  respect  to  salubrity.  The  soil  is  aimoat 
similar ;  the  houses  consist  of  rotten  wood,  badly  put  together^  on  a 
cxszy  foundation  of  stone,  half  covered  with  bad  tiles,  and  intersected 
hjf  a  SEMperfluity  of  windows,  with  here  and  there  a  square  of  glass. 

This  province  is  very  subject  to  the  plague.  As  is  generaOy  the 
case  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  of  the  Levant,  jhere  are  here 
many  windmills.  Perhaps,  by  the  number  of  these  mills,  some  es^ 
timate  might  be  formed  of  the  population.  There  were  sevend 
large  and  many  small  fishing-boats  on  the  beach.  In  this  district* 
centrary  to  what  generally  happens,  cultivation  seems  to  increase 
in  proportion  as  you  recede  from  the  capital,  behind  Basilika, 
(pronounced  by  the  natives  Vasilika,)  is  a  beautiful  but  irreguhur 
amphitheatce  of  hills>  of  moderate  height,  well  wooded,  and  in  parts 
weU  cultivated.  The  highest  of  them,  called  Bahesah,  is  seen  at  a 
ereat  distance,  and  forms  a  land-mark  for  mariners  navigating  the 
^lack  Sea.  About  ten  miles  before  you  come  to  Basilika,  is  a  vil- 
lage called  Ayathopolo.  Under  this  amphitheatre,  is  an  irregular  but 
beautiful  plain,  extending  in  breadth  towards  the  sea,  to  two,  four, 
six,  and  eight  miles  $  and  in  length,  towards  the  mountains,  to  ten, 
fifteen,  and  even  twenty  miles.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
plain  of  Troy.  In  the  Black  Sea,  we  met  with  an  immense  number 
of  porpoises  of  very  large  size. 

We  left  Basilika  on  Sunday  about  noon,  and  arrived  at  IzopoU 
between  six  and  seven  o*clock,  where  we  slept.  This  is  a  consider- 
able village,  almost  entirely  Greek,  with  a  large  and  safe  harbour. 
Between  it  and  the  sea  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  windmills,  which  have 
at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  laige  sentry  or  watch  boxes,  each 
having  twelve  short  wings,  or  arms,  resembling  clusters  of  ladies' 
fans,  extending  from  them  as  from  a  common  centre.  Several  boata 
and  vesseb  had  put  in  here  for  shelter.  At  a  point  a  mile  or  two 
before  you  come  to  Izopdi,  (called,  in  Turkish,  by  a  name  which  I 
'forget,  but  which  means  under  the  vines,)  there  are  several  rocks,  on 
one  of  which  we  were  very  near  being  wrecked,  about  dusk,  owing 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  boatman  at  the  helm.  Instead  of  going  out- 
side of  the  rocks,  as  the  others  wished,  he  steered  right  in  among 
them,  and  ran  the  boat  upon  a  sunken  rock,  where  we  stuck  for 
several  minutes,  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  overset.  By 
throwing  ballast  overboard,  however,  and  other  exertions,  with  oars, 
poles,  &c.,  we  succeeded  in  pushing  her  off  without  sustaining  any 
material  damage.  The  boatmen,  upon  this  occasion,  except  the  man 
at  the  helm,  who  appeared  to  be  the  senior,  showed  a  great  deal  of 
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activity  and  presence  of  mind.  The  «urge  aeainst  the  rocks  ^w 
8o  higk,  that^  at  one  time,  although  not  very  nu-  from  the  ahore,  I 
vonld  have  compounded  for  the  £ss  of  my  baggage  and  a  ducking. 
Aflter  having  weathered  many  storms  in  high  latitudes,  it  would  have 
been  a  shabby  death  to  have  perished  on  an  obscure' rock  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

At  day  light  on  Monday  morning,  the  30th  of  October,  we  left 
IzopoK ',  but,  the  wind  being  contrary,  we  were  obliged,  about  ten 
o'clock,  to  put  into  the  large  village  of  Achillo,  situated  upon  a 
peninsula  of  that  name.  On  the  beach,  at  this  place,  the  women 
were  washing  their  linen,  by  dipping  it  repeatedly  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  trampling  it  afterwards  with  their  ieet  on  .the  sand,  which  was 
fine,  smooth,  and  dense.  There  were  also  pieces  of  narrow  doth 
(linen,  I  believe)  bleaching  upon  the  sea-shore,  some  of  which  looked 
at  a  distance  beautifully  white.  I  repeatedly  tasted  the  water  of 
this  sea^  without  being  able  to  discover  in  it  any  saline  property. 

From  Achillo,  one  may  go  in  the  vehicles  of  the  country  to 
Rustchuk.  It  is  only  four  bK)urs  more  than  from  Wama,  and  the 
whole  distance  between  Achillo  and  Warna  might  have  been  saved ; 
but  I  was  not  informed  of  this  circumstance,  until  some  consider- 
able time  after  my  departure  from  Achillo.  This  is  a  fact,  which 
it  may  be  of  much  importance  to  travellers  going  by  this  route  U> 
know ',  as,  in  the  event  of  a  contrary  wind  blowing  strong,  they 
might,  in  proceeding  by  sea,  be  detained  several  weeks  between 
Achillo  and  Wama.-  Indeed,  I  should  think  it  would  be  almost 
always  the  surest  route  to  go  by  land  from  Achillo  to  Rustchuk ; 
and  I  would  accordingly  have  preferred  it,  had  not  my  servant 
chosen  to  conceal  from  me  the  existence  of  such  a  route,  until  we 
could  not  avail  ourselves  of  it.  He  probably  was  induced  to  do 
this,  by  finding  the  life  which  he  led  in  the  boat  very  comfortable 
and  much  to  his  taste,  having  abundance  of  liquors  at  hand,  io 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  pay  his  respects  every  night  whilst  I  was 
asleep,  with  great  punctuality  and  perseverance.  Many  of  the  boats 
and  vessels  which  left  the  Bosphorus  at  the  same  time  with  us,  Mre 
found  lying  at  this  place.  Between  Izopoli  and  Achillo  is  a  deep 
bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  convent  of  St.  Anastasia,  si- 
tuated on  an  island  called  also  Izopoli.  This  building  has,  at  a 
distance,  a  fine  appearance.  In  the  interior  of  the  bay,  we  observed 
several  ships  and  vessels,  probably  of  those  that  had  left  the  Bos- 
phorus along  with  us. 

From  Achillo  we  proceeded  to  Messevria,  a  large  village,  or 
rather  a  small  town,  situated  on  a  point  of  land  which  is  said  to 
have  been,  in  ancient  times,  a  ptoe  (k  &5txi^  note.  Many  boats  and 
vessels  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  us.  The  buildmgs  have  a 
neater  appearance  than  those  of  any  village  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
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the  towQ  looks  dean.  The  boatmen,  being  Greeks,  and  having 
heard  that  some  caaes  of  plague  exist^  at  Messevria,  were  so  much 
alarmed,  that  they  immediately  pulled  off  from  the  shore  and  an- 
chored in  the  road,  declining  to  have  any  communication  with  the 
place.  The  Turkish  boatmen,  on  the  contrary,  ran  their  boats  upon 
the  beach,  and  fearlessly  intermixed  with  the  inhabitants. 

Having  slept  here  till  midnight,  we  got  under  weigh,  the  wind 
having  baH>me  fair  5  and,  about  two  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  after 
having  slightly  touched  the  ground,  we  arrived  at  a  point  of  land, 
sixteen  miles  ft'om  Achillo,  and  eight  from  Messevria,  above  which 
is  a  village  called  Emona,  and  upon  it  a  convent  called  SL  Nicola. 
This  point  is  forty  miles  from  Warna.  In  that  space,  there  are 
numerous  villages  -,  but,  as  we  passed  them  late  in  the  night,  we 
could  only  occasionally  see  here  and  there  a  light.  As  day-light 
advanced,  we  perceived  many  vessels  of  different  sizes,  standing 
for  and  going  from  Warna  i  and,  did  we  judge  only  from  what  we 
saw  here,  and  in  the  different  bays  and  harbours  along  the  coast, 
without  knowing  that  the  vessels  seen  almost  all  belonged  to  the 
flotilla  which  sailed  at  the  same  time  with  us  from  the  Bosphorus, 
we  should  have  concluded  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  to  be  immense. 
In  truth,  it  is  very  considerable,  and  in  a  rapidly  progressive  state 
of  augmentation.  At  12  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  October, 
we  arrived  at  Warna. 

The  distance  coastwise  between  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Warna,  is  computed  by  the  boatmen  at  300  miles  (English)  ; 
but  this  I  consider  as  exaggerated.  In  a  straight  line,  it  is  said  to 
be  no  more  than  seventeen  hours'  sail,  with  a  fair  wind.  The  large 
boats  that  stood  out  to  sea,  having  arrived  before  us  at  Warna,  it 
so  happened  that  I  could  have  arrived  sooner,  and  at  a  diminished 
expense  of  300  piastres,  had  I  gone  in  a  large  boat,  as  I  had  onoe 
intended,  in  which  I  was  offered  the  use  of  the  cabin  for  100 
piastres,  whereas  the  small  boat  cost  me  400  piastres,  and  arrived  a 
day  later.  But  I  was  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  small  boat  was 
hciti  more  safe  and  more  certain;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  so,  had  the  wind  been  otherwise  than  fair.  At  any  rate  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  villages,  inhabitants,  and  soil,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  I  considered  as  forming  more  than  an 
equivalebt  to  the  300  piastres  thrown  away. 
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Tha  Cape  of  Stobus.* 
(WHitmon  homrdthe  AaiA,  BaM  IndUmum.) 

Spibit  of  Gama !  (I)  round  the  Stormy  Cape^ 
Bestriding  the  rude  whirlwind  as  thy  steed. 
The  thunder-cloud  thy  car,  thy  spectre  sh^pe 
Gigantic ;  who  upon  the  gale  dost  feed, 
At^  drink  the  water-spout, — thy  shroud  the  skies ; 
Thy  sport,  the  south  and  vast  Atlantic  Sea ; 
Thine  eye,  the  lightning's  flash  :   awake  !  arise  ! 
From  out  the  deep,  in  dread  and  awful  so/reignty  ! 

Now  hast  thou  risen !     By  heaven  it  is  a  sight 

Most  godlike,  grand,  and  glorious  to  behold ; 

Three  elements  contend ;  and  fierce  in  fight  <, 

As  those  (2)  who  warr*d  with  mighty  Jove  of  old. 

Oh,  God  \  if  any  doubt  thy  being,  or  rate. 

With  vain  and  impious  mind,  at  nought  thy  power. 

So  may  it  be  such  daring  sceptic's  fate. 

To  pass  ^  The  Cape  of  Storms'  when  angry  tempests  lower. 

Dost  note  the  gathering  clouds,  as  on  through  heaven 
They  speed  their  midway  flight,  'twixt-sea  and  skies ; 
Like  to  the  first-born  by  the  Archangel  driven  ' 

On  earth,  with  flaming  sword,  from  Paradise }  (3) 
— Dost  mark  the  pirit-stirring  of  the  deep. 
As  onward  sweeps  the  stormy  hurricane, 
Eous'd,  like  a  roaring  lion,  from  his  sleep. 
That  wildly  stares  around,  and  shakes  his  shaggy  mane  ? 

Nor  doth  he  wake  in  vain.    From  his  abode. 
Hath  Ocean  risen  in  terrible  array  3 
Magnificent,  as  when  the  voice  of  God  (4) 
Call'd  forth  the  world  from  chaos  into  day  ! 

*  '  A.  D.  1486. — Captfdn  Diaz,  a  Portng^aese,  passed  the  extreme 
point  of  Africa,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  The  Stormy  Cape  ;'*  but 
king  John  II.,  of  Portugal,  who  saw  more  fiillv  the  importance  of  that 
discovery,  styled  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' — Modem  Hutary. 

(1)  Vasco  di  Gama,  the  first  who  sailed  round  Africa,  by  the  Q«g%  of 
Good  Hope,  to  the  East  Indies. 

C^  '  The  Titans,'  Saturn  and  others,  forty-five  in  number,  who  warred 
agamst  Jupiter. 

'  As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  sixe, 
Titantao,  or  earth-bom,  that  warr'd  on  Joy9,'^^MiUan, 

(3)  Qenesis,  chap.  iii.    Milton's  '  Pliradise  Lost/  book  zti. 

(4)  Ibid.»  chap.  i.  IbkL,  book  vii. 
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*Ti8  nighty — and  now  the  tempest-shrouded  bark. 

With  surge-lasb'd  crest,  upborne  aloft  doth  ride 

Upon  the  heaving  billows,  vast  and  dark. 

And  braves,  as  did  the  Patriarch*s  ark,  (5)  the  whefauing  tide. 

O  God !  it  is  a  fearful  sight !  and  all  around 

Is  dismal,  drear,  and  dark — ^both  near  and  far — 

Save  when,  to  make  the  darkness  more  profound 

And  visible,  some  pale  and  twinkling  star  * 

Peeps,  for  an  instant,  forth,  and  then,  as  'twere 

In  fear,  recedes  ;— or  the  phosphoric  dash 

Of  wild,  long  sweeping  waves,  with  horrid  glare. 

Lights  up  the  dread  abyss,  and  shines  along  the  splash. 

And  waste  of  waters,  like  to  the  '  pale  horse,*  (6) 
Whom  Death  shall  ride  upon  that  awful  day. 
When  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  have  run  their  course. 
The  worW,  and  time  (7)  itself,  be  swept  away ! 
—And  now  the  waning  moon  would  fain  forth  shine. 
And  through  the  heavens  pursue  her  wonted  track : 
But  three  wild  warring  elements  combine 
At  once  in  unison,  and  drive  her  rudely  back  ! 

Didst  hear  that  crash, — tremendous  as  the  roar 

Which  burst  on  Sinai's  summit,  touching  heaven. 

When  by  the  Lord,  on  that  aU-sacred  shore. 

To  man  in  thunder  were  his  mandates  (8)  given  ? 

Didst  marie  of  that  destructive  element,  '^ 

'  Promethean  *  named,  the  fork*d  and  lurid  light. 

With  vivid  flash,  from  heaven  directly  sent. 

Like  the  lit  flame  (9)  which  struck  the  apostate  Saul  in  night? 

Hark  to  the  rending  of  the  storm-split  sail. 
And  mark  the  reed-like  quivering  of  the  mast ; 
List !  list  ye  to  the  howling  of  the  gale. 
Dreadful  as  the  Archangel's  trump  (10)  its  blast ! 

(5)  Genesis,  chap.  vii.  v.  17.  'And  the  waters  increased,  and  bare  up 
the  ark/ 

(6)  Apocalypse,  chap.  vi.  v.  8. '  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse, 
and  his  name  tnat  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him.* 

(7)  Ibid.,  chap.  x.  v.  5, 6.  '  And  the  Angel  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for 
ever  and  ever,  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer.' 

(8)  Exodus,  chap.  xix.  v.  16^  18. '  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day 
in^e  morning,  that  thISre  were  thunders  and  lightning,  and  a  thick  cloud 
upon  the  Mount.  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because 
the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire.' 

(9)  Ibid.,  chap.  ix.  v.  3,  4.  *  And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near  Damas- 
cus; and  suddenly  there  shined  round  about  hUp  alight  firom  heaven,  and 
he  fell  to  the  earth :  and  he  was  for  three  days  without  sight' 

(10)  Apocalypse. 
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*  On  6ucb  a  night,  the  twelve  Disciples  cried 
In  fear,  and  roused  the  Saviour  from  his  sleep ! 
Jesus  arose,  the  elements  to  chide ; 
'  Silence,  ye  angry  winds !  and  peace,  thou  troubled  deep !'  (11) 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God !  and  thus  allay'd 

The  storm  which  howFd  upon  the  Assyrian  shore. 

"Prompt  at  his  call,  the  tempest's  rage  obey*d^ 

The  winds  were  hush*d,  the  waters  ceased  to  roar ! 

— When  Royal  Canute  once,(12)  with  scepter*d  hand. 

And  robed  in  pride  of  earthly  majesty 

Forbade  the  sea  to  dare  to  lave  the  land. 

The  wild  waves  rose  in  sport,  and  rolled  all  heedless  by  I 

Jehovah !  What  is  man  compared  to  thee  ? 

Or  son  of  man,  in  mockery  of  sense. 

That  he  should  dare  assume  the  Deity  > 

Oh,  man  !  would'st  learn  to  know  thy  impotence. 

Thy  littleness  and  inferiority? 

Come,  hie  thee  to  these  regions  of  the  storm. 

Behold  the  face  of  God  upon  the  sea. 

And  worship  in  the  gale  his  dread  Almighty  form ! 

But  see  the  darkling  spirit  of  the  night. 
That  brooding  safe  upon  the  wat*ry  plain. 
Flies  at  the  approach  of  thee,  etherid  light ! 
Awaking  now  the  universe  again ! 
The  sea-boy  wet,  rude  nursling  of  the  blast. 
Whose  sleep  was  cradled  in  the  dashing  spray. 
And  rock*d  upon  '  the  high  and  giddy  mast,' 
Regardless  or  the  storm;  unseals  his  eyes  with  day. 

Ye  who  would  further  seek  to  know  of  light. 
Go,  read  it  as  recorded  in  the  page 
Of  that  immortal  bard,  (13)  bereft  of  sight 
Himself, — ^the  godlike  Homer  of  his  age  ! 

(11)  St.  Matthew,  chap.  viii.  v.  24,  et  seq.  '  And  behold  there  arose  a 
f^reat  tempest  in  the  sea ;  but  he  was  asleep.  And  his J)iBciple8  came 
and  awoke  him,  saying.  Lord  save  us,  or  we  perish.  Then  he  arose,  and 
rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea ;  and  there  was  a  g^eat  calm.' 

(12)  '  He  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought,  and,  as  the  waves  approached, 
he  8ud,ia  an  imperious  tone,  "  Thou,  s^a,  art  under  my  dominion,  I  charffe 
thee  approach  no  farther,  nor  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  sovereign."  He 
e?en  sat  some  time  in  seemini^  expectation  of  submission ;  but,  as  the  sea 
still  advanced  towards  him,  and  at  last  began  to  wash  him  with  its  bfl- 
lows,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers  and  obsenred, -Ihat  erery  creature  in  the 
universe  is  feebk  and  impotent,  and  that  power  resideB  only  with  one 
Being,  in  whose  hands  are  the  eiementsof  nature,  and  who  can  say  to  the 
oceai^  '*  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther."  '-^jiagUa  Sacra,  voL  i. 

(13)  *  Paradise  Lost,'  book  in. 
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Oh!  for  one  spark  of  that  oekstial  flame» 
That  iBsptratioDy  onoe  to  Milton  given^ 
Which  lit  his  way  to  never-dying  feme. 
The  fire,  the  pomp,  and  prodigality  of  Heaven  ! 

In  dread  magnificence  the  lurid  sun 
Now  pierces  through  the  tempest-troubled  sky. 
And  drives  the  thunder-clouds  dark  rolling  on — 
As  Satan  and  his  rebel  tribe  (14)  were  seen  to  fly 
Before  the  red  right  arm  of  God  ! — ^No  streaks 
Of  orient  purple  tinge  announce  his  rise ; 
In  solitary  splendour  he  awakes, 
.    And  seizes,  as  by  storm,  at  once  on  all  the  skies  I 

Didst  mark  the  whale  that  dash*d  along  the  deep  > 

Hugest  of  all  the  ocean-born  that  roam 

Like  that  Leviathan,  whom  once,  asleep. 

The  mariner,  (as  on  through  '  Norway's  foam '  (15) 

He  steer*d  his  rude  and  shattered  skiff,)  at  night. 

Mistook  for  land,  so  vast  and  still  he  seem'd. 

And  anchored  thus, — then  rose  in  wild  affright. 

When  morning's  dawn  upon  the  mighty  monster  beam'd ! 

Again  he  comes  !  gigantic  as  the  beast 

Of  old,  that  God  in  mercy  sent  to  save 

The  prophet  Jonah  (16)  from  the  foamy  yeast 

Of  waves — ^his  else  unknell'd,  unshrouded  grave ! 

Three  days  and  nights  the  slimy  monster  sped 

His  wat*ry  way,  as  thus  the  '  chosen  of  God*  he  bore. 

By  '  raging  floods '  and  '  seas  uncompassed,* 

llien  cast  him  all  unscathed  upon  the  Syrian  shore. 

Hark  to  the  sea-mew's  wild  and  piercing  shrieks. 

As  round  the  strong-ribb'd  bark  they  hover  nigh  ! 

Now  o'er  the  wave  s  white  foam  they  skim  their  beaks. 

Now  fiur  away  they  speedy  and  seek  the  sky. 

•—But  mark  the  might  and  majesty  of  motion 

Of  him  (17)  who  sweeps,  cloud-cleaving,  irom  the  height 

Of  heaven, — it  is  the  Condor  (18)  of  the  ocean. 

So  nobly  doth  he  soar  aloft^  so  bold  his  flight ! 

The  aspirations  of  this  bird  arise 
Above  those  eagles,  that  are  seen  a&r 
O'er  Chimborazo,  (19)  loftiest  in  the  skies 
*  Of  Andes — *  giant  of  the  western  star !' 

(14)  '  Paradise  Lost,'  book  yi.  (15)  Ibid.,  book  i. 

(16)  Jonah,  chap.  i.  ii.  (17)  The  Albatross. 

(16)  The  largest  description  of  eagle  known. 
(19)  Chimborazo,  the  most  majefttic  and  lofty  of  the  Andes.    It  has 
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t^om  mountaia  on  to  mountain  let  tfaem  urge 
Their  narrower  flighty  and  haliitations  change  : 
His  resting-place  the  South  Pacific  surge^ 
All  heaven  his  eyrie,  (20)  and  immensity  his  range ! 
Against  the  conquest-crown*d  Dictator's  sway  (21) 
From  Sardis,  when  the  noble  Cassius  (32)  drew 
His  legions  forth,  to  battle's  stern  array'*—  * 

£*en  such  a  bird  it  was,  that  hovering  flew 
Upon  his  '  former  ensign/ — then  would  feed 
From  out  the  soldiers*  hands,  and  flapping  fly 
His  broad-extended  wings,  (23)  that  seem*d  to  kad 
The  embattled  Romans  on  to  certain  victory ! 

But  at  Philippi  (24)  soaght — he  then  was  gone ; 

And  vultures,  crows,  and  kites  were  seen  instead ! 

For  those  whom  hope  of  conquest  had  flush*d  on. 

Now  vanquished  lay — ^the  dying  and  the  dead ! 

'Twas  such  a  bird,  all  wild  and  young  that  rose 

When  Swedish  Charles,  with  'soul  of  fire,*  (25)  went  forth. 

And  '  frame  of  adamant,*  (26)  mid  polar  snows. 

To  plant  his  standard,  on  the  steeple  (27)  of  the  north. 

But,  when  the  fickle  foftune  of  the  war,  (28) 
As  hist*ry  teUs,  on  dread  Pultowa*s  day. 
Forsook  the  warrior^king  and  woo*d  the  Czar, 
The  bird  had  wing*d  his  eagle-flight  away  ! 

a  circular  summit  22,000  feet,  or  above  four  miles,  high.  The  bulk  of 
Chimborazo  is  so  enormous,  that  the  part  which  the  eye  embraces  at 
once,  near  the  limit  of  the  snows,  is  22,968  feet.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Chimborazo»  is  the  highest  known  mountain  in 
the  world. 

(20)  The  place  where  birds  of  prey  build  their  nests,  and  hatch. 

(21)  Augustus  and  Antony. 

(22—24)  '  You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 

And  his  opinion, — now,  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell,  and  there  they  perch'd. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers' nands. 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us. 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  gone ; 
And  in  thdr  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites. 
Fly  on  our  heads — their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal.' — Julius  Catar. 

(25—26)  Dr.  Johnson's  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes/ 

(27)  Moscow. 

(28)  Scarcely  any  victory  was  ever  attended  with  more  important 
consequences  than  that  wiuch  Peter  the  Great  obtained  at  FWowa. ' 
The  lung  of  Sweden  lost  in  one  day  the  fruits  of  nine  years'  successful ' 
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On  daring  pinion  borne— -'twas  such  thai  o*er 
The  modem  Hannibal,  was  seen  to  fly 
Above  St.  Bemaird's  Alpine  snows,  to  soar  (29) 
To  France*  proud  temple,  and  unutterably  high ! 

There  were  who  said  o*er  Lybia's  arid  waste. 
And  chief  the  Pyramids*  (30)  dim  solitude. 
The  self-same  bird  his  flight  had  boldly  traced,- 
And  once  before  on  Lodi*s  Bridge  (31)  been  view*d— 
To  sweep  Marengo's  (32)  field  ne  left  the  Alps  : 
A  laurel  wreath  inscrib'd,  he  wav*d  on  high  ; 
Then  gained  with  nobler  speed  their  snowy  scalps. 
The  wreath  enrolled,  '  Napoleon  and  Victoby.* 

By  Danube's  darkly-rolling  tide  (33)  and  o*er 

The  field  of  Austerlitz  (34)  on£ylau*s  (35)  plain. 

At  Friedland,  (36)  Jena,  (37)  Berlin,  (38)  Uhn,  (39)  once 

more 
All  splendid  did  he  re-appear  again ! 
On  Moscow's  conflagration, — ^where  the  sun 
Turn'd  ghastly  pale,  and  sicken'd  at  the  sight. 
The  Eagle  saw  his  race  of  glory  run, 
He  tried  in  vain  to  soar — ^then  sbriek*d  and  sunk  in  night ! 

Oh  haste  !  and  look  upon  yon  glorious  zone, 

llie  bow  of  God,  which  girdles  half  the  sky. 

The  heavenly  arch,  by  the  Almighty  (40)  thrown 

In  vast  and  infinite  variety 

Of  tints  most  beautiful — th'  Immortal's  span. 

To  mortal  sight  display *d  in  times  of  yore, — 

The  great  Creator's  covenant  (4i)  with  man. 

That  whehning  waters  should  o  er  land  prevail  no  more ! 

Thou  pledge  redeemed  (42)  of  the  Deity  ? 

To  man  below  in  consolation  sent ! 

Thou  fairest,  brightest  vision  of  the  sky  ! 

I  hail  thee !  dolphin  of  the  firmament ! 

For  each  succeeding  varied  change  imbues 

Thee  with  a  magic  colour,  that  doth  shine 

More  splendid  than  before — till  all  thy  hues 

Proclaim  thee  God  at  once,  like  Him  thy  form  divine  ! 

warfare.  He  had  pressed  forward,  after  a  variety  of  obstnictions  and 
delays,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  most  mtense  frosts  e?er  known  in  those 
northern  regions. 

(29—39)  See  the  '  Annals  of  Posterity,'  written  by  the  conquering 
sword  of  a  hero.    Motto  of  ihe  work,  '  Mille  succh  contre  un  revert.* 

(40—41)  Genesis,  chap,  ix.,  v.  12.  et  teq,  '  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
cloud;  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  for  a  covejiant  between  me  and  the 
earth,  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  floo^  to  destroy/ 

(42)  Genesis,  chap,  ix.,  v.  16.    '  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud. 
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And,  if  on  earth  thy  beauty  be  extreme. 

When  viewed  o*er  mountain-height,  or  level  pliun  j 

Far  lovelier,  far,  thy  variegated  beam. 

Expanded  o*er  die  surface  of  the  main  ! 

With  either  horizon  thy  resting-place. 

Thou  mak*st  the  sea  the  mirror  of  thy  light  > 

The  ocean  back  reflects  thy  radiant  face. 

Like  lovers  each  beloved — both  gazing  with  delight. 

Jehovah !  'with  thy  name  commenced  my  strain  $ 

Jehovah !  with  thy  name  it  shall  conclude : 

By  those  (43)  alone  who  track  the  dark-blue  main. 

The  grandest  of  thy  wondrous'  works  are  view'd ! 

I  envy  not  the  man  whose  inward  fire 

Of  soul  expands  not,  riding  o*er  the  deep — 

Whose  mental  aspirations  soar  not  higher. 

With  the  wild  waves,  ere  night  behold  him  laid  in  sleep. 

For  me  !  whatever  dangers  yet  may  lower 
Upon  my  life,  or  errors  be  my  fiite ; 
So  shall  it  soothe  me  in  my  latest  hour. 
That  once,  at  least,  I  tried  to  celebrate 
Thy  praise,  and  in  thy  temple  of  the  sea — 
Its  canopy,  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky — 
That  thus  I  struck  the  lyre  and  bent  the  knee, 
O  God !  in  homage  to  thy  pow*r  and  majesty  ! 

I*ve  little  left  that  makes  it  worth  my  while 

To  live— my  mind,  perchance,  at  times  benighted  ; 

In  scorn,  than  merriment,  l*d  rather  smile  -, 

My  heart  is  sear'd,  my  best  affections  blighted ! 

And  be  it  so — yet  haply,  if  I  dare 

Uplift  a  suppliant's  voice  to  heav*n,  'twould  be. 

That  God  in  mercy  might  accord  my  prayer. 

To  die  a  hero's  death,  in  planting  (44)  Freedom's  tree. 

,  I  Kttle  reck  what  soil  it  be  upon, 
So  Danger  lead,  and  point  to  Glory's  star ; 
In  fighting  on  the  pkuns  of  Marathon — 
Or  'neath  thy  banners,  noble  Bolivar  ! 

and  I  mil  look  upon  it  that  I  may  remember  the  everlastinff  covenant 
between  God,  and  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  tne  earth.' 

(43)  Psalms — ^Psalm  evil.  '  They  that  so  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters.  These  men  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep/. 

(44)  *  And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief. 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  empire  yet  to  be — 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life~-to  plant  fair  Freedom's  tree.'^ 

Gertrude  ef  Wyemng, 
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For,  since  young  Freedom's  standard  is  nnfiirrcl. 
On  Athos*  crags  (45)  and  Peniambato*s  (46)  shot^j 
Alike  to  nie,  the  east  or  western  worlds 
So  that  my  soul  escape  amid  th^  battle's  rcMlr; 

When  life  from  all  its  charms  is  disalliedj 
When  callous  gloom  succeeds  to  cherish'd  kope  j 
Twere  nobler  far  to  fell  by  t'reedom's  side^ 
Than  thus  to*  live  a  moody  misanthrope. 
Or  die  a  heartless  suicide  5  since  life 
Hath  ceased  to  please,  what  higher  aim  to  me 
Remains,  than  in  the  rapture  (47)  of  the  strife, 
To  breathe  my  last  upon  thine  altar.  Liberty. 

But '  circumstance'  is  aye  one's  blight  and  curse : 
It  ouurs  our  best  and  brightest  hopes — since,  then. 
It  may  not  be  my  lot  to  spur  my  horse 
In  Freedom's  ranks,  and  aid  my  fellow-men, 
(Embattled  in  her  sacred  cause,)  in  rending 
A  tyrant's  chains — a  bigot's  iron  crown — 
The  Patriot's  and  the  Martyr's  laurel  blending. 
And  dying  strike  some  Selim  or  Pizarro  down : 

Methinks  the  grandest  boon  to  be  bestow'd 

By  Heav'n  on  man — ^the  shortest,  best  relief 

From  all  his  mortal  sufferings,  and  load 

Which  life  entails  of  misery  and  grief-— 

The  termination  of  his  woes,  might  be. 

As  now  he  braves  the  billows  of  the  Cape, 

To  grapple  with  grim  Death  upon  the  sea, 

The  whirlwind  for  its  courser,  and  the  storm  its  shape. 

So  might  the  bark  become  his  coffin's  shell ! 
The  murky  cloud  enshroud  him  as  his  pall — 
The  roar  of  distant  thunder  ring  his  knell — 
The  lightning's  flash  illume  his  funeral ! 
His  wmding-sheet  the  wild,  white,  curling  wave, — 
The  rolling  billow,  as  his  bier  be  lent — 
The  rain  his  tears, — the  ocean  for  his  grave. 
The  Cape  of  Storms  itself  his  mighty  monument ! 

W. 
On  board  the  Asia. 

(45)  Athos,  a  high  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Macedonia. 

(46)  See  Hist,  of  South  American  Conquests. 

(47)  *  Certamims  Gaudia/— TWi/w. 
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Lord  Gbbkvills  on  Inpian  Affaibs. 

In  the  recent  copious  extracts  which  we  gave,  from  the  excellent 
volume  entitled, '  A  Further  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  of  apply- 
ing the  Principles  of  Colonial  Policy  to  the  Government  of  India/  we 
were  precluded,  by  our  want  of  space,  from  adverting  to  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  parts  of  the  work,  contiuned  in  the 
Appendix  ;  but,  as  the  substance  of  the  fiocts  and  opinions  there  de- 
tailed is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  our  returning  to  them 
at  any  period,  we  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  giving  the 
portion  to  which  we  refer  a  place  in  our  pages  : 

'  I1ie  following  abstract  of  a  celebrated  speech  by  Lord  Grenville, 
on  the  subject  of  the  last  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,  still  possesses  a  great  and  increasing  interest,  braiuse, 
though  public  opinion  is  considerably  in  advance  of  his  Lordship's 
views  on  some  points,  (the  great  question  of  Colonisation  having 
arisen  and  grown  to  maturity  since  his  time,)  yet  on  other  and  very 
material  points,  especially  that  of  Patronage,  the  weight  of  so  high 
an  authority — the  testimony  of  a  practical  statesman  of  the  first 
rank — ^must  continue  to  be,  till  the  &te  of  the  broad  continent  of 
India  is  decided,  of  inestimable  value. 

'  The  speech,  besides  the  value  of  its  matter,  is  deserving  of  at- 
tention for  the  elegance  of  its  style,  always  clear  and  forcible,  and 
rising  in  some  passages  to  eloquence.  It  was  written  out  for  sepa- 
rate publication  by  the  noble  author^  and  thus  it  must  be  considered 
as  containing  the  deliberate  views  and  opinions  on  Indian  affiiirs  of 
a  veteran  statesman  of  great  talents  and  tried  judgment,  whose  at- 
tention had  been  direct^  to  the  affairs  of  India  in  a  degree  much 
more  than  is  now  common  in  the  English  Pieurliament ;  from  the 
circumstance,  to  which  he  alludes,  that,  when  he  first  entered  public 
life,  party  violence  was  peculiarly  directed  to  that  question.  It  was 
on  that  very  ground  that  the  government  of  the  empire  was  disputed 
between  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  age. 

'  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  early  and  complete  mastery  of  the 
subject  that  Lord  Grenville's  speech  appears  to  so  great  an  advan- 
tage compared  with  most  of  the  debates  upon  the  India  Bill.  The 
reader  sees  that  his  Lordship  is  discussing  a  question  on  which  he 
has  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  which  enable  him  to  perceive  and 
fix  upon  the  main  points  without  being  bewildered  in  irrelevant 
questions  of  subordinate  detail. 

'  He  has  given  a  brief  yet  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  British 
India  in  1813,  and  of  the  general  plans  for  its  improvement  which 
suggested  theinselves  to  his  mind.  When  the  question  shall  come 
again  to  be  discussed^  in  what  manner  India  is  to  be  governed,  the 
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dear  fulfilment  of  some  of  Lord  Grenville*8  anticipations,  and  the 
dissipation  of  many  prejudices  which  prevailed  in  1813,  will  pro- 
bably occasion  his  opinions  to  be  referred  to  with  more  deference 
than  was  paid  to  them  at  that  time.  They  will  not  then  be  received 
with  some  jealousy,  as  the  plans  of  the  lender  of  a  hostile  party  in 
the  Senate,  but  as  the  legacy  of  a  statesman  who  has  retired  from 
public  life. 

'  As  an  instance  of  his  keen  glance  through  the  mists  of  preju- 
dice and  ignorance,  and  of  the  beauty  of  his  illustrations,  we  may 
quote  the  passage  where  he  shows  his  just  contempt  for  the  mass 
of  evidence  which  had  been  produced  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  to 
prove  that  the  trade  with  India  could  not  be  .increased.  A  host 
of  persons,  eminent  from  their  names  or  their  places,  who  had 
resided  in  that  country  as  governors,  councillors,  colonels,  judges, 
&c.,  were  marshalled  in  array  at  the  bar  to  prove  this.  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  were  at  their  head ;  and  many  people 
were  content  to  believe  that,  because  these  men  were  avowedly 
skilftd  in  collecting  revenue  or  negociating  treaties,  therefore  they 
were  competent  witnesses  on  other  points,  of  which  they  had  no 
experienee  and  could  form  no  judgment.  The  books  of  the  Custom- 
house have  long  since  proved  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  conjectnxal 
ofnnions  which  they  delivered,  with  a  very  natural  bias  towards 
their  ''  reverend  and  approved  good  masters."  Lord  Grenville,  at 
the  time,  pointed  out,  in  the  following  passage,  that  their  opinions 
were  of  no  value  whatever,  and,  by  his  parallel  suppositions,  has 
both  indicated  the  causes  of  their  error,  and  shown  that  it  was  no 
impeachment  to  their  general  sagacity. 

'  *'  To  what  extent  this  trade  may  then  be  carried,  presumptuous 
indeed  would  be  the  man  who  shall  now  venture  to  pronounce.  On 
what  evidence,  what  conjecture,  would  he  found  his  judgment  > 
Mliat  present  knowledge,  what  past  experience  of  India  could 
possibly  decide  that  question  ?  '  No  commerce,*  Trebatius  or 
Quintus  Cicero,  returning  from  a  campaign  in  Britain  would  pro- 
bably have  informed  the  Roman  Senate,  '  no  commerce  can  ever  be 
carried  on  with  that  uncivilised,  uncultivated  island,  divided  abso- 
lutely from  the  whole  world  by  tempestuous  and  unnavigaUe  seas, 
and  inhabited  only  by  naked  and  houseless  barbarians.' — '  No  com- 
merce,* some  sage  counsellor  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth  might,  with 
equal  authority,  have  assured  those  monarchs,  '  can  ever  be  opened 
with  the  dreary  wilderness  of  North  America,  a  land  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests,  the  shelter  only  of  some  wandering  tribes  of 
the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  savages.'  Yet  of  these  predictions 
the  folly  might  be  palliated  by  inexperience.  In  the  defect  of  better 
knowledge,  such  conjectures  might  even  pass  for  wisdom.  But 
what  shidl  we  say  of  those  who  deny  the  possibility,  not  of  opening 
new  sources  for  the  commerce  of  manldnd,  but  of  enlarging  its 
present  channels^— who  tell  us  that  the  trade  whkh  we  now  carry 
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on  with  India^  must,  in  all  future  time,  be  limited  to  its  actual 
amount  ?  Strange  and  unprecedented  necessity !  which  has  thus 
set  bounds  to  human  industry  and  enterprise,  arrested  the  progreto 
of  commercial  intercourse,  and,  by  some  blasting  and  malignant 
influence,  blighted  the  natural  Increase  of  social  improvement. 
With  full  and  confident  assurance  may  we  repel  these  idle  appre- 
hensions. By  commerce,  commerce  will  increase,  and  industry  by 
industry.  So  it  has  ever  happened,  and  the  great  Creator  of  the 
world  has  not  exempted  India  from  this  common  law  of  our  nature. 
The  aupply«  first  following  the  demand,  will  soon  extend  it.  By 
new  facilities,  new  wants  and  new  desires  will  be  produced  -,  and 
neither  climate,  nor  religion,  nor  long-established  habits,  no,  nor 
even  poverty  itself,  the  greatest  of  all  present  obstacles,  will 
ultimately  refuse  the  benefits  oi^  such  an  intercourse  to  the  Native, 
population  of  that  empire.  They  will  derive  from  the  extension  of 
commerce,  as  every  other  people  has  uniformly  derived  from  it,  new 
comforts  and  new  conveniences  of  life^  new  incitements  to  industry, 
and  new  enjoyments,  in  just  reward  of  increased  activity  and 
enterprise.**  * 

'  Lord  GrenviUe  commences  his  speech  with  some  remarks  cp 
those  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  who  haid 
spoken  before  him.  After  some  compliments  to  the  brilliant 
Indian  Administration  of  the  former,  he  remarks  that  the  latter  had, 
with  great  propriety,  pointed  out  the  real  nature  of  the  duty  now 
cast  upon  Parliament : — "  He  has' reminded  us  (I  think  it  has  been 
frequently  overlooked  in  discussing  the  subject  elsewhere)  that  our 
present  deliberation  embraces  the  whole  question  of  our  future 
relations  with  India :  the  Government  of  a  vast  empire,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  British  commerce  with  every  port  and  country 
between  the  southern  promontories  of  Africa  and  America.  It  is 
a  deception  to  speak  of  any  existing  rights  by  which  this  immense 
and  momentous  consideration  can  now  be  circumscribed.  The 
charter  of  the  £ast  India  Company  was  granted  only  for  a  limited 
period :  for  limited  periods  it  has  ever  since  been  renewed,  with 
the  express  purpose,  that  at  their  expiration  the  matter  should 
revert  entire  to  the  free  disposition  emd  deliberative  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament. The  trusts  and  duties  of  that  great  corporation,  its  com- 
mercial and  its  political  monopolies,  will  all  expire  together,  on  the 
lapse  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  created.  All  public  right,  all 
public  interest  in  the  subject,  will  thenceforth  devolve  on  the 
British  Legislature,  exercising  an  unrestrained  but  sound  discretion ; 
bound  by  no  previous  grant,  fettered  by  no  existing  law,  and  hav- 
ing regard  only  to  the  prindples  of  moral  duty,  and  to  the  rules  df 
a  wise  policy  and  enlightened  Government. 

'  '*  On  precedents  we  can  here  have  no  reliance.  The  situation 
is  new ;  the  subject  on  whicii  we  are  to  legislate  knows  no  ex- 
ample.   Our  fonsMr  measures  would  be  decdtfiil  gukies«    They 
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were  experiments  not  always  successful,  and,  at  the  best,  calculated 
only  for  limited  duration ;  never  permanent,  nor  ever  meant  for 
permanence  3  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  continually  varying 
with  the  progressive  variations  of  our  interest  and  power  in  a  coun- 
try where  our  situation  has  never  yet  been  stationary.  To  the  ex- 
tent and  to  the  condition  of  our  present  Asiatic  empire,  they  appear 
to  me  utterly  inapplicable ;  and,  so  far  from  wishing,  with  my  no- 
ble friend  who  opened  this  discussion,  to  perpetuate  those  anomalous 
and  imperfect  arrangements,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  are  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  period  when  any  final  regulation  on  the  subject  can 
be  safely  established.  Whatever  we  may  now  do,  I  deprecate  the 
idea  of  placing  it  out  of  the  reach  of  revisal.  I  object  even  to  that 
part  of  the  resolutions  on  your  table  which  would  establish  them, 
by  an  irrevocable  compact,  unchangeable  for  twenty  years.  Twenty 
years  would,  at  any  time,  be  much  too  long  a  period  for  farming  out 
the  conmierce  of  half  the  globe  and  the  sovereignty  of  sixty  millions 
of  men.  Those  who  advised  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter,  had 
ample  reason,  during  its  continuance,  to  regret  that  they  had 
placed  out  of  the  hands  of  Parliament  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  national  interests.  How  much  more  inexcusable  would  such 
an  error  now  appear,  when  the  events,  not  of  the  next  twenty  years, 
but  of  the  next  twenty  months,  may  be  decisive  of  the  whole  fate 
and  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire !  This  improvidence,  I  trust, 
we  shall  avoid."  * 

'  He  proceeds  then  to  remark  that  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  this  was  not  a  mere  question  regarding  the  interests  and  privi- 
leges of  the  East  India  Company,  but  that  there  was  a  preferable 
and  higher  duty  which  ought  first  to  be  discharged. 

' "  Consider"  (says  the  orator)  *'  the  relation'  in  which  we  stand  to 
India.  The  British  nation  is  now  sovereign  in  that  country.  To 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whatever  we  there  pos- 
sess of  interest,  territory,  or  dominion,  is  of  right  annexed.  To 
argue  the  fact  of  British  Sovereignty  in  India,  would  be  an  insuU  on 
the  understanding  of  my  hearers.  To  ask  whether  any  territory, 
dominion,  or  political  authority,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  can  be 
conquered  by  British  arms  or  acquired  by  British  negociators,  other- 
wise than  to  the  British  Crown,  is  simply  to  ask  whether  we  live 
under  a  monarch  or  a  republic.  Our  Government  knows  no  regal 
power  but  in  the  king ;  in  htm  alone  all  sovereignty  is  vested — with 
him  it  indefeasibly  resides  ;  to  be  exercised  not  by  his  individual  and 
personal  discretion,  as  in  despotic  monarchies,  but  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  limits  of  the  laws,  through  the  channels  of  his  regular  go- 
vernment, and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  necessary  and 
constitutional  councils.     It  is  from  this  principle  alone  that  we  our- 

*  '  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  !n  1813,  Mr.  Canning  also  proposed 
Aat  the  exclusive  trade  to  China  should  be  continued  only  for  ten  yean, 
and  divided  the  House  upon  that  proposition.' 
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selves  derive  any  authority  to  make  laws  for  India.  No  territories 
to  which  the  king's  sovereignty  did  not  extend/could^  hy  any  pos- 
sible pretence^  be  subjected  to  the  legislative  authority  of  hia  PaE« 
liament. 

'  '*  What  are  the  duties  which  this  sovereignty  imposes  and  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  discharged  ?  The  very  reverse  of 
that  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  have  hitherto  been  most  com- 
monly regarded. 

'  **  Must  we  not,  in  the  first  instance,  consult  the  welfare  of  the 
coimtry  for  which  we  undertake  to  legislate  ?  Are  we  not  bound, 
above  all  other  considerations,  to  provide  for  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  its  people,  and  for  their  social  happiness ;  for  the  security 
of  their  property  and  personal  freedom  -,  for  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  -,  for  the  protection  and  exten- 
sion of  their  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  5  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  their  provinces,  and  the  impartial  administration  of 
their  laws  }  These  dre  duties  which  attach  an  gavernmejit  in  all  its 
farms ;  the  price  and  the  contUtion  of  obedience ;  sacred  obligations, 
from  tohich  no  sovereign  power  can  ever  be  released ;  due  from  all 
who  exact  to  all  who  pay  allegiance. 

' "  Next  to  these  objects,  but  far  below  them  in  the  scale  of  moral 
duty,  is  the  attention  which  we  must  also  pay  to  the  interests  of  our 
own  country,  deeply  implicated  in  this  discussion.  Nor  let  us 
hastily  suppose  that  these  di}ties,  however  apparently  distinct,  are 
really  at  variance  with  each  other.  Far  from  it.  Pursued  with  sin- 
cerity, and  on  the  principles  of  a  just  and  liberal  policy,  there  exists 
between  them  a  close  connexion, — a  necessary  and  mutual  depend- 
ence. The  attachment  of  conquered  provinces  can  be  secured  only 
by  good  government :  the  resources  which  they  can  furnish  to  tl^ 
metropolis  must  be  proportioned  to  the  prosperity  which  they  them- 
selves enjoy. 

' ''  How,  then,  shall  we  best  discharge  these  mixed  and  concurrent 
obligations?  What  system  of  British  Grovemment  in  India  shall 
carry  to  its  highest  pitch  of  attainable  advantage  our  connection 
with  those  vast  dominions  >  In  what  manner  shall  it  enrich  the 
metropolis  witliout  impoverishing  the  province,  render  the  increase 
of  our  own  commerce  an  extension,  not  a  transfer  of  theirs,  and 
draw  from  them,  without  injury  to  their  prosperity,  a  just  propor- 
tion of  revenue,  not  as  a  tribute  wrung  from  misery,  but  as  the 
willing  retribution  of  gratitude,  for  protection  and  good  govern- 
ment, enjoyed  in  substance  and  not  in  name  ?  By  what  laws,  what 
judicatures,  what  responsibility,  shall  we  prevent  the  oppression  of 
distant  subjects,  submissive  to  all  power,  and  incapable,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  utterly  incapable, 
of  political  freedom  ?  How  reconcile  with  their  progressive  im- 
provement, with  the  gradual  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge,  the 
deference  due  to  their  subsisting  institutions  ?     How  shall  we  teach 
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them  to  bless  tbe  hour  which  subjected  them  to  the  British  crown-— 
to  venerate^  as  the  source  of  their  happiness^  the  dominioo  of  a 
nation  just,  because  it  is  free^  careful  of  the  rights  of  others  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  jealous  of  its  own,  and  displaying  the  pre-eminence 
of  superior  knowledge  in  its  best  and  noblest  form,  the  dignity  of 
superior  virtue  ?" 

■*  He  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  next  step  be  would  advise,  after 
having  first  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  Crown  over  India,  would 
be  to  separate  its  Government  from  all  admixture  with  mercantile 
interesti  or  fnercaniUe  transactions. 

■*  *'  The  very  existence  of  this  blended  character  of  sovereign  and 
merchant,  on  which  our  whole  Indian  system  is  now  built  up, 
appears  to  me  an  anomaly  inconsistent  with  all  true  principles  of 
government,  reprobated  by  all  authority,  and  condemned  by  all 
experience.  No  sovereign,  I  confidently  believe,  has  ever  yet 
traded  to  profit :  no  trading  company,  I  greatly  fear,  has  ever  yet 
administered  government  for  the  happiness  of  it&  subjects." 

'  As  an  illustration  of  the  unfitness  of  this  blended  character  for 
its  trading  functions.  Lord  Grenville  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  WeUesley,  adding  that  he  believes  his  assertion  is  much 
within  the  truth,  that,  since  the  last  renewal  of  their  Charter,  they 
had  lost  on  their  trade  four  millions  sterling;  and  that  Abe  only 
profitable  trade  which  they  carried  on  was  with  China,  where  they 
had  no  sovereignty.  He  asserts  that  the  compound  body  had  been 
found  to  perform  its  governing  functions  quite  as  ill  for  near  twenty 
years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanee.  *'  During  that  period, 
scarce  five  years,  scarce  three  years,  can  be  found  in  which  the 
inherent  vices  of  that  form  of  administration,  and  the  consequent 
oppression  and  misery  of  its  subject  provinces,  did  not  forcibly 
compel  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  All  men  were  agreed  that 
the  political  direction  of  India  must  be  transferred  from  the  East 
lodia  Company,  and  placed  under  the  complete  control  of  the  public 
councils.'*  Fox  and  Burke  proposed  to  do  this  openly.  Tbe 
Company  resisted  vigorously,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  '^  Carlo 
Khan*s  triumphant  entry  into  Leadenball-street."^  In  this  cam- 
paign they  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Pitt, — and  they  fared  like  other 
sovereigns  who  have  called  lu  too  powerfpl  an  ally.  To  escape 
from  a  Board  of  Commissioners  who  would  have  pushed  them  from 
their  chairs,  they  accepted  Pitt*s  Board  of  Control ;  but,  when  tbe 
fiill  powers  of  this  Board  were  afterwards  unfolded  to  them,  on  a 
dispute  taking  place  with  the  Ministry,  they  found  that  their  pa- 
tronage indeed  remained,  but  that  their  political  power  was  departed. 
From  the  year  1784,  the  superintendance  of  all  the  political  affairs 

*  '  This  was  the  title  of  a  very  clever  caricature,  that  made  a  great 
sensation  in  its  time :  Fox,  in  Asiatic  robes,  was  drawn  seated  on  an 
elephant  with  Lord  North's  face,  and  advancing^  in  triumphant  proces- 
sion to  the  India  House  i  Burke  marched  before  him  blomng  a  trumpet.* 
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of  India  has  resided  in  the  Board  of  Control,  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
President  of  that  Board.  That  Government  has  still  been  exer- 
cised, indeed,  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  as  the  Company  has' 
also  used  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  Powers,  whose  misrule  it  super- 
seded I  but  both  the  control  and  the  responsibility  of  all  political 
measures  are  vested,  by  law,  in  the  public  servants  of  the  state. 
The  conuuerce  and  the  patronage  of  the  Company  are  alone  ex* 
cepted  j  but,  on  all  other  matters  which  any  way  concern  the  public 
interests  in  India,  it  is  the  office  and  the  duty  of  the  King's  Com- 
missioners, at  their  discretion,  to  exercise  a  complete  and  unqualified 
political  control.  It  Is  their  function  to  erase,  to  add,  to  alter,  and, 
in  the  default  of  the  Directors,  to  originate  those  instructions  which^ 
by  law,  the  public  servants  in  India  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey*. 
If  therefore,  the  Government  of  India  has  been  materially  amelior- , 
ated  since  17B4, — If  there  is  more  purity  in  the  public  functionaries^ . 
and  a  greater  and  more  systematic  desire  to  conduct  the  Government 
for  the  beneBt  of  the  governed, — if  the  demands  of  the  Exchequer 
have  been  limited,  and  the  channels  of  justice  have  been  purified,— 
Lord  GrenviUe  claims  the  merit  for  the  King's  Government,  which 
was  the  real  moving  and  directing  power  in  the  new  system  of 
government.  The  Company,  it  has  been  seen,  retained  their  com- 
merce and  their  patronage.  The  former  he  now  proposed  to  leave 
to  them  entirely,  and  to  take  away  the  patronage  altogether. 
'*  From  the  union  of  merchant  and  sovereign,  in  any  form,  his 
judgment  revolts  as  every  where  incompatible,  in  a  Cabinet  as  much 
as  in  a  trading  company.'*  He  would  not,  therefore,  give  Ministers 
the  smallest  right  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
Company.  They  should  manage  them'^entirely  as  they  pleased  ;  it 
being  clearly,  however,  understood,  that  their  commercial  agents, 
who  purchase  silk,  cotton,  &c.,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  would 
no  longer  meet  with  any  partiality  or  special  indulgence  ^om  the 
judges  and  collectors  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  would  render 
even-handed  justice,  and  impose  equal  diities  of  customs  and  other 
taxes  upon  the  merchandize  of  the  great  Company  and  upon  that 
of  all  other  trading  companies.  It  would  be  for  them  to  consider 
whether,  under  these  circumstances,  they  could  carry  on  a  profitable 
trade,  when  relieved  from  the  cares  of  government  ^  or  how  long 
their  patriotism  would  induce  them  to  conduct  a  losing  commerce. 
That  they  did  so  before  1813  their  advocates  proclaimed,  and  boasted 
of  it. 

'  On  the  great  question  of  the  patronage  of  India,  Lord  GrenviUe 
enters  at  much  length ;  and  his  observations  on  this  subject  are  so 
original  and  important,  that  they  will  undoubtedly  attract  notice 
whenever  the  subject  slmU  again  come  before  Parliament. 

'  He  avows  that  he  retains  unchanged  the  opinions  he  held  in 
1784,  that,  if  this  influence  were  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  in  any 
political  party,  it  must  weigh  down  the  balance  of  the  Government, 
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But  he  asks^  is  there  no  other  course  ^  Because  we  fear  to  give  it 
to  a  party^'miist  we  therefore  vest  it  in  an  exclusive  corporation  } 
**  Haa  the  East  India  Company  itself  been  always  found  quite  dis- 
connected with  the  political  divisions  of  the  state  ?  or  is  it  absolutely 
certain  that  in  their  hands  the  patronage  of  India  can  never  be 
abused  V  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  this  question ;  and,  firsts 
he  distinguishes  what  is  too  often  confounded,  the  patronage  of 
advanceiuent  in  rank  aad  office,  and  the  patronage  of  appointment 
to  the  Service. 

*  The  selection  of  those  who  are  to  exercise  the  supreme  civil 
and  military  authorities  in  India,  had  been  for  a  long  time  influenced 
by  the  King's  Ministers  3  and  Lord  Granville  recommends^  as  far 
minre  constitutional,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  nomination  should 
attach  to  them  openly.  But  with  respect  to  the  offices  of  inferior 
trust,  including  all  below  the  Councils,  he  observes  that  the  general 
course  of  nomination,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  line,  has  rested 
where,  unquestionably,  it  ought  to  rest,  with  the  Governments  on 
the  spot,  under  certain  limitations  of  selection  fixed  by  law.  And  he 
remarks,  that  those  legal  securities  against  abuse  would  apply  with 
equal,  perhaps  with  greater  efficacy,  to  the  same  Services,  adminis- 
tered under  the  constitutional  security  of  the  cro^. 

'  **  The  local  Governments  are  best  qualified  to  discriminate  the 
characters  of  those  who  act  immediately  under  their  inspection. 
They  are  most  immediately  concerned  to  reward  the  merit,  to  dis- 
countenance the  misconduct,  of  those  who  are  to  act  under  their 
orders. 

*  *'  But  undoubtedly  a  power  in  itself  so  considerable,  and  ad- 
ministered at  so  great  a  distance,  cannot  be,  nor  is  it,  left  without 
limitation.  The  law  has  done  much  to  remove  the  opportunity, 
and  with  it  the  temptation,  to  abuse.  By  the  Act  of  17B4,  an  in- 
variable course  of  succession  by  seniority  was  established,  both  for 
the  civil  and  the  military  Service  in  India.  By  that  of  1793,  the 
strict  letter  of  this  rule  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  relaxed.  Under 
that  law,  fixed  classes  and  gradations  of  office  have  been  established 
in  India,  of  rank  and  value  proportioned  to  the  length  of  service, 
by  which  alone  any  servants,  even  the  most  meritorious,  can  be  qua- 
lified to  hold  them.  Within  these  limits,  all  exercise  of  patronage 
is  restrained,  and  the  effective  operation  of  this  principle  has  been 
considerably  extended  by  a  judicious,  but  perhaps  still  imperfect, 
separation  of  the  lines  of  civil  service.  But  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant provision,  without  which  no  other  could  be  effectual,  is 
found  in  those  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1784,  which  corrected  the  abuse 
of  appointing  to  high  stations  in  India  persons  new  to  that  Service. 
No  office  under  the  Government  of  our  Indian  Empire  can  now  be 
conferred  except  upon  its  regular  servants,  sent  out  in  early  youth, 
and  trained  to  superior  trust  by  the  correct  discharge  of  subordi- 
nate employments.    When  your  Lordships  consider,  therefore,  the 
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jealousy  ^th  which  the  execution  of  aU  these  regulations  is  watched 
by  a  whole  body  of  public  servants^  whose  prospects  depend  on  their 
observance ;  and,  when  you  further  reflect  that  the  persons  from 
whom  the  selection  must  in  every  case  be  made,  are  few  in  number, 
and  that  they  have  all  originally  been  named  in  the  outset  of  their 
life  by  various  choice,  unmixed  with  politics,  and  from  different 
classes  of  society,  it  will  no  longer  surprise  you  to  be  assured  that 
the  political  divisions  of  the  state  have,  under  this  system,  found  no 
admission  into  the  exercise  of  Indian  patronage. 

'  ^'  But  how  can  it  possibly  be  shown  that  these  wise  provisions 
of  the  law,  this  salutary  course  and  gradation  of  public  service,  de- 
pend upon  the  East  India  Company's  authority  >  The  King's  Civil 
Service  in  India,  should  such  be.  its  fiiture  appellation,  would  equally 
subsist  under  the  same  regulations,  secured  in  the  same  prospects, 
animated  to  the  same  exertions,  protected  by  the  same  just  inter- 
position of  the  law,  against  the  noxious  influence  of  political  in- 
trigue, and  deriving  only  firesh  disdnqtion  to  themselves,  and  fresh 
respect  among  the  Powers  of  India,  from  the  stamp  and  sanction  of 
royal  authority." 

'  No  less  distinct  is  the  outline  which  he  traces  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Indian  army  to  the  Crown. 

'  "  To  blend,  as  has  been  sometimes  recommended,  into  one  in- 
discriminate mass  the  general  army  of  the  Crown  and  the  local 
force  of  India,  would  be  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Empire.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it.  The  military  patronage  of  the  Crown,  already  so 
great,  would  then  exceed  all  bounds ;  we  should  lose  the  inesti- 
nuble  advantage  of  local  education,  knowledge,  and  habits,  so  ne-* 
cessory  for  the  command  of  Native  troops :  and  the  unjust  partiali- 
ties, preferences,  and  supercessions,  to  which  the  distant  Service 
would  in&llibly  be  exposed,  roust  soon  break  down  its  military 
character :  must,  too,  probably  renew,  I  shudder  to  pronounce  it,  the 
criminal  scenes  which  we  have  so  lately  witnessed,  of  mutiny  and 
public  rebellion. 

'  '*  Very  different  b  the  system  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  hope 
that  this  valuable  army  might  be  taken  as  a  distinct  force,  under  the 
King's  immediate  protection  and  command.  Preserving  to  it  all  its 
local  character  and  local  advantages  ;  securing  to  it  a  complete 
parity  of  rank  and  promotion  with  the  King's  general  army  \  and 
blending  only  the  staff  of  both  into  one  body  of  General  officers, 
qualified  by  commission,  as  well  as  by  merit  and  service,  and 
called,  by  habitual  and  discriminate  appointment,  to  exercise  com- 
mand over  British  croops  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  These 
details,  however,  are  not  for  this  day's  dbcussion.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  rules  of  gradation  now 
actually  existing  in  that  Service,  and  guaranteed  to  it  by  law,  must 
be  broken  down,  before  it  can  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
any  more  than  in  those  of  the  Company,  an  object  of  political  pa- 
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tronage.  And  if  these  rules  are  thought  insufficient,  let  them  be 
strengthened  and  enforced.  The  nature  and  compoaition  of  aa 
Indian  anny,  its  duties,  its  rewards,  and  its  fHrospects,  will  be  found, 
by  those  who  consider  the  question  attentively,  to  admit  and  to 
require  rules  of  succession  much  stricter  than  are  consistent  with 
the  general  principles  of  military  advancement*' 

'  The  patrofiage  of  advancement  and  promotion  being  thus  lodged 
where  it  now  resides,  in  the  local  Government,  under  the  sanction 
and  restrictions  of  law,  there  remains  the  patronage  of  appointment, 
the  original  nomination  of  writers,  cadets,  and  assistant-surgeons—* 
a  matter  in  itself  of  far  less  magnitude  and  importance,  but  which 
has  generally  been  mixed  up  with  the  other  through  confusion  of 
ideas  or  ignorance,  and  sometimes  from  an  intention  to  magnify 
the  amount  of  influence  to  be  transferred.  But,  while  Lord  Gren- 
ville  objects  to  this  patronage  being  vested  in  the  Ministry^  he 
shows  how  easily  it  might  be  so  disposed  as  to  provide  amply  and 
efficiently  for  the  wants  of  the  Service  in  India. 

'  '*  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  youths  by  whom  these  Services 
must  be  recruited ;  the  writers,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  cadets, 
who  are  to  rise  successively  to  the  highest  functions  of  civil  and 
military  trust.  They  are  now  named  by  private  patronage  -,  nor 
would  I  ever  consent  to  vest  this  influence  in  the  King*s  Ministers. 
Not  merely  because  it  is  itself  greatly  too  large  to  be  so  given 
without  necessity,  but  much  more  because  all  possible  security  for 
the  due  exercise  of  patronage  in  India,  depends  on  the  disconnection 
of  the  great  body  of  the  public  servants  there  from  the  domestic 
parties  in  our  state.  But  is  it  therefore  necessary  that  these  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  by  the  East  India  Company  ?  Or  does 
not  the  very  same  principle  apply,  though  doubtless  in  a  less  de- 
gree, as  an  objection  against  their  exercising  such  a  trust  ?  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  control  over  the  conduct  of  these  public  ser- 
vants will  always  be  justly  exercised  by  those  with  whom  their  ap- 
pointment has  originated }  In  whatever  hands  the  government  of 
India  shall  now  be  placed,  it  is  just,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some 
new  course  of  impartial,  and  what  is  not  less  important,  of  mixed 
selection,  for  keeping  up  your  ci^il  and  military  Service  in  that 
country.  Nor  can  the  task  be  difficult.  Innmnerable  are  the  modes 
in  which  it  might  be  accomplished.  The  most  obvious  course  would 
be  to  choose  the  young  men,  who  are  destined  for  the  Civil  Service, 
by  free  competition  and  public  examination,  from  our  great  schools 
and  universities  :  to  name  the  cadets,  not  by  the  choice  of  any  man^ 
but  by  some  fixed  course  of  succession,  from  the  families  of  officers 
who  have  fallen  in  the  public  service.  In  this  manner  would  the 
patronage  of  India,  instead  of  contributing  to  political  influence,  or 
to  private  gratification,  serve  as  a  reward  of  merit,  as  an  encourage- 
ment of  valour,  learning,  and  religion,  and  as  an  honourable  dis- 
charge of  public  gratitude:  and  the  persons  destined  hereaiter  to 
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adminiBier  the  government  of  millions  would  be  those  only  who^ 
even  in  their  earliest  youth,  had  afforded  scHne  promise  of  superior 
talent^  diligence,  and  virtue. 

'  *'  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  your  Lordships  will  think  that 
I  have  too  long  detained  you.  But  it  is  only  by  such  details  that 
loose  and  general  assertions  can  be  brought  to  issue,  that  imaginary 
fears  and  groundless  prejudices  can  be  dispelled.  It  must,  I  think, 
be  clear  to  every  one,  that  the  apprehensions  entertained  on  this 
point  are  of  that  description. — ^Your  Lordships  may  doubt,  on 
other  grounds,  whether  or  not  to  separate  the  commerce  from  the 
government  of  India,  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  their  union 
contributes  nothing  to  the  security  of  the  British  Constitution.** 

'  Akin  to  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  fit  persons  for  the 
Civil  Service,  is  the  scarcely  less  important  inquiry  how  they  are  to 
be  trained  for  the  Service ;  and  Lord  Grenville*s  remarks  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  separate  college  in  England,  for  this  purpose,  are 
well  deserving  of  attention : 

'  "  If  I  speak  of  this  plan  as  I  think  of  it,  with  strong  disappro- 
bation and  regret,  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  I  object  to  any  degree 
of  attention  which  can  be  given  to  the  earliest  instruction  and  dis** 
cipline  of  those  who  are  destined  for  Indian  service ; — ^far  from  it. 
No  man  will  more  rejoice  in  this  than  I  shall — nO  man  more  zeal- 
ously contend  for  its  advantage.  But  I  can  never  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  justifiable  to  form,  for  that  purpose,  a  separate  establish- 
ment in  England.  It  may  be  doubted  at  what  age  these  youths 
may  most  advantageously  be  sent  to  India.  But,  up  to  the  latest 
moment  of  their  continuance  in  this  country,  be  that  period  what  it 
may,  I  see  the  strongest  possible  reasons  againi^  their  being  sepa- 
rated in  education  from  the  young  men  of  their  own  age  and  station 
in  life.  Instead  of  forming  them  beforehand  into  an  exclusive  class, 
into  something  resembling  a  distinct  caste  of  men,  destined  to  ad- 
minister government  in  remote  provinces,  they  ought,  above  all 
other  public  servants,  to  receive,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  Eng- 
land, an  education  purely  English.  Insteiad  of  rejecting,  we  should, 
I  think,  have  embraced  widi  eagerness  the  advantage  which  our 
great  schools  and  universities  would  have  afforded  to  them  for  this 
purpose :  that  they  might  learn  there,  I  trust,  with  not  less  facility 
than  elsewhere,  the  elements  of  whatever  sciences  you  could  wish 
them  to  possess  :  that,  in  addition  to  these,  they  might  find  there, 
and  there  only  could  they  find,  that  best  of  all  education  to  a  public 
man,  which  forms  the  mind  to  manly  exertion  and  honourable 
feeling, — ^the  education  which  young  men  receive  firom  each  other 
in  the  numerous  and  mixed  society  of  their  equals,  collected  from 
various  classes  of  our  community,  and  destined  to  various  ways  of 
life :  that  they  might  there  be  imbued  with  the  deepest  tincture  of 
English  manners  and  English  attachments,  of  English  principles, 
and  I  am  not  afraid,  in  this  case,  to  say  also  En^sh  prejudices  5 
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and  that  they  might  carry  out  with  them,  from  thence  to  India, 
remembrances  and  affections,  not  local  only,  but  personal  5  recol- 
lections not  merely  of  the  scenes,  but  of  the  individuals,  endeared  to 
them  by  early  habit,  mixed  with  the  indelible  impression  of  those 
high  sentiments  and  virtuous  principles  which,  I  am  happy  to  think 
it,  float  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  our  public  places  of  education,  and 
contribute,  much  more,  I  think,  than  is  commonly  supposed,  to  all 
on  which  we  most  value  ourselves  in  our  national  character." 

*  Having  thus  explained  the  outlines  of  his  own  plan,  he  proceeds 
to  examine  the  usual  arguments  which  were  brought  forward  to 
show  that  there  was  in  India  some  special  cause,  some  local  and 
pectiliar  necessity,  for  uniting  there  the  functions  of  commerce  and 
sovereignty,  which  are  every  where  else  so  carefully  discriminated. 
The  commercial  and  political  accounts  of  the  Company  had  loi^ 
since  been  blended  into  one  texture,  so  complicated  in  its  fiibric,  so 
artificially  and  intricately  interwoven,  that  the  separation  seemed 
nearly  impracticable.  ''  A  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  judged  it  impossible  to  unravel  them,  and  had,  accord- 
ingly, laid  before  the  House,  not  an  account,  but  an  estimate  of 
what  had  been  the  Company^s  profit  and  loss  on  their  commerce  for 
the  last  twenty  years !"  The  first  proposition  with  which  Lord 
Grenville  grapples  is  the  advantage  asserted  to  be  derived  to  India, 
from  a  portion  of  the  Revenue  being  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Company's  investment  for  the  English  market.  Instead  of  the 
usual  admiration  of  this  process,  which  is  to  be  found  in  so  many 
pamphlets  and  speeches.  Lord  Grenville  characterises  it  as  a  system 
equaJly  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  our  own  provinces,  and  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  British  merchant  to  a  free  participation  in  their 
commerce.  "  W^  have  been  reminded/*  says  he,  "  that  for  the 
very  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  cloths,  of  which  the  investment 
is  afterwards  to  be  composed,  advances  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  to  the  weavers  from  the  public  treasuries  of  India  :  and  this  is 
pointed  to  as  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  to  the 
Indians,  from  a  Government  which  combines  the  functions  of  mer- 
chant and  sovereign.  I  am,"  says  his  Lordship,  "surprised  at 
hearing  this  practice  relied  on  as  beneficial  to  the  country ! 

'  *'  It  may  have  become  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  this  in- 
volved and  complicated  system.  I  do  not  deny  it.  But  in  that 
case  how  much  must  we  abate  of  the  confidence  which  we  should 
all  so  gladly  have  reposed  in  the  glowing  representations  of  Indian 
prosperity !  What,  let  me  ask  you,  what  is'  the  real  condition  of  an 
empire  whose  industry  is  supported  only  by  advances  made  from  its 
revenues?  In  countries  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  a  long 
course  of  public  calamity,  and  in  those  where  no  commercial  capital 
has  ever  yet  grown  up,  commerce,  I  am  well  aware,  is  sometimes 
carried  on  solely  by  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  exporting  mer- 
chant 'j  and  in  those  cases  a  gradual  accession  of  wealth  will,  in  the 
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ctfdinary  coarse  of  trade,  accrue  to  the  nation  which  thus  attracts 
the  capital  of  others ;  and  the  very  evil  itself,  such  are  the  heneficent 
dispensations  of  Providence,  will  finally  remedy  the  distress  in 
which  it  had  originated.  But  how  widely  difierent  from  this  is  the 
case  where  the  capital  which  sets  to  work  the  industry  of  a  people  is 
furnished  only  from  the  taxes  which  they  pay  5  where  the  sovereign, 
himself  the  exporting  merchant,  sends  out  their  manufiEurture  with- 
out return ;  himself  the  internal  trader,  purchases  it  only  from 
their  own  resources ;  himself  the  master  manu&cturer,  maintains 
the  artisan  at  the  cost  of  the  labourer  -,  and,  claiming  to  be  himself, 
also,  the  paramount  proprietor  of  the  soil,  actually  collects  in  kind 
the  raw  material  in  payment  of  his  territorial  revenue.  By  what 
part  of  such  a  trade  can  the  country  profit  ?  What  freedom,  what 
security,  what  competition  can  exist  in  commerce  so  conducted  ? 
What  health  or  vigour  in  the  oommunity  which  thus  draws  irom 
its  own  veins  the  only  nourishment  by  which  the  vital  circulation  ia 
maintained  ?  We  may  hope,  indeed, — I  speak  it  not  in  flattery,  but 
in  the  sincere  conviction  of  my  heart, — that  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades our  Indian  Service,  the  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  on 
which  the  public  interests  are  there  considered,  and  ^e  amdoua 
solicitude  displayed  on  every  occasion  for  the  prosperity  of  the  peo^ 
pie  whose  government  we  administer,  do  afford,  in  the  execution  of 
this  system,  every  possible  alleviation  which,  from  its  nature,  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  Nor  am  I  unapprised  that,  under  still  greater 
discouragements  than  these,  such  is  the  elastic  force  of  human  in-  > 
dustry,  when  secured  in  peace  and  protected  by  law,  the  population, 
the  products,  and  the  wealth  of  any  country  will  increase ;  and 
most  especially  of  one  so  highly  favoured  in  soil  and  climate.  But 
the  system  itself,  unless  I  greatly  misconceive  it,  is  fruitful  only  in 
evU.  It  exhibits  the  hand  soT  Government  not  fostering  the  im- 
provement of  its  people,  but  pressing  on  their  industry  in  every 
stage,  interfering  with  all  their  occupations,  and  meeting  them  in 
every  market  with  the  public  purse.  It  raises  and  depresses,  arbi- 
trarily, the  sale  of  their  produce  and  manufactures,  by  transactions - 
too  large  for  counteraction,  too  uncertain  for  private  speculation  ; 
founded  on  no  just  combination  of  mercantile  adventure,  but  regu- 
lated solely  by  principles  of  political  convenience,  the  state  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  estimated  increase  or  diminution  of  the  na- 
tional expenditure.*' 

'  The  exclusive  trade  had  been  often  contended  for  as  a  necessary 
channel  for  remitting  to  England  the  surplus  revenue  or  tribute. 
Lord  Grenville  seems  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  fitness  of  such 
a  demand,  which  he  observes  must  still  be  in  some  degree  detrimen- 
tal to  the  prosperity  of  India. 

' ''  It  is  a  drain  for  which  no  return  is  made  but  in  protection  and 
good  government.  Yet,  if  conducted  through  the  medium  of  an 
open  trade,  and  limited  most  scrupuloMltj  in  the  amount  by  a  due 
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consideratioii  of  the  condition  of  the  country  which  supplies  ihem, 
I  see  no  reason  to  believe  them  inconsistent  with  its  rapid  and  per- 
manent improvement.  This  is  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  dependent 
and  tributary  province.  What  I  object  to  is  that  peculiar  course  of  po- 
licy which  not  only  exacts  the  tribute  but  monopolises  the  commerce^ 
compels  the  payment,  and  forestalls  the  resources  which  should  pro- 
vide it.  And  this  too  in  a  country  where  few  and  inconsiderable 
offices  of  civil  trust,  where  no  office  of  military  trust  is  as  yet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Natives  :  where  the  fortunes  realised  by  all  who 
govern,  and  by  almost  all  who  trade,  are  at  no  distant  period  re- 
mitted also  to  the  metropolis.  It  is,  indeed,  tbis  last  circumstance 
which  is,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  alarming  in  the  nature 
of  our  connection  with  India.  How  the  pressure  which  this  pro- 
duces can  ever  be  resisted,  is  a  fearful  consideration. 

* "  What  a  powerful  motive  does  it  then  suggest  to  us  for  throw- 
ing open  the  ports  and  markets  of  India  to  British  capital  and 
enterprise,  for  inviting  to  her  hai1)ours  the  ships  and  merchants  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  securing  to  her,  as  far  as  legislation 
can  secure  it,  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  most  unquahfied  conunercial 
freedom  !  If  evil  so  extensive  and  alarming  must  unavoidably  result 
to  her  ^om  her  subjection  to  a  distant  sovereignty,  let  it  at  least  be 
compensated  by  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  all  her  local  advan- 
tages. The  anxiety  which  I  feel  (I  have  already  so  stated  it)  is 
not  for  the  transfer  but  for  the  extension  of  Indian  commerce ;  not, 
as  some  have  expressed  it,  to  give  to  Englishmen  the  benefit  of 
that  trade  which  foreigners  now  enjoy,  but  to  give  to  India  the  be- 
nefit both  of  British  and  of  foreign  trade.  To  administer  those  vast 
^ssessions  on  any  principles  of  colonial  monopoly  would  be  im- 
practicable, if  it  were  just ;  would  be  unjust,  if  it  were  practicable. 
In  a  British  House  of  Lords  I  trust  lie  are.  not  deliberating  on  the 
means  qfruHng  sixty  millions  of  men  in  sole  subserviency  to  our  own 
advantage ;  nor,  if  this  were  our  object,  should  I  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  system  as  in  any  manner  calculated  to  pro* 
mote  it.  But  it  is  as  much  the  moral  duty  of  a  British  statesman 
to  consult  the  prosperity  of  that,  as  of  every  other  portion  of  our 
empire.  Subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  members  of  the  same 
community,  we  submit  ourselves  with  equal  obedience  to  the  same 
Legislature,  and  we  are  entitled  to  receive  from  it  the  same  protec- 
tion :  varied  indeed  in  form,  imd  adapting  itself  in  its  regulations  to 
the  difference  of  local  situation  and  moral  character  3  but  directed 
always  with  an  impartial  band  to  the  same  common  object,  that  of 
promoting  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  whole,  by  carrying  to 
the  utmost  practicable  height  the  prosperity  of  every  part. 

'  *'  For  the  encouragement  of  such  hopes  no  moment  was  ever  yet 
more  favourable. .  The  barrier  of  prejudice  is  shaken  3  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  juster  principles  of  commercial 
legislation  5    and  the  change  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  is 
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seconded  by  the  great  revolutions  of  the  world.  Why  should  we 
then  delay  to  grant  to  the  British  merchant  all  for  which  he 
now  contends ;  all  that  the  exclusive  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  has  hitherto  closed  against  him  3  all  and  more  than  all 
that  these  resolutions  propose  to  open  to  the  people  of  this  empire  i 
A  free  trade  with  India,  a^ee  trade  with  China ;  with  the  eastern 
islands,  the  latest  acquisition  of  British  valour  $  and  through  them 
with  the  rich  kingdoms  of  South  America ;  a  country  hitherto,  in- 
deed, barred  against  us  as  much  by  the  monopolies  of  its  parent 
Government  as  by  our  own,  but  now  at  last  by  the  course  of  events 
no  longer  within  the  control  of  man,  opened,  in  every  case^  I  trusty 
infallibly  opened,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

'  "  What  a  scene  does  this  present  to  our  imagination !  We  are 
told  that  when  the  Spanish  discoverers  first  overcame,  with  labour 
and  peril  almost  unspeakable,  the  mighty  range  of  mountains  which 
divides  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  South  America, 
they  stood  fixed  in  silent  admiration,  gazing  on  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Southern  Ocean,  which  lay  stretched  before  them  in  boundless 
prospect.  They  adored,  even  those  hardened  and  sanguinary  adven^ 
turers,  the  gracious  providence  of  Heaven,  which,  after  the  \apae  of 
so  many  centuries,  had  opened  to  mankind  so  wonderful  a  field  of 
untried  and  unimagined  enterprise.  They  anticipated,  in  prophetic 
enthusiasm,  the  glory  of  their  native  country,  the  future  extent  of  its 
sovereignty  and  power,  and  the  noble  prize  presented  to  its  ambition. 
But  theirs  was  the  glory  of  conquest,  the  ambition  of  war,  the  prize 
of  unjust  dominion.  As  vast  as  theirs,  but  infinitely  more  honour- 
able, for  higher  both  in  purposes  and  in  recompense,  are  the  hopes 
With  which  the  same  prospect  now  elevates  our  hearts.  Over  coun* 
tries  yet  unknown  to  science,  and  in  tracts  which  British  navigation 
has  scarcely  yet  explored,  we  hope  to  carry  the  tranquil  arts,  the 
social  enjoyments,  the  friendly  and  benevolent  intercourse  of  com- 
merce. By  the  link  of  mutual  interest,  by  the  bond  of  reciprocal 
good-will,  we  hope  to  connect  together  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth  -,  humble  and  weak,  but  not  rejected  instruments  of  that  great 
purpose  of  our  Creator,  by  which  he  has  laid,  in  the  reciprocal  ne- 
cessities both  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  the  firmest  ground-work 
of  all  human  society.  Let.  this  be  our  glory,  and  what  conqueror 
will  not  have  reason  to  envy  it  >*  '* 

*  After  this  eloquent  peroration.  Lord  Grenville  hastens  rapidly  to 
the  close  of  his  speech.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  other 
points  (he  observes)  so  important,  that  he  must  detain  the  House 
a  little  longer  by  some  brief  remarks  upon  them.  One  of  them  is 
the  question  of  extending  the  Permanent  Settlement ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  the  sentiments  on  this  great  question  of  a  veteran 
statesman,  who  had  taken  a  share  in  the  discussions  whieh 
ended  in  Parliament's  enjoining  this  measure  upon  the  Indian 
Government.' 

**  [  The  most  considerable  among  the  benefits  which  my  noble 
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friend  enumer^ited,  as  having  been  conferred  by  the  British 
Government  on  the  Natives  of  India,  was  that  ^rangement 
ivhich  is  technically  called  the  Permanent  Settlement.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  well  aware  that  this  consisted  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
territorial  revenue,  to  be  annually  collected  from  the  landholders  c^ 
our  provinces,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  varied  from  year  to  year 
at  the  discretion  of  Government,  on  the  reports  of  its  officers,  and 
according  to  the  supposed  ability  of  the  person  assessed.  This 
certainty  of  taxation,  which  would  be  so  important  in  every  country^ 
was  of  the  utmost  possible  value  in  provinces  where  so  much  the 
largest  part  of  the  public  revenue  is  raised  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil :  bearing  a  proportion  of  its  produce,  which  has  been  differ- 
ently estimated  by  persons  the  best  informed,  but  which,  even  by 
the  lowest  calculation,  is  of  frightful  amount.  The  measure  was 
first  adopted  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  and  it  has  since  been  extended 
to  some  other  parts  of  our  possessions  in  India.  To  enlarge  upon 
its  advantages  before  a  British  audience,  would  seem  superfluous. 
Until  very  lately,  I  thought  they  had  been  generally  admitted  -,  but 
the  late  report  oip  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  filled 
tne  with  anxiety  on  this  subject.  That  report  treats  of  the  ques- 
tion of  applying  the  same  beneficial  principle  to  the  more  recent 
acquisitions  by  which  our  territory  in  India  has  been  so  largely  ex- 
tended ^  and  no  man,  I  fear,  can  read  what  is  there  said  without 
perceiving  its  tendency,  if  not  to  discredit  the  original  measure,  at 
least  to  discountenance  its  proposed  extension.  My  noble  friend  who 
Opened  this  discussion,  agreeing  with  me  in  principle,  but  not  fiilly 
partaking  of  my  alarm,  has  nevertheless  himself  described  the  ex- 
pressions of  this  paper  as  ambiguous.  Be  it  so.  I  will  only  then 
remark  that  in  former  times,  the  reports  of  Parliament  toere  not 
expressed  with  ambiguity,  when  they  enforced  the  duties  of  protection 
and  justice  towards  our  Native  subjects.  I  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
most  willingly  persuade  myself,  that  not  the  language  of  this  report 
alone,  but  also  the  language  of  the  public  despatches  which  it 
quotes,  is  really  ambiguous.  To  my  understanding  they  too  plainly 
speak  their  purpose.  But  most  sincerely  shall  I  rejoice  in  the 
assurance  that  my  apprehensions  are  ill-founded.  If  they  are  so,  it 
is  of  easy  proof.  No  one  can  then  object  to  the  proposal  which  I 
shall  hereafter  submit  to  your  Lordships ;  a  proposal  to  obtain  from 
Parliament,  in  the  law  which  we  are  now  to  pass,  the  same  inter- 
position, couched  in  the  same  terms,  and  directed  to  the  same  ob- 
ject which  in  the  Act  of  1784  has  proved  so  eminently  beneficial. 
To  remind  us  that  so  important  a  measure  as  this  cannot  be  duly 
executed  but  after  some  previous  deliberation  and  inquiry,  and  on 
such  infonnation  as  is  really  necessary  to  enable  our  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  do  justice  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended,  is  only 
to  say  of  this  what  is  equally  true  of  every  other  momentous  and 
extensive  arrangement.  I  wish  it  to  be  so  proceeded  in.  But  it  is 
now,  I  think,  between  seven  and  eight  years  since  peace  was .  re- 
stored to  India,    A  considerably  longer  term  has  elapsed  since  the 
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acquisition  of  some  of  the  provinces  in  question.  The  settlement 
itself,  v^henever  it  shall  be  made,  wiU  probably  be  established  in  the 
first  instance,  as  was  done  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  Bengal,  for  ten 
years  only,  to  be  then  made  permanent  after  an  experience  of  its 
effects.  And  if  it  be  not  yet  time  to  begin  upon  such  a  work,  when 
is  it  to  be  concluded  ?  To  obtain  theoretic  perfection  in  these  ar- 
rangements, is  manifestly  impossible.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  a  sentiment  I  think  not  less  wise  than  humane,  that 
less  evil  was  to  be  feared  from  the  partial  errors  of  such  a  measure 
than  from  its  delay.  And  such,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  experience 
of  the  fact. 

'  '^  But  my  present  object  is  only  to  declare  the  principle,  such 
as  it  was  declared  in  1784  ^  to  place,  by  our  new  law,  ihe  future 
Government  of  India,  be  it  what  it  may,  under  the  same  injunction 
which  was  imposed  by  the  former  Act  on  the  King*s  Commissioners : 
and  to  apply  to  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  the  same  bene- 
volent interposition  which  Parliament  before  applied  to  the  provinces 
then  under  our  dominion.  Above  all,  it  is  my  wish,  by  this  solemn 
and  authoritative  declaration,  renewed  after  the  experience  of  so 
many  years,  to  prove  to  our  Native  subjects  the  permanency  of  our 
principles  of  right,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  unalterable  con- 
viction, that  a  British  Legislature  estimates  the  security  of  their 
property  far  above  the  possible  increase  of  its  own  revenue" 

*  The  length  to  which  he  had  extended  his  remarks  upon  the  gene- 
ral principles  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  government  of  India, 
left  him  no  time  (he  observes)  to  enlarge  upon  many  details  of  great 
moment.  He  therefore  declines  entering  "  upon  the  defects  of  the 
judicial  system  of  these  provinces,  or  into  the  present  state  of  their 
internal  legislation  and  police,  providing  (as  it  too  plainly  ap- 
peared from  the  reports  upon  the  table)  in  no  adequate  fanner  for 
the  personal  protection  and  security  of  the  people.  Neither  (he 
proceeds)  will  I  discuss  the  question  of  taxation.  Though  I  trust  in 
the  ultimate  conclusion  of  our  measure,  it  cannot  happen  that  this 
power  should,  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Executive  Government,  to  be  exercised  without  the 
authority,  without  even  ihe  knowledge  of  Parliament,  and  to  extend 
over  the  whole  property  and  dealings,  both  of  your  Native  subjects, 
and  even  of  British  merchants  resorting  to  that  country" 

The  last  is  a  remarkable  passage,  when  compared  with  the  late 
discussions  at  the  bar,  regarding  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
98th  and  99th  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed 
after  all  these  debates.  Lord  Grenville  declares  his  most  explicit 
objection  to  any  vague  powers  of  taxation  in  India  being  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Government,  "  to  be  exercised  without 
the  R'lthority,  without  even  the  knowledge,  of  Parliament.**  And, 
«i>  the  famous  98th  and  99th  sections,  authorising  the  imposition 
of  customs  and  other  taxes,  passed  without  any  opposition  or  re- 
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mark  ftotn  \ns  Lordship^  we  must  fairly  conclude  that  be  did  not 
construe  those  enactments  in  the  wide  sense  which  has  since 
been  given  to  them.  He  was  unconscious^  as  the  other  parties 
most  concerned  appeared  to  have  long  continued,  what  a  numerous 
brood  of  taxes  they  carried  in  their  womh,  to  come  forth  after  the 
long  gestation  of  fourteen  years. 


Stanzas  sent  with  a  Wreath  of  Violets. 

The  Rose  in  its  flush  of  crimson  pride. 

For  the  lovely  and  gay. 
And  the  Lily  white,  let  the  youthful  bride 

On  her  brow  display  ^ 
A  Myrtle  sprig  for  the  tried  and  the  true. 

Is  offering  meet  ^ 
And  freshest,  greenest  Laurels  slrew 

At  the  conqueror's  feet. 
But^  oh  !  for  the  heart  that  is  breaking  fast. 
With  its  vision  of  bliss  for  ever  past. 
Bring,  ere  life's  sun  is  in  darkness  set. 
The  crush'd  and  the  wither'd  Violet ! 

They  have  brought  me  pale  flowers,  whose  purple  light 

Is  faded  and  gone  ! 
O !  they  look  like  the  records  of  days  that  were  bright. 

Now  shadow'd  and  flown  ! 
Yet  fragrance  still  haunts  and  hallows  the  leaves, 

'  Like  the  odorous  spell 
Of  m^tftic  enchantment  kind  Memory  weaves. 

From  joys  we  loved  well ! 
The  essence  they  caught  from  Spring's  early  breath. 
Like  Love  that  is  constant,  they  yield  but  in  death ; 
Oh !  then,  ere  life's  sun  is  in  darkness  set. 
Bring,  bring  me  the  sweet  faithful  Violet ! 

I  would  not  a  glittering  jewel  should  be 

.  The  gift  which  last. 
From  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  the  loving,  to  thee. 

The  lov'd  one,  pass'd  ! 
No — India's  rich  gems  are  a  pompous  dower. 

And  to.  pride  belong  ^ 
Love  breathes  remembrance  in  lowly  flower. 

Or  plaintive  song — 
Take  thou,  then,  my  gift,  and  whenever  thine  eye 
Meets  the  Violet's,  bestow  on  thy  fond  girl  a  sigh, 

0  !  then,  though  life's  sun  be  in  darkness  set, 

1  shall  dtiU  live  to  thee  in  the  Violet  I 
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I  HAVE  read  some  theories^  or  rather  hypotheses,  of  apparitions, 
in  which  the  authors  attempt  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  those 
unsubstantial  shadows,  resembling  the  forms  of  living  men,  by  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  physical  laws  of  matter.  But  lam 
rather  inclined  to  hold,  with  another  class  of  inquirers,  that  the 
origin  of  such  marvels  must  be  looked  for  in  the  mind  of  the  seers  -, 
although  I  do  not  go  the  length  of  their  scepticisda,  and  deny  the 
actual  existence  of  the  ghostly  show,  as  a  real  and  visible  spectacle, 
before  the  eyes. 

All  objects  of  sight  are,  at  best,  but  the  external  forms  of  things 
painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye :  it  is  not  the  things  themselves 
that  are  seen,  or  touched,  as  it  were,  by  the  mind ;  and  who  that  is 
familiar  with  the  study  of  himself,  will  deny  that  these  objects,  when 
absent,  are  sometimes  displayed  before  him  with  the  same  fidelity 
of  likeness,  and  even  the  same  minuteness  of  detail }  It  is  thus 
that  the  lover  carries  abroad  with  him  the  portrait  of  liis  mistress, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  limner,  and  leaves  at  home  with  her  a 
token  and  remembrance  of  himself:  it  is  thus,  that,  when  the  lamp 
has  been  extinguished,  we  still  see  the  forms  of  the  several  objects 
around  us,  whether  of  persons  or  of  things,  and  grope  our  way  to 
the  door,  amidst  pictures  of  substantial  realities,  and  no  less  sub- 
stantial pictures  of  spectral  illusions.  The  mind,  therefore,  has  an 
art  of  sorcery,  which  can  bring  before  our  eyes  the  apparitions  of 
the  absent  and  the  dead,  or,  in  other  words,  renew  the  faded  colours 
of  the  portrait,  and  drop  again,  before  our  vision,  the  scene  which 
is  lost  in  distance  or  darkness.  These  apparitions  do  not,  however, 
come  of  themselves  5  they  are  brought  up  by  certain  circumstances 
or  associations,  whether  noticed  by  the  individual  or  not  3  and,  like 
living  beings,  their  appearance  and  actions  are  modified  by  those 
circumstances  which  have  thus  '  disquieted  them  to  bring  them  up.' 
Be  it  observed,  also,  that  the  other  senses  are  in  exactly  the  same 
situation,  and  vested  with  the  same  powers,  as  the  sight  -,  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  the  appeanuice  of  the  distant  or  the  dead,  the  sound 
of  their  voices,  and  the  touch  of  their  hands,  may  act  together  as  a 
warning,  or  a  reproach,  or  au  encouragement,  according  as  circum- 
stances command.  These  observations  will  derive  iUustratiou  at 
least,  if  not  entire  confirmation,  from  the  following  narrative,  which 
is  deemed  to  be  authentic  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid ;  and  the  application  of  which  the  judicious  reader  will,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  make  for  himself : 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  war,  the  Polly,  tender,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Watts,,  came  swooping  up  one  evefiing  to  the  small 
town  of  Attchinbreck,  in  Scotland,  and,  resolving  to  pounce^  with* 
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out  warning,  upon  her  prey,  as  soon  as  she  had  anchored  in  the 
roads,  sent  ashore  the  press-gang  to  pick  up  as  many  of  the  stout 
boat-builder  lads  as  they  could  catch.  The  towns-people,  however, 
were  not  so  unprepared  as  the  Captain  of  the  tender  .imagined  -, 
some  of  those,  indeed,  who  were  fit  for  sea,  ran  up  into  the  hills, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  collected  about  the  comer  of  a  build- 
ing-shed as  you  go  on  to  the  main  street,  and,  when  the  signal  of 
hostility  was  given,  by  the  capture  of  a  man  by  the  press-gang,  they 
rushed  down  upon  them  in  a  body,  every  one  with  his  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  like  a  troop  of  Indians  with  their  tomahawks.  It  had  now 
become  sc^dark  that  the  sailors  had  much  to  do  to  keep  their  foot- 
ing upon  the  loose  stones  of  the  beach,  which  was  just  at  this  time 
rendered  a 'still  more  troublesome  passage  by  the  scattered  materials 
of  a  pier,  then  beginning  to  be  built ;  and,  besides,  their  number 
was  so  small  compared  to  that  of  the  towns-people,  that,  after  a  few 
strokes  of  the  cutlas,  and  as  many  oaths  as  would  have  got  a  line- 
of-battle  ship  into  action  and  out  again,  they  were  fain  to  retreat  to 
their  boat,  pursued  by  the  boat-builders,  young  and  old,  like  furies.  A 
midshipman,  sitUng  in  the  stern,  whose  name  was  William  Morri- 
son, a  fine  lad  of  fifteen,  observed  the  fate  of  the  action  with  feelings 
in  which  local  and  professional  spirit  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
One  moment  he  would  rub  his  hands  with  glee,  and  the  next  un- 
sheath  his  dagger  in  anger,  as  he  saw  the  axe  of  a  fellow-towns- 
man descend  on  the  half-guarded  head  of  a  brother  sailor ;  but,  when 
the  combatants  came  within  oar*s-length  of  the  boat,  and  the  retreat 
began  to  resemble  a  flight,  the  esprit  de  corps  got  the  upper  hand 
in  the  Auchinbreckian  midshipman's  feelings,  and,  unsheathing  his 
dagger,  he  jumped  nimbly  ashore  and  joined  in  the  fray.  At  last, 
the  sailors  got  &drly  into  their  boat  without  a  single  man  being 
either  missing  or  killed,  although  the  list  of  the  wounded  included 
the  whole  party  ;  and  the  landsmen,  apparently  pretty  much  in  the 
same  circumstances,  although  unable,  from  their  number  and  the 
darkness,  to  reckon  as  iostantaneously  the  amount  of  the  loss  or 
damage,  after  giving  three  cheers  of  triumph,  retired  in  good  order. 

William  Morrison,  after  discharging  his  duty  so  manfully,  was 
permitted  to  go  on  shore  the  same  evening,  to  visit  his  friends  5 
and,  indeed,  the  Captain  could  not  have  known  before  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  place,  as  he  surely  would  not  have  confided  to  the 
lad  so  unpopular  a  task  as  that  of  kidnapping  his  own  relations  and 
acquaintances.  He  was  landed  at  the  point  of  Scarlough,  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  going  through  the  streets,  which  might  have 
been  dangerous  in  the  excited  state  of  the  people*s  minds ;  and, 
stretching  across  the  fields,  and  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  he  steered 
steadily  on  in  the  direction  of  his  paternal  home,  which  was  about 
,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Point,  but  only  one  mile  from  the  town. 
The  moon  had  now  risen,  but  was  only  visible  in  short  glimpses 
though  the  clouds  that  were  hurrying  across  the  sky ;  and  the  tall^ 
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atrange  shadows,  of  the  willows  and  yews  that  skirted  the  dmicb- 
yard^  appearing  and  disqipeariog  as  he  passed,  probably  by  recall- 
ing the  associations  of  his  earlier  years,  made  William  shrLjiL,  and 
almost  tremble.  His  own  shadow,  however,  was  a  more  pleasing 
thii^  to  look  at.  The  dress,  which,  grown  familiar  by  asage,  he 
would  not  have  noticed  elsewhere,  was  here  brilliantly  oonfarasted  in 
his  recollection  with  the  more  clownish  ai^d  common  garb  of  his 
boyhood — ^for  he  already  reckoned  himself  a  man  -,  and  the  dagger, 
projecting  smartly  from  his  belted  side,  gave,  in  his  opinion,  a 
finish  quite  melodramatic  to  his  air.  He  drew  out  the  tiny  blade 
firom  its  sheath,  and  its  sparkle  in  the  moonlight  seemed  to  be  re- 
flected in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  on  it  from  hilt  to  point  ^  but  the 
expression  of  those  eyes  was  changed  as  they  discovered  that  its 
polish  in  one  place  was  dimmed  by  blood.  This  could  easily  he 
accounted  for  by  the  affray  on  the  beach, — and  at  any  other  time 
and  place  it  would  have  been  thought  nothing  of  ^ — ^but  at  this  mo* 
ment,  and  on  this  spot,  he  was  as  much  startled  by  the  sight,  as  if 
his  conscience  had  accused  him  of  a  .deliberate  murder.  The  im» 
pressions  his  mind  had  received  while  passing  the  church-yard,  now 
returned  upon  him  with  added  gloom  3  a  kind  of  misgiving  came 
over  him  -,  and  a  thousand  boding  thoughts  haunted  him  like  spirits, 
and  hanging,  as  it  were,  on  his  heart,  dragged  it  down  farther  and 
farther  at  every  step.  He  bitterly  regretted  that  he  had  not  re» 
mained  in  the  boat,  as  he  had  at  first  resolved,  a  neutral  spectator 
of  the  strife.  How  did  he  know  that  his  hand  had  not  been  raised 
against  the  life  of  his  own  brother?  As  far.  as  he  could  see  or 
learn,  indeed,  no  fatal  accident  had  occurred  ',^  but  there  have  been 
instances  of  people  walking  cheerily  off  the  field  of  battle,  and  dying 
of  their  wounds  after  all.  And  yet  it  was  not  likely — ^it  was  hardly 
possible — that  John  could  have  been  in  the  affray,  his  indentures 
protecting  him  from  the  impress.  These  cogitations  were  speedily 
followed  by  others  of  as  gloomy  a  character  -,  for  thethoughts  breed 
faster  than  we  can  perceive  them,  and  each  multiplies  after  his  kind. 
It  was  a  year  since  he  had  heard  from  his  friends^  and  five  years 
since  he  had  seen  them.  Who  could  teU  what  changes  had  taken 
place  in  that  time  ?  Who  could  tell  whether  poor  John  had  even  lived 
to  be  killed  by  the  press-gang  ?  His  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
sisters, — ^were  they  dead,  were  they  living,  were  they  sick,  or  in 
health  ?  His  sister  had  been  always  a  delicate  girl,  one  of  those 
gentle  and  fragile  flowers  of  mortality  thtit  are  sure  not  to  live  till 
the  summer  ;  perhaps  consumption,  with  the  deceitful  beauty  of  his 
smile,  had  already  led  his  fisdr  partner  down  the  short  dance  of  life. 

Tormenting  himself  with  such  speculations,  he  arrived  at  his  &- 
ther's  house.  Here  he  was  surprised,  bewUdered,  almost  shocked^ 
to  observe  a  new  and  handsome  farm-house  in  place  of  the  old  one. 
On  looking  farther  on,  however,  he  did  detect  the  ancient  habitatioa 
of  his  fiuQodly,  in  its  original  aite  3  but  it  seemed,  bofu  the  distnifof 
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where  he  stood^  to  be  billing  into  ruins.  His  whole  raee  must 
either  be  dead  or  banished,  and  a  new  tribe  of  successors  settled  ia 
their  place;  or  else  uncle  William  must  be  deceased^  and  have  left  his 
father  money  enough  to  build  a  new  house.  He  walked  up  to  the 
door^  where  he  stood  trembling  for  some  minutes,  without  courage 
to  put  his  hand  to  the  latbh,  and  at  last  went  round  to  the  window, 
and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  looked  in.  How  his  heart  bounded  ! 
His  father  was  there,  still  a  stout,  healthy  man  of  middle  life,  his* 
hair  hardly  beginning  to  be  grizzled,  by  the  meddling  finger  of  the 
old  painter  Time  -,  and  his  mother,  as  handsome  as  ever,  and  her 
face  relieved  by  the  smile  either  of  habitual  happiness,  or  of  some 
momentary  cause  of  joyful  excitation,  from  the  Madonna  cast 
which  bad  distinguished  it  in  less  prosperous  days ;  and  his  sister^ 
with  only  enough  left  of  her  former  delicacy  of  complexi<m  to 
chasten  die  luxuriant  freshness  of  health  on  the  ripe  cheeks  of  nine- 
teen. John,  indeed,  was  not  there  -,  but  a  vacant  chair  stood  by 
the  table  ready  to  receive  him,  and  another — a  second  chair,  beside 
it,  only  nearer  the  fire, — for  whom  ? — ^for  himself  ?  His  heart  told 
him  that  it  was.  Some  one  must  have  brought  the  tidings  of 
his  arrival  ]  the  family  circle  were  at  this  moment  waiting  to  receive 
him }  he  could  see  his  old  letters  lying  on  the  table  before  them, 
and  recognised  the  identical  red  s[4ash  he  had  dropped,  as  if  acci- 
dentally, on  the  comer  of  one — the  dispatch  he  had  written  after  his 
first  action — although  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  cock- 
pit to  procure,  for  the  occasion,  this  valorous  token  of  danger  and 
glory.  But  John — ^it  was  so  late  for  him  to  be  from  home ! — and, 
as  a  new  idea  passe4  across  bis  mind,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  old 
house,  which  was  distant  about  a  hundred  yards.  It  was  probable,  he 
thought,  nay,  more  than  probable,  that  his  father,  when  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  build  a  new  bouse  for  himself,  had  given  the  old 
one  to  his  eldest  son  5  and  John,  doubtless,  was  established  there  as 
the  master  of  the  family,  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  was  waiting 
anxiously  for  a  message  to  require  his  presence  on  the  joyful  occa- 
sion of  his  brother's  arrival.  He  did  not  calculate  very  curiously 
time  or  ages,  for  his  brother  was  only  his  senior  by  two  years  ;  he 
felt  that  he  was  himself  a  man  long  ago,  and  thought  that  John 
by  this  time  must  be  almost  an  old  man. 

While  these  reflections  were  passing  through  his  mind,  he  ob- 
served a  light  in  the  window  of  the  old  house ;  but  he  could  not 
well  tell  whether  it  was  merely  the  reflection  of  a  moonbeam  on 
the  glass,  or  a  candle  in  the  interior.  He  walked  forward  out  of 
curiosity  -,  but  the  scene,  as  he  approached  the  building,  was  so 
gloomy,  and  the  air  so  chill,  that  he  wished  to  turn  back :  however^ 
he  walked  on  till  he  reached  the  door,  and  there,  sure  enough,  his 
brother  was  waiting  on  the  threshold  to  receive  him.  They  shook 
hands  in  silence,  for  William's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  and  he 
Mlowed  John  into  the  house ;  and  an  ill-cared  for  house  it  was. 
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He  stumbled  among  heaps  of  rabbish  in  the  dark  passage ;  and,  as 
he  groped  along  the  wall^  bis  hand  brought  down  patches  of  old 
lime,  and  was  caught  in  spiders*  webs  almost  as  strong  as  if  the 
spinner  had  meant  to  go  a-fbwling.  When  they  got  into  the  par- 
lour, he  saw  that  the  building  was  indeed  a  ruin ;  there  was  not  a 
whole  pane  of  glass  in  the  window,  nor  a  plank  of  wood  in  the 
,  damp  floor ;  and  the  fire-place,  without  fire,  or  grate  to  hold  it, 
looked  like  the  entrance  to  a  burying-vanlt  John,  however, 
walliaed  quietly  in,  and  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  by  the  ingle- 
side  i  and  William,  following  his  example,  sat  down  oyer-against 
him.  His  heart  now  began  to  quake,  and  he  was  afraid,  without 
knowing  what  be  had  to  fear.  He  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  trans- 
actions of  the  evening— -his'  walk,  his  reflections,  his  anxieties—- 
embracing  the  whole,  as  if  in  one  rapid  and  yet  detailed  glance  of 
the  soul,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  brother  both  in  fear  and 
curiosity.  What  fearful  secret  could  John  have  to  communicate  in 
a  place  like  this  ?  Could  he  not  have  spoken  as  well  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  was  so  much  warmer,  and  in  the  blessed  light  of  the 
moon  ?  No  one  was  dead,  or  likely  to  die,  that  he  cared  for;  his 
dearest  and  almost  only  friends  were  at  this  moment  talking  and 
laughing  round  their  social  table,  and  near  a  bright  fire,  ex|)ecting 
bis  arrival,  and  John  and  he  were — here  !  At  length,  repressing 
by  a  strong  effort  the  undefined  and  undefinifble  feelings  that  were 
crowding  upon  him,  he  broke  the  silence,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  seem  strange  and  embarrassing. 

'  And  how  have  you  been,  John  ?*  said  he,  in  the  usual  form  of 
friendly  inquiries  5  '  and  how  have  you  got  on  in  the  world  since 
we  parted  ?' 

'  I  have  been  well,'  replied  John  j  '  and  I  have  got  on  as  well  as 
mortal  man  could  desire/ 

'  Yet  you  cannot  be  happy  3  you  must  have  something  to  say- 
something  I  am  almost  afraid  to  hear.  Out  with  it,  in  God*s  name ! 
and  let  us  go  home.* 

'  Yes,*  said  John, '  I  have  something  to  say  -,  but  it  will  not  take 
long  to  hear,  and  then  we  shall  both  go  home.  I  was  apprenticed 
to  the  boat-building  four  years  ago.* 

'  I  know  it,*  replied  William  -,  '  you  wrote  me  about  it  yourself, 
John.* 

'  I  was  made  foreman  before  my  time  was  out.* 

'  I  know  that,  too,*  said  William ;  '  Fanny  gave  me  the  whole 
particulars  in  a  letter  I  received  at  Smyrna ; — surely  that  cannot  be 
all.* 

'  I  have  more  to  tell,*  said  William,  solemnly  :  '  my  apprentice- 
ship is  out.* 

'  What,  in  four  years  ! — you  are  mad,  John !  What  do  you 
mean?' 
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'  The  indenture  vat  cancelled  thia  evening.' 

'  How  Y  cried  William,  with  a  gasp,  and  beginning  to  tremble 
all  over,  without  knowing  why. 

'  I  was  wounded  on  the  beach/  said  John,  rising  up,  and  walking 
backwards  towaxds  the  window ;  while  the  moon,  entering  into  a 
dense  doud,  bad  scarcely  sufficient  power  to  exhibit  the  outtines  oi 
bis  figure.  '  It  was  by  the  point  of  a  dagger,*  continued  he,  his 
voice  sounding  distant  imd  indistinct,  '  and  J  died  of  the  wound  f 

William  was  alone  in  the  apartment,  and  he  felt  the  hair  rising 
upon  his  bead,  and  cold  drops  of  sweat  trickling  down  his  brow. 
His  ghastly  and  bewildered  look  was  hardly  noticed  by  his  parents 
and  sister  during  the  first  moments  of  salutation ;  and,  when  it  was, 
the  excuse  was  illness  and  fatigue.  He  could  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
(it  seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  altogether  the  faculty  of  swallowing,)  but 
sat  silent  and  stupified,  turning  his  head  ever  and  anon  to  the  door, 
till  it  struck  one  o'clock.  About  this  time  a  knocking  was  heard, 
and  the  sister,  jumping  up,  cried  it  was  John  come  home,  and  ran 
to  open  the  door.  But  it  was  not  John  -,  it  was  the  minister  of  the 
parish ;  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  break  the  blow  to  the  parents 
with  the  shield  of  religion,  when  the  dead  body  of  their  eldest  son 
was  brought  into  the  house. 


Stanzas. 

Thbbb  is  darkness  on  the  mountain. 
There  is  darkness  on  the  deep  ^ 

Shadow  veils  the  sparkling  fountain, 
Tho'  its  murmurs  do  not  sleep. 

Darkness  rests  upon  the  valley. 
Like  a  robe  across  it  thrown  j 

Whence  the  gushing  brooklets  sally. 
Is  reveal*d  but  by  their  tone. 

But  amidst  this  depth  of  sable. 
Brooding  sullen  o*er  the  ground. 

Will  not  heavenly  thought  be  able 
Still  to  glance  its  eye  around  ? 

Light  is  still  above  her  beaming. 

Though  its  source  be  dim  and  far. 
Light  is  still  o*er  ether  gleaming 

Ftom  each  lone  and  distant  star. 
£mblems  of  the  hopes  of  heaven. 

When  the  hopes  of  earth  are  fled. 
For  one  beam  ten  thousand  given. 

Myriad  glmies  for  a  $kade  I 
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Infax<libility  of  thb  Fofb. 

To  the  Editor  of  tke  Oriental  Beraid. 

Sir,— To  you  as  the  conductor  of  a  work  whkh  has  ahready 
rendered  the  most  essential  services  to  the  public,  by  placing  on 
permanent  record,  authentic  documents  and  important  facts,  illus- 
trative of  the  aflfairs  of  British  India,  I  b^  to  present  the  accom- 
panying Memorial,  lately  addressed  by  me  to  the  €ourt  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  House  Company.  Though  the  matter  originated 
in  a  private  difference  between  individuals,  its  bearing  in  relation 
to  public  measures  and  general  principles,  will,  I  think,  entitle  it  to 
a  place  in  your  journal. 

I  know  not  what  attention  the  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  a 
sea^ian  not  accustomed  to  composition,  may  meet  with  from  the 
high  authorities  to  which  it  is  addressed.  But  from  you  and  from 
the  British  public,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  prostrate  the  under- 
standing before  the  arbiti^y  pretensions  of  either  Popes  or  Poten- 
tates, I  expect  at  least  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing.  You  will  be  asto- 
nished to  learn  that  two  English  gentlemen,  passengers,  on  board 
an  English  ship,  belonging  to  the  Honourable  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, (the  Vansittart,  Captain  Dalrymple,)  have  been  persecuted 
for  questioning  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope !  That  for  this  novel 
crime  in  the  English  code,  they  were  prohibited  from  sitting  at 
the  table  j(for  wUch  th^^y  paid)  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  untainted  with  this  sort  of  anti-popiah 
heresy !  and  that  this  was  done  by  a  commander  .so  overflow- 
ing with  sanctity  and  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  English  Church, 
tlMt  he  expelled  one  of  its  clergymen  from  the  pulpit,  that  he 
might  himself  take  his  place  and  read  prayers  in  his  stead  ! 

One  who  knows  so  well  as  yourself  the  state  of  the  Calcutta 
press,  will  expect  that  the  above  or  any  other  act  of  oppression 
over  the  body  w  mind,  would  there  find  strenuous  defenders.  It 
did  so  in  the  journal  of  a  Reverend  gentleman,  whose  works  and 
mahdous  propensities  have  long  ministered  to  the  worst  pur- 
poses of  power,  and  who,  if  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  has  at  least  all  the  cmmrog  of  the  Jesuit  united  with 
the  avarice  of  the  ChurchiDan,-<''4i  man  who,  if  he  does  not  b^eve 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  has  been  the  flalterer  and  worship* 
per  of  every  successive  ruler  of  India,  so  long  as  they  had  ^e 
loaves  and  fishes  to  bestow. 
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But  I  shall  not  iraste  your  tiine  with  any  further  notice  of  him. 
I  rather  proceed  to  the  general  reflections  which  the  case  suggests, 
as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  should  he  parasites  and 
sycophants  in  all  ages^  so  they  must  be  expected  to  be  of  more  than 
ordinary  growth  in  a  soil  so  rank  as  Bengal.  I  myself  know  one,  who, 
though  a  Clergyman,  obtained  a  lay  appointment  in  India,  through 
flattery  and  subserviency  to  the  views  of  a  party, — ^who  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  inditing  the  grossest  adulation  to  every  man  in  power, 
.  — ^who  quarrelled,  desperately  quarrelled,  with  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  cSf  society,  for  withholding  from  him  even  one 
occasion  of  prostituting  his  talent  for  flattery, — ^who,  having  landed  a 
Governor  and  his  policy  to  the  skies  while  present,  ma%ned  and 
depreciated  both  when  his  back  was  turned,  and  lauded  still  more 
loudly  the  diametrically  opposite  policy  of  his  successor.  Favours 
and  pensk)ns  were  showered  down  on  this  man,  though  the  public 
voice  execrated  him  as  a  public  pest,  a  nuisance,  and  a  firebrand. 
Honest  men  who  opposed  him  were  ruined,  whiie  he  continued 
to  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree.  His  gown  sheltered  him  from 
the  chastisement  of  gentlemen  -,  his  sycophancy  secur^  him  the 
support  of  the  local  aristocracy  -,  and  his  Jesuitical  cunning  saved 
him  flrom  the  arm  of  justice  and  the  laws.  He  was  a  master  of  the  art 
€3i  booing  to  his  superiors  5  but  he  wielded  bis  pen  like  the  stiletto, 
against  all  who  opposed  him.  I  leaire  it  to  the  Indian  press  to 
say,  whether  I  have  overcharged  the  picture. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  the  Pope,  the  Priest,  and  the  Commander 
of  the  VansiUari,  a  holy  alliance,  whose  character  and  principles  are 
worthy  of  each  other,  but  whose  united  malice  shall  in  future  pass 
by  me,  like  the  idle  wind  which  I  regard  not — their  tongues  are  no 
scandal. 

If,  to  do  them  fuller  justice,  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  the  field 
again..  I  may,  in  ihejirst  place,  trace  the  wily  Jesuit  with  his  coat 
of  darkness  through  all  his  serpentine  and  loathsome  wanderings, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  sensible  that  he  at  present  owes 
moch  to  my  mercy  and  f(Hbearance — verbum  sat.  In  the  second, — 
but  no — ^what  can  I  have  further  to  do  with  the  Ursa  Major*  of 
the  Vantittart  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  M03onksll. 

Bryanttone-itreet,  Portman-sqmre, 
August  2^,  1828. 

*  The  lady  passenffen  of  the  Vamtttart  named  hini  the  Great 
Bear,  on  account  of  his  very  many  amiable  qualities. 
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MEMORIAL. 

To  ike  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Ompany. 

Honourable  Sirs, — I  owe  it  to  my  own  character,  and  to  public 
justice,  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  extraordinary  and  unwarrantable 
conduct  of  two  individuals  holding  appointments  under  you ;  Cap- 
tain Clarence  Dalrymple,  Commander  of  the  Honourable  Company's 
ship  Vansittart ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Bryce,  Presbyterian  Cler- 
gyman, on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 

In  February,  1827>  I  sailed  as  a  passenger  on  board  the  Vansit* 
tart.  Captain  Dalrymple,  for  Bengal.  Having  been  previously  many 
years  at  sea,  during  which,  not  only  in  vessels  sailing  to  and  fro 
from  India,  but  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  I  have  often  stood  in  the  capa- 
city of  commander,  as  well  as  of  one  subject  to  command,  I  was  no 
stranger  to  what  was  due  to  a  gentleman  standing  in  either  of  those 
respective  relations. 

Before  I  offer  a  remark  on  the  conduct  of  Captain  Dalrymple  to 
myself,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  general  idea  of  his  character  as  a 
naval  officer,  as  displayed  in  his  supercilious,  vexatiously  meddling, 
and  offensive  conduct  to  others.  To  none  was  it  more  marked  than 
towards  a  gentleman,  whose  station  in  life,  whose  meekness  of  cha- 
racter, and  sacred  calling,  ought  to  have  sheltered  him  from  the  rude 
assaults  of  vulgar  arrogance  and  pride.  To  pass  over  the  innume- 
rable modes  of  petty  irritation  and  annoyance,  which  a  commander, 
devcdd  of  feeling,  may  practise  over  those  subject  to  his  authority, 
shut  up  in  a  ship  where  arbitrary  power  may  unfortunately  be  exer« 
cised  for  a  long  time  with  impunity,  and  which,  though  too  minute 
to  be  detailed,  were  sufficient  to  render  this  amiable  man,  his  lady, 
and  fiEunily  miserable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage, — ^I 
shall  only  notice  one  instance  of  his  conduct  to  the  gentleman  in 
question,  namely,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mytton,  who  was  going  out  as  a 
clergyman  on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 

On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  March,  18^7,  at  half-past  teno'ckxsk  in 
the  morning,  when  the  passengers,  troops,  and  ship's  company  had 
assembled  on  the  quarter-deik  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  divine  ser- 
vice, the  Rev.  Mr.  Mytton  took  his  place  at  the  capstem,  as  usual, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  officiate,  Captain  Dalrymple  having  previously 
requested  him»  as  a  favour,  to  do  so  while  on  board.  When  aU  waa 
prepared.  Captain  Dalrymple  advanced  forward  from  his  cabin, 
walked  to  the  capstern,  (the  temporary  pulpit,)  and  in  the  most 
pointed  manner  extruded  the  Reverend  Gentleman  from  his  sacred 
functions,  in  presence  of  all  the  passengers,  soldiers,  and  ship's 
company  assembled. 

Another  strSdng  instance  of  Captain  Dalrymple's  wanton  disr^;ard' 
to  the  feelings  of  others  occurred  only  a  few  days  afterwards.  On  the 
26th  of  March,  we  fell  in  with  a  French  frigate,  bearing  the  flag  .of. 
a  rear-admiral,  which,  on  our  near  approach,  very  politdy  hove  t<v 
when  a  boat  was  lowered  down^from  the  Vansittart,  with  the  view  of 
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transmitting  by  this  favouraUb  opportmiity  the  letters  for  Europe. 
In  thQ  mean  titte>  the  cafitain  ordered  his  brad  to  strike  up  '  Rule, 
Britannia  V  This  national  tune  being  finished,  the  master  of  the  band 
atrock  up  a  waltz ,  but  Captain  Dalrymple  desired  him  to  oeaSBe, 
and  play  '  Hearts  of  Oak  !*  by  way,  it  would  appear,  of  intimating 
tp  the  French  Admiral,  and  the  officers  of  the  ^gate,  the  vast  infe- 
riority of  their  national  navy  even  to  the  trading  vessels  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  French  Admiral,  apparently  astonished  at 
finding  his  civility  met  with  notes  expressive  of  triumph  and  bravado 
over  his  country,  appreciated  the  compliment  as  it  merited,  made  a 
slight  excuse,  and  politely  declined  taking  charge  of  the  bag  of  let- 
ters sent  in  the  boat  for  conveyance  to  England,  by  making  sail  and 
holding  on  his  course,  without  deigning  to  take  any  further  notice 
of  the  Captain  of  the  Vansittart.  Captain  Dalrymple*s  officers  can 
corroborate  this  fact. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  how  much  such  gratuitous 
<ijsplays  of  insolence  were  calculated  to  engender  acrimony  between 
the  two  nations  while  it  is  their  mutual  interest  to  be  in  a  state  of 
harmony,  as  well  as  to  lower  the  author  of  them  in  the  estimation  of 
every  person  on  board. 

As  there  existed  such  a  propensity  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
others,  with  comparatively  so  few  objects  to  exercise  it  upon,  it  waa 
tp  be  expected  that  it  would  break  out  in  fresh  acts  of  insult  or  op- 
pression upon  his  passengers.  For  where  the  will  to  dominate 
exists,  a  pretence  can  always  be  found,  or  feigned,  for  its  exercise. 

It  happened  one  evening  about  9  o  clock,  that  I  was  engaged  in  a 
general  conversation  at  the  cuddy-table  with  several  of  my  fellow- 
passengers,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Woodburn,  a  gentleman  of  high 
respectability,  who  has  long  held  a  medical  appointment  in  your 
service,  on  the  Bengal  Establishment.  '  The  subject  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  different  Popes,  as  Pius,  Ganganelli,  Innocent,  Leo,  &c. 
^c,  the  absurdity  of  their  pretensions  to  infisdlibility,  and  generally 
the  odiousness  of  any  such  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  any  indi- 
vidual, particularly  if  used  in  a  wanton  and  oppressive  manner. 
Captain  Dalrymple,  happening  to  join  the  company  where  this  con- 
venation  was  going  on,  whether  haunted  by  a  troubled  conscience, 
or  recollecting  his  late  ostentatious  usurpation  of  the  clerical  func-- 
tions-^-or  deeming  himself  the  chief  priest  as  well  as  the  chief  magis* 
trate— or  seeking  a  fresh  pretence  to  display  his  dignity,  fancied,  or 
professed  to  believe,  that  the  remarks  on  the  Pope's  arbitrary  power 
reflected  on  his  own  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Dr.  Woodburn  and  myself  the  morning  following,  requiring  us  to 
say  whether  such  conversation  applied  to  him ! 

We  were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  object  of  so  extraordinary 
a  message.  It  appeared  as  if,  because  we  presumed  to  question 
the  in&llibility  of  the  Pope,  we  were  now  to  be  subjected  to  a  sort 
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of  ioquisition  into  the  tliongbts  of  our  hearts.  Tlioi^  Ae  o6iidaet 
of  Captain  Dalrjrmple  might  justly  be  considered  to  bring  hioi 
within  the  scope  of  our  observations  on  the  insolent  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  3  yet,  so  loi^  as  we  did  not  say  so,  which  he  admilB  we 
did  not,  we  considered  ourselves  to  have  a  right  to  think  as  we 
pleased.  We  knew  of  no  power  but  th^  Inquisition,  which  inter- 
feres with  men's  thoughts,  and  to  that  as  Englishmen  we  could  ^not 
submit.  Though  his  own  conscience  might  tell  him  that  he  de- 
served such  remarks,  he  could  have  no  right  to  prohibit  every 
topic  of  conversation  that  might  have  a  real  or  imaginary  analogy 
to  his  own  case,  or  to  take  his  passengers  daily  to  task  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  Captain  Dalrymple  may  have  every  possible  advan- 
tage, I  here  submit  his  own  statement  of  the  case,  (incorrect  as  it  is 
in  many  particulars,)  being  a  copy  of  the  minute  said  to  be  inserted^ 
in  the  Company's  log-book,  of  which  he  furnished  me  with  a  copy 
in  the  following  words. 

Minute  of  Captain  Dalrymple, 
*  Honourable  Company's  Ship,  Fanrittart,  May  10,  1827. 
'  At  9  p.  M .  I  went  into  the  cuddy,  and  took  my  usual  place  at  the 
table.  A  conversation  was  immediately  commenced*  between 
Captain  M'Donnell  and  Mr.  Woodbum,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  present,  contained  very  pointed  allusions  to  me,  and,  with- 
out directly  using  my  name,  went  on  to  express  that  I  exercised  the 
authority  in  my  hands  in  a  vindictive,  oppressive,  and  undue  man- 
ner. Under  the  belief  thB.t  my  opinion  of  this  conversation  might  be 
singular y  I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  immediately  af%er  asked 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  whether  their  opinions  coincided 
with  mine,  and  finding  they  did,  I  requested  Major  I>un  to  wait  on 
Captain  M'Donnell  in  my  name,  to  state  to  him^  that,  it  being  the 
general  opiniont  that  the  conversation  above-named  contained  a 
personal  attack  on  me,  I  called  upon  him  to  say  whether  it  was  in-  . 
tended  or  not.  He  refused  to  say  whether  it  was  intended  or  not ; 
said  neither  I,  or  any  other  man,  had  a  right  to  extract  his  thoughts 
froin  him,  and  refhsed  any  other  explanation.  A  simular  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Mr.  Woodbum  in  my  name,  to  which  a  similar 
refusal  of  explanation  was  maintained.  Upon  mature  deliberation,^ 
and  after  halving  offered  to  receive  an  explanation,  which  was  re- 
fused by  both  gentlemen,  I  determined  to  exclude  them  both  from  the 
cuddy-table,  as  the  only  means  left  by  which  I  ooald  guard  myself 
from  being  subjected  to  attacks  of  a  simular  nature.*  , 

*  The  conversation  had  commenced  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  pre- 
viously to  Captain  Dalrymple  taking  his  seat. 

t  This  is  untrue,  as  the  purser  and  others  of  the  many  who  were  pre- 
sent have  declared  that  they  could  not  say  that  the  conversation  affected 
the  Captain. 

t  Not  more  than  ten  minutes.— T.  M'D. 
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On  this  statement  I  must  first  remark,  that  it  is  vague^  erroneoiU, 
and  contradictory. 

1.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  conversation  was  so  entirely  general, 
that  the  supposition  of  its  having  any  allusion  to  the  Captain  was  a 
mere  conjecture, 

2.  Under  the  helief  that  his  opinion  of  this  conversation  might 
be  iingular.  Captain  Dalrymple  asked  some  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent whether  they  concurred  in  his  notion  of  it,  which  he  alleges 
they  did. 

3.  It  is  previously  stated,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  several  present, 
it  contained  very  pointed  allusions  to  him. 

4.  He  instantly  converts  the  above  *  some'  and  '  several'  into  a 
totality,  and  states  that  he  commissioned  Major  Dun  to  inform  U8« 
that  it  was  '  the  general  opinion'  that  the  above  conversation  con- 
tained a  personal  attack, — a  message  which  was,  on  the  face  of  the 
minute,  untrue. 

This  message,  containing  the  ground  on  which  we  were  deprived 
of  our  rights  as  passengers,  is  disproved  by  the  Captain's  own  pre- 
vious statement.  He  there  distinctly  admits,  that  his  originally 
'  singular'  notion  was  not  the  general  opinion,  but  only  of  tome  or 
several, — including,  perhaps,  only  one  or  two  parasites  of  his  own, 
equally  vindictive  and  narrow-minded  with  himself. 

Who  these  ^  some,'  or  '  several,'  might  be,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
say ;  for  even  this  last  shred  of  evidence  in  the  Captain's  behalf 
rests  on  his  own  mere  assertion.  I  know  of  no  register,  or  written 
document,  where  I  can  look  for  its  confirmation  ^  I  can,  therefore, 
o£Per  no  remark  on  the  impartiality  or  credibility  of  the  unknown 
witnesses  :  but  I  shall  here  insert  an  extract  from  my  journal,  being 
part  of  a  memorandum  of  a  conversation  held  at  the  time  with 
Captain  Dalrymple's  friend,  who  was  deputed  to  convey  the  above 
message  to  me. 

'  I  asked  Migor  Dun,  if  he  knew  on  what  subject  the  conversa- 
tion between  Dr.  Woodburn  and  myself  hinged  >  Major  Dun 
replied,  '^  The  Pope  !  and  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  hb  exercised 
HIS  power"  1  asked  Major.  Dun,  if  he  could  take  his  oath  that 
we  alluded  to  Captain  Dalrymple  >  (Captain  Jones  said,  "  Vll  be 
d — d  if  I  could.*')  Major  Dun  replied,  "  No,  certainly.  I  could 
not  take  my  oath.  It  must.be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion."  "  Cer- 
tainly," said  Captain  Jones,  *'  it  can  be  nothing  else."  * 

As  this  memorandum  of  the  conference  with  Captain  Dalrymple's 
friends  was  committed  to  paper  immediately  after  it  took  place,  and 
was  read  over  to  the  parties,  and  afterwards  published  in  Calcutta, 
while  they  were  present,  with  their  tacit  confirmation  and  ac- 
quiescence, it  amounts  to  a  complete  refutation  of  Captain  Dal- 
rymple's assertion,  that,  in  the  general  opinion,  or  even  in  the 
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bpinion  of  '  some*  and  '  several/  our  strictures  on  the  Pope  were  a 
personal  attack  on  the  Captain.  It  was  evidently  a  mere  matter  of 
fancy ;  and^  however  striking  a  similarity  there  might  be  between 
the  arrogance  of  the  one  and  the  absurd  pretensions  to  infallibility, 
of  the  other,  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers,  without  regard  to  the  applications  that  might 
be  suggested  by  the  troubled  conscience,  or  lively  imag\nation,  of 
the  would-be  naval  ruler  and  priest,  or  his  friends.  '  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense*  is  the  motto  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the  principle  of 
Englishmen. 

The  Captain  of  the  Vansittart,  as  the  Officer  of  a  Protestant 
Government,  could  have  no  right  to  take  the  character  of  the  Pope 
under  his  protection,  or,  by  identifying  himself  with  him  on  such 
Jesuitical,  self-contradictory  pretences  as  the  above,  deprive  his  pas- 
sengers of  the  privileges  which  they  had  paid  for,  and  were  entitled 
to  by  contract,  and  subject  two  gentlemen  to  an  exclusion  equally 
unmerited  and  derogatory  to  their  feelings. 

When  your  Honourable  Court  reflects,  that  we  were  to  be  subject 
to  this  for  many  months,  without  any  means  of  escaping  from  it 
until  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  that  it  was  inflicted  on  us  in  the  most 
loose  and  arbitrary  way,  without  any  form  of  trial  or  proof  being 
gone  into,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the  Captain,  as  if  he  had  been  only 
depriving  a  sailor  of  his  grog,  and  that  it  was  grounded  on  our 
refusal  to  answer  a  false  (as  above  shown)  and  impertinent  mes- 
sage, to  be  interrogated  in  a  manner  deemed  unjustifiable  and  un- 
called for, — your  Honourable  Court  must  see  that  this  proceeding 
was  not  founded  on  the  principles  of  English  justice,  which  will  not 
suffer  the  accused  to  be  tortured  with  interrogatories,  and  holds  him 
innocent  till  something  is  proved  against  him,  but  rather  on  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Office  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  where  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  Popish  cruelty  is  forced  to  confess,  or  punished  for 
refusing. 

In  this  manner  were  we  punished  by  the  self<-constituted  Pope  of 
the  Vansittart  and  his  Inquisition.  If  so  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  un- 
warrantable an  abuse  of  power  were  not,  now  that  it  is  made 
known,  visited  with  the  severest  reprobation  by  your  Honourable 
Court,  we  might  soon  expect  to  hear  of  some  of  your  Commanders 
dealing  with  the  lives  and  liberties  of  your  passengers  and  crews  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  mad  Captain  (Stewart)  of  the  Mary  Russell, 
who  has  been,  a  few  days  since,  convicted  of  putting  seven  of  his 
passengers  and  ship's  company  to  death,  who  had  been  weak  enough 
to  yield  submission  to  his  absurd  caprices,  when  intoxicated,  like 
Captain  Dalrymple,  with  the  possession  of  arbitrary  power,  he 
became  both  priest  and  executioner,  and  immolated  these  helpless 
victims,  under  the  insane  fancy  that  they  meant  to  shake  off  his 
authority,  and  mutiny. 

On  reaching  Calcutta^  Dr.  Woodburn  and  myself  called  Capt«n 
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Dalrymple  to  account  for  bis  insult  to  us  as  gentlemen.  With  the 
former,  he  had  a  personal  meeting;  at  which,  after  exchanging 
shots,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  police,  and  Captain  I^alrymple 
(one  ball  having  already  passed  very  close  to  his  ear)  then  declined 
again  meeting  his  opponent  to  Bnish  the  aflair  in  that  way.  In  my 
case  he  abo  preferred  a  safer  kind  of  personal  encounter^  on  the 
public  course  of  Calcutta,  after  which  he  bound  me  over  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  him,  to  ensure  himself  against  further 
danger. 

Here  the  matter  would  have  rested,  as  the  transitory  life  of  nau- 
tical men  does  not  well  admit  of  the  tedious  process  of  legal  redress 
for  the  adjustment  of  their  differences  3  but  Captain  Dalrymple  now 
found  an  ally  to  his  tyranny  and  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  ^  The 
John  Bull  *  newspaper  of  Calcutta,  well  known  to  be  the  property, 
and  under  the  control,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce.  Although  this  reverend 
gentleman  knew  that  I  had  been  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  that  laws  had  been  enacted  for  the  press  by  the  Honourable 
John  Adam  in  1893,  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors,  the  East  India  Board,  and  his  Majesty *8  Privy 
Council,  expressly  with  a  view  to  preserve  '  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  good  order  of  society,*  as  therein  stated,  yet  Dr.  Bryce's  *  John 
Bull  *  circulated  the  most  virulent  personal  reflections  on  my  charac- 
ter, evidently  intended  to  make  me  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace 
and  a  violation  of  the  laws. 

The  head  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  in  Calcutta  might  perhaps  regard 
himself  as  the  Presbyterian  Pope  of  Bengal,  and  suppose  that  it  was 
thence  his  duty  to  es]X)use  the  cause  of  his  brother,  the  self-consti- 
tuted Pope  of  the  Fansittart ;  but  the  only  apparent  reason  for  his 
hostility  to  me  was  the  circumstance  that,  when  my  encounter  with 
Capt^n  Dalrymple  happened,  I  had  been  accompanied  by  Mr. 
James  Sutherland,  editor  of  '  The  Bengal  Hurkaru/  a  gentleman 
whose  political  principles  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
reverend  Divine ;  and  he  therefore  thought  to  wound  him  through 
his  friend,  or  probably  provoke  him  to  write  something  in  reply, 
which  would  furnish  the  Government  with  perhaps  a  reasonable 
plea  for  suppressing  his  paper. 

I  would  not  hazard  this  conjecture,  unless  it  were  fully  justified 
by  the  reverend  Divine's  conduct,  as  a  manager  of  the  press,  during 
many  years  past,  of  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  adduce  a  few  ex- 
amples : 

Ist — ^In  1892,  the  same  newspaper  with  which  he  is  now  known 
to  be  connected,  drew  the  editor  of  '  The  Calcutta  Journal*- into  a 
violent  personal  controversy,  which  the  latter  retaliated  by  a  satire 
on  Dr.  Bryce's  appointment  as  Clerk  of  the  Stationary  Committee, 
for  which  confessedly  well-merited  satire  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his 
fionily  were  expelled  from  India. 
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2d — In  189d>  Dr.  Bryce*8  Magazine  published  an  attack  on  Sir 
Anthony  BuUer^  one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court 
there^  to  which  a  reply  was  published  in  '  The  Calcutta  Journal/ 
for  which  Mr.  Arnot  was  imprisoned  in  Fort  William,  apprehended 
in  Chandernagore^  transported  to  Bencoolen,  and  ultimately  re- 
moved to  England,  with  the  most  unmerited  sufferings,  as  acknow- 
ledged by  the  award  of  your  Honourable  Court  in  his  favour. 

3d — In  August,  1824,  Dr.  Bryce  drew  Dr.  William  Pitt  Muston 
in  a  similar  manner  into  controversy,  and  pointed  out  his  opposition 
to  him  to  the  Government,  as  affording  another  fit  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  its  authority, — a  recommendation  not,  in  this  instance, 
attended  to. 

4th — Soon  afterwards,  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Bengal 
army,  having  become  the  editor  of  '  1'he  Bengal  Hurkaru,*  was  in 
like  manner  involved,  by  Dr.  Bryce's  Journal,  in  a  series  of  con- 
troversies, which  ended  in  three  or  four  personal  encounters ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  lost  his  mili- 
tary appointment,  and  was  completely  ruined. 

5th — ^A  succeeding  editor  of  that  paper,  Theodore  Dickena,  Esq., 
a  Barrister  of  the  Supreme  Courts  equally  distinguished  for  bib 
high  character  and  legal  talents,  was  exposed  to  the  same  kind  of 
attack,  the  result  of  which  is  thus  accurately  described  in  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's own  words,  addressed  to  Dr.  Bryce  : 

'  The  solemn  charge  brought  agahist  a  clergyman  oi  the  Scottish 
Kirk  is,  that,  by  your  letter  of  the  17th  June,  (1825,)  you  prepared, 
deliberately  prepared,  a  quarrel  between  Mr.  Micklejohn  and  me, 
and,  as  it  were,  compelled  your  own  brother-in-law  to  risk  his  life 
in  a  duel^  to  the  cause  of  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Sir :  after  this,  you  insulted,  basely  and  scurrilously  in- 
sulted, and  threatened  me  by  the  hands,  and  under  the  name,  of 
Mr.  Micklejohn,  and  taunted  me  with  cowardice  for  not  having 
fired  at  my  opponent.  You  came  forward  in  what  must  have  been 
a  most  distressing  disguise ;  the  robes  of  the  priest  encumbered  the 
limbs  of  the  gladiator,  and  they  were  quickly  thrown  aside  :  you 
left  your  masquerade  of  meekness,  and  changed  the  tone  of  exhor- 
tation for  the  cry  of  wrath  and  revenge.* 

I  need  not  trespass  forther  on  the  time  of  your  Honourable  Court, 
to  develop  the  character  of  a  man  already  so  notorious  as  Dr. 
Bryce.  Such  was  the  man  who  became  the  ally  and  advocate  of 
your  commander,  Captain  Dalrymple,  in  the  wanton  abuse  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  and  such  is  the  reverend  politician,  allowed  by  the 
Government  of  Bengal  to  insult  and  trample  upon  the  good  feelings 
of  the  community.  To  be  a  stirrer  up  of  strife,  is  odious  in  any 
man  5  to  be  an  exciter  of  bloodshed,  is  criminal ;  but  how  much 
more  revolting  when  that  man  is  a  clergyman  !  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace  !  and  protected  in  his  outrages  on  law  and  decency 
by  Uie  patronage  of  a  Christian  Government ! 
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You  have  sanctioned  laws  professedly  enacted  to  preserve  the 
harmony  o»f  society  in  India  :  you  cannot^  therefore,  sanction  wanton 
attempts  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  You  have  suffered 
others  to  be  banished  for  occasional  and  comparatively  trivial  in- 
fringements of  the  law  :  you  cannot,  therefore,  suffer  one  man  only 
to  be  a  continued,  standing  exception,  and  to  be  thereby  encouraged 
to  go  on  from  year  to  year  in  its  habitual  violation. 

The  seasonable  expression  of  the  just  indignation  which  your 
Honourable  Court  cannot  but  feel  against  such  an  outrage  on  law 
and  public  decency,  can  alone  abate  the  nuisance,  and  remove  all 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  employ  its  authority  over  the  press  to  protect  and 
encourage  a  band  of  mercenary  literary  gladiators,  to  trample  upon 
the  feelings,  and  establish  ^  despotism  over  the  minds,  of  ita 
subjects. 

This  unhappy  state  of  the  press  prevented  justice  being  done  to 
me  in  Bengal,  as  my  reverend  nautical  and  clerical  opponents 
would  not  publish  my  replies  to  their  attacks  3  and  my  friends  dared 
not  defend  me,  as  the  penalty  might  have  been  deportation,  or  loss 
of  property,  as  in  former  cases  :  therefore,  I  hate  embraced  the 
first  spare  moment  after  my  arrival  in  England,  to  lay  the  case 
before  your  Honourable  Court,  its  the  only  power  which  can  grant 
redress. 

Your  Honourable  Court,  which  must  long  have  regarded  the 
abuses  above  exposed  to  view  with  high  displeasure,  has  now  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  them  with  just  reprehension  and  condign 
punishment.  Therefore,  from  a  regard  to  public  justice,  and  to 
rescue  others  from  similar  treatment,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  my 
own  conduct,  I  have  undertaken  the  ungracious  task  of  bringing 
this  case  before  you  -,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
principles  of  justice  will  not  be  fully  satisfied,  till  Captain  Dalrymple 
is  forced  to  pay  over  to  some  charitable  establishment  the  sums  of 
money  obtained  from  his  ill-used  passengers,  under  a  contract  which 
he  has  not  fulfilled. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest 
respect.  Honourable  Sirs,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  M'Donnell. 

Brighton,  \6th  August,  1828. 


The  Butterfly  Reclaimed. 

A  GIDDY,  gay,  young  Butterfly, 

But  newly  from  his  shell  released. 
Began  for  the  parterre  to  sigh. 

And  longd  to  revel  in  its  feast. 
Away  on  mealy  wings  he  flew. 

And  sported  in  the  morning  sun. 
Till  each  its  pearl  of  spangled  dew 

The  ardent  rays  had  woo'd  and  won. 
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And,  just  as  every  maiden  flower 

Was  lightened  of  its  load — a  tear^ 
Tkeir  strangely  fiiscinating  power 

£nrapt  the  moth^  and  brought  him  near. 

But^  as  he  left  the  fields  of  air. 

And  to  the  fields  of  flowers  descended. 
All  breathed  so  sweet,  and  look'd  so  fair. 

And  all  in  one  so  brightly  blended — 

That  he,  with  inexperienced  soul. 

For  all  with  equal  passion  bum*d  3 
Nor  from  the  bright  harmonious  whole 

To  individual  beauties  tum'd. 

Each,  as  the  vain  young  rover  deem*d. 

Dispensed  for  him  its  sweet  perfume ; 
For  him  with  varied  colours  gleam*d. 

And  smiled  the  invitation — Come ! 

Nor  loath  was  he  to  hear  the  call. 

And  aye  from  bed  to  bed  to  skip. 
But  eager  in  the  cup  of  all. 

Young  rake !  to  wet  his  thirsty  lip. 

Till,  stretching  once  his  am'rous  flight 

Beyond  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
A  virgin  lily  caught  his  sight. 

Whose  looks  were  resting  on  the  ground. 

Enchanted  with  her  modest  mien, 

Her  simple  form  and  features  fair. 
Her  brow  so  white,  her  garb  so  green. 

The  vagrant  lover  settled  there. 

And  ever  since,  the  gaudy  hues 

Of  tulip,  hyacinth,  and  rose. 
With  all  that  drink  the  nightly  dews. 

And  on  the  lap  of  earth  repose. 

Have  ceased  to  charm  the  gallant  moth. 

By  one  alone  to  love  inclin'd  -, 
The  lily  holds  his  plighted  troth. 

The  lily  holds  his  heart — his  mind. 

And  would*st  thou  know,  my  gentle  maid. 

What  region  this  fond  pair  contains  ? 
Behold  the  giddy  moth  that  strayed  ? 

The  flow'ret  that  his  flight  restrains  ? 

Survey  this  bower,  and  look  on  me. 

Then  hie  thee  to  yon  chrystal  lake. 
And  in  its  quiet  bosom  see 

The  flower  that  caught  the  flaunting  rake ! 

QuiYis. 
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Excursion  up  thb  Rivgr  of  MARXABiiN. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  notice  of  an  excursion  up  the 
San-leum,  or  Martaban*river,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance :  The  river  is  of  considerate  interest,  not  only  from  its  rising 
very  far  to  the  north,  in  Tibet^  or  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  that 
direction  where  it  is  known  as  the  Nan-kiang  ^  but  for  the  richness 
and  importance  of  the  vegetable  products  along  its  course,  in  the 
province  of  Martaban. 

The  party  left  Martaban  pn  the  10th  March,  with  the  flood-tide 
and  a  S.  W.  breeze.  The  river  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  clear 
and  fresh  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea.  In  consequence, 
its  banks,  instead  of  being  overrun  with  plants,  usually  found  within 
the  influence  of  salt  water,  are  of  a  different  description.  The  banks 
at  first  slope  gradually  to  the  water  ;  but  they  soon  rise  considerably 
above  it,  and  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  inundation.  Above 
Martaban,  the  river  side  is  covered  vrith  high  grass  and  Erythrinas, 
intermixed  with  betle  palms  and  occasional  clumps  of  plaintain 
trees.  Behind,  at  a  short  distance,  runs  a  range  of  bilk  sparingly 
covered  with  vegetation.  The  course  of  the  river,  at  its  mouth,  is 
due  north,  and  it  continues  in  that  direction  almost  to  its  source, 
with  frequent  bends  to  east  and  west. 

After  advancing  about  fourteen  miles,  the  wind  and  tide  failing, 
the  boats  were  anchored  about  5  p.  m.  Both  sides  of  the  river,  at 
this  place,  were  studded  with  a  number  of  small  conical  hills,  nearly 
bare.  The  western  bank  was  lofty,  and  consisted  of  a  soft  porous 
sand-stone,  with  much  ferruginous  admixture.  The  thermometer, 
at  3.  p.  If.,  stood  at  95^. 

The  11th  set  in  with  a  damp  heavy  fog,  which  lasted  till  eight 
o'clock.  The  hills  were  covered  with  mist  for  some  time  after. 
These  fogs  are  common  at  this  season,  and  contribute  materially  to 
promote  vegetation.  They  also  serve  to  cool  the  atmosphere,  re- 
ducing the  temperature^  sometimes,  twenty  degrees.  On  this  dfty*a 
route  the  hills  became  numerous ;  and,  although  villages  were  not 
seen,  yet  columns  of  smoke,  in  all  directions,  indicated  their  pre- 
sence. On  the  left  bank  lay  Trugla,  a  large  village,  opposite  to  the 
uppeir  end  of  a  long  flat  island,  which  divides  the  river  into  two  un- 
equal branches.  The  adjacent  hills  are  of  lime-stone,  of  dark  hue 
and  rugged  outline ;  they  not  unfrequently  rise  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  5  or  6,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  shrubs 
and  small  trees. 

About  two  miles  to  the  S.  W.  from  the  landing-place,  opposite 
to  Trugk,  is  the  celebrated  cave  of  Kogun.  The  pat|i  to  it  leads 
through  groves  of  cocoa-nuts  and  palmiras,  and  p^Jms  of  a  more 
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stately  growth ;  -which,  instead  of  flowering  anniiaUy,  puts  forth 
large  panicles  only  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  then  dies  down  to 
the  root.  The  height^  from  the  hase  to  the  top  of  the  inflorescence, 
is  sometimes  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  Varnish  tree 
also  occurs  on  the  path.  It  grows  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet,  with  a  stem  of  eleven  feet  in  girth.  The  varnish  is  ex- 
tracted hy  tapping  the  bark  with  short  joints  of  a  small  kind  of 
bamboo,  cut  at  one  end  like  a  pen.  These  are  thrust  obliquely  into 
the  bark,  and  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  collect  the  exudation  :  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  such  bamboos  are  sometimes 
inserted  at  the  same  time.  Each  is  about  half  filled  in  twenty-four 
hours,  when  it  is  withdrawn. 

Close  to  the  cave  stand  two  trees  of  a  new  genus,  called  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  Amherstia  Nobilis.  They  grow  to  the  height  of  about 
forty  feet,  and  bear  krge  pendulous  panicles  of  vermilion  blossoms, 
forming  an\>bject,  the  splendour  of  which  is  unrivalled  in  the  Flora 
of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any,  country.  The  Burmese  call  the  tree  Thoka, 
and  the  flowers  are  offered  to  the  images  of  their  saints.  The  Jo- 
nesia  Asoka  grows  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  same  spot,  and 
is  inferior  in  beauty  only  to  the  preceding. 

The  hill  consists  of  lime-stone,  interspersed  with  veins  of 
quartz  :  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  emits  a  smell  not  unlike 
that  of  ignited  gunpowder.  The  lime-stone  is  burnt,  and  yields 
lime  of  excellent  quality. 

The  cave  is  spacious  but  not  deep,  and  descends  gently  from  the 
base  of  the  hilK  It  Was  literally  filled  with  gilt  images  of  Buddha, 
in  the  usual  sitting  or  reclining  positions,  some  of  marble  and  some 
of  clay :  some  were  colossal,  others  small.  The  vault,  except  where 
stalactites  were  depending,  was  studded  with  the  latter,  about  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  made  of  clay,  indurated  by  fire,  and 
curiously  carved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  which  was  free  from  fog,  a  visit  was 
paid  to  Trugla,  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  a  village  of  considera- 
ble extent,  lying  close  to  a  hill  projecting  into  the  river,  and  covered 
on  the  river  face  with  small  white  temples  ;  similar  edifices  are  ob- 
servable on  the  loftier  eminences  in  the  distance,  to  which  it  might 
be  imagined  the  foot  of  man  had  never  ascended.  A  number  of 
boats  were  lying  off  the  village,  and  the  loom  and  forge  were  busily 
plied.  Cotton  and  Indigo  are  cultivated  here,  and  a  dye  is  rudely 
prepared  from  the  latter.  The  mango  tree  grows  in  the  vicinity  to 
a  considerable  size,  and  the  palas  abounds  in  the  jungle.  The  fields 
had  been  lately  cleared  for  rice,  by  burning  j  and  the  ashes  of  the 
jungle  covered  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  serving,  no 
doubt,  as  valuable  manure.  Above  three  miles  from  Trugla, 
amongst  the  hills,  extends  a  thick  forest,  with  many  curious  and  va-* 
luable  trees.    A  KaraanvaiUage  ifi  situated  at  the  entrance  into  due 
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forest^  amidst  cultivation  of  tobacco,  mustard,  and  eotton,  the  htter 
very  fine.    The  plantain  and  the  betle  vine  also  grow  luxuriantly. 

Beyond  Trugla,  the  banks  of  the  river  become  more  lofty,  and 
the  hUls,  on  either  hand,  more  elevated  and  frequent  A  very  fine 
kind  of  cotton  grows  in  this  tract,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
Barbadoes  cotton,  reared  in  India,  the  produce  of  which  was  pro- 
nounced at  home,  superior  to  any  in  the  London  market.  Cocoa- 
nuts  and  palms  are  frequent.  The  river  is  beautifully  clear,  and  the 
depth  of  water  not  less  than  from  three  to  fi?e  fathoms.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  day*s  journey  terminated  at  Phanoe. 

March  IS. — Phanoe  consists  of  a  few  huts,  occupied  by  Karians. 
This  was  the  first  place  on  the  Saluen,  at  which  teak-trees  were 
found.  There  were  a  few  amongst  the  huts,  and  a  grove  a  little 
way  inland.  They  were;  in  general,  of  irregular  growth  and  low 
stature,  the  best  having  been '  evidently  removed  son^  time  ago ; 
the  average  eirth  of  those  on  the  spot,  at  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  was  aoove  nine  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  undivided  stem 
nearly  twelve  and  a  half.  In  the  same  grove,  was  an  Artocarpus^ 
which  had  been  stripped  of  its  bark  3  and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  the  Natives  use  it  to  masticate  with  their  paun,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  knth,  or  catechu.  There  is  some  fine  cotton  cultivation  in 
this  neighbourhood — ^including  the  yellow  kind.  Rice  is  grown  to 
a  small  extent.  At  the  time  the  place  was  visited,  this  article  was 
selling  at  eighty  rupees  a  hundred  bags,  a  rate  unusually  high,  and 
rather  unaccountably  so,  as  the  harvest  had  been  abundant.  The 
Natives  ascribed  it  to  the  great  influx  of  people  subsequent  to  the 
war;  but  this  appeared  scarcely  adequate  to  account  for  tiie  enhanced 
price. 

Soon  after  leaving  Phanoe,  the  country  becomes  very  beautiful, 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  very  lofty.  In  one  place  they  rise  per- 
pendicularly from  the  water*s  edge,  at  least  four  hundred  feet.  In 
attempting  to  pass  to  the  east  of  a  large  island  in  the  river,  the 
stream  became  so  shallow,  that  the  boats  grounded,  and  were  obliged 
to  return,  and  ascend  by  the  other  channel  3  two  canoes  were  met 
going  down  to  Martaban  5  but  very  few  boats  had  been  encoun- 
tered. 

March  14. — ^The  route  continued  along  the  western  channel, 
which  contained  three  and  four  fathoms  of  water.  The  banks  were 
lofty,  and  covered  with  jungle.  On  the  right  bank,  several  Kioums, 
or  Burman  monasteries,  were  passed.  At  the  upper  end  of  an 
island  lay  the  village  of  Eoa-Theyn,  occupied  by  Burmese  and 
Taliens,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco  :  a 
float  of  severed  thousand  small  bamboos  was  lying  off  this  place  on 
her  way  from  Mayng  to  Moal  M ein.  They  cost,  at  the  former 
place,  one  rupee  a  hundred,  and  sell  for  three  rupees  at  the  latter. 

March  15.-— Two  villages  were  passed  on  the  left  bank,  the  last 
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called  Payprouh.  The  people  here  mostly  hid  themselves  on  the 
appearance  of  the  boats.  .  It  will  be  some  time  before  they  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  any  thing  that  wears  the  semblance  of  anthority^ 
to  the  abuse  of  which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed  under 
their  former  masters. 

The  sides  of  the  river,  close  to  the  water,  are  covered  with  large 
willow-trees,  several  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Burman  territory.  It  is  termed  Manooka,  by  the  Natives,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  forty  feet 

As  the  boats  approached  Mayng,  a  number  of  teak-trees  were 
seen  on  the  left  of  the  bank.  People  had  been  engaged  in  felling 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable,  and  siime  were  lying  on  the 
ground.     No  persons,  however,  came  in  sight. 

Proceeding  to  the  island  of  Kaw-lung  Geum,  the  bed  of  the 
river  became  full  of  pebbles.  The  island  is  low,  and  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance,  running  north  and  south.  At  the 
southern  extremity  was  a  solitary  hut,  serving  as  a  chokey.  In 
some  places  here,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  of  a  porous  sand- 
stone ',  in  others,  low,  shelving,  and  sandy.  On  the  latter  were  found 
many  turtles*  eggs  -,  alligators  are  numerous,  solely  of  the  snub- 
nosed  kind.  The  ghurial  has  never  been  seen  in  the  Burman 
rivers,  although  there  were  numerous  traces  of  it  in  the  fossil  re- 
mains collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi. 

The  population  on  this  island  has  received  a  great  accession  from 
the  recent  emigrations  from  the  Burman  side  of  the  river.  At  the 
village  of  Eowlung,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  many  boats  were 
loading  with  cotton,  and  a  large  boat,  with  salt  from  Moal  Mein, 
was  lying  at  the  ghat.  Salt  sells  here  for  twenty  rupees  the  vis. 
Abundance  of  wild  poultry  was  caught  in  the  woods  adjacent,  by 
snares  of  thin  cord.  Eggs  were  brought  for  sale  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  distance  of  the  village  from  Moal  Mein  nuiy  be  esti- 
mated at  thirty-five  miles.  The  old  village  of  Meayn,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  has  been  burnt  and  deserted. 

March  16. — ^A  forest  of  teak  was  visited  on  this  day,  about  a  mile 
inland  from  Meayn.  The  trees  were  choked  with  climbers  and 
underwood,  and  varied  in  quality.  The  Thengan,  or  canoe-tree,  was 
plentiful :  this  is  the  next  timber-tree  to  the  teak.  The  Natives 
prefer  it  for  boat-building.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  saul,  and,  like  that 
tree,  abounds  in  rosin,  or  dummer.  A  curious  kind  of  bamboo  was 
also  met  with,  the  stem  of  which  was  el^antly  marked,  longi- 
tudinally, with  white  stripes.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  of  the 
same  description  as  those  previously  seen— one  of  which  was  vi- 
sited, had  several  caves  at  the  base,  containing  sonorous  stalactites. 
The  rock  is  said  to  yield  but  a  small  per  centage  of  pure  lime,  owing 
probably  to  the  numerous  veins  of  quartz  by  which  it  is  tra- 
versed. 
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On  crossing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  along  which  a  thick 
jungle  extended,  the  recent  tracks  of  elephants  and  tigers  were  dis- 
tinctly perceptible.  They  do  not  seem,  however,  to  be  very  nume- 
rous along  this  rivef,  particularly  as  compared  with  the  banks  of 
the  Attaran  and  Chapp^iong,  where  there  is  no  moving  ten  paces, 
without  meeting  with  frequent  tracks  of  these  animals.  The  vil- 
lagers here  entertain  no  dread  of  them,  and  say  that  the  tiger  rarely 
attacks  an  individual,  unless  he  enters  the  jungle  alone.  The  ele- 
phants are  formidable  to  the  cultivation  only ;  and,  until  they  are 
very  much  thinned,  or  driven  to  a  distance,  it  will  be  vain  to  attempt 
agricultural  operations  to  any  extent. 

From  this  place  the  Yung-salen  channel  is  distant  three  days' 
journey,  and  from  thence  to  the  Yenbyean  Khari,  one  day ;  beyond 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  small  canoes,  even,  to  pass,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapids  and  rocks  by  which,  the  course  of  the  stream  is 
interrupted. 

Four  miles  from  the  Karean  village,  opposite  to  Kow  Lung 
island,  and  spreading  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  largest  forest 
of  teak  that  occurs  thus  hx  upon  the  Saluen*  The  bank  here  is 
very  lofty,  and  precipitous,  and  crumbling,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  substrata  are  exposed.  The  upper  soil  was  of  the  same  kind  as 
previously  noticed,  and  rested  on  some  coarse  quartz,  sand,  and 
clay,  strongly  impr^;nated  with  iron,  as  it  descended.  The  forest 
runs  a  considerable  way  inland,  and  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
trees,  akhough  their  growth  is  impeded  by  underwood  and  climbing 
plants.  The  greatest  length  of  undivided  stem  was  47  feet,  the 
girth  below  9  feet  7  inches,  and  at  the  top  five.  Trees,  with  a 
girtli  of  11  or  13  feet  at  the  usual  place  of  measurement,  generally 
divided  at  a  low  height  into  two  main  branches. 

From  this  place  the  party  returned  to  Moal  Mein,  which  was 
reached  on  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  March. — Government  Ga- 
zette» 

Midnight  Musings. 
In  the  dim  distance  doth  the  city  sleep. 

As  I  survey  it  from  the  mountain's  side—* 

The  mighty  monuments  of  human  pride 
Are  blended  with  the  mass — a  shapeless  heap : 
Here  doth  such  slumbrous,  heavy  darkness  brood. 

That  Nature  veils  her  visage ;  and  we  deem 

In  the  low  blast,  and  in  the  lightning*s  gleam. 
Some  strange  inteUigences  dwell ! — Such  mood 

May  sometimes  blanch  the  lone  wayfarer's  brow 
With  an  unquiet  dread ;  yet  doth  he  find 
The  workings  of  the  strong  immortal  mind 

Stirring  within :  Oh  !  would  they  tell  him  how 
Or  whence  he  came — what  lies  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  open  to  his  eye  Futurity's  dark  womb !  L. 
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Alterations  in  the  Laws  belatino  to  India. 

The  followiog  Abstract  of  the  principal  alterations  made  in  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  £ast  Indies,  during  the  Parliamentary 
Session  of  1898,  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  the 
Merchants  connected  with  the  trade  of  India,  by  order  of  the  East 
India  Trade  Committee,  of  whose  labours  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  a  little  more,  and.  a  little  oftener.  Most  of  these  altera- 
tions  are  important,  but  especially  that  which  introduces  the  In- 
solvent Laws  into  India,  a  measure  undoubtedly  first  urged  on 
public  attention  by  the  Indian  Press,  though  subsequently  carried 
into  effect  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wynn,  and  others  at  home. 

abstract  of  the  principal  alterations  made  in  the  laws 
relating  to  the  trade,  etc.  of  the  bast  INDIES.— session, 
18^8. 

9ih  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  33.  An  Act  to  declare  and  settle  the  Law  re- 
ipecting  the  liability  of  the  Real  Estates  of  British  Subjects, 
and  others,  situate  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty  s  Su- 
preme  Courts  in  India,  as  Assets  in  the  Hands  of  Executors  and 
Administrators,  to  the  payment  of  the  Debts  of  their  deceased 
Owners. 

[The  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice  at  Calcutta  having,  in  a  re- 
cent case,  ^ven  an  opinion,  '  that  any  British  subject  might  have 
estates  of  mheritance  in  that  city,  and  that  such  estates  would 
not  be  legal  assets  in  the  hands  of  an  executor  or  administnLtor 
for  the  payment  of  Debts,*  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  was 
excited,  as  it  had  been  previously  understood  and  acted  upon,  that 
lands,  houses,  &c.  of  British  subjects,  whether  of  inheritance  or 
not,  were  available  for  that  purpose,  as  well  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner  in  his  life-time,  as  of  his  elecutor  or  administrator  after 
his  decease. — To  set  at  rest  a  question  affecting  the  validity  of 
titles  to  much  valuable  property,  and  the  future  security  of  credi- 
tors, this  Act  has  been  passed.] 

Sec.  1  &  9.  Declares,  that,  whenever  any  British  Subject  or 
other  Person  (not  being  a  Mohammedan  or  Gentoo)  shall  die  seized  * 
of  or  entitled  to  any  Real  Estate,  situate  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  King's  Courts  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George,  and 
Bombay  respectively,  such  Estate  shall  be  deemed  Assets!  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of  accordingly. 

Sec.  5.  Confirms  and  makes  valid  in  law  all  conveyances  of 
such  real  estates  heretofore  made  by  executors  or  administrators. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
making  any  alteration  in  the  existing  laws  in  respect  to  the  le^ 
quality  or  tenure  of  property. 
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9th  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  50.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  Appropriation 
of  certain  unclaimed  Shares  of  Prize  Money  acquired  by  SoWers 
or  Seamen  in  the  Service  of  the  East  Lidia  Company. 

Sec.  1.  Prize-Money  (of  soldiers)  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
agents  in  India  to  be  paid  over  to  the  East  India  Company  at 
the  Settlements  where  such  agents  reside^  and  to  be  applied  to 
Lord  Cliye's  Fund. 

Sec.  2.  That  belonging  to  officers  or  men  in  the  Company*s  sea 
Service  to  be  paid  over  in  like  manner,  for  the  use  of  Poplar 
Hospital. 

Sec.  3.  States  the  times  when  such  payments  to  the  Company 
are  to  be  made. 

Sec.  5.  Requires  accounts  of  unclaimed  shares  to  b6  delivered 
upon  oath. 

Sec.  12.  Not  to  bar  claims  to  prize-money  made  within  six  years 
after  the  sanie  may  have  been  paid  over  to  the  Company. 

9th  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  7^.     An  Act  to  extend  the  Provisions  of  the 
East  India  Mutiny-Act  to  the  Bombay  Marine. 

The  Provisions  of  the  Act  4  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  81,  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  Laws  for  punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion  in  the  Com- 
pany's army,  and  the  Articles  of  War  made  in  virtue  thereof,  are, 
by  the  present  Ac^,  extended  to  the  Bombay  Marine,  the  officers 
in  which  service  are  hereafter  to  hold  commissions,  and  the  seamea 
to  be  enlisted. — ^To  take  effect  from  and  after  the  5th  January,  1829. 

9*/*  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  73.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Relief  of  hisol- 
vent  Debtors  in  the  East  Indies,  until  the  First  day  of  March, 
1833. 

Sec.  I.  From  and  after  the  1st  of  March,  1829,  Courts  for  the 
Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  shall  be  established  and  held  at  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay : — Appointment  to  be  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Judicature  at  those  places  respectively. 

Sec.  5  k  7.  Relate  to  the  mode  of  petitioning  the  Court. 

Sec.  9.  Assignments  to  be  made  on  the  presentation  of  the  peti* 
tition. 

Sec.  10.  What  constitutes  an  act  of  insolvency  on  which  a  cre- 
ditor may  petition. 

Sec  12.  The  filing  of  a  petition  by  an  insolvent  accounted  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. 

Sec.  15.  Creditors  whose  debts  shall  be  allowed  in  Court  to  share 
with  those  under  the  Commission  of  Bankrupt. 

Sec  17-  Signature  to  certificate*  of  bankrupt : — its  force  and 
effect. 

Sec.  20.  Notices  of  the  filing  of  petitions  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Gazettes  of  the  three  Presidencies,  and  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Sec.  22.  Where  no  Commission  of  Bankruptcy  shall  issue,  the 
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AMignees  of  a  petitioning  insolvent  may  take  possession  of  real 
or  personal  estates  within  the  United  Kii^om. 

Sec.  84  &  85.  Protection  from  arrest,  or  discharge  of  debtors 
from  prison* 

Sec.  31.  Petitioners  must  deliver  schedules  of  their  property. 

Sec.  43.  Nothing  regarding  the  adjudication  or  sale  of  property 
shall  affect  the  mortgage  or  assigninent  for  debts  of  any  share  in 
any  ship  or  vessel,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Registry 
Act.— (6  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  110.  §  46.) 

Sec.  53.  No  dividend  to  be  made  to  joint  creditors  from  separate 
estate,  until  separate  creditors  be  paid  in  full,  nor  ^  con  verso. 

Sec.  54.  Part  of  an  insolvent's  property  may  be  reserved  for  a 
limited  time  to  place  creditors  in  India  and  England  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Sec.  55.  Court  to  direct  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  money  of 
absent  creditors. 

Sec.  57  &  58.  Periods  when  the  Court  may,  in  certain  cases, 
discharge  insolvents. 

.  Sec.  80.  His  Majesty's  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  in  India 
may  make  rules  for  facilitating  the  relief  intended  to  be  given  by 
this  Act. 

9ih  Geo.  IF,  Cap.  74.     An  Jet  for  improviug  the  Administration 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  East  Indies. 

Many  wholesome  alterations  having  lately  been  made  in  the 
Criminal  Law  of  Bngland,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  extend 
the  same,  by  the  present  Act,  to  the  British  Territories  under  the 
Government  of  the  East  India  Company. — ^To  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  1st  March,  1889. 


9th  Geo.  IF.  Cap.  76. 


An  Act  to  ameitd  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Customs. 


(To  commence  from  and  after  the  10th  August,  1888.) 
Sec.  3.  Repeals  the  restrictions  as  to  importation  of  wine,  ex- 
cept in  certidn  quantities,  and  of  segars,  in  packages  of  100  lbs. — 
(6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  107-  5  58.) 

Sect.  lO.-^Teble  of  New  Duties  Inwards,  bo  which  the  Duty  on  the  f el- 
lowing  Articles  of  East  India  produce  has  been  reduced: 


£  s.    d. 


£  i.  d. 


Alkali  imported  from  any  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Cfompany's  Charter^  vis 
■  any  article  containing  soda  or  mineral  al- 
kali>  whereof  mineral  alkali  is  the  most 
valuable  part,  (such  alkali  not  being  other- 
wise particularly  charged  mth  duty) 

if  not  containing  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  mineral  alkali  than  20  per  centum, 
'■ — —  to  the  6th  of  Jan.,  1829,  (he  ton 


8  10    0 


11    6    8 
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Alkali  imported  from  the  5th  of  Jaa.«  1829,  to  the 

6th  of  JaD.,  1830,  the  ton 

— from  and  after  the  5th  of  January, 

1830,  the  ton 

■   And  an  increase  in  the  duty  acoordinff  to  its 

degree  of  strength,  on  the  same  scale  as 

barilU 
Bottles  of  green  or  common  glass  full, 
imported  from  any  British  possession^  the 

dozen  quarts  contents 

Castor  Nuts  or  Seeds,  imported  from  any  British 

possession,  yiz 

. Nuts,  the  cwt 

Seeds,  the  cwt 

Castor  Oil,  imported  from  any  British  possession, 

tiie  pound 

Coir  Rope,  the  cwt 

■  old,  snd  fit  only  to  be  made  into  mats, 
the  ton 

Gum  Arabic,  imported  from  any  British  posses- 
sion, the  cwt 

Opium,  the  pound 

Rice,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  frt>m,  any  Bri- 
tish possession,  the  cwt 

. in  the  husk,  (or  paddy,)  the  quarter  — 

Rhubarb,  the  j;>ound 

■  ■     ■    ■  imported  from  any  British  possession, 

the  pound 

Sago,  imported  from  any  British  possession,  viz. 

—  Pearl,  the  cwt 

— —  Common,  the  cwt 

Powder,  the  cwt 

Spirits,  or  Strong  Waters,  the  produce  of  any  Bri- 
tish possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  not  sweetened 
nor  mixed  with  any  article,  so  that  the  de- 
gree of  strength  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
by  Sike's  hydrometer ; 

■  for  every  gallon  of  any  strength  not  ex- 

ceeding the  strength  of  proof  by  Sike's  by- 

drometer,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 

greater  strength  than  the  strength  of  proof 
Tallow,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 

Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  cwt 

Tortoise  SheU,  unmanufactured,  imported  from  any 

British  possession,  the  pound 

Tormerlc,  imported  from  any  JBritish  possession, 

the  cwt 

Wax,  (Bees',)  imported  from  any  British  posses 

bion,  viz. 

unbleached,  the  cwt 

in  any  degree  bleached,  the  cwt 


KewiMttct. 


6  10 
5    0 


Wool,  viz. 

»— —  Cotton  Wool,  or  Waste  of  Cotton,  imported 
from  any  British  possession,  the  cwt, 


0    1    0 


0    5    0 


0    2    6 


0  15 


0  10 

1  0 


(Ndl 

11    6    8 

11    6    8 


0    4    0 


1  17  4 

0    9  4 

0    0  9 

0  10  9 

10  15  0 

0  12  0 

0    9  0 

0    4  0 

0    2  0 

0    4  0 

0  2  6 

1  10  0 

0  5  0 

1  10  0 


0    0    4 


1  0  0 

0  3  2 

0  2  0 

0  10  0 


2    6    6 
6    3    6 


6perCent 
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See.  11.  Continues  the  duties,  imposed  by  the  7  Geo.  IV.  Cap. 
B3,  on  the  importation  of  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  from  the 
loth  October^  1898>  when  the  Act  ytoiM  have  expired,  to  the 
end  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

Sec.  IS.  Repeals  the  duty  on  cables,  (not  being  iron,)  cordage, 
and  sails,  (foreign  made,)  actually  in  use,  on  board  of  any  British 
vessel;  and,  whenever  any  such  cables,  cordage,  or  sails,  shall  be 
otherwise  disposed  of,  the  duty  to  be  paid  shall  be  20  per  cent., 
instead  of  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Sec.  14.  Silk  or  cotton  piece  goods  may  be  tal^en  out  of  ware* 
house  to  be  dyed,  stained,  or  printed,  &c.  for  exportation^  without 
payment  of  duty  of  customs. 

Sec.  21.  Bounties  on  refined  sugar  granted  equally,  whether  it 
be  made  from  sugars  the  produce  of  the  West  or  East  Indies. 

9th  Geo.  IV,  Cap.  93.     jin  Act  to  allow  Sugar  to  be  delivered  out 
of  Warehouse  to  be  refined. 

Foreign  sugar,  or  sugar  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies,  may  be 
delivered  to  sugar^refiners  at  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  or  Glasgow,  to  be  refined  for  exportation,  until  the  &th 
July,  1829,  on  payment  of  the  following  duties,  viz. : 

Foreign  brown  or  Muscovado  or  clayed  sugar,  not  being  of 
greater  value  than  the  average  price  of  sugar  of  the  British  Plan- 
tatbus  in  America,  the  cwt.  1/.  7<- 

Foreign  brown  or  Muscovado  and  further,  in  respect  of  every 
shilling  by  which  such  sugar  shall  be  of  greater  value  than  such 
average  price,  the  cwt.  9d. 

Sec.  6.  Officers  of  the  Customs  may  seize  sugar,  if  they  consider 
it  entered  under  its  value,  paying  the  proprietor  for  the  same  at  a 
given  rate. 

Sec.  7.  Bond  to  be  given  for  the  exportation  of  such  sugar  when 
refined,  specifying  the  relative  quantity  of  refined  sugar  to  be  so 
exported. 

THBRMOPYLiB. 

A  patriot-band  had  station  there. 
And  lined,  Uke  lions  in  their  lair. 

Thy  pass,  Thermopylie  : 
A  patriot-band,  and  who  shall  dare 

Disturb  their  lethargy  ? 

Their  leader  spoke,  the  Spartan  king. 
His  warriors  round  him  gathering. 

The  gallant  and  the  free ; 
Their  leader  spoke,  and  mountains  ring 

With  shouts  cif  '  Liberty.' 
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He  spoke— -'This  day  the  quailing  hordes 
Of  Persia's  slaves  shall  view  our  swords^ 

Gleaming  like  meteors*  ray  5 
And  deeds  shdl  herald,  *stead  of  words. 

The  glories  of  this  day. 
How — ^when  assailed  by  countless  foes, — 
How — in  the  Baltic's  desperate  close, — 

We  played  our  deadly  game  -, 
What  time  the  strife's  last  sounds  arose. 

Died  hearts  that  none  might  tame. 
'  Our  country's  hards  shall  teU  each  name. 
Our  minstrel  maids  shall  catch  the  flame, 

Spartans  and  Amphictyons  $ 
Throughout  the  world  immortal  Fame 

Shall  sound  her  darling  sons.' 
Helmets  and  arms  aside  were  cast. 
They  drew  around  the  plain  repast. 

No  hlanching  cheek  was  there  j 
Then  rose  and  fiU'd  their  cups  the  last. 

And  for  the  fight  prepare. 

And  silent  stood  those  noble  brave  : 
With  cup  upraised,  their  leader  gave, 

'  Sparta,  thy  weal  for  ever  ;' 
Such  flourishing  of  swords,  such  wave 

Of  banners,  saw  I  never. 

And  dreadful  was  the  scenery. 
Those  warriors  rushing  gallantly 

To  charge  the  Persian  host ; 
And  Persia,  horror-struck,  gave  way. 

As  though  the  day  were  lost. 
But  force  on  force,  Hydarnes*  shower'd. 
Each  force  the  Grecian  blades  devour'd. 

As  enter'd  they  the  Pass  ; 
Till  sunk  their  day-star— overpower'd 

Fell  King  Leonidas. 

No  sooner  seen,  than  flash'd  like  fire 
The  Grecian's  eye — ^with  quenchless  ire 

Flew  blows  of  instant  death  -, 
'Twas  the  last  scene — 'mid  slaughter  dire 

The  Greeks  resign'd  their  breath. 
And,  when  the  Persians  gather'd  round 
To  view  the  place — the  'vantage  ground 

Greece  in  the  onset  gain'd, 
(Though  dread  the  contest,)  it  was  found 

She,  at  the  close,  maintain'd.  G.  W. 

•  Commander  of  the  Peniao  immortal  band. 
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Skstcs  or  TAB  Charactbe  or  thb  lata  Mr.  Salmon. 

(JVwn  a  Ccirrapondent.) 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1828,  at  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  died  William  Orton 
Salmon,  Esq.,  of  the  Benf^al  Civil  Service,  and  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  for  the  Central  Provinces  of  British  India,  aged  49. 

Mr.  Salmon  commenced  an  early  and  honourable  career  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  After  ])as8in^,  with  credit,  through  its  sub* 
ordinate  grades,  he  was  among  the  individuals  employed  in  conducting 
the  settlement  of  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  in  1802^. 

In  the  higher  and  more  responsible  situation  of  Collector  of  Etawah, 
the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  were  peculiarly  called  forth  by  the 
events  of  the  period ;  when  the  terrific  irruption  of  the  Mahrattas,  under 
Holkar,  earned  devastation  through  the  Dooab,  there  was  a  moment 
when  the  operations  of  the  British  arms  were  crippled  by  deficiencies  in 
supplies  and  money,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  public  service, 
could  not  be  remeaied  without  references  to  Calcutta,  and  which  refer- 
ences, nevertheless,  would  have  occasioned  a  delay  fatal  to  those  arms. 
Mr.  Salmon  took  upon  himself  the  sole  and  unqualified  responsibility  of 
forwarding  to  head-quarters  the  larffe  supplies,  in  specie  and  in  grain,  so 
imperiously  required  at  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  the  district ;  and  he 
received,  after  the  battle  of  Futtehgurh,  the  public  and  private  expres* 
sions  of  Lord  Lake's  acknowledgments,  that  success  at  that  moment 
might  ffreatly  be  ascribed  to  the  activity  and  vigour  with  which  his  Lord- 
ship's demands  for  the  service  of  the  troops  hSi  been  met. 

The  appointment  of  Collector  of  Benares  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1806,  entirely  upon  the  conviction  of  Government  of  his  fitness  for  the 
important  and  difficult  situation.  Sir  George  Barlow,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration it  took  place,  had  little  personal  acquuntance  with  him. 
This  situation  was  considered  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  India,  and  one 
to  obtain  which  much  competition  had  generally  existed.  The  labyrinth 
of  intrigues  carried  on  among  the  Imperial,  Mahratta,  and  Hindoo 
Courts,  resident  at  Benares, — the  animosities,  and  perpetually  clashing 
interests,  of  the  rich  and  powerful  among  the  Hindoos  and  Musulmans, 
rendered  unyielding  integrity  of  vital  importance;  while  good  temper 
and  conciliating  manners  were  no  less  indispensable  to  the  management 
of  the  delicate  and  important  office.  He  held  it,  through  many  a  mo- 
mentous period,  in  undeviating  honour,  and  with  talents  acknowledged 
by  the  Government  he  served,  and  by  the  Natives  of  all  ranks,  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  during  an  interval  of  eight  years.    - 

To  the  patronage  of  his  revered  friend.  Lord  Hastings,  Mr.  Salmon 
owed  his  last  high  office  in  the  Service,  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  for  the  Central  Provinces  of  British  India ;  and  this  period  of 
his  life  was  marked  by  his  fondest  recollections.  His  devoted  attachment 
to  that  great  and  good  man  was  not  more  grounded  on  private  feelings 
of  gratitude,  than  upon  veneration  for  his  character,  and  the  conviction 
that  India  never  rose  under  any  former  ruler  to  such  a  height  of  happi*- 
ness  and  prosperity. 

The  advantMpes,  public  and  private,  of  this  situation,  so  long  the  object 
of  his  honourable  ambition,  Mr.  Salmon  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjov. 
A  lerere  and  ineorable  malady  had  gradually  undermined  his  Daturauy 
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fine  constitution.  In  1824,  it  was  pronounced  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  prolongation  of  his  life  that  he  should  quit  India  for  ever;  and  he 
retired,  at  once,  into  the  contracted  sphere  of  an  English  country  life. 
No  cloud  of  regret  for  wealth  and  power  resigned, — no  discontented 
retrospections  tovyards  the  busier  scenes  of  public  avocations,  cast  the 
slightest  shade  over  the  sunshine  of  his  mind :  rich  in  virtue,  and  in 
spotless  integrity,  at  peace  with  God  and  man,  the  happiness  he  difiused 
around  him  appeared  to  have  its  spring  in  his  own  pure  bosom.  His 
tastes  were  entirely  English,  his  hospitalitjr  elegant,  and  untinctured  by 
ostentation.  His  attacmment  to  the  classic  literature,  imbibed  at  West- 
minster, had  never  been  suspended  by  Eastern  habits,  or  the  duties  of  his 
public  life ;  his  vivid  perceptions  of  the  beduties  of  nature,  improved  and 
refined  by  travel  in  the  most  magnificent  regions  of  the  globe,  still 
directed  him,  with  partial  fondness,  to  the  scenery  of  his  native  land ;  he 
brought  thither  a  mind  strong  in  the  best  hopes  of  a  Christian,  active  in 
the  best  energies  of  benevolence.  His  charity  was  of  that  elevated  cha* 
racter,  which,  considering  the  relief  of  human  suffering  as  incomplete 
and  useless,  if  unaccompanied  by  the  endeavour  to  amend  the  heart, 
directed  his  attention  towards  the  best  interests  of  the  poor,  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  their  morals. 

Conscious  that  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  long  habits  of  official 
life,  rendered  him  cjipable  of  continued  unefulness,  he  wished  to  devote 
those  powers,  and  that  usefulness,  to  a  share  in  the  magisterial  functions 
of  his  native  country.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  not  unappreciated, 
although  so  speedily  withdrawn,  and  that  the  brief  moment  it  was  per- 
mitted him  to  be  known  there  will  have  beamed  bright  with  the  reflection 
of  lus  honour  and  his  worth. 


The  late  Libut.-Colonel  Davies. 

In  announcing  the  death  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Davies,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  army,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  his  friends  and 
relatives,  to  be  informed  how  highly  his  services  were  appreciated  bv  the 
late  Governor-General  of  India,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  by  the  follow- 
ing  copy  of  a  despatch,  addressed  to  Henry  Russel,  Esq.,  resident  at  the 
court  ot  his  Highness,  the  Nizam. 

'  Sir, — ^I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of 
the  26th  and  27th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  successful  attack  made  on  a 
body  of  Trimbuckjee's,  adherents  in  Caodiesh,  by  a  party  of  the 
Nizam's  reformed  horse,  under  the  personal  commana  oi  Captain 
Davies. 

'The  Governor-General  in  Council  has  remarked,  with  particular 
satisfaction,  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  Reformed  Horse  on  this  occa- 
sion :  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  advanced  into  action  against  a 
superior  force  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  troops,  and  am>rds  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  zeal  and  attention  which  Captain  Davies  must 
have  exerted  in  perfecting  the  discipline  of  the  corps. 

'The  spirit  which  Captain  Davies  and  Captain  Pedler,  and  Lieutenant 
Rind,  and  the  Native  officers,  displayed  in  leading  the  men  into  action, 
affording  them  the  most  animating  examples,  is  considered  deserving  of 
the  higlMst  praise,  and  his  Excellency  in  Council  requests  you  will  com- 
municate these  sentiments  on  his  part  to  Captain.  Davies,  (and  through 
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him  to  the  officers  and  troopi  whom  he  commanded^  in  tenns  that  may 
do  jiutice  to  the  feelings  of  the  Government.  The  GoTemor-Gen^^  in 
Coaneil  is  satisfied  that  the  signal  success  of  this  first  enterprise  of  the 
Reformed  Horse,  will  have  a  very  important  effect  in  stamping  the 
Character  of  the  corps ;  and  that,  on  future  occasions,  when  they  may 
be  engaged,  their  conduct  will  be  marked  by  a  greater  dcfip-ee  of  confi- 
dence and  energy  than  might  otherwise  be  looked  for  m  troops  so 
recently  organised. 

'  What  the  Governor-General  considers  most  important  in  this  afiair, 
is  the  decisive  proof  it  affords  of  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  the  system 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  Government  to  introduce  into  the  armies 
of  our  allies,  with  a  view  to  render  them  substantially  serviceable. 

'  The  Governor-General  in  Council  laments  the  wounds  received  by 
Captains  Davies  and  Pedler  in  this  gallant  affiemr;  but  his  Lordship 
trusts  those  officers  will  speedily  be  enabled  to  resume  ^e  active  duties 
of  their  professions. 

(Signed)  'J.  Adah, 

'  Chief  Secretary  to  Government.' 
'  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  May  17.  1827/ 

The  circumstance  above  alluded  to,  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
those  distinguished  officers  have  been  thanked  for  fheir  services  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  were  opposed  to  a  body  of  2,000  horse,  with 
only  800  horse,  who  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  brought  under  the  control 
of  officers;  but  Arom  the  Honourable  Company's  regular  corps,  this 
disparity  made  it  necessary  for  each  individual  to  act  independently  of 
his  comrades.  The  officers,  as  well  as  men,  were  therefore  opposed  to 
superior  numbers ;  and  in  the  conflict  two  of  the  three  Britisn  officers 
were  severely  wounded.  Captain  (now  Major)  Pedler,  who  is  at  this 
moment  on  furlough,  in  his  Native  county,  Devon,  after  having  served 
twenty-six  years  in  India,  owes  the  preservation  of  his  life  to  one  of  the 
not  unfrequently  vilified  Natives;  and,  as  it  strongly  marks  their 
humanity,  and  the  high  sense  entertained  by  them  of  the  British 
character,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark.  On  the  Minor's  rencontre  with 
the  enemy,  and  after  their  dispersion  into  small  parties  and  pursuit  to  a 
considerable  distance,  he  was  surrounded  and  wounded  in  his  sword- 
arm,  which,  together  with  a  wound  from  the  lance,  obliged  him  to  give 
up  the  pursuit,  and  on  retiring  to  where  the  enemy  had  been  first  en* 
countered,  he  fainted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  fell  senseless  from  his 
horse.  This  being  observed  by  one  of  the  enemys,  who  had  been  un- 
horsed in  the  first  shock  of  the  charfie,.  he  immediately  came  to  the 
Major's  assistance,  tore  off  the  end  of  nis  turban,  and  with  it  bound  up 
the  bleeding  wound,  carried  him  under  the  shade  of  a  neighbouring  tree, 
and  restored  him  to  life.  His  having  had  the  means  in  his  power  of  escape, 
is  a  further  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  character  of  a 
British  officer  is  held  by  the  Natives  of  India,  as  also  of  their 
humanity.  He  shortly  afterwards  accompanied  Camain  Pedler  to  Bom- 
bay, whither  he  was  compelled  to  proceed  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  and  was  there  recognised  as  a  deserter  from  the  squadron  of 
cavalry  belonging  to  that  Presidency,  and  on  the  circumstance  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  M.  Nightingale,  he 
was  pleased  to  pardon  him,  and  Major  Pedler  has  since  provided  hand- 
somely for  him  in  the  Nagpore  Auxiliary  Horse,  a  corps  the  Major 
himsm  organised,  of  2,000  men,  belonging  to  the  Nagpore  state.    Those 
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troops  may  be  compared  to  the  Cossacks  of  Europe,  in  many  respects 
similar,  but  possessm^  higher  sense  of  honour  and  pnde .  Soldiers  by  birth, 
they  are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  from  their  earliest  infiiuicy,  and 
though  they  have  a  high  respect  for  our  Service  and  GoTemment,  are 
nerer  to  be  found  in  &e  ranks  of  the  regular  corps  of  the  Honourable 
Company.  It  was  therefore  considered  a  political  measure  of  some 
importance  hj  the  late  Governor-General  of  India,  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  to  oring  them  under  the  control  of  British  officers,  with  a 
view  of  not  only  rendering  them  useful  as  auxiliaries,  but  to  prevent 
them  augmenting  the  ranks  of  our  enemies.  Their  conduct  on  every 
occasion  is  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  system,  as  it  is  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  British  officers,  and  gallantry  in  the  field.  By  respecting 
their  premdlces,  which  are  but  few,  and  not  at  all  incompatible  with  that 
state  of  discipline  to  which  they  are  brought,  they  will  always  be  found 
substantially  useful  to  the  security  of  our  vast  empire  in  the  east,*  they 
are  most  patient  under  ^tigue,  obedient,  sober,  and  brave,  possessing  in 
a  very  emment  degree  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  and  valuable  soldier, 
performing  all  the  evolutions  practised  by  cavalry,  and  adopting  a  uni- 
form dress  of  their  own  costume,  better  suited  than  any  other  to  their 
habits  and  climate.  The  lamented  assassination  of  Colonel  Davies,  was 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  the  intemperate  interference  of 
a  young  and  inexperienced  officer,  a  relation  of  the  Colonel,  whom  he 
had  admitted  into  the  corps, — ^an  interference  as  unknown  as  it  was 
unauthorised  by  Colonel  D.,  than  whom  a  finer  or  more  gallant  soldier 
never  entered  tne  army,  and  who  fell  beloTcd  and  adored  as  such  by  the 
very  man  who,  in  a  moment  of  great  irritation,  perpetrated  the  act  whieh 
was  as  immediately  and  summarily  avenged  by  their  comrades  on 
the  spot. 


EupiBBS*  Changes. 


Venice,  vfaere  art  thou,  that  wast  great  of  yore. 
Throned  on  thy  hundred  isles  in  stately  pride—- 
Rome — Babylon  the  Mighty  ?   On  the  tide 
Of  ages  have  ye  passed,  and  are  no  more  : 
The  shadow  of  your  glory  is  but  seen. 

To  tell  what  once  ye  were  : — so  kingdoms  fall, 
E*en  as  doth  man,  at  Fate's  almighty  call. 
From  the  high  summit  where  they  once  had  been 
The  wonder  of  the  world — as  if  some  Power, 

Strong  and  relentless,  for  a  moment's  mirth. 
Had  raised  them  to  that  summit  for  an  hour. 

Then  blotted  them  at  once  from  off  the  earth : 
So  shall  it  be  with  this,  and  those  to  come — 
Like  unto  feathers  toss*d  upon  the  ocean-foam. 


I.. 
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Settlement  of  Amherst  Island^ 

When  this  country  was  first  ceded  to  us»  great  expectations 
were  held  out  of  the  commercial  advantages  which  would  be  ob- 
tained by  trading  up  the  numerous  rivers  which  run  through  this 
province  ;  but  this  visionary  prospect  has,  like  all  the  others,  disap- 
jieared.  These  rivers  have  now  been  traced  as  faras  they  are  navigable, 
and  found  to  be  of  very  limited  extent ;  and  the  countries  through 
which  they  take  their  course  are  altogether  uninhabited,  except  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  by  some  equally  savage  tribes  of 
Aborigines,  who  are  thinly  scattered,  like  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert, 
over  the  face  of  this  wilderness.  To  the  north  and  east,  an  inac« 
cessible  chain  of  mountains,  and  impassable  rapids,  prevent  the 
possibility  of  carrying  on  commerce  either  with  Siam  or  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Burman  Empire.  To  the  west,  bands  of  marauding 
freebooters,  under  independent  chiefs,  occupy  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Martaban  and  Setaung  rivers,  and  prevent  the  possibility 
of  conveying  goods,  with  safety,  into  the  interior  of  the  Burman 
Empire  in  that  direction,  even  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them.  To 
the  south  lie  our  own  newly-acquired  territories,  from  which,  for 
the  reasons  ahready  stated,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  commercial 
advantages. 

There  are  surely  no  fairer  data  for  judging  both  of  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  resources  of  this  province,  than  by  inquiring  what 
have  been  its  exports  and  imports  for  the  past  year. 

As  to  exports,  I  am  not  aware  there  ever  were  any,  except  a  few 
boat-loads  of  beetle-nut  for  the  Rangoon  market  ^  not  one  vessel, 
so  for  as  I  can  ascertain,  ever  got  a  single  ton  of  return  carjso  from 
this  province.  As  to  imports,  these  have  consisted,  first,  oiseveral 
ship-loads  of  rice,  to  feed  people  who  were  too  lazy  to  rear  any  for 
themselves ;  secondly,  of  commissariat  stores,  for  the  support  of 
two  thousand  troops,  for  whom  the  province  could  not  furnish  a 
single  week's  provision ;  thirdly,  of  large  sums  of  specie  for  the 
payment  of  these  troops,  not  a  piece  of  which  can  ever  be  realised 
from  the  province ;  fourthly,  ot  various  supplies  of  live  stock,  wines, 
and  groceries,  for  such  Europeans  as  cau  afford  to  pay  for  them  at 
an  exorbitant  rate  3  fifthly,  of  a  few  bales  of  coloured  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  piece  goods,  for  holiday  dresses  for  the  Burmese ; 
and,  sixthly,  of  a  small  quantity  of  arrack  and  opium,  to  improve 
the  morals  and  intellects  of  our  new  subjects.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
what  revenue  these  imports  are  likely  to  produce  -,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  convinced  that,  were  it  not  for  the  supplies  requisite  for  the 
troops  and  European  residents  here,  the  whole  exports  and  imports 
of  the  province  would  not  form  a  sufficient  cargo  for  a  I^o^mouth 
bom-boat. 
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Buty  as  great  expectations  have  lately  been  held  out  to  the  puUic, 
that  such  abundant  supplies  of  teak  may  be  obtained  from  this  pro- 
vince as  to  form  a  considerable  source  of  revenue,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  investigate  this  branch  of  the  subject^  before  condemning 
the  province  as  totally  useless. 

That  there  are  considerable  forests  of  teak  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  this  extensive  province,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  extremely  pro- 
bable i  but  it  is  obvious,  even  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that,  if  these 
forests  are  at  any  considerable  distance  inland,  they  must,  from  the 
impossibility  of  water  conveyance,  prove  as  useless  to  us  as  if  they 
were  growing  on  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat.  Now  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  principal  teak  forests  are  situated  in  the  lower 
range  of  the  Siamese  hills,  several  miles  distant  from  any  good 
water  conveyance,  and  upwards  of  ninety  miles,  by  the  Atraan 
Tiver,  from  MoelMein ;  so  that,  besides  the  difficulty  of  felling  and 
squaring  the  timber,  (a  difficulty  almost  insuperable,  considering  the 
scarcity  of  inhabitants,  and  their  utter  aversion  to  hurd  labour,)  it  yet 
remains  to  be  shown  how  this  teak  is  to  be  brought  to  the  water- 
side, over  a  country,  not  only  destitute  of  roads,  but  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  practicable  ones 
could  ever  be  formed. 

There  is  another  range  of  teak  forest  which  has  lately  been  dis* 
covered,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  up  the  Saluen  river, 
above  a  small  village  called  Myang ;  but,  though  the  outskirts  of 
this  forest  approach  pretty  near  the  river,  yet  the  principal  extent 
of  it  is  all  inland  5  and  the  ground  in  that  neighbourhood  is  even 
more  unfavourable  for  its  conveyance  to  the  river,  than  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Siamese  hills ;  I  believe  there  are  also  some  doubts 
whether  this  forest  is  not  beyond  our  frontier. 

But,  supposing  aH  those  difficulties  to  vanish,  and  that  the  teak 
could  be  cut  down  and  floated  with  ease  to  the  port  of  Amherst, 
the  next  question  is,  could  it  be  sold  there  cheaper  than  at  Rangoon  > 
I  should  decidedly  say  not.  The  distance  of  water  conveyance 
alone  down  the  Atraan  or  Saluen  is  greater  than  the  distance  teak 
has  to  be  brought  down  the  river  to  Rangoon  -,  and,  from  the 
scarcity  of  population,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  labour,  it 
must  eventually  prove  much  dearer  than  that  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  that  port.  Besides,  though  the  teak  and  its  conveyance 
cost  Government  nothing,  it  would  certainly  prove  the  dearest  spe- 
culation ever  engaged  in,  if  two  thousand  men  had  to  be  maintained 
in  a  jungle  for  the  sake  of  a  few*  logs  of  timber. 

But,  as  the  future  prospects  of  this  country  must  greatly  depend 
on  the  increase  of  its  population,  it  is  a  question  which  will  very 
naturally  be  asked,  whether  there  is  a  probability  of  any  further  in- 
crease taking  place,  by  emigration  horn  the  Burman  provincea. 
Unfortunately,  there  appears  no  likelihood  of  this^  now  that  ^e  civil 
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^ttcords  of  the  country  are  settled.  As  long  as  thie  Taliens  were  in 
power^  tbey  could  emigrate  at  their  option,  and  numbers  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  whose  lives  would  have  been  for- 
feited by  remaining  in  their  own  country  -,  but  now  that  the  ports 
and  frontier  are  in  possession  of  the  Burmese,  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  them  to  attempt  it ;  indeed  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  whenever  a 
'  system  of  taxation  is  commenced,  the  population  of  this  place  will 
rapidly  decline  5  for  it  is  only  the  freedom  from  taxation,  the  exces- 
sively high  price  of  labour,  and  of  every  article  of  European  con- 
sumption, which  retains  them  here,  as  they  are  thus  enabled,  lirom 
the  produce  of  a  few  days'  labour,  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  state 
of  complete  indolence  for  several  weeks,  which  seems  to  be  the  very 
height  of  Burman  felicity. 

When  I  inform  you  that  the  labour  of  a  common  coolie  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  annas,  and  of  a  carpenter  about  two  rupees  a  day, 
that  the  price  of  a  fowl  is  a  rupee,  and  a  couple  of  ducks  five,  four 
small  rolls  of  bread  a  rupee,  a  pound  of  buffalo  butter  about  seven 
rupees,  and  a  quart  of  buffalo  milk  half  a  rupee,  ^gs  about  two 
annas  a  piece,  and  fish,  vegetables,  and  meat  about  six  times  as 
dear  as  in  any  of  the  Presidencies,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  as  long 
as  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  Burmese  will  be  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  us ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  European  residents  commence  rearing 
stock  of  their  own,  and  the  demand  >for  labour  ceases,  we  shi|ll  very 
soon  see  a  great  portion  of  the  population  take  their  departure ;  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  our  just 
and  equitable  Government,  and  appear  to  regard  our  intrusion  with 
a  very  jealous  eye.  They  have,  with  all  their  faults,  a  good  deal  of 
the  amor  patria  about  them ;  and  I  am  convinced,  should  we  ever 
stand  in  need  of  their  assistance,  we  shall  find,  (as  my  friend  Baillia 
Nicol  Jarvie  says  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,)  *  that,  however 
much  they  may  for  a  time  quarrel  among  themselves,  they  will 
always  unite  against  those  who  carry  siller  in  their  pouches,  and 
wear  breeks  on  their  hinder  ends.' 

Some  people  contend,  that,  however  unprofitable  it  may  be,  this 
province  must  be  retained  along  with  a  large  military  force,  aa  a 
check  upon  the  rest  of  Burmah ;  but  I  really  cannot  see  that  any 
such  necessity  exists.  .If  the  province  bordered  upon  any  part  of 
the  interior  of  Burmah,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  retain  it, 
as  it  would  afford  us  an  easy  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  country ; 
but  the  map  shows  in  an  instant  that  all  our  lately-acquired  terri* 
tory  is  quite  detached  from  the  principal  part  of  the  Burman  Empire; 
and,  as  all  the  country  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  for 
nearly  eighty  miles  inland,  is  nearly  as  desolate  and  as  unfit  for  the 
route  or  subsistence  of  a  military  force  as  it  is  on  this  side,  I  should 
think  it  very  improbable  that  any  army  would  ever  adopt  that  line 
of  operations  in  preference  to  the  channel  of  the  Irrawaddy,  where 
it  could  always  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  the  naval  force  for  siqp- 
plies.    But,  even  should  it  ever  form  part  of  the  plan  of  a  future 
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campaign,  to  make  a  divenion  in  this  quarter,  the  chamid  of  the 
Martalttn  river  will  at  all  times  be  as  open  to  us  as  it  is  now ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  send  a  few  gun-boats  up  the  river  and  effect  a 
landing  at  any  place  which  may  be  judged  most  advisable.  We 
aouty' depend  upon  meeting  with  little  or  no  opposition:  we  shall  find 
the  place  just  as  desolate  and  defenceless  as  it  was  upon  our  first 
arrival ;  for  the  Burmese  will  have  too  much  to  do  with  their  troops 
to  think  of  detaching  any  of  them  for  the  defence  of  a  country 
which  they  know  can  be  of  no  value  whatever  to  them. 

But,  supposing  the  province  were  of  more  importance  in  a  military 
point  of  view  than  it  reaUy  is^  there  is  one  insuperable  objection  to 
its  ever  bdng  retained  as  a  station  for  troops  j  namely,  the  diflSculty 
of  obtaining  the  proper  supplies  of  good  provisions  for  them :  this 
difficulty  seems  daily  increasing^  and  has  of  late  been  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences.  Notwithstanding  the  able  exertions 
of  the  authorities  here  to  obtain  fresh  provisions  for  the  European 
troops,  none  could  be  procured  for  some  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  salt  provisions  alone  5  and  it  is  my 
painful  duty  to  record,  that  this,  added  to  the  extreme  high  price 
and  scarcity  of  bread,  vegetables,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  bazaar,  has  brought  on  scurvy,  dysentery,  and  all  that  train 
of  diseases  which  inevitably  afflict  troops  subject  to  such  privations. 

Within  the  last  three  months,  the  hospitals  of  the  European 
troqps  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  crowded  with  sick,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  has  been  considerable.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  a  regiment  between  600  and  700  strong,  since  its  arrival  here 
in  December  last,  has  been  from  115  to  120  men,  in  other  wonts, 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole.  This  great  mortality  at  first  sight 
certainly  does  not  argue  much  for  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  $  but 
I  am  stUl  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  it,  from  the  circumstance 
that  all  those  whose  income  will  admit  of  their  purchasing  a  suffi* 
ciency  of  wholesome  food,  are  in  good  health,  and  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

It  certainly  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  Government  to 
send  a  good  supply  of  fiour  and  bakers  hither,  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  good  wholesome  bread  to  the  troops,  which  is  infinitely  more 
nourishing,  and  must  be  less  expensive,  than  biscuit.  Both  bullocks 
and  sheep  might  also  be  easily  sent  round  from  Calcutta  at  a  trifling 
expense,  and  issued  to  the  troops,  instead  of  coarse  buffalo  or  salt 
meat.  This  alteration  of  diet  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  effect  an 
immediate  change  in  the  health  of  the  troops ;  and,  though  a  few 
thousand  rupees  extra  might  be  expended  by  it,  that  is  certainly  an 
object  of  very  trifling  moment  when  the  health,  comfort,  and  Uvea 
of  British  soldiers  are  at  stake.  The  maxim  of  one  of  our  greatest 
Generab  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind :  '  That  he  who,  by  a  judi- 
cious liberality  in  the  food  and  comforts  of  his  soldiers,  saves  the 
life  of  one  man  in  quarters,  deserves  the  praises  of  his  country 
equally  as  much  as  if  he  had  slain  thousands  of  his  enemies  in  the 
fiekL' 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

S<E>  Madras,  March  1, 1828. 

As  a  genuine  Indo-Briton,  I  derive  very  great  satisfaction  from 
the  interest  displayed  by  you  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  race  to 
which  I  belong,  and  I  assure  you  I;  with  many  of  my  countrymen^ 
feel  an  eager  desire  to  express  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  and  gra* 
titude  for  the  attention  frequently  bestowed  on  our  case  in  the  pages 
of  *  The  Herald; 

The  main  object,  however,  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  letter  is 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  public  a  gross  fraud  that  has  been  re- 
cently practised  upon  us  here,  and  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  the 
object  can  be  so  completely  gained  as  by  appearing  in  the  pages  of 
your  valuable  Journal,  and  I  trust  you  will  insert  it  at  an  early 
period. 

And  that  the  motives  which  induce  me  to  do  so  may  not  be  mis- 
taken, I  begin  by  stating,  that  I  am  the  son  (by  a  Native  woman) 
of  a  Scotch  Serjeant,  who  fought  and  bled  at  Seringapatam  and 
Assaye,  and  who  ultimately  fell  in  battle  in  Java. 

In  order  fully  to  expose  the  upstart  mongrel  trespassers  of  whom 
I  eompkdn,  I  must  state  that  there  exists,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  St  George,  a  numerous  host  of  country-bom  and  half-caste  men 
and  women,  composed  of  as  promiscuous  a  rabble  as  ever  congre« 
gated  together,  since  the  days  uf  the  burning  of  the  brick  and  building 
of  a  tower  on  a  plain  in  the  hind  of  Shiraz  $  and  they  are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  the  name  of  Babylonians  as  to  that  of  Indo- 
Britons :  they  are  the  illegitimate  descendants  of  runaway  Spaniards, 
fugitive  Portuguese,  French  cooks,  tulip-stealers  from  Holland,  ex* 
Urpated  Armenians,  Italian  fiddlers,  German  Quacks  and  corn-doc- 
tors, and  Hanoverian  razor-grinders,  with  many  others,  whose  pe- 
digree it  would  be  as  difficult  to  trace  as  that  of  the  children  of 
Solomon's  servants.  This  class  of  beings  have,  for  many  years  past, 
wonderfully  increased  about  Madras ;  rice,  their  chief  food,  seems 
to  affect  them  as  a  certain  highly  valuable  esculent  is  said  to  do  the 
population  of  Ireland :  for  they  continue  fulfilling  the  sacred  com- 
mand of  multiplying  and  replenishing  the  earth  at  an  extraordinary 
rate ;  and  several  of  them  have  managed  to  push  themselves  for- 
ward with  an  impertinence  that  can  only  be  equalled  by  their  own 
audacity  and  impudence.  There  are  a  few  of  them  who  have  got 
into  Government  offices,  houses  of  agency,  and  other  situations  as 
clerks  j  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  haughty  arrogancy  they 
assume,  particularly  to  Europeans,  to  whom  they  are  insolent  and 
uncivil  beyond  any  thing  I  can  express  -,  and  it  is  really  lamentable 
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to  see  a  house  of  agency  allow  its  most  respectable  oonstitnents  to 
recdFe  such  treatment  from  a  half-caste  Dutchman  their  manager^ 
as  would  in  other  sitpatioas  insure  Mynheer  dismissal  and  disgrace  -, 
in  fact,  so  much  do  some  of  them  assume,  that  the  very  managing 
partners,  in  more  houses  than  one,  allow  these  eountry-bom  clerks 
to  dictate  to  them.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  the  arts  some  of 
these  gentry  practise  in  order  to  conceal  their  real  character. .  The 
nrb  of  religion  hides  many  of  their  shameful  and  scandalous  actions ; 
Divine  Providence  is  a  word  that  they  have  always  at  the  end  of 
their  tongues,  but  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  actions,  is  but 
too  often  very  distant  from  their  hearts^  and  they  do  manage  under 
this  disguise  to  ingratiate  themiselves  into  the  good^gmces  of  many 
luisuspecting  persons  who  do  not  see  through  their  duplicity.  Tb^ 
generally  set  themselves  up  as  advocates  for  all  public  charities; 
hence,  we  have  them  as  clerks,  secretaries,  and  treasurers  to  all  in* 
stitutions  about  Madras  where  money  is  to  be  handled ;  and  there 
is  something  in  the  mere  aspect  of  their  so  employing  themselves 
that  is  calcumted  to  prepossess  others,  and  exhibit  them  in  an  ^- 
vantageous  light. 

During  the  period  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot  was  Governor 
here,  a  deputation  of  those  ipongrels  waited  upon  him,  and  stated* 
that  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  their  feelings  to  be  called  by  so  un- 
genteel  a  name  as  Country-borns,  or  Half-castes,  and  solicited  that 
they  might  in  future  be  distinguished  by  some  other  more  appro- 
priate  appellation,  such  as  Britons.  '  Oh,  oh,'  said  the  old  Gover- 
nor, puUing  up  a  certain  part  of  his  lower  garments,  that  usually 
hung  skckly  on  him, '  you  want  to  become  Britons,  or  John  Bulls, 
do  you  ?  No,  no,  I  cannot  do  that :  the  cast  of  your  countenances, 
as  well  as  your  complexions,  tells  me  you  are  not  descendants  of 
Britons.  You  more  resemble  Malays,  (a  breed  between  Jews  and 
Pariahs,)  or  some  wandering  foreign  tribe.     I  can  never  let  you  be 

called  John  Bulls  -,  but,  by !  I  will  make  you  all  Jack  Buffaloi, 

if  you  like.* 

Such  a  reply  one  would  have  thought  sufficient  to  have  stopped 
them  from  ever  again  agitating  the  subject ;  and  they  showed  their 
sagacity  by  remaining  quiet  during  the  Government  of  Sir  Thomas 
Monro,  for  they  were  aware  he  knew  their  characters  too  well  to 
listen  to  them.  No  sooner,  however,  had  our  present  Governor,  the 
Hight  Hon.  Mr.  Lushington,  arrived,  than  they  attacked  him  on 
the  matter,  and  gained  their  point.     Here  it  is  : 

*  General  Order  hy  Oovertnneni. 

<  No.  236.    Fort  St.  Oeoiige,  Nor.  30, 1827. 

'  It  havinir  been  represented  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  that  the  class 

of  persons  designated  Countr^-born»  in  the  General  Orders  of  the  \9lh 

of  March  last,  prefer  the  designation  of  Indo-Briton,  the  Governor  in 

Council  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  they  shall  in  future  be  distmguished  by 
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tliat  term  in  all  {mblic  documents  in  which  there  maybe  occarion  to  men* 
tion  them.    By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(Si^cd)  *  D.  Hill,  Chief  Secretary.* 

This  was  followed  by  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Goyemment,  got  up 
amongst  this  race.  I  saw  it,  with  the  signatures  of  about  a  score  of 
such  creatures  as  I  have  described  to  you  -,  but  no  real  descendant 
of  an  Englishman,  or  an  Irishman,  or  a  Scotsman,  was  to  be  found 
attaehe4  to  it  5  nevertheless,  these  '  men  of  mixed  breeds'  nowoonsi- 
der  themselves  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  regular  descend- 
ants of  Britons.  This  the  latter  feel  as  a  sore  grievance,  as  they 
are  much  degraded  by  being  classed  with  such  people  $  and  I  trust 
that  your  publishing  this  will  induce  those  who  have  the  power,  to 
adopt  such  steps  as  will  secure  to  the  sons  of  Britons  the  privileges 
of  being  such. — I  am,  &c. 

Note  of  the  Editob. 
Iv  conformity  to  our  established  practice  of  being  open  to  all  parties, 
and  influenced  by  none,  we  give  insertion  to  the  foregomg  letter,  ndilch, 
like  all  other  contributions  of  correspondents,  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits.  We  think,  however,  that  all  these  distinctions,  instead  of  being 
increased,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  removed,  as  there  is  quite  enough 
of  cause  for  disagreement  in  the  world,  without  superadding  differences 
of  castes  and  complexions. 


What  is  Fahe  ? 

Sat  what  is  Fame }  A  melody. 
That  quickly  passes  from  Uie  ear. 

And  leaves  nought  but  the  secret  sigh. 
That  it  would  breathe  no  longer  near. 

A  sun-beam  on  the  gloomy  cloud. 
That  soon  its  lustre  shall  o'ershade ; 

A  flow*ret  thrown  upon  the  shroud. 
That  wraps  the  palled  and  the  dead* 

An  alms  with  cold  reluctant  eye 
Presented  to  the  craving  soul. 

So  cold  that  it  would  rather  die. 
Than  deign  to  take  the  niggard  dole. 

This  is  the  praise,  the  &me,  that  earth 
Doth  to  its  wretched  vot*ries  give ! 

Oh !  grant  me  that  of  heavenly  worth. 
Let  me  the  Eternal's  praise  receive ! 


S*  £•  Ha 
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Memobul  op  thb  Mkbchants  of  London  against  thx  SxAMf 
Act  in  India. 

Fbok  a  desire  to  preserve  in  our  pages  a  fiiithful  record  of  ^e 
principal  documents  relating  to  this  important  subject^  we  republish 
from  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  the  last  Session^  the  following  me- 
morial ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  98th 
of  June  last.  There  is  one  paragraph  that  calls  for  particular  am- 
madversion^  which  we  reserve  for  a  note  upon  the  paragraph  itself. 
The  Memorial  is  as  follows  : 

Copy  of  the  Memorial  presented  by  the  merchants  in  London 
trading  to  India^  in  February  last,  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company,  respecting  the  Stamp  Tbx 
lately  imposed  in  Calcutta  (by  Regulation  No.  U.  of  1826)  on 
Commercial  Transactions. 

To  ike  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  East  India 

Company, 

Honoueable  Sibs, — ^In  conformity  to  the  desire  expressed  by 
your  honourable  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman,  at  an  interview 
with  which  a  Deputation  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
was  honoured  on  the  92d  ultimo,  we  proceed  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  your  Honourable  Court  the  following  observations  on 
the  Regulation  No.  XII.,  ot  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  the  14th 
of  December,  1896,  for  raising  and  levying  Stamp  Duties  within  the 
town  of  Calcutta : 

Having  at  the  interview  stated  the  motives  by  which,  acting 
in  behalf  of  our  correspondents  at  Calcutta,  we  were  influenced  in 
soliciting  it,  we  have  to  assure  your  Honourable  Court  that  it  will 
afford  us  unspeakable  gratification,  if,  by  the  proceeding  we  now 
adopt,  we  should  fortunately  succeed  in  producing  upon  your  Ho- 
nourable Court  such  an  impression  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  consi- 
derations we  have  to  urge  as  may  avert  the  necessity  of  any  more 
public  agitation  of  matters  which  it  were  so  extremely  desirable, 
on  many  accounts,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  popular 
or  party  controversy.  We  can  say  with  sincerity,  that,  in  making 
the  appeal  which  we  now  do,  we  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  true  interests  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  of  that  vast 
empire  the  government  of  which  is  in  their  hands.  There  is,  in 
truth,  no  sentiment  which  we  have  to  express  which  is  not  inspired 
by  an  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  and  wel&re  of 
India,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  good  understanding  that  has 
hitherto  subsisted  between  the  Honourable  Company  and  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country. 

In  deprecating  the  enforcement  of  the  late  Stamp  Regulatioii, 
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and  entreating  your  Honourable  Court  to  reconsider  the  policy  of 
that  measure^  we  are  actuated^  not  more  by  a  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  our  constituents^  than  by  a  conviction  that  the  concession  which 
it  is  our  object  to  obtain  will^  if  granted,  contribute  essentially  both 
to  the  productiveness  of  those  sources  from  which  the  Honourable 
Company  derive  their  revenue,  and  to  the  moral  strength  and  best' 
security  of  their  dominions. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  question  of  the  legality  of  these  new  imposts.  Your  Ho- 
nourable Court  are,  however,  aware  that  very  opposite  opinions  are 
entertained,  and  have  been  expressed,  as  to  this  point  by  gentlemen 
of  eminence  at  the  bar  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  have 
in  their  petition  to  Parliament,  the  only  mode  of  appeal  left  open  to 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  antecedent  Memorial  presented  by  them  to 
your  Bengal  Government,  asserted  in  very  decided  terms  their  sense 
of  the  repugnance  of  the  recent  Regulation  to  the  spirit  of  those 
sections  of  the  Acts  53d  and  54th  Geo.  III.,  by  which  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  authorised. 

Upon  no  principle  of  fair  interpretation  can  these  sections,  they 
contend,  be  understood  to  confer  upon  the  Honourable  Company 
any  other  right  of  taxation,  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta, than  that  of  levying  certain  duties  therein  particularly  speci- 
fied. This  very  specification  of  certain  duties  seems,  indeed,  to 
prove  that  the  Legislature  could  not  have  Intended  by  the  clauses  ih 
question  to  communicate  that  right  of  indefinite  taxation  which  is 
claimed  by  the  Honourable  Company,  and  upon  the  existence  of 
which  the  legality  of  the  obnoxious  Regulation  of  the  Bengal  Go- 
vernment depends.  Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  the  necessity,  or 
where  the  purpose  of  particularising,  for  example,  the  rate  of  cus- 
toms to  which  property  was,  in  future,  to  be  subjected,  if  a  power 
was  at  the  same  time  conferred  of  imposing  burthens  upon  the  sub- 
ject ad  libitum  of  every  species  and  to  any  amount  > 

Our  constituents  feel  themselves  still  further  confirmed  in  these 
views  of  the  true  import  of  the  Statutes  which  have  been  thus  ap- 
pealed to,  by  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany, up  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure  now  so  generally  com- 
plained of.  For  fourteen  years,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  period 
over  which  the  Act  extends,  this  right  of  unlimited  taxation  claimed 
by  the  Bengal  Government  has  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and 
apparently  unthought  of.  Our  constituents  cannot  help  considering 
this  seeming  unconsciousness  of  its  very  existence  for  so  long  a 
space  of  time,  as  rendering  the  notion  of  its  ever  having  been  really 
conveyed  by  the  Legislature  at  least  exceedingly  improbable.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  only  to  add,  in  reference  to  this  point  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  we  apprehend  it  will  be  somewhat  difiicult,  should  the 
question  ever  be  subjected  to  Parliamentary  discussion,  to  persuade 
the  public  mind  in  this  country  to  acquiesce  in  the  very  extraordinary 
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claim  DOW  for  tl\e  first  time  advanced  by  die  Honourable  Compaiiy } 
for  the  delegation  of  a  power  of  unlimited  taxation  appeara  to  us  to 
be  opposed  to,  and  incompatible  with,  the  functiona  of  legislation 

itself. 

Without  insisting  further  upon  the  abstract  question  of  the  law 
of  the  case, — to  which,  indeed,  we  have  been  induced  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  Honourable  Court,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  submitting 
what  we  conceive  will  be  the  prevailing  feeling  upon  the  subject, 
should  it  be  publicly  agitated, — we  proceed  to  examine  the  late  Regu- 
lation, in  reference  to  those  grounds  of  equity  and  general  propriety 
upon  which  its  advocates  appear  mosc  anxious  to  defend  it  It  is 
unnecessary  to  temark,  that,  in  goiog  into  this  line  of  argument,  we 
do  not  mean  to  abandon  the  position  we  had  already  taken  ;  but, 
were  even  the  legality  of  the  measure  unquestionable,  we  should 
still  protest  against  it  on  the  score  of  inexpediency  and  unfairness. 

The  reasoning  in  fovour  of  the  Regulation,  contained  in  the  replj 
of  the  Bengal  Government,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
portion  which  we  shall  first  notice  is  that  in  which  it  appears  to  be 
contended,  that  the  £>rms  observed  in  framing  the  enactment  have 
been  such  as  to  afiford  a  sufficient  security  to  those  affected  by  it, 
that  no  ri^ht  or  interest  of  theirs,  entitled  to  attention,  can  have 
been  overlooked  in  its  construction.  '  The  Regulation,'  it  is  affirmed, 
'  which  the  petitioners  represent  as,  in  their  opinion,  illegal,  has  been 
submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  for  the 
approbation  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  as  represented  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  £ngland ;  and  by  them  it  has  been 
passed,  with  the  aid  of  the  professional  talent,  general  intelligence, 
and  acute  discrimination,  which  the  state  of  society  in  England 
places  at  their  command.' 

Now,  admitting,  in  the  fullest  extent,  both  the  enlightened  wis- 
dom of  the  tribunals  here  mentioned,  and  their  disposition  to  give 
all  manner  of  favourable  consideration  to  the  fi&ir  claims  of  the  par- 
ties who  are  to  be  aflfected  by  their  decisions,  we  cannot  perceive, 
even  in  their  superintendence  and  control,  that  complete  flnfeguard 
of  the  popular  interests  which  was  desirable  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present.  They  are  not,  in  fact,  open  to  those  influences  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  act  in  that  ca})acity  with  the  requisite  vigilance 
and  efficiency.  The  entire  privacy  with  which  their  proceedings  are 
conducted,  affords,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  no  opportunity  to 
parties  even  to  call  their  attention  to  the  circiimstances  of  a  case, 
before  their  determination  in  regard  to  it  has  been  taken,  and  their 
decision  pronounced.  In  the  present  instance,  the  first  intimaticm 
received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  of  the  new  burthens  and  vex- 
atious Regulations  to  which  they  were  about  to  be  subjected,  waa 
the  publication  of  the  enactment  by  which  they  were  already  im- 
posed. That  enactment  had  obtained,  undoubtedly,  the  sanction 
both  of  your  Honourable  Court  and  of  the  Board  of  Commiasioners, 
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and  bad  passed,  it  may  be,  tbe  ordeal  of  a  long  and  anxious  exami-' 
nation,  on  tbe  part  of  eacb  tribunal.  But,  wbether  it  was  canvassed 
ibus  carefully  and  deliberately,  or  was  received  and  re-transmitted 
to  its  original  framers  witbout  baving  been  subjected  to  any  sucb 
elat^orate  consideration,  it  was  certainly,  at  all  events,  permitted  to 
attain  its  final  sbape  before  tbe  public  in  India  bad  bad  any  means  of 
learning  tbat  tbe  measure  was  so  mucb  as  contemplated.  In  tbese 
circumstances,  it  is  obvious  enough  tbat  its  autbors  were  altogetber 
precluded  from  deriving  any  assistance  in  its  construction,  eitber 
from  that  local  knowledge  which  could  have  been  nowhere  found  in 
so  mucb  abundance  as  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  or  from 
those  indications  of  the  general  feeling  in  that  settlement,  with  re- 
gard to  tbe  proposed  measure,  which  a  previous  announcement  of 
it  would  have  elicited. 

Tbe  principal  ground,  however,  upon  which  tbe  Bengal  Govern- 
ment rest  their  defence  of  the  new  Regulation,  is  the  alleged  unfair- 
ness  of  exempting  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  from  a  participation 
in  the  fiscal  burthens  borne  by  the  provinces.  '  In  the  eyes,*  we  are 
told,  *  of  the  Legislature  in  England,  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
have  equal  claims  to  consideration  with  those  of  Calcutta ;  and  it 
never  could  have  been  intended  that  the  whole  burthen  of  supporting 
Government  should  be  borne  by  the  former,  while  the  latter  should 
live  as  a  privileged  class,  protected  firom  hostile  aggression  and  in- 
ternal commotion  by  establishments  to  the  support  of  which  they 
contributed  little  or  nothing.* 

The  first  remark  tbat  we  have  to  make  to  this  representation,  has 
no  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  the  assumptions  or  insinuations  of 
which  it  consists.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  admit  that  the 
Honourable  Company  possess  any  right  of  unlimited  taxation,  even 
in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces ;  and,  upon  the  same 
grounds  on  which  we  have  already  expressed  our  serious  doubts  as 
to  tbe  legality  of  the  Calcutta  Stamp  Act  of  1826,  we  have  reason 
to  question  that  of  the  Provincial  Stamp  Act  of  1824.  Whatever 
force,  therefore,  may  belong  to  the  reasons  adduced  for  abolishing, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  distinctions*  between  the  condition  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Calcutta  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  much 
remains  to  be  proved  before  it  can  be  granted  that  sucb  considera- 
tions have  any  bearing  upon  the  points  under  discussion. 

But  we  aip,  we  confess,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  passage  just  quoted,  in  regard  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  two  communities  which  it  brings  into  oomparison^ 
and  their  claims  upon  the  Honourable  Company.  The  town  of  Cal- 
cutta, we  beg  leave  to  remark,  was  an  English  settlement  before 
the  incorporation  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  recognised  as  possessed  of  various  privileges  and  immunities, 
essentially  distinguishing  it  from  those  districts  which  have  been 
added  by  conquest  to  the  dominions  of  tbe  Honourable  Company  in 
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oomparativdy  recent  times.  Not  only  did  it  remise  a  royal  charteif 
from  Charles  II.,  but  English  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion were  established  within  its  bounds,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  the  powers  of  which  subsequent  interferences  of 
the  Legislature  have  considerably  enlarged,  and  which  continue  to 
the  present  time  to  mark  out  the  territory  over  which  the  authority 
of  those  courts  extends,  as  enjoying  a  pre-eminence  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Even  the  Natives  themselves  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  this  settlement^  as  exempted  from  those  exac- 
tions to  which  the  conquered  provinces,  at  least  up  to  the  last  re- 
newal of  the  Honourable  Company's  charter,  were  geherally  held  to 
be  exposed  5  and,  from  a  very  remote  period,  this  impression  has 
attracted  to  it  many  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  Native  establish- 
ments, whose  residence  has  contributed  essentially  to  the  growth  of 
its  commercial  prosperity,  and  who  can  only  be  induced  to  withdraw 
from  it  the  benefit  of  their  capital  and  industry,  by  having  their  con- 
fidence shaken  in  those  protecting  institutions  by  which  they  have 
till  now  believed  it  to  be  distinguished. 

The  British-bom  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  too,  who  form  an  import- 
ant and  influential  class  of  the  population,  seem  to  possess  a  strong 
claim,  from  the  many  disabilities  and  vexatious  restraints  to  which 
they  are  in  many  respects  subjected  by  the  policy  of  the  Honourable 
Company,  to  all  the  indulgence,  by  way  of  compensation,  which  it 
may  be  found  practicable  to  afford  theip.  Liable  as  they  are  at  any 
time  to  be  forcibly  removed  from  the  country  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Grovernment,  and  deprived,  at  the  same  time,  of  several  of  the  most 
valued  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-countrymen  of  all  classes 
at  home, — being  neither,  for  example,  permitted  to  discuss  the  mea- 
sures of  their  rulers  in  public  meetings  nor  through  the  medium  of 
the  press, — they  might  well  seem  entitled,  on  these  accounts  alone, 
to  a  somewhat  more  indulgent  treatment,  in  other  respects,  than  the 
Native  population,  who  either  do  not  labour  under  the  same  disabili- 
ties,  or  are  prevented,  by  their  long-formed  fiabits,  from  feeling  the 
severities  of  the  law  in  the  same  degree  !  But  when,  to  all  these  re- 
strictions, we  add  the  mention  of  that  crowning  disqualification 
which  renders  an  Englishman  incapable  of  either  possessing  or  fieurm- 
ing  the  smallest  portion  of  the  soil  in  India,  and  thus  marks  out  the 
whole  British-born  inhabitants  as  strangers  and  aliens  in  the  land, 
we  have  surely  established  a  suffidefU  distinction  between  their  con^ 
dition  and  that  of  the  Natives,  to  entitle  us  to  refuse  our  assent  to 
any  comparison  between  the  two  communities,  which  would  assert 
either  their  eijuivalent  privileges  or  their  equivalent  claims  !  * 

*  The  parts  we  have  marked  in  italics  contain  sentiments  that  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  have  seen  stated  in  India  by  the  most  inveterate  exclu* 
sionists ;  but  still  less  in  this  country,  and  that,  too,  by  men  professtn;^ 
themselves,  as  many  of  the  signers  of  this  Memorial  do,  to  be  the  warm 
fr\endt  of  Uie  Natives  of  India,  and  the  advocates  of  wi  e^tenmn  of  thdr 
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llie  eivQ  eondUioii  of  the  Unglish  part  of  the  comnMjUUty  in  Cal^ 
eiitta  is^  in  fact,  and  always  has  been^  as  distinct  bom  ihat  of  the 
population  of  the  interior  as  is  their  origin  itself.  Of  the  two 
classes,  the  one  hils  become  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
llonourable  CompaDjr  under  the  provisions  of  Acts  of  the  British 
Legislature,  the  other  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms ;  and^  ih 
reference  to  it,  the  Company  may  be  said,  in  scnne  measure,  to 
ei\|oy  the  rights  of  conquest.  The  one  has  at  all  times  been  recog- 
nised as  in  many  important  respects  under  the  protection  of  British 
Uiw;  the  other  has  uniformly  looked  for  all  legal  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  will  of  the  Company  alone. 

Our  constituents,  however,  contend  that,  whatever  may  be  bought 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bengal  Government,  that  there  ought  to  be 
oo  distinction  between  the  ancient  settlement  of  the  conquerors  and 
the  new  provinces  inhabited  by  the  conquered,  nothing  can  be  more 
unfair  than  the  statement  which  would  represent  them  as  having 
actually  hitherto  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  expenses  of  the 
State.  Those  of  them  who  are  not  Natives  of  the  country  certainly 
do  not  pay  any  thing  to  the  Honourable  Company  in  the  shape  of 
rent  for  land,  not  being  permitted  to  fiirm  land.  The  oontributiona 
derived  from  this  source,  however,  although  forming  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indian  Government,  do  not  constitute 
an  impost  bearing  peculiarly  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but 
one  which  is  equsJly  operative,  in  fact,  upon  all  the  consumers  of  its 

rights.  The  condition  of  the  Enj^lish  in  India,  is,  God  knows,  humiliat- 
ing enough ;  but  that  of  the  Natives  is  ten  times  worse :  for,  excepting 
the  mere  exemption  from  liability  to  removal  from  the  country,  they 
suffer  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  subject  to  irresponsible  power,  and 
unlimited  taxation,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  English.  But, 
even  were  it  otherwise,  the  Merchants  of  England  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  recite  the  degrading  prohibitions  under  which  their  countrvmen  reside 
in  India,  as  an  argument  for  their  exemption  from  a  Stamp  Tax,  without 
at  the  same  time  condemning  these  prohibitions  as  disgracefhl  to  the 
Government  that  imposes,  and  the  people  that  submit  to  them,  and  with- 
out first  asking  Parhament  to  remove  from  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  East,  such  marks  of  slavery  and  oppression.  Let  them  petition  for 
Ae  abolition  of  the  power  of  arbitrary  banish ment,-*— let  them  ask  for  the 
rigb^of  their  countrymen  in  India  to  discuss  the  measures  of  Governm^t 
Arougb  tk^  press, — and  for  the  right  of  their  holding  and  cultivating 
land.  Let  (hem,  in  short,  denounce  the  whole  system  by  which  English- 
men alone  are  i?onsidered  and  treated  as  aliens  in  a  country  which  Uiey 
ought  to  consider  ajs  tk^ir  own ;  and  they  would  then  command  the  sup- 
port and  sympjithy  of  all  'ggqd  pen,  whether  in  India  or  here.  But, 
while  they  sit  down  content  under  tbese  badges  of  slavery,  and  merdy 
use  them  as  arguments  why  ih^  should  enjoy  privileges  of  exemption 
from  a  tax  to  which  all  the  Natives  of  the  country  are  subject,  without 
the  power  of  raising  a  voice  of  reason  or  remonstrance  against  the  con^ 
duct  of  their  rulers,  we  think  they  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  selfishness  and 
iUiberality  quite  unworthy  the  English  name  and  character.-^EniToa. 
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produce.  Unless^  however,  it  is  meant  to  be  contended  that  tiie 
rent  levied  upon  land  is  a  tax  iaJling  only  upon  the  fanner,  we  con- 
fess we  do  not  understand  upon  what  grounds  it  is  maintained  bjr 
the  Bengal  Government,  that  the  whole  expenses  of  the  State  are 
borne  in  India  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  while  those  of  CaI-> 
cntta  live  as  a  privileged  class,  and  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
the  support  of  those  establishments  by  which  they  are  protected. 
The  Stamp  Duties  imposed  in  1824  form,  we  believe,  the  only  species 
of  tax  which,  previous  to  the  late  Regulation,  was  exclusively 
operative  in  die  provinces.  The  produce,  we  understand^  of  these 
duties  has  never  been  considerable,  and  their  pressure  may  be  fairly 
affirmed  to  have  been  at  least  compensated  by  that  of  other  imposts, 
bearing  peculiarly  upon  the  commerce  and  inhabitants  of  Cakntta ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  house-tax,  which  the  Government,  afUr 
more  than  one  trial,  has  failed  in  levying  in  the  provinces ;  heavy 
rates  of  customs,  tolls  on  markets  and  canals,  port  charges,  &c. 
As  consumers,  they  pay  in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxation  exactly 
the  same  rates  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces.  But  this  ia 
not  all.  Those  acquainted  with  the  state  of  India  know  well  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  capital  employed  even  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  that  country  is  furnished,  in  fact,  by  those  who  are  not  them- 
selves permitted  to  make  investments  either  in  the  purchase  or 
farming  of  land.  In  the  cultivation  of  indigo  alone,  it  has  been 
asserted,  by  those  most  competent  to  ascertain  the  fiact,  that  capital 
advanced  by  individuals  in  Calcutta  is  now  employed  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  annually.  £ven  the  Stamp  Duties, 
therefore,  to  which  the  agricultural  part  of  the  population  are  sub- 
jected, become  in  this  way  a  burthen  upon  the  monied  interest  iu 
Calcutta,  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  are  thus  in  reality  taxed 
through  the  taxation  of  the  provinces. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  on  which  it  appears  to  us  impoh'tic 
and  inexpedient  to  impose,  at  the  present  moment,  any  additional 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  whether  under  the  plea  of  assi- 
milating their  burthens  to  those  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  or  upon  any  other  ground.  We  hold  that  the  Honourable 
Company  do  not  possess  any  right  of  arbitrary  taxation  ;  and^  even 
if  they  did  possess  any  such  right,  we  maintain  that  they  would  not 
act  with  a  fair  and  judicious  consideration  either  of  their  own  in- 
terests or  of  the  circumstances  of  the  other  parties  concerned,  in 
exercising  it  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Our  objection,  however,  to  the  recent  Regulation  of  your  Bengal 
Government  becomes  much  stronger  when  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  particular  tax  imposed  by  it,  and  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  population  who  are  to  be  affected  by  its  provisions. 
A  Stamp  Tax,  extensively  affecting  money  transactions,  is  perhaps 
the  very  last  species  of  impost  to  which,  under  a  wise  system  of 
finance,  it  would  be  attempted  to  subject  such  a  community  as  that 
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of  the  inhabiuinta  of  C«lcuite.  From  the  manner^  ia  the  first  pbee, 
in  which  accounts  are  kept^  and  business  in  general  carried  on 
aau>ng  the  commercial  classes  in  thai  city,  it  appears  to  be  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  if  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Regu- 
lataon  be  even  practicable.  The  incessant  and  harassing  inconve- 
nience likely  to  result  from  it,  may  be  fairly  compared  to  that  which 
would  be  experienced  by  all  classes  of  men  in  this  metropolis,  were 
the  Government  to  attempt  to  raise  a  revenue  by  calling  into  opera- 
tion a  system  of  Stamp  Duties  upon  the  dealings  of  bankers.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  climate,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  at 
Calcutta  almost  all  payments  are  necessarily  managed  by  writing, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  should  the  exaction  of  these 
Stamp  Duties  be  persevered  in,  that  they  must  produce  a  far  greater 
amount  of  annoyance  than  any  similar  tax  could  occasion  in  this 
country,  where,  in  many  departments  of  business  at  least,  persons 
are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  making  and  receiving  payments  without 
the  intervention  of  written  orders  or  acknowledgments.  In  India, 
the  commercial  man  must,  under  the  new  law,  be  reminded  by 
almost  every  sum  of  money  he  has  to  receive  or  to  pay  away,  of  the 
burthensome  exactions  of  the  Government,  and  its  vexatious  inter- 
ference with  the  most  delicate  concerns  of  private  life.  For  in  this 
light  of  an  intolerable  intrusion  into  men's  private  affairs  is  the  Act 
undoubtedly  viewed  by  the  whole  Native  population^  who,  naturally 
cautious  and  averse  to  publicity  in  their  money  transactions,  con- 
template with  more  than  suspicion  whatever  seems  to  threaten  an 
exposure  of  matters,  the  concealment  of  which  from  general  ob- 
servation they  may  regard  as  of  much  importance. 

The  experience  of  Government  too,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
has  already  discovered  another  formidable  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  the  tax,  in  the  enormous  expense  of  collecting  it  5  an  expense 
which,  we  are  assured,  has  been  found  to  amount  to  a  charge  of 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  returns. 

The  strongest,  however,  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  we  would 
urge  your  Honourable  Court  to  interpose  its  authority,  tq  avert  the 
consequences'  of  this  Regulation  of  your  Bengal  Government,  is  the 
universal  and  unprecedented  alarm  and  disquietude  which  it  has 
occasioned  in  Calcutta.  In  urging  upon  your  attention  such  a  con- 
sideration as  this,  we  are  not  calling  upon  your  Honourable  Court 
to  make  any  concession  to  mere  popular  clamour.  The  dissatisfiic- 
tion  now  existing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  is  not  the 
feverish  excitement  of  factious  individuals,  but  the  serious  alarm  of 
a  well-ordered  community,  not  ignorant  of  their  rights,  or  unmind- 
ful of  their  fair  claims  on  the  Honourable  Company's  Government. 

Among  the  Native  merchants  in  particular,  so  little  accustomed, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  to  feel  any  interest  in  public  measures,  these 
new  exactions  have,  both  from  the  peculiarly  vexatious  nature  of 
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their  interference  ^th  the  transactioiu  of  business^  and  the  miain** 
bjguous  and  overwhelming  import  of  the  language  by  which  their 
legality  has  been  defended,  spread  a  ferment  ^  discontent  and 
apprehension  which  nothing  but  their  immediate  and  oom]4ete 
revocation  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  allay.  Several  of  the 
wedthiest  of  this  class  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  have  already 
seriously  contemplated  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  settlement^ 
and  only  defer  carrying  their  resolution  into  effect  until  they  shall 
have  learned  the  result  of  the  appeal  about  to  be  made,  in  the  event 
of  the  feilure  of  all  their  other  efforts  to  obtain  redress,  to  the 
Legislature  in  England. 

We  trust  your  Honourable  Court  will  pardon  any  prolixity  into 
which  we  may  have  been  led  by  our  anxiety  to  submit  to  you 
whatever  fects  or  reasonings  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  weight  iu 
reference  to  a  subject,  your  decision  upon  which  is  looked  for,  at 
the  present  moment,  with  much  earnest  expectation,  by  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of 
India  -,  convinced  that  you  will  at  least  do  us  the  justice  of  believing, 
that,  in  discharging  our  duty  to  our  constituents,  we  have  never  for- 
gotten those  sentiments  of  respect  and  consideration  which  we  owe 
to  your  Honourable  Court. — We  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
ourselves.  Honourable  Sirs,  your  most  obedient  and  humUe 
servants. 


(Signed) 
Bszett,  Colrin,  Cravford,  &  Co. 
CockereU,  Traill,  &  Co. 
Fletcher,  Alexander,  &  Co. 
Fairlie,  Bonhain,  &  Co. 
Palmera,  Mackillop,  &  Co. 
Inglis,  Forbes,  &  Co. 
Rickards,  Mas;liiDto«h,  &.  Co. 

London,  18/A  February,  1828. 


Fiolay,  Hodraoo,  &  Co. 
M'Laahlao,  Macintyre,  &  Co. 
Z.  Macaulay  and  Babington, 
Small,  Colquhon,  &  Co. 
R.  Scott,  Fairlie,  &  Co. 
Oregson,  Melville,  ft  Knight, 
Hunter  &  Co. 


Note. — The  foregoing  Representation  was  addressed  to  the 
Court,  in  consequence  of  an  interview  held  at  the  India  House, 
between  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  a  Deputation  of  Merchants,  at  the  request  of  the 
latter  gentlemen.  No  reply  has  been  given  by  the  Court  to  such 
representation,  as  the  Regulation  to  which  it  has  reference  has  been 
appealed  against  to  the  King  in  Council,  of  which  the  Deputation 
was  informed  at  the  time. 
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Rspucfiov  09  Pay  in  the  Obdnancb  DsrABTMivT  of 

iNDfA. 

SiB»-*The  extensive  circulation  of  your  valuable  Journal  in 
different  parts  of  India,  and  the  kindness  with  which  you  meet  the 
wishes  ofyour  readers^  by  inserting  papers  tending  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  those  connected  with  the  Indian  army,  lead  me  to  hope; 
that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  insert  the  following  strictures  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

By  a  General  Order,  dated  95th  May,  18279  our  Governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Monro,  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
pay  and  allowance  of  Deputy  Commissaries,  whose  pay  formerly 
amounted  to  250  rupees.  Assistant  Commissaries  200  rupees^ 
Deputy  Assistant  Commissaries  120  rupees,  Conductors  4S  rupees^ 
and  iS-oop  Quarter  Masters  72  rupees  three  Annas,  to  40  rupees  a 
month,  placing  that  sum  which  was  formerly  allowed  under  the 
head  a£  pay  to  that  of  allowances. 

Does  it  not  appear.  Sir,  a  singular  hardship  to  men  who  have 
fought  and  bled  ih  the  Company's  service,  who  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  most  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  after  having 
attained  the  highest  grade  in  the  Ordnance  Department;  (viz., 
Deputy-Commissary  with  a  salary  of  nearly  400  rupees  a  month  -,) 
that  in  old  age,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  large  family,  they  should 
retire  from  the  Service  on  40  rupees  a  month  ? 

Could  it  ever  be  contemplated  or  imagined,  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  would  reward  their  servants  in  this  manner  ?  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  most  of  the  parties  who  are  now  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  have  been  many  years  employed  in  various 
branches  of  the  Service,  and,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  have 
been  placed  in  that  Department,  beginning  from  Conductor,  and 
eventually  attaining  the  rank  of  Deputy-Commissary.  It  is  well 
known  by  the  Indian  Government,  that  Conductors  have  a  higher 
responsibility  attached  to  them  than  any  subaltern  officer  (not 
holding  a  staff  situation)  in  the  Company's  Service.  Witness  the 
immense  quantity  of  military  stores  occasionally  placed  under  their 
charge  when  proceeding  on  command  from  Fort  St.  George  to  any 
of  the  out  stations ;  viz.,  Nagpore,  Secunderabad,  Musalipitam, 
&c.  If  it  be  allowed  that  an  Indian  Governor  shall  make  what 
innovations  he  pleases  on  the  pay  and  allowances  of  those  connected 
with  the  army  as  well  as  upon  what  they  shall  retire,  what 
reliance  can  the  veteran  have  on  the  faith  of  Government  ? 

Let  ipe  candidly  ask,  if  Sir  Thomas  Monro  had  made  such  an 
alteration  in  the  sums  which  are  granted  to  civil  and  military 
servants  on  their  retiring  from  the  Service,  should  we  have  heard 
of  his  many  virtues  blazoned  forth  at  the  public  meetings^  and  the 
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fulsome  pancgyrica  so  often  inserted  in  the  public  papers  at 
Madras  >  Would  those  men  who  have  been  so  zealous  to  raise  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  his  name^  have  subscribed  the  sum  of 
50^000  or  60,000  rupees  among  themselves  ? 

With  what  satisfaction,  I  would  ask  the  Court  of  Directors,  (for 
we  can  ask  no  one  this  question  in  India  for  want  of  a  free  press,) 
can  a  man  look  forward  to  end  his  days  with  an  enfeebled  and 
broken  constitution,  and  worn  out  with  a  series  of  hardships  ?  But, 
Sir,  such  is  our  state  in  India,  that  we  dare  not  complain  $  and  it 
may.be,  that, through  the  medium  of  an  English  Journal,  the 
Court  of  Directors  will  listen  to  the  truth,  and  pity  those  men  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  helping  themselves.  Should  a  Commis- 
sary's wife  survive  her  husband  with  a  numerous  oflPspriog,  she  will 
have  the  consolation  of  receiving  the  sum  of  10  rupees  a  month, 
being  one-fourth  of  the  pay  allowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  instead 
of  the  former  sum  :  viz.,  6^  rupees. 

Several  parties  who  have  served  the  established  period,  and 
would  retire  to  England  immediately,  cannot,  because  their  only 
dependance  is^on  40  rupees  a  month. 

F.J. 


•  The  Gkave  of  Beauty. 

The  skies  of  evening  are  beaming  o  er  me. 

The  birds  are  singing  amidst  the  bowers. 
The  world  is  basking  in  smiles  before  me. 

With  whispering  leaves  and  with  breathing  flowers. 
But  she  with  whom,  in  the  days  departed, 

'Mid  scenes  so  bright,  it  was  bliss  to  stray— # 
The  young,  the  fond,  and  the  faithful-hearted. 

Like  all  that's  fairest,  hath  fled  away. 

With  bough  and  blossom  her  bed  embowering, 

I  see  the  trees  o*er  her  slumbers  wave — 
And  hear  the  small  birds  around  me  pouring 

The  song  of  gladness  above  her  grave — 
And  reckless  childhood,  delighted,  cheering 

With  sounds  of  mirth  ait  the  village  green; 
And  Nature  her  gaudy,  gay  robes  wearing, 

As  death's  dark  partings  had  never  been. 

But,  while  her  garlands  are  greenly  wreathing, 

I  think  of  flowers  she  can  never  bring — 
And,  while  sweet  music  is  round  me  breathing. 

Of  one  that  hears  not  the  voice  of  spring. 
And,  while  the  sun,  o'er  the  sleep  forsaken. 

Sheds  farewell  smiles  from  the  distant  main — 
Sad  recollections  the  scenes  awaken. 

Of  her  for  whom  he  shall  rise  in  vain. 
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State  of  thb  Msdical*  Pbofbssion  in  India. 
'  Obaequiam  amioos,  Veritas  odiam  parit' 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SiB>-**The  description  of  the  state  of  the  Medical  Profession  in 
India  by  a  retired  Surgeon,  in  your  number  for  April  last,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  correct.  There  are,  however,  in  his  letter,  some  inac- 
curacies, evidently  proceeding  from  misinformation,  which  a  later 
acquaintance  with  the  service  enables  me  to  correct,  while  I  offer 
some  additional  information  on  the  subject  of  medical  abuses  and 
reform. 

Medical  contracts  for  European  regiments  have  at  length  been 
abolished  at  Madras,  to  which  Presidency  the  '  Retired  Surgeon's' 
observations  seem  chiefly  to  refer,  as  they  have  been  for  some  time 
at  the  other  Presidencies :  but  an  allowance  of  1 8  annas,  about 
8<.  3(2.  per  man  per  month,  is  still  granted  to  the  Surgeons  of  Eu- 
ropean corps,  on  account  of  certain  supplies  which  they  have  still 
to  furnish :  a  circumstance  which  your  correspondent  does  not 
mention.  The  members  of  the  Medical  Board  at  Madras  certainly 
did  recommend  to  Government  the  abolition  of  medical  contracts 
on  account  of  Europeans,  from  which  they  were  no  longer  to  profit 
themselves. 

The  medical  contracts  for  the  Native  troops,  contrary  to  your 
correspondent's  statement,  are  still  continued.  When  I  left  the 
country,  their  abolition  was  Spoken  of  5  but  this  was  doubtful,  as 
their  transfer  to  the  Commissariat  would  occasion  a  great  additional 
expense  to  the  Company. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  the  medical 
branch  of  the  Service  in  India  is  now  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  be  lamented,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  amelio- 
ration from  home.  Surgeons  of  twenty  years*  service  and  upwards 
in  that  destructive  climate,  equal  to  thirty  years'  expenditure  of  life 
in  Europe,  are  now  retiring  in  great  numbers,  having  nothing,  be« 
yond  the  miserable  pittance  assigned  them,  to  expect  in  India, 
within  the  ordinary  period  of  human  existence ;  and  many  medical 
men  in  India,  grown  grey  in  the  Service,  and  in  what  were  formerly 
profitable,  as  well  as  highly  responsible  and  laborious  charges,  have 
lately  applied  to  be  relieved,  or  to  be  permitted  to  go  home  on 
furlough,  having  now  no  inducements  to  remain  on  account  of  the 
emoluments  of  office. '  Their  resignations  were  not  accepted.  Me- 
dical assistants  were  liberally  tendered  to  them ;  and  furloughs  were 
refused  to  them  on  every  ground,  excepting  that  of  certified  sick- 
ness. Several  surgeons,  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years*  service, 
whose  heahh  is  broken,  will  be  obliged  to  retire  on  half-pay. 

Oriental  Herald,  Fol  18.  2  O 
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In  Bombay  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  Medical  Boards  and  of 
saperintendiog  Surgeons^  have  been  much  reduced  i  and,  as  re- 
trenchment is  the  oinder  €ff  the  day,  and  the  only  instraction  of  our 
Governors  of  Leadenhall-street,  the  same  thing  is  expected  on  the 
other  Presidencies.  Men  in  office,  and  their  understrappers,  whose 
interest  too  often  it  is  to  try  to  serve  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  harder  working  and  more  useful  brethren,  recommend  still 
further  reductions  in  this  iU-fiited  branch  of  the  Service  ^  and  it  is 
q>prehended  that  surgeons  in  India  will  soon  not  have  where- 
withal to  pay  their  su&riptions  to  '  their  Fund,'  the  last  and  only 
dependence  and  stay  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

In  proof  of  what  I  have  stated  above,  the  taking  care  of  self, 
and  Uiat  there  is  one  exception  at  least  to  the  poverty  of  the 
Indian  medical  profession,  complained  of  by  your  correspondent, 
I  would  just  instance  the  case  of  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Medical 
Board  at  Madras.  His  interest  with  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Thomas 
Monm,  is  well  known.  Sir  Thomas  had  him  appointed  Surgeon 
to  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  High- 
ness, who  gave  the  preference  to  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
profession,  now  on  fhriough.  Sir  Thomas's  stern  tense  of  justice 
never  stood  in  the  way  of  the  system  of  partiality  and  fe.vonritism, 
which  he  uniformly  observed.  Mr.  M'Cabe,  the  senior  officer  of 
coarse,  was  kept  by  Sir  Thomas  four  years,  acting  superintending, 
and  even  as  superintending  Surgeon,  after  his  promotion  at  the 
Presidency,— the  locum  tenens  of  the  Secretary  who  got  the  ap- 
pointment on  his  promotion  to  a  snperintending  Surgeoncy,  Mr. 
M'Cabe  being  removed  to  an  outstation  to  his  great  detriment 
and  loss.  The  injuries  which  the  late  Secretary,  and  the  late  first 
member  of  the  board,  Mr.  John  Douglass  White,  have  inflided 
and  entailed  on  the  Service,  in  the  prosecution  and  attainment  of 
their  own  selfish  ends,  will  long  be  severely  felt  and  deplored,— 
in  all  probability,  it  is  irremediable.  Illiterate,  ungenerous,  greedy, 
and  cunning  men,  can  only  serve  themselves,  and  appear  exalted, 
by  injuring  and  depressing  others.  In  short  they  recommend  eco- 
nomy, to  recommend  themselves.  Omnis  sibi  melius  malle  esse 
quam  alteri. 

It  is  notorious  that,  since  his  accession  to  the  Board,  the  late 
Secretary  has  been  the  warmest  advocate  for  economy  and  retrench- 
ment in  every  case,  excepting  fus  own  3  for  himself,  he  thought  t6o 
much  could  not  be  done.  On  his  promotion^  and  leaving  the 
Board,  he  retained,  in  addition  to  his  new  appointment  of  super- 
intending Surgeon  at  the  Presidency ;  1st,  the  Surgeoncy  to  the 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  at  one-half  the  salary  of  his  predecessor  in 
office  $  namely,  lOOL  per  month  :  9dly,  the  Inspector  Generalship 
of  Vaccination,  which  he  had  held,  without  once  leaving  the  Pre- 
sidency, for  seven  years;  and,  3dly,  the  Secretaryship  to  the 
Medical  PumL    These  appdntments  are  not  underrated  at  $fiOO 
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tttptM  per  meascm.  The  SecraUryship  to  the  fluid  may  hare  been 
oonsideied  infra  digniiatem ;  wad,  since  he  loit  tfie  Vaocinatioii  In- 
spector Genenikhip^  this  appobtmeot  (as  was  the  case  widi  ibr* 
mer  charges  of  his,  the  Medical  charges  of  the  Civil  College,  and 
the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut,  at  Madras,)  has  been  abolished  as 
superfluous  and  unnecessary ;  showing  that  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  do  the  duty  of  a  sinecure  appointment  with  propriety  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  Service. 

The  appointments  heaped  on  Mr.  Scott  when  Secretary  to  the 
Board,  and  the  preference  since  shown  to  him  at  the  expense  of  a 
senior  of  superior  claims,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  Where  have 
they  been  deserved  ?  At  Nellore  >  Onjleid-iervice  ?  At  the  Mount? 
For  his  late  report  of  cholera,  written  by  some  clever  asststaat- 
surgeoos,  whose  assistance  is  unacknowledged  or  even  hinted  at  ? 
Or  by  his  miserable  grabbings  and  pretended  savings  in  oflke  ? 

It  has  long  been  expected  that  something  would  be  done  at 
home  for  the  medical  service  in  India,  especiaOy  in  what  was 
most  wanted  in  the  way  of  a  graduated  scale  of  retiring  pay  or 
pensions  of  surgeons,  proportioned  to  their  respective  lengths  of 
service. 

This  was  my  first  object  of  solicitttde  and  inquiry,  on  my  arrival 
in  this  country,  and  I  learned,  with  more  disappointaoent  than  sur- 
prise, that  they  were  to  be  as  follows  : 

'  Members  of  the  Medical  Boards  in  India  to  be  permitted  to  re* 
tire»  without  reference  to  their  length  of  service  in  the  Board,  on 
the  pay  of  eoOL  per  annum  in  England,  or,  in  Indub,  on  that  of  a 
Colonel  on  the  retired  list,*  being  an  addition  of  lOOi.  a-year  to  the 
former  retired  pay. 

'  Superintending-surgeons  of  five  years*  service,  as  stich,  may  re- 
tire on  the  pay  in  Bngland  of  SbOt.  per  annum  $  after  a  shorter 
period  of  service,  as  such,  on  the  former  pay  of  3002.  a-year. 

'  These  grades  to  be  permanent :  and  officers  once  promoted  to 
them,  are  not  to  be  posted  as  surgeons  to  regiments  in  case  of  ab- 
,  sence  on  furlough  to  Europe.* 

Surgeons  and  assistants  remain  in  itatu  quo.    These  improve- 
^  ments,  which  may  be  reckoned  final,  are  now  before  the  Board  of 

Control  for  its  sanction.     Let  us  see  how  the  dlflerent  periods  of  a 
L  surgeon^s  services  in  India  are  valued  by  his  honourablb  employers, 

in  regard  to  their  final  and  only  compensation,  his  pay  on  retire- 
ment. 
^  For  seventeen  years*  service,  pay  of  Captain,  191L  ISU.    The 

^  next  thirteen  years  are  held  to  be.  of  no  value ;  for,  after  thirty 

I  years*  service,  he  has  1911.  i^r.    The  next  two  years'  service,  after 

^  promotion  to  a  superintending  surgeoncy,  are  reckoned  worth  108/. 

^  8$.,  making  his  retiring  pay  300L  a-year.    Then,  the  next  three 
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•years  are  estimated  at  50^.  only^  making  350Z.  a-year,  after  five  years* 
service  as  superintending-surgeon,  after  which,  or  thirty-five  years' 
service^  the  mere  circumstance  of  promotion  to  the  Board,  without 
more  ado,  is  held  to  be  worth  ^BOL,  the  pay  on  retirement  being 
now  6O0L  a-year. 

It  is  quite  true,  that^  had  our  Member  gone  out  originally  as  a 
cadet,  he  would,  after  the  period  of  service  that  brings  a  surgeon 
to  the  Board,  have  been  entitled  to  retire  on  the  pay  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel-Commandant, 1100^.  a-year,  at  the  least.  The 
Directors,  are  well  aware  that  the  unfortunate  surgeon  is  to  become 
the  victim  of  disease,  of  the  climate,  or  of  old  age,'  long  before  he 
can  attain  the  requital  held  out  for  the  termination  of  his  labours. 
In  this  improvemept  they  have  balanced  their  account,  with  their 
usual  justice  and  liberality.  The  reductions  begun  at  Bombay,  in> 
dicate  the  utter  ruin  of  this  branch  of  the  Service  in  India.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  above  boon,  or  improvement  as  it  is  called,  from 
home,  will  check  promotion  in  India,  by  keeping  superannuated 
officers  in  India,  waiting  for  the  600/.  per  annum,  not  to  be  at- 
tained in  less  than  forty  years'  service  in  India.  No  superintending 
surgeon  will  retire  on  the  300/.,  or  350/.,  when  the  very  next  step, 
without  further  service,  if  he  wished  to  retire,  would  nearly  double 
his  retiring  pay.  And  members  of  the  Board,  on  account  of  the 
pay  of  office,  and  for  want  of  inducements  to  return  to  Europe  at 
their  advanced  time  of  life,  inevitably,  between  60  and  70  years, 
will  all  serve  their  four  years  at  the  Board.  So  that  the  junior 
superintending-surgeon,  or  the  twelfth  on  the  list,  as  three  mem- 
bers, of  the  Board  go  out  by  rotation  every  four  years,  will  just  take 
sixteen  years  in  attaining  his  promotion  to  a  seat  in  the  Board.  In 
this  hanging  on,  the  casualties  in  these  grades  must  be  numerous, 
and  the  saving  to  the  Company  in  proportion,  the  successors  to  the 
de&nct  seniors  being  to  share  the  same  fate,  the  establishment 
being  recruited  by  young  aspirants  from  England,  to  die  off  long 
before  they  become  chargeable  to  the  Company.  Of  the  above 
alterations,  the  Service  in  India  will  judge  for  itself.  The  conditions 
of  this  indequate  and  ill-proportioned  remuneration,  are,  as  it  is, 
nearly  unattainable,  and  a  very  slight  addition  to  the  servitude, 
might  admit  of  a  still  further  show  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
executive,  and  enable  the  Company  to  get  rid  of  the  pensions  of  the 
higher  grades  of  the  Medical  Branch  of  the  Service  in  India  alto- 
gether. 

Chirubgus  Alter. 
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Fired  Ships  at  Sea  or  in  Harbour. 

The  followiDg  account  of  a  hi^-hly  useful  in.vention,  deserves  to 
be  made  known  in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  to  many 
who  see  this  Journal  in  the  East^  we  know  it  will  be  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable.    We^  therefore,  give  it  a  place  in  our  pages. 

'  Of  all  the  habitations  of  man,  Ships,  from  their  peculiar  con- 
struction, being  composed  of  highly  inflammable  materials,  are  most 
liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  notwithstanding  they  are  surrounded 
by  waters  of  the  exhaustless  deep  5  these  waters,  that  should  natu- 
rally offer  the  means  of  safety  and  of  life,  only  mock  the  sufferings 
of  the  crew,  and  offer  another  medium  of  agony  and  of  death.  Such 
ever  was  the  dreadful  state  of  a  fired  ship  at  sea,  when  the  fire  had 
got  but  a  little  a -head,  and  caught  the  under  side  of  the  beams  and 
deck,  from  the  want  of  proper  machinery  to  apply  the  surrounding 
water  direct  t6  the  flames.  It  appears  paradoxical,  that,  encom- 
passed with  ever-present  water,  a  ship  at  sea  should  ever  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  ;  therefore  it  may  be  useful,  although  no  language 
can  paint  it  complete,  or  paint  the  helpless,  hopeless  wretchedness  of 
the  crew,  to  attempt  describing  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
a  fired  ship  at  sea,  and  the  means  hitherto  employed  to  save  vessel 
and  crew.  Fires  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  on  board  vessels 
than  the  public  imagine :  they  are  sometimes  instantly  detected 
and  suppressed,  by  knocking  down  a  birth,  or  bed  place,  and  apply- 
ing wet  blankets  and  a  few  buckets  of  water ;  yet  fires  are  often 
not  discovered  until  the  smoke  and  flame,  issuing  up  the  crevices  of 
the  hatchways,  give  the  awful  signal :  a  signal  that,  far  from  land, 
and  on  sea  in  which  no  open  boat  can  live,  destroys  all  subordina- 
tion ;  the  f  onfusion  is  dreadful  3  the  results  require  no  comment. 
When  the  fire  has  got  but  a  little  a-head,  a  very  few  minutes  or 
even  moments  fill  the  hold  or  close  body  of  the  vessel  with  smoke 
and  suffocating  efliuvium,  so  that  no  person  can  go  and  live  below, 
the  flames  naturally  ascending  rapidly,  seize  the  top  of  the  bulk- 
heads and  under  side  of  beams  and  deck.  The  hatchway  is  opened 
to  get  some  water  down ;  but  any  person  who  goes  below  is  in- 
stantly suffocated,  as  lately  occurred  in  a  fired  vessel  at  Liverpool ; 
opening  an  hatchway  is  letting  in  atmospheric  air  to  feed  and  in- 
crease the  conflagration.  All  buckets  are  manned  5  but  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  throw  water  in  an  angular  direction,  even  could 
he  exist  amid  fire  and  'smoke,  nor  (^  he  throw  it  far.  Soon,  too 
soon,  the  crew  are  by  the  heat  and  deadly  smell  driven  to  the  deck  : 
each  loath  to  choose  of  fixed  yet  double  choice  of  death, '  fire  or 
water.  In  vain  they  throw  water  down  the  hatchways ;  the  fire  is 
at  a  right  angle  from'  the  hatchway,  and  far  beyond  the  range  of 
water  they  can  give ;  nor  can  they  give  much,  if  a  heavy  sea  be  roll- 
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ing.  Next  and  rapidly  the  deck  becomes  too  hot  for  the  soles  of 
human  feet  to  tread  ^  ibU  was  the  case  on  board  the  Aheona,  that 
lost  one  hmidred  and  twelve  lives.  Soon  the  flames  ascend  np  the 
hatchway,  fire  the  rigging,  the  sails,  the  masts,  and  light  the  men 
to  the  approach  of  deaUi.  Ships^f  war.  East  India  ships,  and  very 
few  others,  in  these  trying  cases,  use  the  old  fire  extinguishing  en->* 
gine;  scarcely  any  other  vessels  have  even  such  engines  :  the  branch 
or  ddivering  pipe  to  all  these  common  engines  is  a  straight  pipe, 
and  can  send  the  water  doton  to  part  only  of  the  under  deck  \  thus 
tiie  spreading  calamity  is  increased  until  no  numbers  or  courage 
4aa  check  the  fiery  Bend  :  as  well  could  one  drop  of  morning  dew 
extinguish  Mount  Etna's  flames ;  yet,  at  this  awful  crisis,  when  even 
hope  sinks  to  despair,  the  ordinary  fire-engine,  with  the  Patent 
Branch  Pipe  addition,  would  save  the  hapless  crew  and  vesseL  So 
oaeless  are  the  present  fire  extinguishing  engines  deemed  in  ships 
of  war,  that  they  are  merely  considered  fit  to  wet  the  sails  in  fine 
weather,  and  are  in  general  stowed  below.  With  the  exception  of 
his  Majesty's  vesseb,  and  those  of  the  East  India  Company,  althougk 
there  are  fiMirteen  thousand  vessels  registered  at  Lloyd's,  not  one 
vessel  out  of  each  two  hundred  has  even  a  common  fin  extinguish- 
ing engine  of  any  description  on  board,  although  their  utility  in  some 
cases  is  unquestionable. 

Two  steam-vessels  belonging  to  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
Company  were  recentiy  fir^,  but  happily  being  in  harbour,  with 
prompt  assistance  rendered,  and  expensive  but  needful  mutilation 
incurred,  these  fires  were  suppressed.  Had  the  same  occurred  at 
sea,  when  crowded  with  passengers,  from  the  unavoidable  confusion, 
the  sequel  would  haue  been  fatal.  All  steam  vessels  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  being  fired.  Even  the  coal  has  often  spontaneous  ignition 
arising  from  tiie  presence  of  pyrites.  The  Margate  steam  ves- 
sel. Regent,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  off  Whitstable,  and  the 
passengers  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  The  destruction  of 
steam  vessels  in  America,  with  great  loss  of  lives,  has  been  sur- 
prisingly extensive.  There  can  now  be  no  apology  for  risking 
the  lives  of  three  or  four  hundred  passengers,  except  murderous 
parsimony,  as  the  largest  of  the  Patent  Branch  Pipes  costs  only 
252.,  which  will  be  saved  in  Insurance.  All  passengers  are  aware 
ihey  are  liable  to  be  drowned ;  and  when  they  em^rk  should  see 
that  on  board  is  the  apparatus  to  prevent  their  being  burnt  to 
death.  One  chance  is  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  bravest  of  the 
brave. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  have  a  common  fire  extinguishing  engine  on 
board.  The  Patentee  recommends  that  the  head-pumps  (the  latter 
at  qption,  from  the  upper  deck  being  connected  with  the  sea)  be 
converted  into  force  pumps :  these  will  always  be  upon  deck,  and 
isislantljf  available.  This  plan  can  be  so  cheaply  accompUshed, 
tl^  to  every  ship  that  now  uses  a  land  fire  extinguishing  engine^ 
there  will  be  an  actual  saving  ofeitpente. 
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By  extracts  from  Lloyd's  Registers^  it  is  proved,  that  eldity-otie 
ships  have  been  ascertained  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
eighty  ships  missing  since  1819 ;  most  of  the  missing  are  supposed 
to  have  shared  the  fiery  fate.  It  is  well  known  to  seamen^  that  a 
ship  may  be  totally  dismasted,  roll  about,  and  survive  the  worst  of 
weather.  Any  sailor  would  ratbfr  trust  himself  in  a  dismasted  than 
a  fired  vessel.  Even  ships  of  tl^e  Hue  have  been  destroyed  by  acci- 
dental fire ;  one  was  commanded  by  a  brother  of  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  similar  way,  in  1803,  the  East 
India  Company  lost  five  vessels,  and  immense  property.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  recent  loss  of  the  Kent,  the  Royal  George, 
and  the  Tanjour ;  these  events  are  too  painfiilly  fresh  in  puUic 
memory. 

All  other  branch  pipes  are  straight,  and  will  only  play  the  water 
'in  a  straight  direction.  The  distinguishing  merits  of  the  Patent 
Pipes  are-^hat  the  operator  being  upon  deck,  the  beams  and  un- 
der Side  oi  which  deck  may  be  burning,  he  can  direct  a  jet  of  water 
to  any  unseeti  part  of  a  ship  or  house,  such  part  being  excluded 
from  his  view  by  decks,  bulk-heads,  or  partitions, — he  can  operate 
in  any  requiwd  direction,  upward,  downward,  horizontally  and  ob- 
liquely. By  playing  upward,  the  decks  are  cooled,  and,  minus 
the  little  water  converted  into  steam,  the  remainder  faUs  down,  Uke 
rain,  in  torrents,  and  will  extinguish  any  fire  below. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  greater  the  fire  the  more 
rapid  is  its  extinguishment,  as,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
fire,  so  is  the  volume  of  generated  steam ;  where  abundant  steam  is 
present,  the  most  raging  fire  soon  becomes  absent. 

The  patent  plan  does  not  require  the  removal  of  a  single  hatch, 
whKh  would  let  in  air  and  encourage  the  fire,  the  carpenter  merely 
dubba  a  hole  in  any  part  oi  the  deck,  the  patent  branch  pipe  is 
therein  inserted,  the  hose  attached,  the  force  pumps  worked,  and 
hope  realised.    The  whole  is  a  transaction  of  but  a  few  seconds. 

The  following  testimonial  may  give  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of 
suffering  humanity : 

Extract  from  the  Deptford  Officers*  Report  to  the  Navy  Board. 
J4thof  July,  1886: 

'  As  the  peculiarity  of  the  principle  of  Mr.  Dodd's  Patent  Branch 
Pipe  for  extinguishing  of  Fire,  is  to  throw  water  ta  any  direction, 
or  such  directions  below  as  cannot  be  effected  by  the  usual  Branch 
Pipe,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  ignite  any  place  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  extinguished.  It  was  tried  on  board  the 
Hasty,  in  Dock,  and  from  the  upper  deck  a  jet  of  water  was  thrown 
to  all  parts  of  the  Vessel  below-,  even  to  the  under  side  of  the  Deck. 

*  We  trust  your  Honourable  Board  will  not  consider  we  are  en- 
tering out  of  the  line  of  duty,  when  we  say  we  consider  it  a  very 
meritorioua  contrivance.* 
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The  following  Circular,  with  the  annexed  form  of  a  General  Peti- 
tion, of  which  we  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  get 
copies  signed  in  every  town  and  county  in  England,  is  too  important 
to  he  omitted  in  '  The  Oriental  HeVald/  notwithstanding  the  previous 
appearance  of  the  former  in  ^  The  Sphynx/  It  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
find  a  place  in  every  public  Journal  in  the  kingdom  : 

The  expiration  of  the  East  India  Charter  is  fast  approaching,  and 
it  is  expedient  for  the  public  good,  that  part  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  Company,  which  could  so  beneficially  be  concfeded,  be 
abolished,  and  the  right  of  Colonisation  and  a  Free  Trade  to  India  and 
China  established. 

From  the  over  population  of  Great  Britain,  thousands  of  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  persons  are  compelled  to  seek  employ  in 
foreign  climates ;  thus  depriving  the  country  of  the  services  of  a 
numerous  and  highly  use^  part  of  the  community.  An  immense 
surplus  capital,  finding  no  employment  at  home,  is  adventured  upon 
rash  and  ruinous  schemes,  or  squandered  in  loans  to  foreign  Govern- 
ments, who  have  no  means  to  repay  them.  This,  if  allowed  a  vent 
in  India  and  the  islands  in  the  Asiatic  Sea,  would  find  ample  employ- 
ment, and  would  insure  innnumerable  benefits  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  productions  of  India,  aided  by  British  capital  and  exer- 
tion, would  reduce  the  prices  here,  and  would  open  new  and  exten- 
sive markets  for  our  produce  and  manufactures :  it  would  enable 
the  British  merchant  to  import  teas  for  home  consumption  at  one 
half  the  present  prices,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York  and  Haoiburgb> 
and  necessarily  double  the  consumption  j  (some  people  think  ten 
times  y)  while  the  Charter  stipulates  that  the  Company  shall  supply 
them  as  cheap  as  is  done  in  other  countries. 

Prices  iu  Hamburgh.  New  York.  London. 

9.    d,  s,  d.                       s,   d. 

Bohea 0    9i 0    8  J 2    0 

Conifou 1    0    ........  0    7i 2    6 

Campoi 1    04 1    0    3    6 

Souchong 17    1    34 3    4^| 

Twankay 1     7     1    5     3    4     g 

Hyson  Shin. .. .   1    7     1    6     3    3     8 

Hyson 2    4 2    6     4    6[| 

Tea  has  never  been  cultivated  in  India,  although  it  grows  wild 
there  }  and  the  soil  and  climate  closely  resemble  those  of  China. 

So^r  Candy  in  India 31     China 60 

Cochineal 2    South  America 12 

Ginger,  per  cwt 20    West  India 160 

Coffee 36    Ditto  ditto 81 

Arabian 160 

*  Indigo 10    Spanish' 8 

*  The  only  article  under  the  management  of  Europeans,  till  then,  it 
was  far  infenor  to  that  of  Spain. 
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.  The  coD8umption  of  tea  is  increasing  every  year.  In  182§  the 
importation  was  24,000,000  lbs.,  in  1826  it  was  30,000,000  lbs.,  and 
in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1828, 39,746,147  lbs.  3  and,  should 
ii  Free  Trade  be  granted,  in  a  few  years  the  importation  will  proba- 
bly be  doubled. 

We  could  then  afford  to  supply  foreign  nations  with  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  on  better  terms  than  they  can  import  them  them- 
selves, as  we  would  pay  for  them  in  manufactures,  produce,  and 
metals,  direct  by  our  own  ships,  which  are  now  carried  by  them  cir- 
cuitously  at  a  greater  expense  and  additional  charge  for  profit,  &c. ; 
thus  filling  our  bonding  and  other  warehouses  with  goods  of  every 
description  to  make  up  assorted  cargoes,  furnishing  our  manufactories 
with  the  raw  materials,  viz. :  wool,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  &c.,  8cc.,  &c., 
for  which  we  are  now  tributary  to  other  countries,  supplying  Europe 
with  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c.,&c.,  produced  without  slavery, 
and  from  the  increased  consumption  Without  any  injury  to  the  West 
India  Colonies,  as  they  could  not  supjRy  the  extra  demand,  giving 
employment  to  at  least  300  ships  of  500  tons  each,  requiring 
several  thuosand  seamen  and  fishermen,  (who  have  so  much  in- 
creased in  number  since  we  have  rivalled  the  Dutch  in  the  herring 
fishery,)  ship  carpenters,  joiners,  rope  and  sail  makers,  smiths,  cop- 
per and  iron  founders,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

A  fine  American  ship  of  about  300  tons,  and  twenty-three  men 
and  boys,  came  in  ballast  from  Holland,  where  she  discharged  a 
cargo  of  tea,  &c.,  from  Canton.  She  takes  out  in  a  trading  voyage 
to  call  at  Canton  a  cargo  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  woollen,  cotton,  silk, 
and  linen  manufactured  goods,  and  to  pay  for  her  former  cargo,  and 
to  purchase  at  a  return  cargo  of  tea,  &c.,  with  which  she  is  to  come 
again  to  Holland.  This  an  English  ship  is  not  permitted^  to  do. 
{See  British  Traveller,  Jug.  23.) 

On  the  8th  October  next,  a  million  of  pounds  of  tea  will  be  sold 
at  Rotterdam,  and  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Treasury  for 
a'  license  to  import  such  tea  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (See 
18  Geo.  II.  and  24  Geo.  II.,)  on  payment  of  an  equalised  duty  cor- 
respondent with  the  duty  payable  by  the  East  India  Company,  and 
still  enable  the  dealer  to  pui-chase  at  one  half  the  present  charges 
of  the  Company. 

It  would  increase  the  revenue  more  than  four  millions  without 
requiring  one  additional  officer  to  collect  it,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
crease smuggling  and  stop  tea  by  caravans. 

When  the  war  with  Russia  cut  off  our  supplies  of  hemp,  &c., 
from  that  country,  India  supplied  us  with  these  articles,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Trant,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  &c., 
will  become  articles  of  primary  importance  from  the  probable  effect 
of  the  new  American  Tariff,  and  if  produced  by  English  indus- 
try in  India,  supplant  the  trade  of  America,  as  has  already  been  done 
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in  Iiid%(K*  The  firee  Colonisatioa  of  Indk  would  neeesaarily  double 
tl»  revenue  of  the  East  India  Company  from  the  Indian  possessions^ 
which  woqld  more  than  compensate  for  their  present  trade,  and  would 
give  great  additional  value  to  the  stock. 

Our  merchants  have  ample  means  now,  which  they  had  not  when 
the  original  charter  was  granted,  to  carry  on  commerce  with  India 
and  China;  to  give  them  time  to  prepare  for  embarking  in  such 
tiade,  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  A  Committee  is  formed  with 
power  to  add  to  th^r  number  -,  (for  one  of  whom  a  seat  will  be  pro- 
vided in  Parliament  j)  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  their  deter- 
mination as  to  the  renewal  of  the  Charter,  and  to  enable  them 
to  make  an  arrangement  immediately  for  Free  Colonization  and 
Free  Trade,  or  foiling  in  that,  to  oppose  by  petitions  through  each 
of  the  658  representatives  in  Parliament,  from  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  the  kingdom,  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  upon  the  present 
principles,  (excepting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Company.)  The  former 
arguments  against  the  Vr^p  Trade,  &c.,  and  which  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  grant  the  late  Charter,  no  longer  exist — the  quiet  pos- 
session of  700  years  by  the  Turks,  proves  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
retoU ;  and  in  China  our  seamen  would  conduct  themselves  as  prv- 
denilif  as  the  Americans,  who  are  much  greater  favourites  at  Can- 
ton tiban  the  English  emissaries  from  Leadenhall-street  who  are 
paid  as  supercargoes,  &c.,  or  200,0002.  per  annum,  while  a  similar 
duty  is  infinitely  better  done  for  the  Americans  by  a  Consul  at  ^OOL 
per  annum  -,  and,  strange  to  say,  by  this  unjust  monopoly  in  tea, 
^/iOOflOOL  in  addition  to  this  sum  of  200,0002.  is  laid  on  the  con- 
9umer. — Communications  upon  this  subject  have  been  entered  into 
with  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  presumed,  that  every  one  who  has  sons  or  daughters,  family 
or  friends,  to  provide  for,  or  a  capital  to  employ,  will  contribute  to 
attain  this  important  object  of  a  place  for  emigration,  free  of'  ex- 
pense from  the  public  purse,  and  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  100,000,000  of  British  subjects. 

Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received  or  given  by 

Feakcis  Fortune, 

j4ugu*t  25,  1828.  29,  Lombard^treet. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

England  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  humble  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  and  other  Persons 
resident  in  the  in  the  County  of 

Sheweth, — ^That  your  Petitioners  contemplate  the  approaching 

*  Vide  the  speeches  on  the  American  Tariff,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nions»  Friday,  July  18th;  also  Mr.  Whitmore's  speech  in  the  House,  ISth 
May,  1827  j  the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  No.  78;  *  Argus,' 7th  July ;  and 
Pamphlets  entitled  'Facts/  by  R.  Ridcards,  Esq. 
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ezplrtftioii  of  tbe  East  India  Charter  "with  conaideraUe  anti^ify  in* 
asmuch  as  your  Petitioners  consider  that  a  Free  Trade  ivilh  India 
15  imperiously  demanded  for  the  public  good. 

That  your  Petitioners^  relying  on  the  wisdom  of  your  Honour^ 
able  House,  confidently  hope  that  no  renewal  of  the  Charter  wiD 
be  granted  without  an  unequivocal  excq>tion  in  hvoat  of  Free 
Trade  to  India  and  China.  Your  Petidoners  at  the  same  time  dis^ 
claim  any  intention  on  their  part  to  encroach  upon  the  sovereignty 
as  vested  in  the  Company  by  their  present  Charter. 

That  your  Fetitbners  further  submit  to  your  Honourable  House, 
that,  by  the  establishment  of  such  Free  Trade,  sugar,  rum,  tobacco, 
&c,  would  be  obtained  without  emi^oyment  of  slaves,  or  any  de-* 
terioration  of  the  West  India  trade,  by  an  increase  of  consumption. 
Emigration  would  increase  tenfold,  and  capitalists  would  find  an 
ample  fidd  for  adventure,  either  in  traffic  or  colonisation. 

That  the  consumption  of  tea  would  be  increased  beyond  measure, 
and  consequently,  the  duties,  whilst  the  cost  to  the  consumer  would 
be  materially  abated ;  and  your  Petitioners  humbly  conceive,  that 
the  Imparii  and  Exports  In  other  produce  would  increase  in  the 
same  ratio. 


Gknsbal  Lettbb  of  News  fbom  Madbas. 

Madras,  4th  March,  1828. 
OoB  Right  Honourable  Governor,  Mr.  Lushington,  continues 
indefotigable  in  his  attention  to  business,  and  seems  to  have  inspired 
several  of  the  departments  under  Government  with  the  like  spirit. 
Great  and  unwearied  industry  is  exerted  in  the  investigation  of  the 
various  branches  of  expenditure,  and  every  step  adopted  that  is 
likely  to  lead  to  economy  or  public  benefit.  Several  changes  and 
removals  have  taken  place  amongst  men  in  office,  and  more  are 
talked  of,  as  well  as  the  projected  annihilation  of  some  establish- 
ments that  are  of  little  public  utility.  We  have  generally  been  ac- 
customed to  see  a  propensity  in  new  Governors  to  increase  their 
influence,  and  sereve  their  favourites  and  friends  by  the  creation  of 
new  offices  and  appointments ;  but  a  contrary  line  of  conduct  has 
been  pursued  by  Mr.  Lushington  since  bis  ^rival. 

The  money  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  those  who  suffered  ship- 
wreck by  the  storm,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  has  been  distri- 
buted among  them,  and  the  accounts  of  it  published.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  seasonable  and  welcome  relief  to  many,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Society  which  afforded  it.  One  of  the  ships  that 
was  driven  out  ai  the  Roads  at  the  time  of  the  storm,  the  Gunjava, 
has  never  since  been  heard  of  j  and,  as  three  months  have  eU^psed 
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aince  the  Btorm^  little  hope  is  now  entertained  of  her  ever  bein|; 
again  seen. 

The  Honourable  Company*s  ships  of  the  season  returning  home, 
carry  a  very  considerabie  quantity  of  bullion  on  account  of  the 
Company :  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  is  said  to  have  been  already 
shipped  from  Bengal  and  Madras.  And  private  individuals  return- 
ing to  England,  in  general  now  carry  large  sums  in  gold  moharers, 
as  it  is  understood  to  be  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
home  capital ;  bills  bearing  a  high  premium,  and  the  demand  in 
England  for  articles  of  Indian  produce  very  uncertain. 

That  sad  scourge^  the  cholera  morbus^  still  continues  its  ravages 
at  different  places  in  the  interior,  but  has  not  appeared  at  Madras, 
except  in  some  solitary  instances.  At  different  villages  in  Mysore, 
it  has. prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  different  Native  corps 
marching  recently  through  that  country,  have  lost  numerous  men 
and  followers.  At  Wallajahbad  and  Arcot^  it  has  also  made  its  ap- 
pearance ;  at  the  latter  station,  hi&  Majesty's  13th  Dragoons  were 
quartered,  and  lost  in  a  very  short  time  upwards  of  twenty  men  by 
this  disease^  besides  a  great  number  of  Native  followers.  The  epi- 
demic appeared  in  rather  an  alarming  degree  amongst  the  Europeans 
for  some  days  ^  nearly  an  hundred  men  were  atttacked,  but  fortu- 
nately medical  aid  was  instantaneously  applied,  and  very  effectually; 
for  very  few  casualties,  comparatively  speaking,  occurred.  The 
regiment  has  since  been  removed  from  the  cantonment  of  Arcot  to 
Amee,  a  station  in  the  neighbourhood,  since  reaching  which  the 
disease  seems  to  have  subsided. 

Letters  from  Cananore  mention  several  tiger  cats,  or  rather 
tigresses,  had  appeared  in  that  cantonment,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  It  is  not  stated  what  damage  these /e/ift«  quadrupeds 
committed  ;  but  report  says,  they  terrified  the  ladies  there  from  at- 
tending a  ball  that  was  prepared  for  them  on  the  4th  of  the  month. 

When  our  late  ever-to-be-lamented  Bishop  visited  this,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1826,  it  was  generally  known  that  he  was  not  fiilly  satisfied 
with  some  of  the  clergy,  and  his  comments  on  some  part  of  the  conduct 
of  our  venerable  archdeacon,  were  said  to  be  of  so  unpleasant  a  na- 
ture as  induced  that  Reverend  Gentleman  to  form  a  resolution  of 
returning  to  England  forthwith  ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robinson, 
the '  Bishop's  chaplain,  was  named  as  likely  to  become  Archdeacon 
of  Madras  3  the  sudden  death,  however,  of  our  excellent  Prelate, 
afforded  our  Archdeacon  a  respite  of  two  years  ;  and,  although  be 
had  broken  up  his  establishment,  and  sold  all  off  with  an  intention 
of  quitting  India,  he  remained  until  the  arrival  in  Calcutta  of  our 
present  Bishop,  when  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  go  home  5  his  inten- 
tion of  doing  so  was  announced  in  the  '  Government  Gazette'  of 
the  21st  of  February,  and  in  the  other  papers  of  the  Presidency, 
in  the  following  terms  : 
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'  The  venerable  Archdeacon  Vaugban  is  about  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, after  a  ministry  of  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  purposes 
preaching  his  farewell  sermon  at  St.  6eorge*8  Church,  on  Sunday 
next.* 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  notice,  St.  George*s  Church  was 
crowded  to  excess  long  before  the  usual  hour  of  assembly  on  Sun- 
day morning ;  but,  alas  !  the  frailty  of  human  expectations  !^  the 
Reverend  Gentleman  had  found  it  more  convenient  to  embark  on 
board  the  Honourable  Company*8  ship,  Wellington,  Captain  A. 
Chapman,  the  previous  evening,  than  remain  to  gratify  the  flock 
over  which  he  has  so  long  presided  as  spiritual  comforter ;  and,  by 
the  time  that  his  audience  expected  to  have  been  listening  to  his 
parting  benedictions,  he  was  snug  in  bis  cabin  on  the  watery  ele- 
ment. 

The  Archdeacon  went  off  very  quietly ;  and  it  was  a  mark  of 
good  sense  his  doing  so.  His  character,  as  a  preacher,  was  not  be- 
yond mediocrity ;  and,  of  his  talents  as  a  reasoner,  no  very  high 
opinion  was  ever  entertained.  In  the  pulpit  he  sometimes  thun- 
dered, but  he  seldom  lightened.  But  few  divines,  after  thirty  years' 
residence  in  India,  can  be  expected  to  live  well,  preach  well,  and 
teach  well ;  and  it  is  questionable  if  any  of  those  men  on  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  Fort  St.  George  wiU  ever  arrive  at  that 
standing  in  the  Service  wiiich  the  late  Archdeacon  attained. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Roy,  D.  D.,  senior  chaplain  here,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  officiate  as  Archdeacon,  pro  tempore ;  but  it  is  still  ex- 
pected the  Reverend  Mr.  Robinson  will  be  placed  in  the  situation. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  there  have,  of  late 
years,  been  several  excellent  men  sent  out  here  as  chaplains,  whose 
genuine  piety,  joined  to  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion,  be- 
speak the  sincerity  by  which  they  were  actuated  ',  these  men,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Branch  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
established  here,  are  likely,  from  their  united  efforts,  to.  effect  a 
greater  degree  of  good  amongst  the  Native  population,  by  the 
systems  of  education  they  are  adopting,  and  by  the  diffusion  of 
science  and  general  knowledge,  than  whole  hosts  of  missionaries 
sent  out  from  different  Societies  will  ever  effect,  as  the  latter,  in 
general,  instead  of  teaching  a  simple  system  of  education,  perplex 
their  hearers  with  unintelligible  doctrines,  not  expressly  delivered 
in  Scripture,  but  fabricated  by  the  conceits,  and  passions,  and  pre- 
judices, of  man. 

The  Advocate-General  of  our  Supreme  Court,  H.  Compton,  Esq., 
left  this  lately  for  Calcutta,  where,  it  is  said,  he  expects  to  fill  the 
same  situation  as  he  held  here :  Mr^  Norton,  the  Advocate-General 
at  Bombay,  comes  here  in  room  of  Mr.  Compton,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Bridgman,  a  barrister,  from  this  court.    Mr.  Compton*s 
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abUities  and  knowledge  have  deservedly  acquired  him  a  large  ahal^ 
of  professional  reputation,  and  having  long  been  a  practitioner  at  the 
Madras  Bar  he  had  many  admirers ;  but,  like  all  other  public  men, 
he  has  his  enemies  also,  and  there  are  not  a  few  at  the  Presidency 
who  make  loud  complaints  of  him ;  his  character  will  not  bear 
strictly  calling  him  an  honest  lawyer^  one  who  weighs  the  came 
more  than  the/ee,  or  who  would  rather  be  drunk  than  plead  fiar 
injustice  :  his  skill  has  been  as  often  employed  in  ouUhaffiiug,  as 
in  supporting  right ;  but  this  is  so  much  in  the  common  course 
that  nobody  blames  hun  for  it. 

Mr.  Compton*s  friends  gave  him  a  farewell  dinner  on  Monday 
the  ^5th  February,  and  his  Native  admirers  favoured  him  with  a 
flattering  address,  accompanied  with  a  handsome  silver  vaae« 

The  party  assembled  at  the  dinner  was  as  respectable  and 
numerous  as  could  possibly  be  expected,  aud  must  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  him  on  whose  account  it  took  place.  The  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor,  his  Excellency  the  Commander -in« 
Chief,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  every  other  person 
of  consequence,  honoured  the  entertainment  with  their  preseqce. 
The  chair  was  filled  by  an  old  and  highly  respected  gentlemati  of 
the  Civil  Service,  and  a  great  many  good  things  weie  said,  and 
aeverai  brilliant  speeches  delivered,  as  well  as  appropriate  praise 
bestowed  on  those  who  conducted  th^  arduous  duties  of  the 
evening. 

As  to  the  dinner,  every  delicacy  in  or  out  of  season  was  provided 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  wines  it  need  only  be  said,  that  they 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  when  we  recollected  who 
was  officiating  as  clerk  of  the  hamper  5  for  his  taste  as  to  what  is 
edible  or  quenehcible  is  allowed  to  be  excellent,  and  his  experience 
great. 

In  our  feasts  here,  plenty  more  frequently  prevails  than  elegance : 
the  tables,  we  may  say,  groan  beneath  the,weight  of  hospitality  j  for 
delicacy  of  arrangement  is  here  deemed  less  a  perfection  than  sub* 
stantial  plenty.  The  solids  are  often  heaped  in  such  crowded  abun- 
dance as  might  make  a  London  fine  lad?  faint,  and  the  desert  ia 
not  less  plenteous  than  the  dinner,  consisting  of  fruits  of  every 
description,  and  all  sorts  of  European,  Indian,  aiid  Chinese  preserves. 

Towards  the  breaking  up  of  the  party  given  to  Mr.  Compton, 
a  duett  was  very  effectively  sung  by  the  Barrister  and  Attorney  for 
paupers  :  it  had  for  its  burden  '  the  sweet  procrastination  of -the  law,* 
and  was  loudly  apphmded  by  the  company  then  remaining,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  professional  men. 
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Address  to  Mr«  Compton. 

Ws  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  the  subjoined 
Address  to  the  Advocate-GeneraH  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure 
ftom  this  Presidency,  together  with  the  learned  Gentleman's  reply 
at  the  time  of  its  presentation. — Madrat  Gazette. 

TO  BERBBBT  COMPTON,  ESQ.,  BAREIBTBa-AT-LAW,  IN  TBB  flUPRBXB 

COURT,  AND  HONOURABLE  COMFANT'S  ADVOCATE* 

GENERAL,  AT  MADRAS. 

Sir,— We,  the  undersi/^ed  inhabitants  of  Madras,  in  the  belief  that 
the  disinterested,  and,  conse^uendy,  sincere  approbation  of  those  from 
whom  yon  are  about  to  depart,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  jon,  beff 
leave  to  offer  you  the  assurance  of  the  hi? h  regard,  admiration,  and 
respect,  in  which  we  hold  your  conduct  ana  character,  and  to  express 
our  deep  and  unfeigned  regret  at  your  approaching  departure. 

Your  long  and  brilliant  career  at  this  Presidency  has  been  distinguished, 
not  only  by  energy  of  mind  aod  character,  by  unwearied  assiduity,  and 
hy  proressional  skdl  and  ability,  more  than  equal  to  the  arduous  labours 
imposed  upon  you,  but  by  qualities  of  a  higher  and  rarer  descripdon,*^ 

Ssympauiy  with  the  distressed,*-by  a  strong  sense  of  Justice  and 
arity,— by  a  heart  and  mind  capable  of  feehng  and  appreciating  the 
sufferings  of  others, — and  by  a  liberal  spirit  infinitely  aboTC  the  influence 
of  mercenary  advantages,  when  such  considerations  caUed  for  the  in- 
iuence  of  your  heart  in  opposition  to  your  interest. 

Frequently  have  you  compromised  and  conciliated  those  disputes 
which  it  would  have  been  your  interest  to  have  promoted ;  and  often 
have  you  lent  your  powerful  influence  and  aid  to  rescue  from  misery 
or  destruction  those  who  lacked  all  means,  sare  gratitude,  of  rewardmg 
the  exertion. 

You  carry  away  with  you.  Sir,  from  our  shores,  a  higher  recompense 
and  reward  than  any  we  could  offer,— a  consciousness  of  rectitude  and 
of  having  beneflted  your  fellow-men.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  natural 
that  a  community  so  nighly  impressed  with  obligations  to  you,  and  with 
so  much  cause  to  be  grateful,  should  be  anvious  to  establish  some  per- 
manent record  of  its  gratitude,  and  in  that  sense  we  have  to  intreat  your 
acceptance  of  a  silver  vase,  bearing  an  inscription  ):ommemorative  or  the 
interest  and  objects  of  the  present  address,  which  are— to  record  an 
honourable  testimonial  of  your  exalted  character  and  the  lugh  esteem 
in  which  your  virtues  as  a  man  and  professional  talents  are  held  by  the 
community  of  Madras. 

When  you  left  this  Presidency,  m  1814,  we  expressed  a  hope,  which 
has  been  fully  realised,  that  you  would  return  agam  among  us.  Wc  now 
again  indulge  in  an  anticipation,  and  may  it  be  eoually  verified  1  that,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  you  may  once  more  come  oack,  with  still  higher 
honours  than  those  you  have  already  obtained,  and  in  an  elevated 
situation,  wherein  you  may  not  onlv  continue  to  adoocaie  justice,  but 
be  enabled  to  dispense  it,  with  all  die  advantages  of  your  experience. 
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integrity,  and  noble  nature.  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
respect.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servants, 

[Here  foUow  the  signatures  i(f  one  hundred  and  ferty-one  inhabitants  of 
the  Settlement  :\ 
Madras,  2lBt  February,  1828. 


After  the  Address  had  been  read,  Mr.  Compton  replied  as 
follows  : 

Gentlemen, — ^When,  on  rav  departure  from  Madras,  fourteen  years 
a^o,  I  was  gratified  by  receiving  a  public  assurance,  from  several  re- 
spectable Natives,  that  I  had  conducted  myself,  professionally,  so  as  to 
deserve  a  distinguished  mark*  of  their  regard ;  and,  when  they  then 
pointed  to  my  appointment  to  fill  the  situation  that  I  am  now  about  to 
resign,  T  little  expected  that  I  should  again  return  to  this  Presidency,  or 
be  favoured  with  that  gratifying  expression  of  your  kindness  now  con- 
veyed to  me. 

While  I  offer  to  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  described  my  professional  character  and  services,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  your  liberal  feelings  have  induced  you  greatly  to  over- 
rate what  I  have  done,  or  have  attempted  to  dp  :  and,  if  opportunities 
have  been  afforded  to  tne,  more  frequently  than  to  others,  of  conducting 
proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  a  successful  result,  or  of  other- 
wise terminating  controversies  satisfactorily, — these  advantages  may  be 
chieflv  ascribed  to  a  confidence  which  I  have  acquired  from  having 
lived  long  among  you,  and  to  the  knowledge  which  experience  has  given 
me  of  your  habits,  your  usages,  and  your  character. 

From  the  period  when  I  commenced  my  professional  career,  and 
during  all  the  time  that  I  have  practised  at  Madras,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  mediate  between,  und  to  reconcile  conflicting  parties,  and  to  perform 
my  duty  in  "a  conscientious  manner,  according  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability.  But  in  no  other  manner  have  I  deserved  the  favourable  express 
sions  of  commendation  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me. 

Although  I  am  about  to  quit  Madras,  perhaps  for  ever,  I  shall  always 
reflect  with  satisfaction  on  the  occasions  that  have  enabled  me  to  render 
myself  useful  to  my  Native  friends,  professionally,  or  otherwise ;  and  I 
shall  rejoice  if  any  opportunity  may  hereafter  be  afforded  whereby  I  may 
promote  your  interests,  individually  or  collectively. 

I  conclude,  by  repeating  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  you, 
and  by  assuring  you  that  the  testimonial  of  your  kindness,  which  is  to 
record  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me,  shall  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  transmitted  to  my  children,  as  a  memento  of  the  considera-* 
tion  in  which  you  profess  to  hold  their  father. 
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Addhesses  to  Captain  Corbyn. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  how  well-merited  are  the  following  tributes 
to  an  able  seaman  and  an  excellent  man,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  giving  them  a  place  in  our  pages.  The  fact  of  Captain  Corbyn 
having,  on  the  voyage  preceding  this,  brought  home  from  India 
the  large  number  of  fifty-six  children,  all  in  perfect  health  and 
condition ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  conveyed  seventy  pas- 
sengers, including  twenty-six  children,  besides  the  servants,  and 
received  from  all,  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  perfect  satis- 
faction, speaks  so  strongly  in  his  favour  as  to  need  no  comment 

Dear  Captain  Corbyn, — We,  the  lady*  passengers  of  your  excellent 
ship  the  Robarts,  beg  thus  to  express  our  wannest  thanks  for  your  kind 
attention  to^vards  us  during  our  long  passage  from  India;  and  although 
your  reputation  there  already  stands  so  high,  that  any  additional  testi- 
monial on  our  parts  would  seem  altogether  unnecessary  (the  more  so 
as  we  cannot  exceed  the  strong  and  handsome  expression  of  their 
sentiments  contained  in  the  address  from  the  ladies  on  the  termination 
of  your  former  voyage ;)  vet  are  we  desirous  of  expressing  our  sense 
of  your  kind  care  of,  ana  paternal  solicitude  for,  the  numerous  little 
folks  on  board  your  ship  on  the  present  occasion  also,  confident  that 
your  anxiety  to  ensure  their  health,  comfort,  and  safety,  cannot  be 
exceeded. 

We  most  sincerely  wish  you  a  happy  meeting  with  your  family,  hoping 
you  will  find  them  in  perfect  health ;  and,  with  the  most  cordial  good  wishes 
of  us  all  for  your  future  happiness  and  prosperity,  bdieve  us  to  remain,  &c., 
your  sincere  and  affectionate  friends, 

Hester  Maria  Mutton,  P.  H.  Taylor, 

Anna  Maria  Daviei ,  Mary  Ann  JBecher, 

July  2, 1828.  M.  S.  Mouat. 

On  board  the  ship  RobarU,  July  1,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  passengers  from  India,  in  the  ship 
JMurti,  under  your  command,  are  anxious,  before  we  separate,  to 
assure  you  of  the  satisfaction  we  have  derived,  during  a  voyage 
unusually  protracted  by  light  and  contrary  winds,  from  the  excellence 
of  the  ship,  and  our  just  confidence  in  your  care  and  judgment  as  a 
seaman. 

We  are  also  sensible  of  the  liberality,  kindness,  and  attention  paid  by 
you  to  our  comforts,  and  the  uniform  care  which  you  have  manifested 
towards  the  children  on  board,  (twenty- six  in  number,)  all  of  whom  have 
arrived  in  perfect  health ;  and  we  therefore  beg  leave  to  express  the 
united  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  future  prosperity,  with  which  we 
subscribe  ourselves,  dear  Sir,  your  truly  sincere  friends, 

Louis  Denty,  Fred.  Meade,  Major  his        F.  H.  Taylor, 

M.  A.  Becher,  Majesty's  service.  H.  F.  Denty,  Major, 

M.  S.  Munat,  A.  M.  Davis,  Bengal  army. 

W.  Vernon  JeUard,  Lieut.    H.  M.  Muston,  T.  ReyneU,  M4.-Gen« 

16th  lancers.  C.  Johnson,  11th  light  his  Majesty's  service. 

John  Hayes,  Bengal  Civil       dragoons.  John  Becher. 

service.  D.  D.  C.  Femandes.  Edward  Day,  Lieut.»< 

R.  Bndd,  Lieutenant,        J.  Harcourt,  11th  dra-  Col.  Bengal  army. 

14th  foot.  goons.  Kennet,  ditto  ditto. 

Orieniai  Herald,  Fol.  18.  2  P 
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The  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Entertainment  to 
THE  Earl  of  Amherst. 

(From  our  own  Reporter.) 

On  the  6tb  of  August,  the  East  India  Company  gave  a  splendid  dinner 
to  the  Earl  of  Amherst,  on  his  Lordship's  return  from  India,  where  he 
has  for  some  time  held  the  high  office  of  Governor-General.  The  enter- 
tunment  was  held  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate-street ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  every  delicacy  of  the  season  was  abun- 
dantly provided  by  Mr.  Raye,  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern.  The  several 
courses  were  served  up  wholly  on  silver,  and  the  general  arrangement 
called  forth  frequent  expressions  of  approbation  from  the  company  who 
were  assembled  to  partake  of  the  banquet. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  daily  newspapers,  that  a  portion  of  the 
Ministers  were  present  at  the  dinner.  This  is  not  the  fact,  neither  did, 
as  is  affirmed.  Lord  Melville,  or  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  address  the  com- 
pany, on  their  healths  being  drank.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  distinguished  personages  were  present. 

It  is  certainlv  somewhat  remarkable,  that  not  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  attended  to  give  zest  to  the  '  welcome-home  dinner'  to  Lord 
Amherst,  after  the  arduous  duties  his  Lordship  has  been  subjected  to, 
during  his  residence  in  India.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  farewell  dinner  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  on  his  departure  for  India,  and,  indeed,  at  all  the  appoint- 
ments to  Indian  Governments  recently  conferred,  some  of  the  Ministry 
have  been  present  at  the  Company's  dinners  given  on  the  occasion. 

Ac  about  half-past  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  company  began  to 
arrive,  dinner  having  been  ordered  at  7  o'clock.  Soon  after  the  hour 
last-mentioned  dinner  was  announced,  and  Lord  Amherst  was  ushered 
into  the  grand  room  of  the  tavern,  where  covers  had  been  laid  for  about 
forty  individuals. 

Among  the  company  we  noticed  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  Sir  George 
Bankes,  Lord  Ashley,  Colonel  B.tiley,  W.  Wigram,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  Of 
the  Directors  of  the  &ast  India  Company,  there  were  present,  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Lindsay,  Charles  Mills,  Esq.,  C.  E.  Prescott,  Esq.,  -James  Carnac, 
Esq.,  J.  P.  Muspratt,  Esq.,  &c.  &c. 

William  Astell,  M.  P.,  took  the  chair  at  about  half-past  7  o'clock, 
having  on  his  right  hand  the  Earl  of  Amherst,  and  on  his  left  the  Earl 
of  Plymouth.  The  Noble  Earl  first-mentioned  looked  extremely  well, 
and  was  evidently  much  pleased  at  meeting  so  many  of  his  old  friends 
at  the  social  board.  Full  justice  having  been  done  to  the  several  costly 
yiands  set  before  the  company,  the  cloth  was  removed  and  a  desert  was 
placed  on  the  table,  excelling  almost  any  thing  we  have  before  seen,  in 
variety  and  rarity,  and  the  wines  which  were  provided  were  those  of  the 
best  vintages. 

•The  first  toast  piven  from  the  Chair  was  'The  King,'  after  which  fol- 
lowed in  succession,  '  The  other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,'  '  The 
army  and  the  navy,'  'His  Majesty's  Ministers,'  &c.,  &c. 

The  Honourable  Chairman  then  demanded  sUence,  and  called  upon 
every  Honourable  gentleman  present  to  fill  a  bumper,  being  confioent 
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that  tbe  toast  he  was  about  to  propose,  would  be  received  not  only  with 
the  greatest  warmth,  but  with  satisfaction.  He  was  well  aware  that  to 
the  migority  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  now  the  honour  of  address- 
ing, would  recollect  that  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  man,  presided  in  the  chur  he  had  the  honour 
that  day  to  fill, — he  meant  Mr.  Pattison.  At  that  period  the  noble  Earl, 
whom  he  now  saw  at  his  right  hand,  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  this  country  to  take  upon  himself  the  important  situation  of 
Governor-General  of  India.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Pattison  expressed 
his  ardent  wishes  that  the  noble  Lord  would  enjoy^  health  and  happiness, 
and  that  he  would  succeed  in  his  important  mission.  To  hun  (the 
Chairman)  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Pattison  was  not  now 
present  to  join  with  him  in  con^atulating  the  noble  Lord  on  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  the  most  perfect  health.  (lAwd  cries  of  hear,  hear)  The 
Honourable  Chairman  then  proceeded.  It  was  not  at  all  expected  at  that 
period  that  the  tranquillity,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  dominions 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  India,  would  have  been  so  soon  succeeded 
by  the  crv  of  war.  An  unprovoked  aggression,  however,  made  it  im- 
perative that  war  should  be  commenced.  That  the  East  India  Company 
were  satisfied  with  the  noble  Earl  for  the  means  he  had  adopted  to  bring 
hostilities  to  a  termination,  was  best  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Directors 
had  unanimously  voted  to  Lord  Amherst  the  most  satisfactory  reward 
they  could  give, — I  mean  their  thanks  for  the  zeal,  activity,  and  prompt- 
ness displayed,  and  the  advantageous  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  (Cheers,)  The  noble  Lord  had,  indeed,  a 
right  to  expect  that  such  approbation  should  have  been  given  him  for 
having  so  successfully  overthrown  the  aggressor  in  that  unwarranted  and 
unprincipled  attack  on  the  East  India  Company.  To  his  Lordship  it 
could  not  but  have  been  another  source  of  pride,  to  have  learnt  that  nis 
Sovereign  was  fully  convinced  of  the  important  services  rendered  the 
Government  of  Tnaia  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  an  elevation  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  Peerage  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Direction.  (Cheers.)  To  me,  continued  the  Chairman,  it  is  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  find  the  noble  Earl  return  to  this 
country  after  faithfully  discharging  the  arduous  duties  he  had  had  to 
fulfil  to  the  East  India  Company  and  to  the  Crown,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  happiness; — and,  in  conclusion,  I  shall  propose,  ana  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  most  cordially  seconded  in  this  toast,  '  A  long  con- 
tinuance of  happiness  and  health  to  Earl  Amherst.' . 

The  toast  was  drank  with  considerable  applause,  which  lasted  for  some 
minutes.    Silence  having  been  restored. 

The  Earl  of  Amherst  then  rose,  and,  evidently  under  considerable 
agitation,  addressed  the  Company  nearly  as  foUows : — ^Before  I  attempt^ 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  execute  the  task  which  has  been  im- 

eosed  upon  me,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
igh  compliment  which  has  been  pronounced  on  my  exertions  abroad, 
from  the  Chair,  and  in  which  the  gentlemen  around  him  have  so 
cordially  joined;  I  must  express  the  deep  sense  of  regret  I  feel  at  not 
seeing  around  me  several  individuals  who,  previous  to  my  goins^  to  India, 
had  given  me  their  countenance  and  approbation.  Many  of  the  persons 
who  then  favoured  me  with  their  confidence,  have  now  been  either 
partially  or  for  ever  separated  from  the  Board  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  death  or  by  sickness.  An  expression  of  regret  on  this  head 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind  when  I  rose  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour 
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just  done  me  by  the  Chairman ;  and  having  stated,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  feelings  which  are  strongest  in  my  mind«  it  now  remains  for  me,  on 
my  first  appearance,  after  my  return  from  India,  at  your  family  table, 
to  return  my  most  sincere  and  warmest  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chairman  has  proposed  my  health,  and  the  cordial  concurrence 
expressed  in  that  toast  by  all  present.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing,  that,  jtist  preyious  to  my 
departure  for  India,  I  promised  to  be  a  faithful  and  honest  servant,  and 
I  now  declare,  I  have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  done  my  best  to  be 
faithful  to  you.  (Much  cheering  J  It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  me  to  find  you  thus  kindly  disposed  towards  me.  It  is 
true  that  on  my  arrival  in  India  to  undertake  the  high  duties  imposed  on 
me,  I  found  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  had  been  disturbed,  and 
I  took  what  I  then  considered  the  most  prompt  and  necessary  measures 
to  bring  the  aggressor  to  a  sense  of  his  unwarrantable  conduct.  I  then 
trusted,  and  now  I  feel  assured,  that  my  exertions  have  been  deemed 
satisfactory.  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  me  this  evening, 
and  the  only  further  request  I  have  now  to  make  is,  that  I  may  be 
permitted,  most  cordially  to  drink  all  your  healths.    (Loud  cheering:) 

The  Chsurman  then  called  for  another  bumper,  and  proposed  the 
health  of  '  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  success  to  his  Government  in 
Cidcutta,'  which  was  drank  with  cordiality. 

The  next  toast  was  *  Mr.  Lushington  and  the  Government  of  Madras,' 
after  which,  *  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  the  Government  of  Bombay/  was 
given  from  the  Chair. 

Several  other  toasts  were  proposed  from  the  Chair,  without,  however, 
any  further  remarks  being  made  by  the  Chairman;  and  about  ten 
o'clock  the  Earl  of  Amherst  took  his  departure,  and  immediately  after- 
wards Mr.  Astell  left  the  chair,  and  the  company  separated. 


Indian  Dishes. 


Amongst  the  advertisements  in  a  former  Number,  notice  was  given  of 
the  introduction  of  certain  Indian  condiments  into  this  country,  by 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Co .,  of  H atton  Garden ;  since  which,  specimens  have  been 
sent  us  for  examination,  on  trial  of  which,  we  can  conscientiously  aiGrm, 
that  the  Curries  prepared  from  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Co.'s  paste,  are  quite 
as  good  as  those  we  were  accustomed  to  eat  while  in  India;  and,  from  the 
excellence  of  the  dishes  that  the  Indian  condiments  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing,  coupled  with  the  cheapness  with  which  rice  is  now  to  be  had  in 
this  country,  we  think  it  probable  that,  at  no  distant  period,  curry  and 
rice  will  become  one  of  the  national  dishes  of  England.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  there  is  in  preparation  for  the^  press,  by  a  medical 
gentleman  from  India,  a  work  on  Indian  Cookery,  in  conjunction  with  a 
system  of  Indian  Dietetics,  of  which  we  shall  give  due  notice  when  it 
appears 
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CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  AND 
CHANGES  IN  INDIA. 

[B.  Bignifiefi  Bombay— M.  Madras— «nd  G.  Calcutta.] 

Abbott,  H.,  Cadet,  promoted  to  Ensign  of  Infantry.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Anderson,  P.  C,  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut,  64th  N.  I.,  to  be  second  in  conunand  of 
Mhainrarrah  Loc.  Bat.,  y.  Siranston,  dec. — C.  Feb.  IS. 

Brown,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Third  Judge  of  Profincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 

for  Diyision  of  Calcutta.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Braddon,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Fourth  Judffe  of  Proyindal  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cir- 
cuit for  Division  of  Calcutta. — C.  Feb.  14. 
Barlow,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  24  Peminnahs. — C.  Feb.  14. 
Barlow,  R.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Register  of  Bhaugulpore,  and  Joint  Msgistrate  stationed 

at  Monghyr.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Barwell,  A.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Agent  at  Cuttack.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Balgrare,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Agent  at  Jessore.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Barlow,  J.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Etawah.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Brown,  S.  S.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  Commissioners  at  DfUee. — C.  Feb.  14. 
Benson,  R.,  Capt.,  to  officiate  as  Deputy  Secretary  to  Government,  in  absence 

of  Major  Stnart,  on  sick  fiirl. — C.  Feb.  15. 
Brownlow,  W.,  Lieut.,  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  a  Sub-Assistant  Commissioner-General, 

▼.  Henderson,  on  furl.— C  Feb.  22. 
Boyd,  M.,T.ieut-Col.  Com.,  removed  from  65th  to  46tb  N.  L— ^.  Feb.  9. 
Bigge,  J.  R.,  Lieut.-lDterp.  and  Quarter  Master,  3d  N.  1.,  peribitted  to  resign. 

— C.  Feb.  9. 
Bannerman,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Jun.  Dep.  Sec.  to  Board  of  Revenue. — M.  March 4. 
Brice,  J.  P.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  appointed  to  16th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  22. 
Broolcing,  S.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assistant-Surgeon,  and  appointed  Under-Govem- 

ment-Surgeon  at  Poonamallee.— M.  Feb.  26. 
Brice,  H.  S.,  Assist.-Surg.,  removed  from  42d  to  33d  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  13. 

Curtis,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Yiith  Jodge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for 

Division  of  CalcutU.— C.  Feb.  21. 
Cozton,  W.,  Lieut.-Col.  Com.  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Brigadier  on  EsUblishment,  v. 

Richards,  on  furl.— C.  Feb.  8. 
Castairs,  T.,  Ens.,  29th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Irvine,  dec.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Carpenter,  Brigadier,  directed  to  take  command  of  Benares  Division,  in  the 

absence  of  Major  Dirk.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Crozton,  W.;  Lieut-Col.  Comm.,  removed  from  46tb  to  21st  N.  I. — C.  Feb.  9. 
Cor6eld,  J.,  Lieut,  Ut  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty. — C.  Feb.  9. 
Cherry,  A.  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  Dep.  Tamil  Translator  to  Govemment-^M.  March  4. 
Coningham,  H.,  Lieut  4th  Light  Cavalry,  to  act  as  RUing  Master.— M.Feb.  12. 
Chinnery,  W.  C,  Lieut.  44th  N.  i.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Miller,  on  furl.— M.  Feb.  26. 
Chippendale,  S.,  Assist-Surg.,  removed  from  33d  to  39th  N  I.— M.  Feb.  13. 
Campbell,  U.,  Assist-Sarg.  on  furL  to  Europe,  for  health. — M.  Feb.  12. 

Dysart,  G.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ensign  of  Infantrv. — C.  Feb.  6. 

Duncan,  A.,  Lieut-Col.  Com.  53d  N.  I.,  to  be  Brigadier  on  Establishment^  r, 

Vanrenen,  resigned. — C.  Feb.  8. 
Dottgan,  R.  P.,  Lieut,  10th  Light  Cavalry,  to  command  2d  Light  Cavalry,  v. 

Gardner,  resigned.— -C.  Feb.  14. 
Dyke,  G.  H.,  Lieut  of  Artillery,  to  be  Deputy-Commissioner,  v.  Paton,  removed 

to  Political  Department— C.  Feb.  22. 
Dickson,  R.  L.,  Major,  app.  to  the  charge  of  15th  N.  I.  at  Delhi.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Dwyer,  H.,  Capt,  42d  N.  I.  to  do  doty  with  European  Convalescents  proceeding 

from  Cawnpore.— C.  Feb.  29. 
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DalyellyT.,  Lieut.  42d  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Interpreter  and  aoarter-Master  ia  absence 

•of  Lieut-Jackson.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Dick,  Maj.-Gen.,  removed  to  Benares  Division  of  Army. — C.  Feb.  9. 
Drysdale,  J.',  Major  50th  N.  L,  on  fiirl.  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Feb.  1. 
Dn  Vemet,  J.  S.,  Ens.  24th  N.  L,  to  be  Assistant  Under-Deputy-Sarveyor-Gen. 

— M.  Feb.  5. 
Deas,  W.  P.,  Lieut.  6th  Light  Cavalry,  to  act  as  Riding  Master.— M.  Feb.  12. 

Euxart,  W.,  Lieut.,  54th  N.  L,  to  beCapUin  of  a  Company,  v.  Young,  promot. 

— C.  Feb.  29. 
Erakine,  J.  F.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  59th  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Everest,  C.  £.,  Surgeon,  on  furl,  to  Europe. — C.  Feb.  19. 

Forsyth,  John,  Assist-Surg.,  removed  from  medical  duties  of  Political  Agency  at 

Mundlaisir  to  those  of  Bowpawar. — C.  Feb.  1. 
Freese,  Arthur,  Esq.,  to  be  an  additional  Sub- Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate  of 

Cuddapnh. — M.  March  4. 
Farran,  Charles,  Lieut-Col.,  14th  N.  I.,  to  command  Nagpore  Subsid.  Force,  v. 

Pollock,  resigned.^M.  Feb.  22. 

Groute,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector  of  Northern  Di- 
vision of  Moradabad. — C.  Feb.  14. 

Gardner,  W.  L.,  Lieut 'Colonel,  Comm.  2d  Local  Horse,  permitted  to  resign. 
— C.  Feb.  15. 

Gregory,  W.,  Capt,  prom,  from  2d  to  1st  class  of  Deputv  As8i8t-Commis.-Gen« 
— C.  Feb.  22. 

Goldingham,  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  a  Sub-Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate  of  Tanjore. 
— M.  Mareh  4. 

Gibbon,  R.,  Sur^.,  rem.  from  3d  Light  Cav.  to  29th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  13. 

Gwynne,  J.,  Major,  43d  N.I.,  returned  to  duty. — ^M.  Feb.  19. 

Harvey,  J.  J.,  to  be  Register  of  Midnspore,  and  Joint  Magistrate  stationed  at 

Nugwam.— C.  Feb.  7. 
Haie,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist,  to  Magis.  and  to  Collector  of  city  and  district  of 

Dacca.— C.  Feb.  8. 
Hardy,  Abrabam,  Capt,  56th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major  v.  Wrottesley,  prom. — C.  Feb  I. 
Hutchinson,  James,  Assist  Surg.,  posted  to  civil  station  of  G^'ah  v.  Henderson, 

prom. — C.  Feb.  22. 
Harrington,  Cornet,  posted  to  3d  Light  Cav. — C.  Feb.  4. 
Hodges.  C.  W.,  Lieut,  5th  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Troop,  v.  Burgess, 

deceased.— C.  Feb.  26. 
Hamilton,  P.  S.,  Cornet,  5th  L.  Cav.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Hodges,  prom. — C.  Feb.  29. 
Hart,  T.  B.,  Assist. -Surg.,  directed  to  join  and  do  duty  with  H.  M.'s  16tli 

Lancers,  v.  Spencer. — C.  Feb.  29. 
Hayley,  Surgeon,  app.  to  68tb  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  9. 

Heynes,  C.  S.,  Assist  Surg.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Feb.  1. 
Hervey,  A.,  Capt,  65th  N.  1.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.- C.  Feb.  9. 
Harriott,  J.  C,  Lieut-Col.,  22d  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.— C.  Feb.  19. 
Hall,  J.  W.,  Capt,  14th«N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Pcnang.— C.  Feb.  19. 
Hargrave,  E.  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  Cashier  to  Government  Bank. — M.  Feb.  29. 
Henderson,  D.,  Surg.,  his  services  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Resident  at  Tfb- 

vancore. — M.  Feb.  22. 
Harding,  G.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assi8t.-Surg.,  and  app.  Under  Garr.-Surg.  of  Fort 

St  George.— M.  Feb.  28. 
Henderson,  P.,  Lieut  Col.,  posted  to  46th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  28. 

Jones,  N.,  Lieut,  57th  N.  I.,  to  resume  his  duties  as  Assist  Ezecut  Officer  of 
18th  or  Dacca  div.  of  Public  Works.— C.  Feb.  22. 

Jackson,  G.  H.,  Lieut,  42d  N.  I.,  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  Detach,  of  Euro- 
pean Convalescents  proceeding  from  Cawnpore.— C.  Feb.  29. 

Jones,  W.  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quar.-mast.  to  3d  N.  I. — C*  Feb.  9. 

Jervis,  John,  Capt,  5th  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— C.  Feb.  4. 
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ionei,  R.  E.»  Ens.,  25th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.-— C.  Feh.  19. 
Jones,  John,  Lient.,  1st  Light  Car.,  to  act  as  Riding  Master. — ^M.  Feb.  12. 

Kinleside,  R.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2d  Lieat.  of  Artil.— C.  Feb.  1. 

Key,  A.  M.,  Lieut.,  9th  Light  Cav.,  on  forloagh  to  Europe.— C.  Feb.  19. 

Lawrence,  E.,  Capt,  Superintend,  of  Family  Money,  and  Paymas.  of  Pensions, 
in  Oude,  to  officiate  as  Assist.  Sec.  to  Government  in  Milit.  Depart,  in  absence 
of  Major  Stuart  on  sick  furlough. — C.  Feb.  15. 

Lougham,  J.  M.,  posted  to  lOtb  Light  Cavalry.— C.  Feb.  22^ 

Lindsay,  Cornet,  posted  to  3d  Lirht  Cavalry. — C.  Feb.  4.  * 

Lawrence,  H.,  Brev.-Capt.,  67th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Feb.  6. 

Leicester,  C.  B.,  Lieut.,  34th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  New  South  Wales.— C.  Feb.  19. 

Moore,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  of  Ziilah  Nuddeah.— C.  Feb.  21. 
Marten,  T.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Register  of  City  Court  of  Moorshedabad.— C.  Feb.  2J[. 
Midd'eton,  J.  F.,  Ens.  32d  N.  1.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Pye,  prom.— C.  Feb.  1. 
Mackenzie,  H.,  Ens.  56th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Walter,  prom.— C.  Feb.  1. 
Macdongall,  A.,  Ens.  5th  Extra  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Dunlop,  dec. — C.  Feb.  15. 
Macdougall,  J.  P.,  Lieut,  Sub- Assistant,  to  be  a  Deputy  Assistant-Commissary- 

General  of  2d  Class.— C.  Feb.  22. 
Mee,  G.  A.,  Lieut  58th  N.  1.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Sargent,  prom.— C.  Feb.  JE9. 
Maule,  W.  M.,  Ens.,  11th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health— C.  Feb.  1. 
Morgan,  T.  T.,  Assist,  on  furl  to  Eur.  for  healtli.— C.  Feb.  1. 
Mackintosh,  H.,  Lieut  43d  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C  Feb.  6. 
Miller,  W.  A.,  Lieut  4th  Madras  N.  L,  on  furl,  for  health.:-C.  Feb.  9. 
Mackenzie,  R.  Capt  15th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— C.  Feb.  19. 
Maitland,  R.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Treasurer  and  Secretary  to  Government  Bank. 

—M.Feb.  29., 
Morland,  H.,  Lieut.  27lh  N.  I.,  to  be  an  Assistant  Under  Deputy  Surveyor-Gen. 

— M.  Feb.  12. 
M'Leod,  Alex.,  Lieut.  4th  Lt.  Cav.  to  act  as  Riding  Master.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Milnes,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Riding  Master  to  the  Governor's  Body  Guard. 

— M.  Feb.  12. 
Macaidey,  Colin,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  appointed  to  do  duty  with  16th  N.  I. 

— M.  Feb.  22. 
Martin,  Edw.,  Ens.,  posted  to  24th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  13. 
Miller,  W.  A.,  Lieut  4th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— Feb.  26. 

Napier,  Alex.,  Ens.  58th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Feb.  19. 
Nugent,  W.  G.,  to  resume  his  duties  as  Acting  Superintending  Engineer  in 
Mysore,— M.  Feb.  16. 

Pringle,  D.,  Mr.,  to  be  Second  Registrar  of  Baughulpore. — C.  Feb.  14. 

Poole,  Charles,  Lieut-Col.  56th  N.  I.,  to  be  Col.,  v.  Logic,  dec.— C.  Feb.  1. 

Pye,  John,  Lieut  32d  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company,  v.  Swanston,  deceased. 
— C.  Feb.  1. 

Perkett,  Capt,  app.  to  charge  of  European  Invalids  of  H.  C.'s  service,  under  or- 
ders of  embarkation. — C.  Feb.  8. 

Pearson,  J.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  posted  to  Civil  Station  of  Midnapore,  r. 
Hutchinson.— C.  Feb.  22. 

Price,  Brig.-Gen.,  rem.  to  Dinapore  division  of  Armjr. — C.  Feb.  9. 

Pennefeather,  R.  P.,  Lieut,  to  officiate  as  Interp.  and'Quar.-Mast.  to  3d  Lt  Cav., 
in  absence  of  Lieut.  Trevor. — C.  Feb.  9. 

Paterson,  J.  J.,  Surgeon,  on  furl  to  Eur. — C.  Feb.  19. 

Provan,  D.,  Surgeon  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. — M.  Feb.  12. 

Pasmore,  J.  Lieut,  Pension  Estab.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. — M.  Feb.  12. 

Russell,  H.  P.,  to  be  Magist  and  Collector  of  Jungle  Mehauls.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Read,  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Bheerbhoom. 

— C.  Feb.  21. 
lUcketts,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate  of  Bala8ore.«--C.  Feb.  14. 
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Rice,  J.,  Ebb.  44tii  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  ▼.  Fanworth,  res.— C.  Feb.  1. 

Raleigh,  E.  W.  W.,  Assistant-Surgeon,  appointed  to  Medical  duties  of  Calcutta 

Native  Mflitia,  and  Assist  to  Superintend,  of  Eye  Infirmanr. — C.  Feb.  22. 
Ramaay,  J.,  Ens.  23d  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  23d  N.  I.,  during  absence  of 

Lieut  Holmes.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Ralfe,  H.,  Capt,  Bengal  Artill.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  bealth.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Ramsay,  T.,  Ens.  32d  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— <^.  Feb.  19. 
Robson,  F.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Judge  and  Criminal  Judge  of  Zillah  of  Guntoor. 

— M.  Feb.  29. 
Richmond,  J.,  Assistant- Surgeon,  appointed  to  do* duty  with  H.  M.'s  13th  Lt. 

Dragoons.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Rose,  John,  Cornet,  3d  Lt.  Cav.,  to  act  as  Riding  Master.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Rattray,  J.,  Lieut  to  be  Quarter-Master,  Interpreter,  and  Paymaster,  ▼.  Chin- 

nery.— M.  Feb.  22. 

Shavr,  D.,  Ensign  54th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  Tice  Eirart  prom.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Spencer,  W.,  Assistaut-Surg.,  16th  Lancers,  to  be  attached  to  Convalesoent 

Depot  of  Europeans.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Stuart,  C,  Major-Gen.,  removed  from  21st  to  65th  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Short,  E.  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  appointed  to  do  duty  with  3d  or 

P.  L.L— M.Fcb.22. 
Stewart,  F.  P.,  Lieut,  removed  from  46th  to  39th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  28. 
StretteU,  D.,  Lieut.,  20tb  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— M.  Feb.  12. 

Taylor,  -James,  Assistant-Surg.,  appointed  to  medical  duties  of  civil  station  of 

Dacca,  vice  Harris,  dec. — C.  Feb.  1. 
Thomson,  Geo.,  Capt  of  Engineers,  to  be  Exec-  Engineer  of  8th  or  Rohilcund 

div.  of  PubUc  Works,  vice  Davidson,  rem. — C.  Feb.  8.         *        , 
Trower,  Jesper,  Lieutenant,  Artillery,  to  1st  Lieutenant,  vice  Kemp,  deceased. 

— C.  Feb.  15. 
Thomas,  Mills,  Major,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  vice  Vaughan,  prom. — C.  Feb.  29. 
Thompson,  J.,  Capt.  68th  N.  I.,  to  officiate  as  Major  of  Brigade  in  Arracan, 

vice  Scott  on  furl,— C.  Feb.  9. 
Trevor,  R.  S.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quarter- Master  to  3d  Light  Cav., 

rice  Tottenham,  res. — C.  Feb,  9. 
Todd,  J.  M.,  Assist- Surg,,  returned  to  duty.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Taylor,  H.,  Lieut.  2d  Light  Cav.,  to  act  as  Riding-Master.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Thompson,  A.  P.,  Lieutenant  8th  Light  Cavalry,  to  act  as  Riding-Master. 

— M.  Feb.  12. 
Taylor,  T.  J.,  Lieut.  7th  Light  Cav.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— Feb.  15. 

Vaughan,  John,  Lieut-Col.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.-Commandast,  vice  Vanrenen, 
deceased.— C.  Feb.  29. 

Wynch,  P.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Superintendant  of  Calcutta  Lotteries.— C.  Feb.  21. 

Wilkinson,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  CoUec.  of  Cutteck.— C.  Feb.  11. 

Wrottertley,  H.,  Major,  56th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  vice  Poule,  promoted. 
— C.  Feb.  1. 

Walter,  H.,  Lieut  56th  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company,  vice  Hardey,  pron&. 
— C.  Feb.  1. 

Wise,  T.  A.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist  -  Surg.— C.  Feb,  15. 

Woodward,  D.,  Assistant-Surg.,  posted  to  Civil  Station  of  Dacca,  Jellalpore, 
vice  Taylor,  rem.  to  Dacca.— C.  Feb.  22. 

Webb,  Geo.,  Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— C.  Feb.  9. 

Wstkips,  A.,  Capt.  7th  Light  Cav.,  to  act  as  Riding-Master.— M.  Feb.  12. 

Wight,  R.,  Assist-Surg.,  to  be  Garrison  Assist-Surg.  at  Negiy[»atam,  vice  Camp- 
bell on  furl,  to  Europe.- M.  Feb.  19. 

Young,  T.,  Capt  54th  N.  I.,  to  be  a  Major,  vice  Thomas,  prom.— C.  Feb.  29. 
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'  General  Orders  by  Government. 

*  Fort  St.  George,  February  8, 182P, 

'The  Honourable  Court  of  Directors*  having  determined  that  not  more 
than  five  Officers  shall  be  simultaneously  absent  on  staff  employment^ 
from  any  one  corps,  whether  cavalry  or  infantry,  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  publish  the  foUowing  Regulations, 
to  give  effect  to  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court,  from  this  date : 

'  The  number  of  regimental  Captains  that  may  be  absent  at  one  time 
from  the  same  corps  of  the  line,  on  staff,  or  other  public  permanent  employ, 
is  restricted  to  two ;  and,  to  obviate  all  occasion  for  reference  hereafter, 
it  is  directed,  that  when  two  Captuns  are  absent  from  a  corps  in  public 
situations,  and  a  subaltern  Officer  of  the  same  corps  holding  also  a  de- 
tached staff  situation,  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  regimental  Captain,  the 
Officer  so  promoted  shall  be  the  individual  to  vacate  his  appointment, 
under  the  operation  of  these  orders,  which  are  to  ht  prospective y  and  are 
not  intendea  to  affect  the  present  incumbents  of  the  grade  of  Captains, 
unless  in  such  cases  of  emergency  as  his  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  may  bring  to  the  notice  of  Government. 

*  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  has  further  deter- 
mined, that,  when  an  escort  with  a  Resident  at  a  foreign  Court,  or  with 
a  Political  Agent,  is  furnished  from  troops  of  the  line,  or  fixed  establish- 
ment, the  services  of  a  distinct  Officer,  permanently  appropriated  to  the 
command  of  such  escort,  are  unnecessary.  Under  tlie  circumstances 
above,  when  an  escort  or  guard,  furnished  to  a  Resident  or  Political 
Agent,  is  relieved  weekly  from  the  regular  troops,  cantoned  in  the  im. 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  Residency,  no  necessity  will  exist  for  detaching 
a  European  Officer  from  his  corps,  on  a  tour  ot  duty  with  it ;  but,  when 
the  garrison  or  cantonment  from  which  the  relief  is  effected,  is  so  distant 
as  to  render  a  monthly,  or  longer  tour  of  duty,  more  convenient  than  a 
weekly  one,  the  Officer  commanding  the  division,  or  the  troops  from 
which  the  escort  is  furnished,  will  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Resident  or  Political  Agent  for  the  uninterrupted  employ- 
mant  of  any  regimental  Officer  (who  has  served  three  jears  with  hu 
corps)  on  such  duty,  whilst  his  regiment  may  continue  m  the  division, 
or  at  the  station  giving  the  escort. 

'  The  arrangements  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  prospec- 
tive, and  are  not  intended  to  affect  Officers  commancling  permanent 
escorts  composed  of  men  unconnected  with  the  regular  service ;  from 
this  operation  will  also  be  exempted,  escorts,  whether  composed  of 

•  On  the  subject  of  this  Order,  we  have  received  the  foUowin^  Letter  from  a 
Correspondent,  who  signs  himself  a  Sepoy  Subaltern,  dated  Trichinopoly,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1828  : — '  That  your  PubltcatioD  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  va- 
rious ways,  no  person  at  all  arquainted  with  India  will,  for  a  moment,  be  in 
doubt.  Some  time  ago  you  inserted,  in  one  of  your  Numbers,  a  Letter  from  au 
Ofl&cer  of  the  coast  army,  showing  the  very  great  deficiency  of  Officers  present 
with  some  of  the  regiments  on  the  MadrSs  Establishment ;  and,  in  the  list  of 
corps  you  then  published,  the  deficiency  was  very  apparent  The  consequence 
of  this  publication  has  been  an  Order  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  limit 
the  number  of  Officers  absent  from  their  regiments  on  Staff  employment  Xofive, 
I  annex  the  particulars  as  promulgated  to  the  Madras  Army,  and  remain,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,' 

*  A  Sepoy  Subaltern/ 
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troops  of  the  line,  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  furnished  for  missions 
or  occasional  embassies  to  foreign  Courts,  beyond  the  limits  of  India 
Proper. 

'  By  Order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Govemor  in  Council. 

(Signed)        '  R.  Clivi, 

*  Chief  Secretary  * 

'  General  Orders  hy  His  Excellency  the  Commander ^n- Chief, 

<  Head-Quarters,  Choultry  Flaw,  February  18, 1828. 
'  At  a  General  Court-Martial,  held  at  Belgaum,  on  the  3d  day 
of  January,  1828,  and  continued,  by  adjournments,  to  the  29th  of  the 
same  month.  Lieutenant  Jouiah  Eyles  Deere,  of  his  Miyesty's  45th  re- 
'  ffiment,  was  arraigned  on  the  following  charge,  viz. : — "  Charge  pre- 
ferred against  Lieutenant  Josiah  Eyles  Deere,  of  the  45th  regiment — 
For  placing  himself,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  at  a  gate  of  the  Palace  of 
Kolapoor,  the  17th  of  October,  1827 ;  and  then,  forgetful  of  the  libe- 
rality which  should  distinguish  a  British  officer  towards  a  fallen  Prince, 
using  a  demeanour  and  language  highly  insulting  to  the  Rajah  of  that 
country  and  his  people,  particularly  in  applying  to  him  the  word, 
*  Banchoot;*  such  conduct  endangering  the  public  peace,  and  being 
highly  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline/'  Upon  which 
which  charge  the  Court  came  to  the  following  decision :  '*  The  Court 
having  most  maturely  weighed  and  considered  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what  the  pri- 
soner. Lieutenant  J.  £.  I^eere,  of  his  Majesty's  41st  regiment  hath  urged 
in  his  defence,  and  the  evjidence  in  support  tl&ercof,  is  of  opinion — 

'  *' Finding,  That  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  placing  himself  at  a  gate  of 
the  Palace  of  Kolapoor,  on  the  1 7th  of  October,  1828 ;  and  then,  forget- 
ful of  the  liberality  which  should  distinguish  a  British  officer  towarils  a 
fiallen  Prince,  using  a  demeanour  and  language  highly  insulting  to  the 
Rajah  of  that  country  and  his  people ;  particularly,  in  applying  to  him  the 
word, '  Banchoot ,-'  such  conduct  endangering  the  public  peace,  and  being 
highly  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline ;  but  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  any  other  part  of  the  charge." 

'  **  Sentence, — ^The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner  Guilty  to  the 
extent  above  stated,  doth  sentence  him,  the  said  Lieutenant  J.  £.  Deere, 
of  his  Majesty's  41st  regiment,  to  lose  two  steps  in  his  regiment,  by 
being  placed  immediately  below  the  two  Lieutenants  who  at  present 
stand  next  to  him,  and  having  his  commission  in  his  Majesty's  41st  re- 
giment dated  one  day  after  the  date  of  the  regimental  commission  of 
Lieutenant  John  Smith  of  the  same  regiment." 
'  Approved  and  Confirmed, 

(Signed)        '  G.  T.  Walker, 

'  Lieut. "General, 

* "  The  Court  have  recommended  the  prisoner  on  account  of  his 
bravery.  This  quality,  unaccompanied  %vith  the  generosity  which 
should  be  the  characteristic  of  the  British  soldier  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate, can  entitle  him  to  little  credit  with  the  Lieutenant-Generol ;  and 
go  littb  has  the  prisoner  known  of  the  value  of  the  latter,  that,  not  bein^ 
simply  reprimanded  by  the  officer  in  command,  for  the  gross  conduct  of 
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which  he  has  been  now  conncted,  but,  as  if  doubtin|^  of  a  proper  feelioK^ 
exiBCinpf  elsewhere^  he  himself  called  for,  and  dared  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.  It  is  necessary,  then,  when  men  are  niit  endowed  with 
proper  feeling,  that  they  be  taught,  at  least,  to  respect  public  opinion* 
This  sentence  must  be  carried  into  execution  ;  and,  though  lenient,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  be  sufficient,  to  mark  what  is  expected  from  a  British 
officer. 

(Signed)  "  G.  T.  Walker, 

"  lAeut.'GeneraL*' 
*  The  prisoner.  Lieutenant  Deere,  is  to  be  released  from  arrest,  and 
wiU  return  to  his  duty.' 


BIRTHS.. 

Braddon,  the  Isdy  of  Wm.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  AHipore,  Feb.  10. 

B^emner,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Wm.,  47tb  Reg.,  of  a  sod,  at  Bellaiy,  Feb.  18. 

Clarke,  the  lady  of  CapL  Wio.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  24. 

Cardew,  the  lady  of  C,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Pnrreedpore ,  March  5. 

DuiOop,  the  lady  of  Major  W.,  52d  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  11. 

Dickens,  the  lady  of  Theodore,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  14. 

ElphiKtone,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.  C,  Com.  50th  Reg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bel- 
gaum,  Feb.  16. 

Fraser,  the  lady  of  S.,  Eaq.,  Ctril  Service,  of  a  son,  at  Chowtinghee,  March  1. 

Fyvie,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.,  of  twin  daughters,  at  Surat,  Feb.  8. 

Girdlestooe,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  B.,  Com.  2d  Bat.  Nagpore  Brigade,  of  a  son, 
at  Calcutu,  Feb.  8. 

Oreville,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  H.  M.'s  16th  Lancers,  and  Brigade-Maj.  to  H.  M.'s 
Forces,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  28. 

Hodgeson,  the  lady  of  Capt.  F.,  35ih  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Meerut,  March. 

Huxham,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Quilon,  Feb.  18. 

M'Curdy,  the  lady  of  Capt.  £.  A.,  27th  Reg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Tricbinopoly, 
Feb.  17. 

Minchin,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chowringhe^,  March  7. 

Newman,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Charles,  5th  N.  I.>  of  a  son  and  heir,  at  QufloOy 
Feb.  8. 

Proby,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  C,  chaplain,  of  a  daughter,  at  Benares,  Feb.  21. 

Fattle,  the  lady  of  James,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chowringhee,  March  3. 

Pringle,  the  lady  of  D.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Bhaugulpore,  March  1. 

Roome,  the  lady  of  Major,  of  a  son,  at  Bhewnay,  Feb.  6. 

Skipton,  the  lady  of  George,  Esq.,  Superintendent- Surg.,  of  a  son,  at  Agni» 
Feb.  1. 

Steer,  the  lady  of  C.  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Patna,  Feb.  4. 

Seppings,  the  lady  of  J.  M.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  8. 

Sim,  the  lady  of  Major,  Enflrineen,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  Feb.  26. 

Seton,  the  lady  of  David,  Esq.,  of  a  son.  at  Colebah,  Feb.  13. 

Turnbull,  the  lady  of  P.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  5. 

Wylie,  the  lady  of  Dr.,  of  a  son,  at  Nagpore,  Feb.  2. 

WUliams,  the  huly  of  Capt.  H.'B.,  3dLt.  Cav.,  at  Arcot,  Feh.  26. 

MARRIAGES.      . 

Butler,  Captain,  P.,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  S.  Fahby,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta^ 

Feb.  4. 
Coles,  J.  R.,  Em.,  to  Mrs.  Anna  Ives/  at  CalcutU,  Feb.  9. 
Cockell,  Capt.  W.  W.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Bayson,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  26. 
Eastman,  Thomas,  Esq.,  to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  WiUiam 

Gordon,  of  the  country  service,  at  Calcutta,  March  1. 
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Eaton,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Master  Attendant  at  Coringa,  to  Eleanor  Ann,  eldest  daoglitcr 

of  the  late  Mr.  Luttrell,  of  Trinchinopoly,  at  Madras,  March  3. 
Menzies,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  Senior  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Colony,  to  Ann  Helena,  daughter  of  Commodore  Christian,  of  the  Royal  Nary, 

at  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  28. 
Ktttting,  Lieut  Charles,  2d  Europ.  regt,  to  Miss  Emily  Stewart,  at  Hiogalee» 

Feb.  15. 
Smith,  Lieut-Col.,  D.  C,  37th  N.  I.,  to  Mrs.  Henrietta  Smithwaite,  at  Madras, 

March  3. 
Spratt,  Assiflt-Apothecary,  C,  3d  Nat  Vet  Bat,  to  Miss  M.  Newcastle,  at 

Chicacole,  Feb.  U. 
Woodcock,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  to  Harriott  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Colin 

Shakspeare,  £s(|.,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  13. 
Wyndham,  Capt  H.,  Marines,  to  Mrs.  Jane  Vernon,  at  Bombay,  Feb.  4. 

DEATHS.- 

Avadal,  S.  E.,  Esq.,  aged  21,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  16. 

Dacre,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Third  Judge  of  the  Provin.  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit, 

at  the  Station  at  Chittoor,  Feb.  22. 
Fermie,  the  lady  of  Capt.  O.  W.,  aged  56,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  19. 
GilUnders,  Thomas,  Esq.,  aged  59,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  23. 
M'Georgp,  Theophila  Louisa,  wife  of  Lieut.  W.  M'George,  Adjutant  of  the  Ba- 

reilly  Pror.  Batt,  aged  22,  at  Bareillv,  Feb.  24. 
Rutter,  the  lady  of  William,  Esq.,  at  Aladras,  Feb.  24. 
Spence,  Ens.  N.  M.,  24th  Madras  N..  I.,  at  Kolapoor,  Feb.  12. 
Stell.  David,  Esq.,  son  of  G^Orge  Stell,  Esq.,  of  Millden,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Feb.  27. 


SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS    FROM    EASTERN    PORTS. 


1828. 
July  28 
July  29 
July  29 
July  30 
July  30 
July  30 
July  31 
July  31 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  25 
Aug.25 
Aug.27 


Portof  AiTiyal.  Ship's  Name. 


Hastings    .. 

Harvey 

Findlay     - 

Knightobri^gf 

:  Ripley 

Hesse 

Start 

John 

Freeman    . 

Hastings    .. 

Frances  Charlotte  Talbert 

Dartmouth 

Olive  Branch  . . 

Anderson  .. 

Downs 
Plymouth  .. 

Ann  Gray 
Royal  George 

Grant 

Clyde 

Hind 

Rodger      . . 

Downs 

Margaret 

Ferguson  . 
Sutberiand 

Downs 

Guardian 

Cork 

Claremont 

Mac  Canley 

Portsmouth 

Sir  Edwd.  Paget 

Geary 

Downs 

Frances 

Heard 

Cowes 

Borrell 

Metcalf     .. 

Downs 

Hope 

Harris       .. 

Start 

Thos.  Grenville 

Shea 

Downs 

Alexander      .. 

Richardson 

Liverpool  . . 

Nandi 

Ramsay     . . 

Start 

Dryade 

Kellork     .. 

Portemouth 

Elizabeth 

CoUtns      .. 

Downs 

Sarah  &  Elizabeth  David 

Gravesend 

Peace 

Thomson  .  • 

Downs 

Magnolia 

Eldridge  .. 

Portemouth 

Wanderer       .. 

Hurst       .. 

Liverpool 

Perseverance 

Brown 

Place  of  Depart   Data. 
1828. 

V.  D.  Land  Feb.  23 

Bengal     ..  Mar.    1 

Mauritius  Apr.    3 

Madras    ..  Mar.  18 

Cape        ..  May  10 

South  Seas     

Mauritios  Apr.  18 

V.  D.  Land  Apr.  12 

Bombay  . .  Mar.  12 

Bombay  ..  Feb.  18 

Bombay  . .  Feb.  25 

Bengal    ..  Feb.  27 

Mauritius  Apr.  21 

Batavia   . .  Mar.  18 

South  Seas  Jan.  21 

Bengal     ..  Mar.  14 

Ceylon     ..  Apr.    6 

Bengal     ..  Mar.    9 

Mauritius  Apr.  26 

N.S.Wales  Feb.   17 

South  Seas     

Madeira  ..  July   23 

Batavia    ..  Apr.   19 

Fernandez  June     5 

Bengal    ..  Mar.  30 
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ARRIVALS    IN    EASTERN    FORTS. 


Date. 
1828. 
March  2 
March  6 
March  9 
March  10 
March  13 
March  14 
March  15 
March  20 
March  23 
March  23 
March  24 


Date. 

1828. 
July  21 
July  25 
July  28 
July  31 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  6 
Ang.  7 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  25 
Ang.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 


Fortof  AnrlTal. 


Ship's  Name. 


Port  of  Depart 


1    Bombay 

.     Gleniffer 

. .     Henning 

..     Clyde 

>    Bombay 

.     Vallcyfield 

. .     Johnson 

.  ^     London 

>    Bombay 

!     l4rfolk 

Catgrave 

. .     London 

)     Bengal 

\    V.  D.  Und     . 

. .     Redman 

. .     London 

Boddingtons 

. .     Taylor 

..     London 

I    CalcQtU 

.     Copernicus 

..     Stevens 

. .     London 

}    Calcutta 

Circassian 

..     Douthwaite    ..     Lon'on 

1    Calcutta 

.      Mary 

. .     Bambor 

. .     Liverpool 

;    CalcutU 

Mary  Aon 

. .     O'Brien 

. .     London 

\    Calcutta 

Clifton 

.     Midford 

. .     Liverpool 

\    Calcutta 

.     Ontario 

.     WilUs 

. .     Liverpool 

DEPARTURES    FROM 

EUROPE. 

Port  of  Depart* 

Ship's  Name. 

Commander. 

Desttnalion. 

Cork 

Ledtia 

.     Clement 

..     N.S.  Wales 

Liverpool 

William  Glen     . 

Anderson 

Bombay 

Gravesend 

Hippomenes 

Ross 

. .     BatavU 

Greenock 

Hunter 

.     Arthur 

..     V.D.Land 

Liverpool 

Lond(»n 

Huntley 

..     Bengal 

Greenock 

Simpson 

Warner 

. .     Bombay 

Liverpool 

James  Grant 

.     Inglis 

..     Bengal 

Liverpool 

Rithsdale 

Christian 

..     Bombay 

Liverpool 

Ann 

Fowler 

Mauritius  . 

Downs 

John  Biggar 

Shaw 

..     Bengal 

Downs 

Jupiter 

.     Welley 

..     N.S.  Wales 

Downs 

Superior 

Ormand 

. .     Mauritius 

Liverpool 

Mary  Ann 

Laidley 

Bombay 
..     N.S.Wales 

Portsmouth     . . 

Lang 

Lark 

Greenwich 

Comet 

.     Fraser 

..     N.S.Wales 

Downs 

Vittoria 

Smith 

..     N.S.  Wales 

Downs 

Lady  Mac  NHghtei 

1    Faith 

. .     Bengal 

Uith 

City  of  London  . 

M'Kellar 

.     N.S.  Wales 

Gravesend 

George  Canning. . 

Raig 

Bengal 

Downs 

Samuel  Brown   . 

Reid 

. .     Mauritins 

Downs 

Roslyn  Castle    . . 
Childe  Harold    .. 

Duff 

.     V.  D.  Land 

Plymouth 

West 

. .     Bombay 
.     N.  S.  VVales 

Downs 

Governor  Ready. . 

Young 

Plymouth 

Surry 

Dacrc 

.     N.  S.  Wales 

Downs 

Africa 

Skeltoii 

.     Ceylon 

Downs 

Harriet 

Knaggs 

.     N.  S.  Wales 

Downs 

Lady  Rowena    . 

Russell 

.     V.  D.  Land 

Liverpool       .-. 

Alice 

Proditch      . 

.     Singapore 

Downs 

Patience 

Matthews   . 

.     Cape 

Gravesend 

Clnrkstone 

.     N.  S.  Wales 

Liverpool 

Hero 

Fell 

.     Bombay 
.     N.  S.  Wales 

PorUmouth     . . 

Royal  George     . . 

Embleton    . 

Portsmouth     . . 

Nautilus 

Nash 

.     China 

Downs 

Protector 

Waugh 

.     Bengal 

General  List  of  Passengers. 

Passengers  Homewards. 

By  the  John^  from  Mauritius  : — Lieut.  Kelly,  R.  N. j  David  Thomson,  Esq. ; 
Messrs.  W.  Felfair,  Gillan,  Artus,  Cbardriolette,  and  Ledditt ;  Master  Madge ; 
Mesdames  Artus  and  child,  Monneron,  Fourmond,  LeJditt  and  two  children. 

By  the  Sir  Edward  Paget,  from  Bengal  and  Cape :— Lieut.-CoL  G.  Macgregor, 
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C.B.,  59th  foot;  Ciipts.  CAmpbell.  31st  foot;  J.  Crawford,  Bombay  Marine; 
H.  Lawrenr^,  67th  N.  1. ;  J.  Douglas,  98th  foot,'  and  H.  John,  Cape  Chv.  ; 
Lieut.  John  Miller,  Madras  Rifle  Corps  ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Leslie  Melville, 
Hon.  Cbmp.'s  Civ.  Ser. ;  Augustus  Le  Mrssurier,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law; 
John  Monteath,  Esq.,  and  John  Mannel,  Esq. ;  Mdes.  Col.  Mucgregor,  E.  Hume, 
Capt.  Grimes,  O.  M.  Taylor,  Capt.  Ste^-enson  and  Monteath ;  Master  A.  Mac- 
gregor,  and  three  Humes  ;  Mis.ses  C.  Macgregor,  E.  Woodley,  £.  Hume,  Moo- 
teath  and  SttfFeoa  ;  Serjeants  Armstrong  and  Monro. 

By  the  Ouardian,  from  Bombay : — Capt.  T.  R.  Ferrell,  Bombay  Marines,  and 
Lady ;  and  Mrs.  Sievewrigbt. 

By  the  Frances  Charlotte,  from  Madras  : — Capto.  Tiiylor,  13th  Drag. ;  and 
Nicholson,  Royals  ;  and  Dr.  Campbell,  Hon.  Comp.*s  Service. 

By  the  WilUam  Harrit,  from  Ascension  : — Capt.  Langdon,  R.  N. ;  Mr.  Fore- 
man, late  Surgeon  of  the  Island  ;  and  Mrs.  CoL  Nicholls. 

By  the  Frances,  from  the  Mauritius  : — Mr.  Lester,  fiom  St.  Helena. 

By  the  Thomas  Grenvilie,  from  Bepeal  -.—Lieut.  Col.  Gilbert,  15th  N.  I.  ; 
LienL  A.  M.  Key,  Hon.  Comp  's  9th  Cav. ;  D.  Br)Te,  E^q.  (died  at  sea,  July 
18 ;)  B.  Roberts,  Esq. ;  Dr.  B.  Macleod ;  Mdes.  Col.  Gilhen,  Roberts,  Bryre, 
Macleod,  Higgins,  Thomas,  (died  at  sea,  June  14  ;)  Masters  Macleod,  H. 
Thompson,  Higuins,  Thomas,  and  M'Caun  ;  Misses  Br}Te,  C.  Roberts,  Mac- 
leod, C.  Macleod,  two  Higgins,  two  TurubuUs,  two  \Vilkinsons,  Methevon, 
and  M.  Thomas,  (died  at  sea,  June  15  ;}  ten  servants  and  twenty-six  invaLds. 

By  the  AUsander,  from  Ceylon  : — Major  Gen.  Sir  Hu(l3on  Lowe  :  Major 
Morris,  97th  reg. ;  Capt.  Crofton,  83d  reg. ;  Lieut.  De  Laney ;  Ens.  Cassidy ; 
T.  N.  Carrington,  Esq. ,  Mdes.  Ciirrington,  and  five  children ;  Crofton  and  Cas- 
sidy ;  Morris,  and  five  children ;  three  servants,  eleven  invalids,  two  women,  and 
three  children.  i 

By  the  Elizabeth,  from  N.  S.  Wales  -.—Captain  Farlane  ;  Dr.  Evan.%  R.  N.  ;  I 

Messrs.  Paul,  Aspinall,  and  two  VVentworths ;   Mrs.  Paul ;  Misses  Wentwordi.  ' 

Ten  steerage  Passengers 

By  the  Perseverance,  from  Bengal :— Capt.  Law,  38th  reg. ;  Lieuts.  Johnstone, 
16th  Lancers  ;  and  G.  Johnstone,  46th  reg. ;  John  Russell,  Esq. ;  M.  MHckenzie  ; 
M<&8.  Mackenzie,  and  four  children ;  and  Gilbert  and  one  child.  Three  servants. 


Postscript. 


We  are  still  without  any  later  news  from  India  than  that  given 
in  our  last.  Not  a  single  ship  has  arrived  Jrum  either  Presidency 
of  a  later  date  than  the  intelligence  before  given.  In  the  ensuing 
month,  we  shall^  no  doubt,  have  more  of  Indian  news  to  com-' 
municate. 
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